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PREFACE  TO  FOURTH  EDITION 


,  The  continued  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  Economic  Geology 

O  has  necessitated  considerable  revision  for  the  new  edition.    In 

addition,  the  author  has,  at  the  request  of  a  number  of  teachers, 
included  a  description  of  the  more  important  Canadian  mineral 
deposits,  as  well  as  brief  references  to  some  of  the  well-known  ones 
of  other  countries. 

While  these  additions  to  the  text  and  illustrations  have  increased 
the  size  of  the  book  somewhat,  the  number  of  pages  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  a  gauge  of  the  actual  increase  in  size,  for  the  reason  that 
over  one  hundred  full-page  illustrations,  formerly  boimd  as  inserts, 
are  paged  in  with  the  text  in  the  present  edition. 

The  latest  available  statistics  have  been  included,  and  unless 
otherwise  stated  are  taken  from  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  and  Canadian  Department  of  Mines  reports. 

In  a  few  cases,  investigations  to  which  reference  might  have  been 
made  in  the  text  have  appeared  too  late  to  include  them,  but  it 
has  still  been  possible  to  insert  them  in  the  reference  Ust,  and  this 
has  been  done. 

The  author  takes  pleasure  here  in  acknowledging  his  deep  in- 
debtedness to  Professor  T.  L,  Watson  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, for  reading  and  criticising  the  manuscript.  Thanks  are 
also  due  to  Dr.  David  White  of  the  Geological  Survey,  for  criticis- 
ing the  data  contained  in  the  chart  on  page  26,  and  to  Mr.  H.  D. 
McCaskey  of  the  same  department,  for  aid  in  obtaining  statistical 
data. 

Acknowledgments  for  the  loan  of  new  illustrations  are  due  to 
Dr.  R.  G.  McConnell,  Deputy  Minister  of  Mines,  Canada;  Dr. 
E.  Haanel,  Director,  Mines  Branch,  Canada;  Professor  E.  C. 
Jeffrey,  Harvard  University,  Mr.  F.  W.  DeWolf,  State  Geologist, 
Illinois;  The  Southern  Railway  Company;  Mr.  F.  C.  Wallower, 
Webb  City,  Mo.,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Hook,  Cornell  University.  The 
latter  also  kindly  took  all  of  the  photomicrographs  made  for  this 
edition. 

Cornell  XJOTVERsmr,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.^ 

June,  1916 
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General  columnar  section  of  Ay  Ouray  quacihiBgle;  B, 

Telluride  quadrangle 725 

Hydraulic  mining  of  auriferous  gravel 733 

An  Alaskan  placer  deposit 733 

Crimora  manganese  mine,  Virginia 763 

View  of  bauxite  bank,  Rock  Run,  Ala 765 

Furnace  for  roasting  Mercury  ore,  Terlingua,  Tex 765 

Old  workings  of  tin  mine,  Altenberg,  Saxony 817 

Rutile  mine,  near  Roseland,  Va 817 
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Kinds  of  Coal.  --*  There  is  such  an  intimate  gradation  between 
vegetable  accumulation  now  in  process  of  formation  and  mineral 
coal  that  it  is  generally  admitted  that  coal  is  of  vegetable  origin. 
By  a  series  of  slow  changes  (p.  17)  the  vegetable  remains  lose 
water  and  gases,  the  carbon  becomes  concentrated,  and  the  ma- 
terials assume  the  appearance  of  coal.  To  the  several  stages 
of  this  process  the  following  names  are  ^ven:  peat,  Ugnite,  sub- 
bitimiinous,  bituminous,  semibituminous,  semianthracite,  and 
anthracite. 

Peat  (119-130.)  —  This,  which  represents  the  first  stage  in  coal 
formation,  is  formed  by  the  growth  and  decay  of  grasses,  sphagnum, 
and  other  plants  in  moist  places.  A  section  in  a  peat  bog  from  the 
top  downward  may  show:  (1)  A  layer  of  living  plants;  (2)  a  layer 
of  dead  plant  fibers,  whose  structure  is  clearly  recognizable  and 
which  grades  into  (3)  a  layer  of  fully  formed  peat,  a  dense,  brownish 
black  mass,  of  more  or  less  jellylike  character,  in  which  the  vege- 
table structure  is  often  indistinct. 

The  following  analyses  show  the  difference  in  composition  of  the 
different  layers.^  They  also  show  that  while  during  this  change 
the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  diminish,  the  carbon  increases  in  propor- 
tion. 

Analyses  of  Different  Layers  of  a  Peat  Boo 


Material 


Sphagnum     

Porous,  light  brown  sphagnum  peat 
Porous,  red-brown  peat  ..... 

Heavy  brown  peat 

Heavy  black  peat 


Carbon 


49.88 
50.86 
53.51 
56.43 
59.7 


Hydrogen 


6.54 

5.8 

5.9 

5.32 

5.7 


Oxygen 


42.42 
42.57 


NiTROGEIV 


1.16 

.77 


40.59 

38.25 

33.04    I      1.56 


'  The  fact  that  sphagnum  ocouni  on  the  surfaoe  is  not  necessarily  an  indication 
Ihat  it  was  the  only  peat-f  onning  plant  present. 
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Lignite.  —  This  substance,  also  called  brovm  coal,  represent- 
ing the  second  stage  in  coal  formation,  is  usually  brown  or 
sometimes  yellowish  in  color,  woody  in  texture,  and  yellow-brown 
streak.  It  burns  readily,  but  with  a  long  smoky  flame,  and 
with  lower  heating  power  than  the  higher  grades  of  coal.  Be- 
cause of  the  large  amoimt  of  moisture  it  often  dries  out  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  rapidly  disintegrates  to  a  powdery  mass. 

Lignite  is  distantly  jointed,  and  as  mined  is  as  a  rule  irregu- 
larly slabby. 

The  lignites  are  usually  restricted  to  the  younger  formations. 
They  are  found  in  the  various  stages  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Terti- 
ary of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Exceptionally  they  occur 
in  beds  as  old  as  the  Carboniferous,  as  in  Russia  (lla,  p.  65). 

Jet  is  a  coal-black  variety  of  lignite,  with  resinous  luster  and  sufficient 
density  to  permit  its  being  carved  into  small  ornaments.  It  is  obtained  on 
the  Yorkshire  coast  of  England,  where  a  single  seam  produced  5180  pounds, 
valued  at  $1250.  According  to  Phillips,  jet  is  simply  a  coniferous  wood, 
still  showing  the  characteristic  structure  under  the  microscope.  ("Geology 
of  England  and  Wales,''  p.  278.) 

Subbituminous  Coal  or  Black  Lignite.  —  A  grade  intermediate 
between  lignite  and  bitiuninous,  and  sometimes  difficultly  dis- 
tinguishable from  these.  It  is  usually  glossy  black,  and  rela- 
tively free  from  joints.  The  moisture  content  is  commonly  over  10 
per  cent  and  the  calorific  value  from  8000  to  10,000  British  thermal 
units  (12a).  Campbell  (l3)  has  pointed  out  that  it  checks  inegu- 
larly  on  drying  and  when  weathered  splits  parallel  with  the  bed- 
ding, while  bituminous  coal  show^s  a  columnar  cleavage  (Plate  I). 

Bituminous  Coal.  —  This  represents  the  fourth  stage  in  coal 
formation.  It  is  denser  than  the  lignites,  deep  black,  compara- 
tively brittle,  and  breaks  with  cubical  or  sometimes  conchoidal 
fracture.  On  superficial  inspection  it  shows  imperfect  traces  of 
vegetable  remains  (Plate  III);  but  in  thin  sections  examined 
under  the  microscope,  traces  of  woody  fiber,  lycopod  spores,  etc., 
are  conmionly  seen  (Plate  II).  Bituminous  coal  bums  readily, 
with  a  smoky  flame  of  yellow  color,  but  with  greater  heating 
power  than  Ugnite.  It  does  not  disintegrate  on  exposure  to 
a  r  as  readily  as  Ugnite  does.  Most  bituminous  coal  is  of  earlier 
age  than  lignite;  but  where  the  two  occur  in  the  same  forma- 
tion, as  in  parts  of  the  West,  the  lignite  is  commonly  in  hori- 
zontal strata,  while  the  bituminous  coal  occurs  in  areas  of  at 
least  slight  disturbance. 


—  Bitunuuoua  Coitl,  showins  pmniBtic  structuie.     (JJIer  ComtiMZ.) 
(3) 
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Wben  freed  of  their  volatfle  hydrocarbons  and  other  gaseouB  constituents 
by  iM^«^i«e  to  redoeas  in  a  coke  oven,  many  bituminous  coals  cake  to  a  hard 
mass  called  cok€.  Since  aU  bituminous  coals  do  not  possess  this  charao- 
teristic,  it  is  customary  to  divide  these  coals  into  coking  and  rumrcoking 
eoak. 

The  cause  of  ocking  is  not  clearly  understood,  and  the  chemical  anal- 
ysis  does  not  appear  to  throw  much  light  on  the  matter.  It  has  been 
suBBBstfd  that  Uie  quality  of  coking  may  be  influenced  by  the  character  of 
the  ptent  remains  making  up  the  coal.  A  proper  determination^ of  the  coking 
qualities  of  a  coal  usually  involves  a  practical  test,  but  it  seems  that  the 
coking  qualities  of  a  coal  may  be  inferred  with  fair  accuracy  by  its  behavior 
when  ground  in  an  agate  mortar.  Coals  of  good  coking  character  stick  to 
the  mortar,  while  those  of  opposite  quality  are  easily  brushed  loose  (28). 

The  coking  value  of  a  coal  (20)  seems  to  be  indicated  with  fair  accuracy 
by  the  hydrogen-oxygen  ratio,  calculated  on  a  moisture-free  basis.    Prac- 

tically  an  coals  with  pr^  ^  pcr  cent  seem  to  possess  coking  qualities.     Most 

coals  with  -r-  down  to  55  make  coke  of  some  kind,  and  a  few  with  ratios 

as  low  as  50  will  coke,  though  the  product  is  rarely  good. 

The  hydrogen-oxygen  ratio  may  fail  as  a  guide  in  those  coals  under- 
going aothracitization. 

The  formation  of  coke  by  natural  processes  is  referred  to  on  p.  5. 

Cannel  Coal.  —  This  is  a  compact  variety  of  non-coking  bitu- 
minous coal,  with  a  dull  luster  and  conchoidal  fracture.  Owing 
to  its  unusuaUy  high  percentage  of  volatile  hydrocarbons,  upon 
which  its  chief  value  depends,  cannel  coal  ignites  easily,  burning 
with  a  yellow  flame,  and  when  heated  tends  to  decrepitate. 
Microscopic  examination  of  thin  sections  shows  that  it  consists 
largely  of  spores  (4a,  12a). 

Semibitumirums  Coal,  —  This  term  was  proposed  by  H.  D. 
Rogers  as  early  as  1858  ^  to  apply  to  those  grades  above  bitumi- 
nous, whose  volatile  matters  were  between  12  and  18  per  cent; 
while  Frazer,  in  1879,^  used  it  to  include  those  coals  whbse  "  fuel 
ratios  "  (p.  19)  ranged  from  8  to  5. 

Semianihracite  Coal.  —  This  term  was  employed  by  Rogers 
at  the  same  time,  and  included  those  coals  between  bituminous 
and  anthracite  having  less  than  10  per  cent  volatile  matter. 
Frazer  later  included  under  it  those  coals  whose  fuel-ratios 
ranged  from  12  to  8. 

Both  terms  persist,  perhaps  unfortunately,  to  the  present 
day,  and  are  sometimes  no  doubt  rather  loosely  used.    Possibly 

1  Geology  of  Pexmsylvania,  II:  983. 

*  Second  Pennsylvania  Geological  Survey,  Rept.  MM:  148,  1879. 
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the  disagreement  among  different  people  as  to  what  shall  be 
included  under  these  terms  may  be  partly  responsible  for  the 
confusion. 

AnthradU  Coal.  —  This  coal  is  black,  hard,  and  brittle,  with 
high  luster  and  conchoidal  fracture.  It  represents  the  last  stage 
in  the  formation  of  coal,  and  like  bituminous  coal,  may  show 
jet-like  bands,  representing  flattened  stems  or  trunks.  Anthra- 
cite has  a  lower  percentage  of  volatile  hydrocarbons  and  higher 
percentage  of  fixed  carbons  than  any  of  the  other  varieties.  On 
this  account,  it  ignites  much  less  easily  and  bums  with  a  short 
flame,  but  gives  great  heat. 

The  geological  distribution  of  anthracite  is  more  restricted 
than  that  of  bituminous  coal,  and  in  fact  its  occurrence  is  often 
more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  dynamic  disturbances. 

Carbonite  or  Natural  Coke.  —  This  term  is  applied  to  natural 
coke,  which  is  formed  by  igneous  rocks  cutting  across  bituminous 
coal  seams.  As  illustrative  may  be  mentioned  an  occurrence  in 
central  Utah,'  where  "  dikes  of  igneous  rocks  ten  feet  in  width  have 
cut  vertically  across  the  coal  bed,  nine  to  sixteen  feet  thick,  meta- 
morphosing the  coal  into  a  coke-like  substance  to  a  distance  of  three 
feet  on  either  side.  The  coal  thus  fused'  is  distinctly  colunmar,  the 
columns  standing  perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the  dike;  it  has  a 
graphitic  luster,  but  is  not  vesicular  like  artificial  coke."  Natural 
coke  is  also  found  in  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Virginia. 

The  higher  quantity  of  volatile  matter  in  carbonite  than  arti- 
ficial coke  may  be  due  to  its  having  formed  at  some  depth  below  the 
surface,  thus  preventing  the  escape  of  the  volatile  matter,  short 
heating,  or  enrichment  by  gases  from  the  neighboring  coal. 


Analyses 

OP  Natural  Coke 

I 

II 

III 

Moisture 

Volatile  hydrocarbons  .... 

Fixed  carbon 

Ash •  .     .     . 

1.116 
11.977 
75.081 
11.826 

.32 
20.38 
65.90 
13.10 

4.55 

4.43 

84.67 

6.35 

I.  Richmond,  Va.,  coal  basin.  —  Watson,  Min.  Res.  of  Va.,  p.  343,  1907. 
II.  Book  Cliffs  coal  field,  Utah.  —  Taff,  Science,  N.S.  XXIII :  696, 
1906.  III.  Cerrillos  Hills  district,  N.M.  —  Johnson,  Sch.  of  M. 
Quart.,  XXIV:  492,  1903. 

iTaff.  Science,  N.  8..  XXIII:  606,  1906. 
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Proxiiiiate  Analysis  of  Coal.  —  An  elementary  analysis  of  coal 
(see  p.  18)  is  of  comparatively  little  practical  value.  Therefore 
proximate  analyses  are  commonly  employed,  in  which  the  prob- 
able method  of  combination  of  the  elements  is  given.  By  the 
proximate  method  the  elements  in  the  coal  are  grouped  as 
moisture,  volatile  matter,  fixed  carbon,  ash,  and  sulphur.^ 

The  moisture  can  be  driven  off  at  100^  C.  and  is  usually  highest  in  peal 
and  lignite.  The  volatile  matter  was  formerly  termed  volatile  hydro- 
caifoons,  but  it  is  now  clear  that  other  substances  also  are  driven  off  at  a 
red  heat,  and  that  the  volatUe  matter  of  coals  differs  greatly  in  its  char- 
acter.* 

The  coals  of  the  younger  geological  formations  of  the  West  have  a  laige 
proportion  of  carbon  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide  and  water,  and  a  corre- 
spondingly small  proportion  of  hydrocarbons  and  tarry  vapors.  The  Appar 
lachian  coals,  on  the  other  hand,  contain  much  tarry  vapor  and  hydro- 
caibon  compounds. 

The  ash  represents  noncombustible  mineral  matter  and  bears  no  direct 
relation  to  the  kind  of  coal;  and  the  same  is  true  of  sulphur,  which  is  present 
as  an  ingredient  of  pjrrite  or  gypsum. 

The  value  of  a  coal  for  fuel  purposes  is  determined  mainly  by  the  relative 
amounts  of  its  fuel  constituents  which,  named  in  the  order  of  their  calonfic 
value,  are,  hydrogen,  volatile  hydrocarbons,  and  fixed  carbon.  Thus  some 
low-rank  bituminous  coals  have  a  higher  calorific  value  than  anthracite,  due 
probably  to  the  presence  of  some  free  hydrogen. 

The  fixed  carbon  bums  with  difficulty  and  is  highest  in  the  anthracite 
variety,  but  those  with  much  volatile  matter  are  more  free  burning,  and 
ignite  more  readily. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  maximum  calorific  value  seems  to  be  reached 
when  the  volatile  combustible  matter  is  about  18  per  cent  of  the  total  combus- 
tible. 

The  fvel  ratio  is  determined  by  dividing  the  fixed  carbon  percentage  by 
that  of  the  volatile  hydrocarbons,  but  attempts  to  classify  coals  on  this  basis 
have  not  been  very  satisfactory. 

Moisture  is  a  nonessential  constituent  of  coal.  It  not  only  displaces 
BO  much  combustible  matter,  but  requires  heat  for  its  evaporation.  When 
present  in  large  amounts  it  often  causes  the  coal  to  disintegrate  while 
drying  out.  It  ranges  from  perhaps  2  or  3  per  cent  in  anthracite  to  20  or 
30  per  cent  in  lignites. 

Ash  also  displaces  combustible  matter,  but  otherwise  it  is  in  most  cases 
an  inert  impurity.  The  clinkering  of  coal  is  comn^only  due  to  a  high  per- 
centage of  fusible  impurities  in  the  ash,  and  for  metallurgical  work  the 
composition  of  the  ash  often  has  to  be  considered. 

» The  proximate  analysis,  though  apparently  a  simple  operation,  needs  to  be 
carefully  carried  out  to  prevent  variable  results.  See  in  this  connection  U«  S.  GeoL 
Burv.,  Prof.  Pap.  48.  I,  and  Bur.  Mines,  Tech.  Pap.  8,  1913. 

>Bur.  Mines,  Bull.  1.  1910. 


Flo.  I.  —  Enlarged  sectioa  of  bituminouB  coal  from  Ohio.  Crenulated  baitda  ara 
modiGed  liguitio  material.  Dark  bands  conneloid.  White  bodies,  flattened 
aporea.     (E.  C.  JeffTty,  photo.) 


Fia.  2.  —  Enlarged   section   of   canncl   coal   from   Kentucky.     Light  undulatiog 
banda,  wood.    Whits  bodiea,  Q«ttened  spores.     <j^.  C.  Jeffrtg,  photo.) 
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The  foUowing  analysed  will  also  serve  to  illustrate  the  oomposition  of 
the  ash: — 

Ash  Analyses 


SiOs      AlsOi    Fe,Oj     CaO 


Peat,  average  of  \ 

several  .      .      .i25.50;  5.78 
lignite       .      .      .  30.14>13.48 


18.70 
11.70 


Bituminous  coal     34.32  14.62.22.94 


24.00 
23.59 
14.85 


MgO 


3.20 

.88 

1.42 


MnOi 


3.32 
1.16 


«0.    i^K-^ 


7.501.72 
14.22 
10.97 


CI 


60 


PK)» 


2.56 


Sulphur  is  an  objectionable  impurity  in  steaming  coals  on  account  of  its 
corrosive  action  on  the  bofler  tubes.  It  is  also  undesirable  in  coals  to  be 
used  for  metallurgical  purposes  and  gas  manufacture. 

The  table  onfiage  9  gives  the  proximate  and  ultimate  analyses  of  a  number 
of  coals  from  different  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canadaj  the  analjrses 
being  arranged  according  to  grades.^ 

MXtmgin  of  Coal  (1-I2a). —  It  has  been  shown  that  there  are 
"^udations  between  unquestioned  plant  beds  and  mineral  coal, 
and  that  coal,  besides  containing  the  same  elements  as  plant 
tissues,  although  in  different  proportions,  often  shows  the  pres- 
ence of  plant  fibers,  leaves,  stems,  seeds,  etc.,  in  addition  to 
their  occurrence  in  the  associated  rocks.  Moreover,  stumps  of 
trunks  of  trees  are  sometimes  found  standing  upright  in  the 
coal,  with  their  roots  penetrating  the  underlying  bed  of  clay 
(6,  9);  just  as  trunks  of  trees  at  present  stand  in  bogs.  While 
these  facts  point  unmistakably  to  a  vegetable  origin  of  coaJ,  it 
is  less  easy  to  understand  the  exact  manner  in  which  the  great 
accumulations  of  vegetable  matter  have  been  made,  and  the 
changes  from  plant  tissue  to  mineral  coal.  The  several  points 
requiring  explanation  therefore  are:  (a)  conditions  of  accumu- 
lation, (6)  character  of  organisms  forming  coal,  (c)  conditions 
of  initial  process  of  organic  decomposition,  and  (d)  nature  of 
forces  bringing  about  subsequent  alteration  of  organic  residues. 

Conditions  of  Vegetable  Accumulation  (4a,  5,  9,  12,  12a). — While 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  coal  originated  by  the  accumu- 
lation and  alow  decay  of  vegetable  matter  under  water,  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  whether  the  vegetable  matter 
accumulated  by  growth  in  place  {autochthonous  origin)  or  by  the 

1  The  type  names  are  in  each  case  those  given  in  the  reports  from  which  analyses 
were  taken. 


Fro.  1. — SubbituminouB  Coal  from  MaTshoU,  Colo. 


Fio.  2.—"  Mineral  Cbarcool."     {A/Ur  WMU  and  ThUtttn,  Bur.  Mifiei,  £uU.  SSJ 

(U) 
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accunmlatiim   of  transported   vegetable   matter    {aUochOumaus 
origin). 

As  favoring  the  former  theory  we  have  the  perfect  preserva- 
tion of  many  plant  remains,  a  condition  unlikely  to  exist  if  the 
material  had  been  transported  by  streams,  and  the  upright 
trunks  in  coal,  with  roots  extending  into  the  under  clay,  the 
latter  supposedly  representing  the  old  soils  or  bottom  muds 
of  the  swamps  in  which  the  coal-forming  plants  grew. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  allochthonous  coals  may  exist,  be- 
cause some  formations  have  local  coal  deposits  occurring  as 
thin  wedges  or  lenses,  derived  from  drifting  plant  material, 
with  no  roots  penetrating  the  under  clay.  Indeed,  some  recent 
writers,  among  them  Jeffrey  in  the  United  States  (4a,  246), 
have  argued  most  strongly  in  favor  of  this  view,  because  of 
the  high  q>ore  content  of  many  coals,  which  could  only  be  due 
to  accumulation  in  open  water.  The  process  is  a  slow  one, 
but  its  analogue  is  to  be  seen  in  modem  lakes. 

Possibly  also  some  deposits  represent  vegetable  accumula- 
tions in  delta  deposits,  or  in  lacustrine  beds,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Conmaentry  fresh-water  basin  of  France  *  or  the  Tertiary 
coals  of  the  Frazer  delta  in  British  Coliunbia. 

A  diflSculty  to  be  overcome  is  the  fact  that  while  peat  bogs 
are  known  covering  several  square  miles  of  area,  they  are  not 
comparable  in  size  to  the  extensive  coal  deposits  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

Perhaps  the  most  perfect  resemblance  to  coal-forming  con- 
ditions is  that  now  found  in  the  Dismal  Swamp  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  or  the  Great  Sumatra  Swamp  .^ 

In  the  former  the  area  is  very  level,  though  with  slight  de- 
pressions in  which  there  is  either  standing  water  or  swamp  con- 
ditions. Indeed,  there  is  such  a  general  interference  with  free 
drainage  that  the  swamp  areas  are  extensive,  and  vegetable 
accumulations  are  taking  place,  a  thickness  of  8-12  feet  of  peat 
having  formed.  There  is,  moreover,  a  general  absence  of  sed- 
iment. 

In  the  latter  swamp,  which  covers  more  than  80,000  hectares 
(308.8  square  miles)  there  is  being  deposited  a  high-grade  peat 
reaching  a  depth  of  9  meters,  and  having  only  6.39  per  cent  ash 
in  the  dry  fuel. 

»  Stevcnflon,  Ann.,  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.,  XIX:  161,  1910. 

*  Potoni^,  Entstehung  der  Steinkohle,  5th  Ed.:   154,  1910. 
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If  either  of  these  areas  were  submerged  beneath  the  sea,  the 
vegetable  remains  would  be  buried  and  a  further  step  made 
toward  the  formation  of  a  coal  bed.  Re-elevation,  making  a 
coastal  plain,  would  permit  the  accumulation  of  another  coal 
bed  above  the  first,  and  this  process  might  be  continued  again 
and  again. 

The  evidence  now  at  hand  indicates  that  the  vast  deposits 
of  peat  which  represent  the  first  stage  in  coal  formations  were 
probably  accumulated  near  tide  level  for  the  following  reasons: 
(1)  Marine  beds  are  often  intercalated  in  the  coal  measures, 
and  are  sometimes  found  overlying  the  coal;  (2)  brackish-water 
molluscs  are  found  in  some  of  the  rocks  of  the  coal  basins;  (3) 
the  coal  strata  show  a  marked  parallelism  and  a  frequency  of 
salt-water  invasion. 

The  coal-forming  plants  were  of  fresh-water  character,  and 
the  ingress  of  the  sea  was  probably  prevented  either  by  the 
presence  of  barrier  ridges  which  kept  out  the  salt  water,  or  in 
other  cases  a  thick  plant  growth  around  the  borders  of  the 
swamps  may  have  prevented  any  serious  inflow  of  salt  water. 

The  presumption  is,  then,  that  in  many  cases  the  coal-forming 
plants  grew  in  coastal  or  lacustrine  swamps  developed  in  regions 
of  slight  submergence  of  a  very  mature  and  broadly  extended 
peneplain.^ 

Some  peat  swamps  were  probably  located  in  vast  deltas, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  such  large  vegetable  accumulations  took 
place  in  salt  water,  for  although  peat  is  known  to  be  in  process 
of  formation  in  salt  marshes,  White  (12a)  says,  "  it  does  not  seem 
clear  that  coal  with  so  large  a  percentage  of  mother  of  coal, 
jet-like  wood,  etc.,  and  with  such  pure  carbonaceous  matter, 
that  is,  containing  such  a  moderate  percentage  of  ash,  as  the 
coal  in  the  Carboniferous  of  Illinois  or  Indiana,  or  that  inter- 
bedded  with  marine  or  brackish  water  beds  in  Wyoming,  was 
laid  down  in  estuaries  flooded  by  sea  water." 

A  distinction  is,  however,  sometimes  made  between:  (1)  Zfm- 
neiic  coals,  or  those  derived  from  plant  remains  accumulated  in 
fresh  water;  and  (2)  paralic  coals,  or  those  derived  from  plant 
remains  which  collected  in  marshes  near  the  sea  border. 

Character    of  Organisms   Forming  Coal  (4a,  12,  12a,   246). — 

^  Schuchert  points  to  the  persistent  high  sulphur  content  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  coals  as  significant,  for  he  states  that  this  element  is  always  present  in 
marine  marshes  and  almost  wanting  in  fresh-water  ones. 
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Microscopic  study  of  different  coals  shows  that  the  material  is 
composed  of  plant  residues,  consisting  of  the  most  resistant 
components  of  plants. 

The  three  important  recognizable  constituents  are  spores  or 
canneloid,  modified  wood  or  lignitoidf  and  to  a  less  extent  of 
relatively  unmodified  carbonized  wood  or  mineral  charcoal  (mother 
of  coal)  (Plate  III,  Fig.  2).  There  may  also  be  resins,  and  resin 
waxes. 

Examination  of  lignites  by  White  (12a)  showed  them  to  con- 
sist chiefly  of  woody  material,  the  interstices  being  filled  with 
debris  of  macerated  plant  refuse,  comparable  to  many  of  the 
corresponding  varieties  of  black  amorphous  peat,  and  composed 
of  the  more  resistant  residue  of  plant  parts,  such  as  woody 
fragments,  resinous  substances,  spore  and  pollen  eximes,  cuticles 
and  a  cellulosic  residue  forming  the  binding  substance. 

Subbitiuninous  coal  shows  greater  density  and  higher  con- 
centration of  resinous  and  cutinous  substances,  while  stems, 
trunks  or  branches  appear  as  layers  or  lenses  of  dark  black, 
or  jetty,  glassy  character,  and  characteristic  luster  (Plate  III, 
Fig.  1). 

These  same  jetty  layers  show  in  bituminous  coal  (Plate  III, 
Fig.  1),  while  the  dull  laminae  between  represent  plant  debris. 

Cannel  coal  is  formed  almost  entirely  of  spore  eximes,  the 
resins  and  cuticles  forming  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  mass. 
These  spores  were  formerly  mistaken  by  some  for  algae,  and  it 
is  now  recognized  that  neither  the  latter  nor  any  homogeneous 
fundamental  jelly-like  substance  of  this  nature  is  present  in 
bog-head,  cannel,'or  any  other  coal. 

Condilicns  oj  Decomposition.  —  Two  stages  may  be  recognized 
in  the  coalification  process,  viz.,  (a)  the  putrefaction  stage,  which 
is  a  biochemical  process,  and  (fe)  the  alteration  or  metamorphic 
stage,  involving  dynamo-chemical  action. 

When  dead  vegetable  matter  accumulates  imder  water,  it 
does  not  reniain  unchanged,  but  undergoes  a  deoxygenation  and 
dehydrogenation  process,  which  is  accomplished  by  fermentation 
or  maceration  in  which  minute  plants  (bacteria)  and  also  ani- 
mals take  part.  As  a  result  of  this  the  plant  tissues  break  down 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  depending  on  the  stage  of  decay. 
The  change  may  advance  no  further  than  to  convert  the  mass 
into  woody  or  fibrous  peat,  or  it  may  go  far  enough  to  obliterate 
most  of  the  plant  structures,  giving  a  somewhat  jelly-like  black 
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peat,  which  changes  into  the  so-called  amorphous  coal.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  process  of  decay  had  not  advanced  to 
the  same  stage  in  all  peats  prior  to  their  burial  under  sediment. 

The  decomposition  of  the  original  cellulose  (CeHioOg)  of  the 
plant  tissue  Ubetates  substances  such  as  CH4,  as  well  as  CO2, 
CO,  H2O,  etc.  It  seems  probable  that  the  jellification  process 
leads  no  further  than  peat,  and  that  for  the  development  of 
the  later  stages  dynamo-chemical  changes  are  necessary. 

While  in  peat  beds  the  lower  layers  are  under  gentle  pres- 
sure, so  that  a  bed  1  foot  thick,  when  buried  under  15  or  20 
feet  of  other  peat  layers,  may  be  reduced  to  about  1  inch  in 
thickness,  the  real  consolidation  does  not  begin  until  it  is  buried 
under  a  greater  weight  of  sediment. 

Indeed,  heat  and  pressure  seem  necessary  for  the  change 
from  lignite  to  bituminous  coal,  and  long  periods  'of  time  are 
apparently  required  for  the  slow  changes  that  take  place. 

The  process  of  change  from  Ugnite  on  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  dynamo-chemical  one,  which  may  in  fact  overlap  the  bio- 
chemical changes. 

The  first  stage  in  the  densification  of  peat  under  load  is  of 
this  nature.  Occluded  gases  are  expelled,  liquid  putrefaction 
products  forming  the  cementing  paste  or  binder  of  the  coal 
are  partly  hardened,  and  a  reduction  of  the  mass  takes  place. 

As  the  change  continues,  there  is  a  progressive  devolatiliza- 
tion  due  to  geodynamic  processes,  and  while  the  exact  changes 
and  compounds  evolved  are  not  known,  we  do  know  that  there 
is  a  reduction  of  the  volatile  combustible  matter. 

It  has  been  commonly  assumed  that  to  produce  the  higher  grades 
such  as  anthracite,  strong  folding  was  necessary,  in  order  to  develop 
sufficient  heat  and  pressure  for  this  degree  of  metamorphism.  M. 
R.  Campbell  (2, 10)  has,  however,  argued  with  apparent  reason  that 
while  the  chemical  changes  involved  are  induced  by  heat  (of  ordi- 
nary temperature),  still  these  changes  are  retarded  or  prevented 
imless  the  structural  conditions  (presence  of  joints,  etc.)  are 
favorable  for  the  escape  of  the  gaseous  products  of  this  change. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  Pennsylvania  anthracites  are  formed  not 
so  much  because  of  heat  and  pressure,  but  because  of  the  cracking  of 
the  rocks  which  allowed  thorough  oxidation.  The  same  amount 
of  folding  in  the  Pocono  rocks  of  Maryland  has  not  produced  any 
anthracite,  as  the  structural  cos^tions  were  not  favorable  for  the 
free  escape  of  the  gases. 
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Cases  are  known,  where  the  heat  causing  the  changes  is  intense 
and  local,  as  in  the  Cerrillos  coal  field  of  New  Mexico  (80),  or  the 
Crested  Butte  district  of  Colorado  (sB),  where  bituminous  coal  has 
been  locally  changed  to  anthracite  by  a  near-by  igneous  intrusion. 

Some  geologists,  notably  J.  J.  Stevenson,  have  argued  that  the 
anthracite  coal  has  not  been  developed  from  bituminous  coal  by 
metamorphism,  but  that  the  volatile  constituents  were  partly 
removed  by  longer  exposure  of  the  vegetable  matter  to  oxidation 
before  burial  (11).  Among  paleobotanists  there  is  also  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  succession,  peat,  lignite,  etc.,  is  a 
strictly  lineal  one. 

David  White  (l2a)  has  recently  again  called  attention  to  the 
thrust-pressure  hypothesis,  which  postulates  that  the  devola- 
tilization  of  coal  is  the  result  of  thrust  pressure. 

He  points  out  that  as  a  result  of  regional  thrust  pressure, 
essentially  horizontal  in  direction,  the  coal  has  become  dense, 
lithified,  jointed,  further  reduced  in  volume,  schistose  and  even 
crushed,  or  possibly  cemented,  while  gradually  becoming  pro- 
gressively dehydrated,  devolatilized,  and  concentrated  both  as 
to  volume  and  as  to  its  combustible  matter. 

This  pressure,  acting  on  and  transmitted  with  diminishing 
(progressively  compensated)  force  through  the  buried  and  loaded 
coal-bearing  strata,  has  converted  lignite  successively  into  sub- 
bituminous,  semibituminous,  semianthracite,  anthracite,  and 
even  into  graphitic  coal.  ; 

The  degree  of  devolatilization  depends,  other  things  being 
equal,  on  the  intensity  and  the  duration  of  the  pressure  move- 
ment, a  long  moderate  pressure  being  as  effective  as  a  short 
intense  one. 

In  considering  the  evidence  bearing  on  this  hypothesis 
White  points  out  that  we  must  remember  that:  (1)  The  de- 
volatilization  of  coal  is  still  going  on  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
the  rate  being  almost  insensible  in  some  districts,  but  clearly 
perceptible  in  others,  where  active  gas  production  is  observed 
in  certain  mines.  (2)  There  is  no  sharp  Une  of  separation  between 
the  different  kinds  of  coal,  the  intergradation  being  complete 
between  peat,  lignite  and  semigraphitic  coal.  (3)  The  physical 
evidences  of  thrust  pressure,  such  as  jointing,  cleavage,  folding, 
faulting,  crushing,  etc.,  become  in  general  more  highly  developed 
and  conspicuous,  not  only  in  the  coal,  but  also  the  enclosing 
rocks,  as  the  alteration  of  the  coal  proceeds,  and  hence  regions 
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of  greater  change  in  the  coal  show  the  physical  efifects  of  greater 

pressure. 

In  regions  of  initially  equal  stress  the  metamorphism  will, 

other  things  being  equal,  be  greater  in  districts  where  no  buckling 

or  overthrusting  of  beds  has  permitted  escape  from  the  intensity 

of  the  thrust. 

The  following  theory  of  coal  fonnation  has  recently  been  advanced  by 
Bowling  (4).  The  death  of  a  plant  is  marked  by  the  loss  of  power  to  form 
oxidized  hydrocarbon  compounds,  consequently  chemical  reactions  are  set 
up  in  the  material  of  the  dead  plant.  The  formation  of  compounds  of  oxygen 
ftnd  carbon  is  the  first  evidence  of  decay.  With  the  escape  of  these  gases 
the  hydrocarbons  left  behind  become  unstable,  and  loss  of  marsh  gas  follows. 
If  fermentation  accompanies  decay,  new  hydrocarbon  compounds  are  formed 
by  this  parasitic  form  of  life  and  the  reduction  of  oxygen  is  accomplished 
without  great  loss  of  hydrogen,  which  is  the  element  that  gives  character 
to  the  material,  especially  when  in  the  coal  stage.  When  solidified  by 
superposed  load,  the  fermentation  is  arrested  and  pressure  and  heat  cause 
the  subsequent  alteration.  Static  pressure  favors  the  combination  of  oxy- 
gen with  carbon  or  hydrogen.  Heat  causes  the  combination  of  carbon  with 
oxygen  or  hydrogen.  Pressure  effects  the  alteration  without  loss  of  carboOy 
while  heat  wastes  it. 

Chemical  Changes.  —  The  chemical  changes  referred  to  above 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  chemical  equations  (19,  p.  26): 

VxaSTABLB  TlSSUSa-  LO80  BT  DECOMPOSITION  COALS  , 

(1)  5C,H,oO,    =   6  CO,  +  CO    +   3CH4  +  8H,0  +  CaH^O*  1 

Cellulose  Carbon  oxides  Marsh  gas        Water  Lignite 

(2)  6CJI»05    =      8C0j  +  CO  +  5-CH4  +  lOHjO  +  CaH«0 

Cellulose  *  Carbon  dioxide  Marsh  gas  Water  Bituminous 

(3)  7CJI»0,    =        SCO,    +    4CH4  +  19H,0  +  C«HmO 

Cellulose  Carbon  dioxide         Marsh  gas  Water       Semibituzninous 

These  equations  are  not  intended  to  indicate  that  there  is  neces- 
sarily a  direct  passage  from  cellulose  to  semi-bituminous  coal, 
without  the  development  of  intermediate  stages;  and  to  bring  out 
this  lineal  succession  as  well  as  to  show  the  changes  by  a  graphical 
method  we  may  use  the  following  diagram  (Fig.  1)  prepared  by  the 
late  Professor  Newberry. 

In  this  diagram  the  rectangle  A  BCD  represents  a  given  volume 
of  fresh  vegetable  matter,  which  contains  a  small  percentage  of 
mineral  matter,  the  rest  being  organic  substances  consisting  roughly 
of  60  per  cent  carbon  (EFCD)  and  50  per  cent  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  nitrogen  {ABEF).  In  the  change  from  fresh  vegetable  tissue 
to  peat,  part  of  these  four  elements  pass  off  as  gaseous  compounds, 
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80  that  the  remaimng  volume  of  peat  is  less  {BGD  H)  than  the  origi- 
nal volume  of  vegetable  matter  {A BCD).  Since,  however,  H,  O, 
and  N  have  passed  off  in  larger  amounts  than  the  carbon,  the  per- 
centage of  the  latter  in  the  peat  will  be  higher  than  it  was  in  the 
fresh  plant  tissue.  (Ck)mpare  BFGI  and  FIDH  with  ABEF  and 
EFCD.)    The  actual  weight  of  mineral  matter  will  be  the  same. 
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Fig.  1.  —  Diagram  showing  changes  occurring  in  passage  of  vegetable  tissue  to 

graphite.     {After  Newberry.) 

but  its  percentage  will  be  larger.  This  change,  continued,  will 
result  finally  in  anthracite,  the  last  of  the  coal  series,  in  which  the 
per  cent  of  carbon  {LKM  N)  is  high  and  that  of  the  other  organic 
elements  low  (JKL).  The  amount  of  compression  that  occurs  in 
such  changes  as  those  illustrated  in  the  diagram  may  be  understood 
when  it  is  stated  that  it  is  estimated  that  from  16  to  30  feet  of  peat 
are  required  to  make  one  foot  of  true  coal. 

The  following  elementary  analyses  of  peat,  lignite,  and  various 
grades  of  coal  clearly  illustrate  this  gradual  conceatration  of  carbon 
by  losses  of  volatile  elements. 


Elementary  Analyses  of  Coai^ 


Kind 

C 

H 

o 

N 

s 

Aah 

MOISTURS 

Peat 

59.47 

6.52 

31.51 

2.51 

___ 
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Lignite 

52.66 

5.22 

27.15 

.71 

2.02 

12.24 

— 

Subbituroinous  .... 

58.41 

5.06 

28.99 

1.09 

.63 

4.79 

Bituminous 

82.70 

4.77 

9.39 

1.62 

.45 

1.07 

— 

Semibiturainous       .    .    . 

83.14 

4.58 

4.65 

1.02 

.75 

5.86 

Anthracite 

90.45 

2.43 

2.45 

— 

4.67 

— 

Classification  of  Coals.  —  At  the  present  time  a  number  of  kinds  of  coal 
are  recognized  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  whose  differentiation 
depends  on  their  physical  and  chemical  properties.  But  even  these  few 
type  names  are  often  used  in  a  rather  loose  way. 
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Perhaps  the  first  important  attempt  at  classification  was  that  of 
P.  Frazer,  Jr.,  based  on  the  fuel  ratio  (17).     This  was  as  follows:  — 

Fuel  Ratio 

Anthracite 100-12 

Semianthracite 12-  8 

Semibituminous 8-5 

Bituminous 5-0 

Objections  which  have  been  urged  against  this  are  that  all  coals  with  a 
fuel  ratio  of  less  than  5  are  grouped  into  one  class  and  no  provision  made 
for  lignite.     It  also  groups  good  and  poor  bituminous  coals  together. 

Collier  (15)  proposed  that  all  coals  having  a  moisture  content  of  over 
10  per  cent  should  be  classed  as  lignite  and  those  with  less  as  bituminous, 
but  this  differentiation  has  been  shown  to  be  unreliable. 

M.  R.  Campbell,  while  agreeing  to  the  usefulness  of  the  fuel  ratio  classi- 
fication for  coals  above  the  bituminous  grade,  criticised  its  application  to 
coals  of  this  type  or  lower  ones,  and  suggested  a  provisional  classification 
based  on  the  carbon-hydrogen  ratio  (14).^ 

Group  g 

A  (Graphite) •    •  oo 

^  I  Anthracite ?-30  (?) 

D  Semianthracite 26  (?)-23  (?) 

£  Semibituminous 23  (?)-20 

20-17 
17-14.4 
14.4-12.5 
12.5-11.2 

J  Lignite /   .  11.2-9.3 

KPeat 9.3-? 

LWood 7.2 

This  table  is  likewise  faulty,  as  it  does  not  completely  separate  the 
peats,  lignites,  subbitimiinous,  and  even  some  of  the  bituminous  coals. 

Parr  (19),  in  attempting  to  make  a  satisfactory  classification,  points  out 
that  the  term  volatile  combustible  is  incorrect  as  it  consists  of  combustible 
hydrocarbons  and  noncombustible  H,  O,  and  N.  Thus  in  a  Pocahontas 
coal  with  18.70  per  cent  volatile  combustible,  14.5  per  cent  is  hydrocarbons 
and  4.2  per  cent  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  Again,  a  North  Dakota 
lignite  had  41.91  per  cent  volatile  combustibles,  made  up  of  20.28  per  cent 
hydrocarbons  and  21.63  per  cent  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  In  a 
logical  classification,  therefore,  allowance  should  be  made  for  this  inert 
volatile  matter. 

In  Parr's  classification  the  terms  used  are:  vc,  or  volatile  carbon  unasso- 
oiated  with  hydrogen,  obtained  from  C  —  fc  (total  carbon  minus  fixed  carbon); 

1  Campbell  found  that  subdivisioiis  based  on  total  carbon,  total  hydrogen,  and 
calorific  value  were  all  unsatiafactoiy. 


P 
G 
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Bituminous 
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C,  or  total  carbon  as  determined  by  analysis;  and  inert  volatile  matter ^  ob« 
tained  by  subtracting  from  100  per  cent  the  sum  of  total  oarbon,  available 
hydrogen,'  sulphur,  ash,  and  water. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Parr^s  cUissification,  which  follows,  requires  data  from 
both  the  elementary  and  the  proximate  analysis  of  the  ooal. 


Parr's  Classification. 


'Anthra- 
citio 


Coals 


Bitumi- 
nous 


Anthracites  Proper 

Semianthracite 

SemibituminouB 


Bituminous  Proper 


Black  Lignites 


Brown  Lignites 


f 


j  Ratio  ^  below  4%. 

I  Ratio  ^  between  4  %  and  8  %• 

I  Ratio  ^  from  107o  to  15%. 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Ratio  ^  from  20%  to  32%. 
Inert  volatile  from  5  %  to  10  %. 


Ratio  ^  from  20%  to  27%. 
Inert  volatile  from  10  %  to  16  %. 


Ratio  ^  from  32%  to  44%. 
Inert  volatile  from  5  %  to  10  %. 


Ratio  ^  from  27  %  to  44%. 
Inert  volatile  from  10  %  to  16%. 


Ratio  ^  from  27  %  up. 

Inert  volatile  from  16  %  to  20  %• 


Ratio  ^  from  27  %  up. 

Inert  volatile  from  20  %  to  30  %. 


Grout  expresses  the  fuel  ratio  as  follows  (IS): 

Fixed  carbon 
100— Fixed  carbon* 

He  makes  the  following  classification  based  on  pure  coal: — 

Graphite Fixed  carbon,  over  09  per  cent. 

Anthracite Fixed  carbon,  over  93  per  cent. 

1  That  part  of  hydrogen  content,  excluding  the  hydrogen  united  with  oxygen  to  form 
water,  which  is  free  to  enter  into  combustion  with  oxygen  for  the  production  of  heat. 
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Semianthracite Fixed  carbon,  83  per  cent  to  93  per  cent. 

SemibituminouB Fixed  carbon,  73  per  cent  to  83  per  cent. 

Bituminous  , 

Hich  grade I  ^^^  carbon,  48  per  cent  to  73  per  cent. 

1  Total  carbon,  82  per  cent  to  88  per  cent. 

Low  irrade {  ^^^  carbon,  48  per  cent  to  73  per  cent. 

1  Total  carbon,  76.2  per  cent  to  S2  per  cent. 

Cannel 

Black  lignite 


I  Fixed  carbon,  35  per  cent  to  48  per  cent. 
1  Total  carbon,  76.2  per  cent  to  88  per  cent. 
I  Fixed  carbon,  35  per  cent  to  60  per  cent. 
1  Total  carbon,  73.6  per  cent  to  76.2  per  cent. 

Brown  lignite f  Fixed  carbon,  30  per  cent  to  55  per  cent. 

1  Total  carbon,  65  per  cent  to  73.6  per  cent. 

Peat  and  turf f  Fixed  carbon,  below  55  per  cent. 

[  Total  carbon,  below  65  per  cent. 
Wood 

D.  B.  Dowling  (16)  notes  that  one  objection  to  Campbell's  ^  classifica* 

tion  is  the  necessity  for  having  an  elementary  analysis,  which  is  rarely 
made,  costly,  and  time  requiring.  As  a  substitute  for  Campbell's  classifi- 
cation, he  substitutes  what  he  has  provisionally  termed  the  "  split  volatile 
ratio  "  viz  Fixed  carbon  +  t  volatile  combustible . 

Moisture  +  J  volatile  combustible 
An  arrangement  of  a  series  of  coals  by  this  method  and  also  Campbell's 

■=^  ratio  does  not  indicate  great  disagreement ;  moreover,  Dowling's  dassifica- 

tion  has  the  advantage  of  being  based  on  the  proximate  composition.  He 
makes  the  following  subdivisions:  — 


Qroup 

Split  Vol.  Ratio 

Anthracite 

15  UP 

Semianthracite 

13-15 

Anthracite  coal 

10-13 

High  carbon  bituminous 

Bituminous 

6-10 
3.5-6 

Low  carbon  bituminous 

Liirnitic  coal 

3-3.5 
2.50-3 

Tjjgnite 

1.00-2.50 

More  recently,  Campbell  has  suggested  the  recognition  of  two  classes  of 
coal  below  bituminous,  calling  the  upper  grade  ''subbituminous"  and  the 
lower  grade  ''lignite."  He  suggests  that  the  manner  of  weathering  be  used 
as  a  criterion  for  separating  the  bituminous  from  the  subbituminous,  the 
former  cleaving  into  prisms,  while  the  latter  checks  irregularly  on  drying, 
and  when  weathered  on  the  outcrop  cleaves  into  plates  parallel  to  the 
bedding.  The  subbituminous  coals  with  their  black  color  he  claims  can 
be  distinguished  irom  lignites,  because  the  latter  are  brown. 
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White'i  Clatsification.  —  White  (20)  has  ehowD  that  if  a  series  of  coals  ol 
different  ages,  kinda,  and  re^ons  are  plotted  according  to  the  C  :  <0  +  ash) 
ratios  and  calorific  values  as  componenta,  they  describe  a  curve,  which 
Bfaows  a  close  relation  between  the  Increase  of  the  above  meotioned  ratio 
and  the  calorific  power.  Weathered  coals,  thorn  having  over  78  per  cent 
fixed  carbon  in  pure  coal,  and  the  bi^head-cannel  group  (high  in  hydrogen) 
are  the  greatest  variants.  Oxygen  is  ranked  with  ash  in  this  ratio  because 
the  twa  are  approximately  equal  in  anti-calorific  potency.  This  ratio  can- 
not be  used  as  a  basis  for  separation  into  kinds,  such  as  peat,  lignite,  etc 

StnictuTRl   Features  of   Coal  Beds.  —  Outerops  {24.  25).— The 

outcrop  of  a  coal  bed  is  usu&lly  easily  recognizable  on  account  of  its 

color  and  coaly  character;  but  unless  the  exposiu-e  is  a  rathor  fresh 

one,  the  material  is  disintegrated  and  mellowed,  the  wash  from  it 

mingling  with  the  soil,  and  if  the  outcropping  bed  is  on  a  hillside, 

often  extending  some  feet  down  the  slope.     This  weathered  outcrop 

has  been  termed  the  "smut"  or  "blossom"  by  coal  miners.     In 

areas  where  the   beds  have  been  tilted  and  the 

slopes  are  steep,  the  outcrops  of  coal  can  usually 

be  easily  traced;  but  in  regions  where  the  dip  is  low 

and  the  surface  level,  the  search  for  coal  is  often 

attended  with  difficulty,  which  is  increased  if  the 

country  is  covered  with  glacial  drift.     In  such  cases 

boring  or  pitting  is  commonly  resorted  to. 

The  number  of  coal  beds  found  in  any  given 
region  varies,  and  may  at  times  be  large.  Thus  in 
the  Pennsylvania  section,  as  many  as  20  beds  are 
known;  in  Alabama,  at  least,  55  have  been  counted, 
but  not  all  are  workable;  while  in  Indiana  there  are 
25,  of  which  9  are  minable  over  large  areas.  The 
beds  are  rarely  parallel,  and,  moreover,  thin  out  if 
followed  any  distance. 

AssocicUed   Rocks.  —  Most  coal  beds  are  inter- 
bedded  with  shales,  clays,  or  sandstones,  though 
conglomerates  or  limestones  are  at  times  also  found 
in  close  proximity,  the  latter  sometimes  even  when 
of   marine    character,  resting   directly  on    them. 
_       Coal  beds  are  often  underlain  by  a  bed  of  clay, 
in  coal  measures  ''^'^'ch  in  Bome  regions  is  of  refractory  character 
of  wentem  PeiiD-    (Fig.  2);  but  the  widespread  belief  that  all  these 
■ylvania,  show-  under  clays  are  fire-clays  is  unwarranted, 
under  <^  b^B^         Variations     in     Thickness.  —  Coal     beds     or 
(,Afttr  Uopkini.)   "scams "    are  rarely  of  uniform  thickness  over 
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lar^e  areas;  indeed,  a  bed  which  is  of  sufficient  thickness  to 
work  in  one  mine  may  be  so  thin  in  a  neighboring  one  as  to  be 
scarcely  noticeable.  This  irregularity  is  in  some  cases  due  to 
variations  in  thickness  of  vegetable  accumulations,  in  other  cases 
to  local  squeezing  of  the  coal  bed  subsequent  to  its  formation. 


Flo.  3.  —  Section  showiDg  irTegularities  Id  eotl  seam,    a,  tplit;  b,  portiiiB  of  sbale; 
e,  pinoh;  d,  swell;  e,  cut  out. 

These  tfiinnings  and  thickenings  are  commonly  called  "pinching  " 
and  "swellings"  (Fig.  3).  In  regions  of  pronounced  folding,  the 
beds  are  usually  found  in  separate  synclinal  basins,  the  intervening 
anticlinal  folds  having  been  worn  away. 

While  coal  beds  may  vary  in  thickness  from  a  mere  film, 
to  even  more  than  100  feet  in  extreme  cases,  they  are  rarely 
over  8  or  10  feet  thick. 

The  Mammoth  seam  of 
the  Pennsylvania  anthracite 
region  is  50  to  60  feet  thick. 
The  Commentry  basin  of 
central  France  contains  a 
single  bed  of  Permian  coal 
that  locally  exceeds  80  feet 
in  thickness.  But  on  one 
side  of    the  basin  the  coal 

splits  up  into  six   beds  Sep-        Fio.  4.— Section  of  fwUted  coal  iwaiii. 
*^  ,   J   r  J  ,       ,    ,  lAfter  Keua,  Ia.Ofol.  Sun>..  II.) 

arated  by  sand  and    shales. 

This  indicates  that  coal  accumulation  went  on  continuously  on 
one  side  of  the  basin,  but  was  interrupted  six.  times  by  sand 
deposits  on  the  other  side. 

Other  Irregularities.  —  Splitting  (Fig.  3)  is  a  common  feature 
of  many  coal  seams.  The  Mammoth  bed,  so  prominent  in  most 
of  the  anthracite  basins  of  Pennsylvania,  sphts  into  three  separate 
beds  in  the  Wilkesbarre  basin.  This  splitting  is  caused  by  the 
appearance  of  beds  of  shale  (called  "slate"  by  coal  miners), 
wldch  often  become  so  thick  as  to  split  up  the  coal  eeam  ipto 
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two  «  more  hed».  l^Ticn  narrow,  such  a  bed  of  slate  is  called 
a  parting.  The  PHteburg  seam  of  western  Pennsylvania  shows 
a  Bnrelay  parting  or  "  borseheck  "  from  6  to  10  inches  over 
many  square  miles. 

An  btUnmOat  out:  of  pnrting  is  found  in  toe  13-foot  seun  at  tnvcniMB, 
Norft  8eoti«.  At  tlie  outcrop  this  •honed  three  sh«le  partiogB,  of  I  foot, 
9  taebf  and  II  incbv  teqiectJTely.  At  2.VNI  feet  down  the  dip,  these 
partitipi  had  incmaed  to  19,  3,  and  22  feet  respectivdy.  A  7-foot  seam, 
Ipag  284  feet  below  the  13-foot  one,  nuuntained  its  tJucknesB,  howerer, 
for  ibis  Bsine  '^■^»'"—  on  the  dip. 

A  split  may  occanonally  be  caused  by  overthrust  folds  as 
shown  in  Fig.  S. 


In  addition  to  these  "  slate  "  partings,  which  nm  parallel  with 
the  bedding,  others  are  often  encountered  which  cut  across  the  beds 
from  top  to  bottom.  These  in  some  cases  represent  eroaon  channels 
formed  in  the  coal  during  or  subsequent  to  ite  formatioo,  and  later 
filled  by  the  depo^tion  of  sand  or  clay.  In  other  cases  they  are  due 
to  the  filling  of  fissures  formed  during  the  folding  of  the  Btratti. 

Coal  beds  may  pass  into  shale,  the  latter  representing  possibly 
islands  of  mud  or  ridges  which  arose  above  the  level  of  the  marsh  in 
which  the  coal  plants  accumulated. 

Faulting  (Fig.  4)  is  not  an  uncommon  feature  of  coal  beds, 
and  the  coal  is  sometimes  badly  crushed  on  either  side  of  the  line  of 
fracture.  The  amount  of  throw  and  the  number  and  kinds  of  faults 
may  vary,  so  that  one  might  expect  normal,  reverse,  overthrust, 
and  even  step  faults. 
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Weafliering  of  C<m1s.  —  Parr  and  Hamilton  (27),  as  a  result  of  their 
investigations  of  the  weathering  of  coal,  concluded  that  submerged  coal 
does  not  lose  appreciably  in  heat  value,  but  that  outdoor  exposure  results 
in  a  loss  of  heating  value  varying  from  2  to  10  per  cent.  Dry  storage  is 
only  of  advantage  for  high  sulphur  coals,  where  the  disintegrating  effect 
of  sulphur  in  process  of  oxidation  facilitates  escape  of  hydrocarbons  by 
oxidation  of  the  same.  Storage  losses  usually  appear  to  be  complete  at 
end  of  five  months. 

Coal  Fields  of  the  United  States.^  (PI.  IV.)  —  Coal  in  com- 
mercial quantities  occurs  in  thirty-three  states  and  territories,  as 
well  as  in  Alaska.  These  occurrences  can  be  grouped  into  the 
following  fields: 

Area, 
())  Appalachian^   including   parts   of  Pennsylvania,   Ohio,         sq.  mi. 
Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Eastern  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Alabama 69,755 

(2)  AUanlic  Coa^  TriassiCf  including  parts  of  Virginia  and 

North  Carolina 210 

(3)  Eastern  Inlerwr^   including  parts  of  Indiana,   Illinois, 

and  Western  Kentucky       47,000 

(4)  Norlhem  Interior ^  including  a  part  of  Michigan      .  .  11,000 

(5)  Western  Interior ,  including  parts  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  Ne- 

braska, Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and  Texas    .     .  74,900 

(6)  Gulf  Coast  Lignite  Field,  including  portions  of  Arkansas 

and  Texas 2,100 

(7)  Rocky  Mountain  fields  including  parts  of  Colorado,  Ari- 

zona, New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Montana, 

North  Dakota,  South  Dakota     ' 126,022 

(8)  Pacific  Coast  Field,  including  parts  of  Washington,  Ore- 

gon, and  California 1,900 


332,887 
(9)  Alaska 1,210 

The  estimates  of  areas  given  above  are  from  calculations  made  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  fairly  aocurate, 
but  some  of  these  fields  may  be  extended  in  the  future  by  the  development 
of  areas  now  classed  as  unproductive.  This  applies  especially  to  those  in 
which  the  coal  lies  too  deep  to  be  profitably  mined  at  present.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  the  production  of  the  fields  is  by  no  means  propor- 
tional to  their  areas  (compare  above  list  with  table,  p.  54).  Proximity 
to  markets,  value  of  the  coal  for  fuel,  and  relative  quantity  of  coal  per 
square  mile  of  productive  area  are  factors  of  importance  in  determining 
the  output  of  a  field. 

^  The  Rhode  Island  area  of  graphitic  anthracite,  formerly  included  in  this  list, 
IB  referred  to  under  Graphite. 
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Geologic  Distribution  of  Coals  in  the  United  States.  —  The 
accompanying  table,  which  shows  both  the  geologic  and  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  coals  in  the  United  States,  indicates  that 
the  Carboniferous  coals  are  found  chiefly  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  country,  and  the  younger  coals  in  the  western  half.  The 
separation  of  the  Carboniferous  coals  into  well-defined  areas  is 
probably  the  result  of  folding  and  erosion,^  and  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  same  is  true  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Coal  fields. 
The  latter  have  often  been  seriously  disturbed  by  post-Creta- 
ceous uplifts. 

Appalachian  Field  (33,  36,  39,  91,  99,  lOl,  109,  etc.).  — This, 
the  most  important  coal  field  in  the  United  States,  extends  850 
miles,  from  northeastern  Pennsylvania  to  Alabama.  It  shows 
a  maximum  of  180  miles  at  the  northern  end,  narrows  to  less  than 
30  miles  in  Tennessee,  and  expands  again  to  85  miles  in  Alabama. 
About  75  per  cent  of  its  area  contains  workable  coal.  At  the 
southern  end  the  coal  measures  pass  beneath  the  coastal  plain 
deposits,  and  they  may  connect  with  the  Arkansas  Coal  Measures 
beneath  the  Mississippi  embajrment. 

Being  closely  associated  with  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
uplift,  the  coal  measures  of  this  region  partake  of  the  structural 
features  of  the  Appalachian  belt.  The  eastern  margin  of  the  field 
borders  on  a  belt  of  steeply  folded  strata,  forming  the  Appalachian 
Valley,  and  hence  the  coal-bearing  formations  are  much  folded 
here  (Fig.  6,  10),  while  at  the  southern  end  of  the  field  they  are 
faulted  in  addition  (Fig.  6).  Extensive  erosion  following  the 
folding  of  the  Coal  Measures  has  resulted  in  the  development  of 
a  number  of  basins. 

The  Coal  Measures  of  the  Appalachian  field  consist  of  a  great 
thickness  of  overlapping*  lenses  of  conglomerate,  sandstone, 
limestone,  shale,  fire  clay,  and  coal.  The  formations  in  general 
show  a  thinning  from  the  eastern  margin  of  the  field,  westward, 
as  well  as  showing  a  decrease  in  the  number  and  thickness  of  the 
beds.  Owing  to  the  lenticular  character  of  the  deposits,  and  the 
local  thickenings,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  individual  beds  of  coal 
over  wide  areas,  or  correlate  sections  at  widely  separated  points. 

The  middle  Carboniferous  or  Pennsylvanian  includes  most 
of  the  coal  beds  of  the  Appalachian  field,  but  there  are  some 
also  in  the  upper  Carboniferous  and  in  the  Pocono  of  the  lower 
Carboniferous  or  Mississippian. 

1  Aahley,  Ekx>n.  Geol.,  11:  650.  1907. 
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The  classic  section  of  the  Coal  Measures,  first  worked  out 
in  Pennsylvania,  was  as  follows: — 

(1)  Dunkard  or  Upper  Barren  Measures. 

(2)  Monongahela  or  Upper  Productive 
Measures. 

(3)  Conemaugh  or  Lower  Barren  Meas- 
ures. I 

(4)  Alleghany  or  Lower  Productive 
Measures. 

(5)  Pottsville  conglomerate. 
At  the  time  it  was  made  the  second  and 

fourth  members  were  thought  to  be  the 
only  ones  carrying  coal,  and  hencp  the  name 
"Productive";  but  since  then  the  Potts- 
ville has  been  found  to  be  locally  productive, 
and  a  few  seams  have  been  found  even  in 
the  Barren  Measures.  By  some  the  Dunkard 
series  is  now  placed  in  the  Permian. 

The  divisions  named  above  are  recogniz- 
able also  in  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Mary- 
land, but  farther  south  the  identification  of 
all  becomes  difficult. 

The  Appalachian  field  is  divisible  into 
two  parts  of  very  imequal  size,  viz.  (1)  the 
anthracite  field  of  northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  (2)  the  bituminous  area,  which 
occupies  the  balance  of  the  field.^ 

Pennsylvania  Anthracite  Field  (100). — 
This  field  (Fig.  7)  lies  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  state,  covering  an  area  of  about 
3300  square  miles,  about  one-seventh  of 
which  is  underlain  by  workable  coal  meas- 
ures. The  field  has  four  main  subdivisions, 
known  respectively  as  the  northern,  eastern 
middle,  southern,  and  western  middle.  In- 
tense folding  (Fig.  8)  has  placed  some  of 
the  coal  in  synclinal  troughs,  where  it  has 
been  preserved  from  erosion  which  ha^  removed  the  coal  from 
the  intervening  anticlines.  Therefore  the  anthracite  is  found  in 
a  number  of  more  or  less  separated  narrow  basins.     It  has  been 

^  This  includes  some  small  areas  of  semianthracite. 
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efitimated  that  from  94  to  98  per 
cent  of  the  coal  or^iinally  de- 
posited has  been  removed  from 
this  field  by  denudation. 

The  Coal  Measures  of  the  an- 
thracite district  consist  of  beds 
of  sandstone,  shale,  and  clay, 
with  coal  beds  at  intervals  vary- 
ing from  a  few  feet  to  several 
hundred  feet,  though  rarely  ex- 
ceeding 200  feet.  The  coal  beds, 
which  vary  in  thickness  from  a 
few  inches  to  50  or  60  feet,  occur 
throughout  the  entire  section  of 
the  Coal  Measures,  but  are  mo^t 
important  in  the  lower  300  to  500 
Jfeet.  Among  these  theMammoth 
Fio.T.  —  M"pofPenn«ylv«jiaaiiihra-    jg  of  imoortance,  but  Splits  in 

rite   field.     {.Attn  Sloek.  U.  S.  Oeol.  *^ 

Sun .  22<i  -4-iB.  Repi..  III.)  sonie  areas. 

The  anthracite  eection,  though  not  yet  accurately  eorreUted  with  the 
bituminoua  field  of  Western  Pennsylvftnia,  ia  nevertheleaa  knowu  to  con- 


\^  lliL. 


1  J     'Jtitt^t— ■-■*-?1l        *"'SJ~'lt 


tain  the  Pocono.  Mauch  ChuiJi.  Pottaville,  and  Alleghany  series,  as  well  as 
■ome  of  the  higher  ones  of  the  Coal  Measures  (39).    The  Pottaville  conglom- 
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er&te  forms  an  important  stratigraphio  horizon,  reoc^sable  by  its  litho- 
logical  charaot«r8  and  bold  outcrops. 

The  position  of  the  coal  bods  and  physical  characteristics  of  the  coal  have 
neoessitated  the  use  of  special  methods  of  mining  and  of  treatment  after 
mining  (lOO),  Sharpness  of  foldin?  and  steep  dips  prevail,  these  intro- 
ducing many  mining  problems  not  found  in  bituminous  regions.  When 
brought  to  the  surfaoe,  the  anthracite  consists  of  lumps  varying  in  size  and 
mixed  with  more  or  less  shaly  coal  called  bone,  so  that  before  shipment 
to  market  it  is  necessary  to  break,  size,  and  sort  it.  This  is  done  in  a  coal 
breaker  (Fig.  9),  in  which  the  coal  is  crushed  in  rolls  and  sized  by  screens, 
while  the  slate  is  separated  either  by  hand,  automatic  pickers,  or  jigs. 
These  breakers  are  a  prominent  feature  of  the  anthracite  region,  and  much 
money  has  been  spent  in  increasing  their  efficiency.  As  the  result  of  years 
of  mining,  the  refuse  from  the  breakers,  oonsisting  of  a  fine  coal-dust  and 
bone,  termed  "  ctdm,"  has  accumulated  in  enormous  piles.  Much  of  it  ia 
now  being  washed  to  save  the  finer  particles  of  clean  coal;  and  much  is  also 
washed  into  the  mines  to  support  the  roof,  so  that  the  pillars  of  coal,  origi- 
nally left  for  that  purpose,  can  be  extracted. 

On  account  of  its  cleanliness  and  high  fuel  ratio,  anthracite  coal  is 
much  prized  for  domestic  purposes.  Most  of  that  mined  is  marketed  in  the 
eastern  and  middle  states,  although  small  quantities  are  shipped  to  the 
western  states,  especially  those  that  ctui  be  reached  by  way  of  the  Great 


Fio.  9. —  Coal  breaker  in  Pennaylvaoia  anthracite  region. 

Appalscbian  Bituminoas  Area  (36,  41).  Pennsylvania. — The 
Pennsylvania  bituminous  field  includes  an  area  of  about  12,000 
squai'e  miles  lying  mostly  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  (PI.  V), 
and  having  an  exceedingly  irregular  boundary.  In  the  north- 
western part,  where  folding  is  slight,  the  coal  measures  form  outliers, 
capping  the  high  hills  and  ridges;  but  to  the  eastward,  the  more 
marked  synclinal   structure  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a 
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strung  out  series  of  basins.  The  most  northeastern  areas  are  quite 
isolated,  and  include  the  Bernice  (semi-anthracite),  Barclay,  and 
Blossburg  basins,  as  well  as  an  easterly  one,  the  Broadtop  (PL  V), 
The  coals  range  in  age  from  Pottsville  to  Dunkard,  and  in  about 
four-fifths  of  the  territory  the  thickness  of  the  Upper  Carboniferous 
rocks,  including  Dunkard,  is  less  than  1000  feet,  while  in  one-third 
it  is  under  500  feet  (41) .  Faults  are  rarely  found.  On  account  of  the 
variation  in  thickness  of  the  sandstones  and  other  rocks,  splitting 
of  coal  seams,  and  other  irregularities,  correlation  is  difficult.  But 
in  a  general  way  the  beds  above  the  Pittsburg  seam  appear  to  be 
more  regular  in  their  appearance  and  more  constant  in  their  dis- 
tance from  one  another,  than  the  beds  in  the  lower  part  of  the  section. 
The  number  of  coal  seams  recognized  in  the  several  series  is  as 
follows  (99):  — 

Dunkard  series,  1100-1200  feet  thick,  12  coals 

Monongahela,       200-  300  feet  thick,    6  coals 

Conemaugh,         500-  700  feet  thick,     6  coals,  mostly  unimportant 

Alleghany,  300  feet  thick,    4  coals 

Pottsville,  several 

The  Alleghany  yields  about  forty  per  cent  of  the  bituminous  coals 
mined  in  Pennsvlvania.  While  most  of  the  coal  beds  are  of  limited  extent, 
the  celebrated  Pittsburg  seam  at  the  base  of  the  Monongahela  has  an  aver- 
age thickness  of  7  feet  over  about  2100  square  miles  of  its  area  and  an  esti- 
mated tonnage  of  9,641,792,907  short  tons,  thus  making  it  one  of  the  most 
important  bitimiinous  coal  beds  in  the  world.  This  same  seam  is  also 
recognizable  and  important  in  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Maryland. 

Ohio.  —  In  Ohio  (40,  90-92)  the  five  subdivisions  of  the  middle  and 
Upper  Carboniferous  are  also  recognized,  and  there  are  at  least  16  coal  beds, 
of  which  6  are  important.  These  include  the  Pomeroy,*  Pittsburg,  Meigs 
(Sewickley  of  Pennsylvania),  Clarion,  Lower  Kittanning,  Middle  Kittan- 
ning.  Upper  Freeport,  Wellston,  and  Block  (Sharon).  The  Pittsburg 
coal  is  of  high  importance  and  the  Middle  Kittanning  includes  the  well- 
known  Hocking  Valley  coal. 

Maryland.  —  In  Maryland  the  coals  lie  in  three  broad  northeast-south- 
west synclinal  folds,  the  coal  measures  of  these  being  separated  by  Missis- 
sippian  or  Devonian  Rocks,  exposed  by  erosion  of  the  intervening  anti- 
clines. The  eastern  or  Potomac  basin  is  the  most  important  of  the  three. 
The  geologic  i)osition  and  number  of  coals  is  as  follows:  Monongahela, 
with  Pittsburg  (Elk  Garden),  Tyson,  and  Koontz  coals;  Conemaugh,  2 
coals;  Alleghany  with  Upper  Freeport  (Thomas  or  three  foot).  Middle 
Kittanning  (Davis  or  six  foot),  Brookville  (Parker),  and  Clarion  (Blue- 
baugh);  Pottsville,  with  two  seams.  The  coals  are  good  steaming  fuels 
and  will  coke  (71). 

^  Formerly  regarded  as  Pittsburg,  but  shown  by  Bownocker  to  be  equivalent  of 
Redstone  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia.  (Ohio  Geol.  Surv.,  4th  ser.,  Bull. 
9,  p.  96,  1908.) 


Fio.  2.  —  View  io  Arkansaa  coai  field.     {H.  flwi,  pholo.) 
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Wett  Virginia.  —  In    thia    state    the  Cool  Meamirea 

g  occupy  an  irregular  rectangle  extending  from  the  Alleghany 

g  Mountain   region  northwestward  to  the  Ohio  River.     The 

I  deepest  part  of  the  Appalachian  basin  takes  a  southwest 

.  course  across  the  state,  the  axis  rising  to  the  southward. 

^  From   this  the  strata  rise  to  the  northwest,  while  l«  the 

S  southeast  the  basin  shows  a  series  of  folds  of  increasing 

S  steepness  and  height  towards  the  eastern  boundary  of 

a  the  fields. 

£  The  coal  beds  range  from  the  Pocono  t«  the  Dunkard 

O  in  age.    The  Pocono  contains  some  unimportant  beds  of 

oD"  anthracite  along  the    eastern    border  of  the   field,    but 

-"  £  westward  the  formation  is  noted  for  ita  petroleum  and 

-  "  absence  of  coal. 
"S  ^  The  PottflviUe  carries  the  coals  of  the  New  River  and 

•-   .  Pocahontas  series,  these  underlying  an  area  of  about  2000 

S  ig  square  miles  in  the  southeastern  and  eastern  part  of  the 

■S  ^  field.  These  coals  are  of  high  quality,  being  low  in  sulphur 

"BJ^  and  ash.     In  northern  West  Virginift  the  Alleghany  series 

^  E  carries  several  coal  beds,  but  with  one  exception  these 

mS  disappear  to  the  Bouthwestward,  The  Conemaugh  carries 

V'^  twocoalbedsofimportance,  while  the  Monongahela  carries 

s  a  six  distinct  beds,  including   the  famous  Pittsburg  seam. 

S  'I  No  coals  of  much  importance  are  found  in  the  Dunkard. 
•S  g         YiTginia  (111).  — The  coals  of  the  Mountain  Province 

J  ^  are  of  either  Mississippian  or  Pennsylvtuiian  age.    The 

u  _'  first  or  least  important  forma  a  belt  of  small  areas  of 

"^  Tl  either  semibituminous   or  semianthracite  character  ex- 

°  3  tending  from  Wythe  to  Frederick  counties,  but  the  only 

D  3  one    of   much    importance    is  the  Montgomery-Pulaski 


g  J  The  Pennsylvanian  coals  lie  in  the  extreme  southwest«m 

0  I  part  of  the  state  in  the  Cumberland  Plateau  region,  and 
—  0  are  the  most  important  producers.  The  two  chief  fields 
k  S'  '■'^  the  Pocahontas  or  Flat  Top  and  the  Big  Stone  Gap 
§  coal  fields. 

^  The   coal  measures,    which  are  probably  mostly  of 

■°  Pottsville   age,   show   comparatively  little  disturbance, 

.°  although  they  lie  immediately  west  of  the  highly  folded 

g  rocks  of  the  Great  Valley  {Fig.  10),  but  the  Pocahontas 

S  field  is  abruptly  terminated  on  the  east  by  a  fault.     In 

^  the  Pocahontas  field  there  are  at  least  six  workable  beds; 

g  the  coal  is  of  excellent  quality  for  ateaming  purposes,  shows 

m  often  a  remarkably  low  BJth   content,  and  Inakcs  a  good 

1  coke.  The  Big  Stone  Gap  field,  which  extends  into  Ken- 
o  tucky,  contains  eight  workable  seams  and  is  even  a  more 
^  important  producer  of  coal  and  coke. 

^  Southern  Appalackian  Field. — ^In  the  southern 
Appalachian  field  the  coal-bearing  rocks  are  mainly 
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of  Pottsville  age,  and  in  the  Birmingham,  Ala.,  district,  have  a  thick- 
ness of  probably  5000  to  6000  .feet.  The  Coal  Measures,  which 
show  much  disturbance  on  their  eastern  margin,  with  but  little 
toward  the  west,  are  divisible  into  a  lower  (Lee,  Lookout,  or 
Millstone  Grit)  group,  carrying  about  three  thin  seams  in  the 
lower  part,  and  an  upper  group,  with  many  beds  of  coal. 

Although  the  coals  and  associated  rocks  were  originally  deposited 
in  a  broad  trough,  this  has  been  subsequently  folded,  and  faulted, 
while  the  basins  are  separated  partly  by  faulting  and  partly  by 
ero^on  of  intervening' anticlinal  crests. 

There  are  three  main  districts,  known  as  the  JelUco,  Chattanoc^a, 
and  Birmingham,  the  latter  containing  four  fields,  viz.,  the  Warrior, 
Coosa,  Cahaba,  and  Blount  Mountain. 

The  TrUstic  Field  (ill.  112).  —  This  oool  field,  which  is  more  important 
historically  than  economically,  having  been  worked  as  early  as  1700, 
includes  several  small  st«ep-Bided  basins  (F^.  II),  lying  in  the  Piedmont 


Fio.  11.  —  General  structure  section  of  the  Richmond  Bama  in  the  vicinity  of 
Junes  River.  A,  A,  A,  minor  flexures,  with  beds  downthmwn  to  the  west; 
/,  /,  /,  faults.  The  heavy  (ilack  band  represents  the  supposed  position  of  the  . 
eoal  beds.  North  and  south  of  this  section  the  beds  appear  to  be  deeply  fftulted 
down  against  the  western  margin,  and  the  apparent  synclinal  structure  die- 
apitears.  The  superficial  portioa  of  this  section  is  baaed  od  observation  and 
reliable  information;  the  deeper  portion  is  hypothetical.  (A/ter  Shaier  and 
Woodaorth.   U.  S.  Oeol.  Surv.,  ISth  Ann.  Rept.,  Pi.  II.) 

region  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  It  is  probable  that  the  coal- 
bearing  beds  of  the  several  areas,  originally  horizontal,  were  formerly 
continuous,  having  been  separated  by  folding,  faulting,  and  denudation. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  coal  is  cut  by  dikes  and  sheets  of  igneous  rook, 
which  have  locally  altered  it  to  natural  coke  or  carbonife. 

Eastflrn  Interior  Field  (34,  57-59,  65-69).— This  field  is  an  oval, 
elongated  baan  (Fig.  12),  extending  northeast  and  southwest, 
with  the  marginal  beds  dipping  gently  toward  the  lowest  portion, 
which  lies  in  Illinois,  where  the  beds  are  nearly  horizontal.  It 
covers  most  of  Illinois,  southwestern  Indiana,  and  a  small  part  of 
Western  Kentucky,  vrith  some  small  outUera  in  Missouri,  near  St. 
Louis  and  St.  Charles,  and  two  in'  lUinoia. 
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The  coal-bearing  rocks  rest  unconformahly  on  lower  Carlxmifor- 

OU9,  Devonian,  and  Silurian  strata,  the  l>asal 

member  being  a  san<latonc,  probably  the  cquiv- 

J|       alent  of  thr  Pottavillo.    Tho  coal-lKjaring  rocks, 

which  have  a.  maximum  thicknpsH  of  fully  2200 

f  I  -i  f<^^  ■"  ll'inois,  Ix'long  to  the  Coal  Measures, 

i'tt  '^-  although   the  upper  part  may  be  of  Permian 

B  §  age,  and   the  highest  workable  coals  beds  are 

I   ^  classed  as  Frecport  or  Conemaugh.     The  coal 

'  -5  seams  occur  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  section, 

^  and  hence  outcrop  around  the  margin,    the 

-■  mining  operations  beii^  therefore  confined  to 

^  a  narrow  belt,  because  near  the  center  of  the 

■g  basin  the  coal  beds  underlie  too  great  a  thick- 

'^  ness  of  unprodurtivc  strata  to  permit  of  prof- 

.  itable  working  under  present  conditions. 

-       Great  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  at- 

3  tempts  at  correlation  of  the  coal  beds  of  different 

'^   parts  of  the  field,  because  of  the  varying  section 

3    5  shownfromplacetoplace,  and  lack  of  continuity 

3    "-  of  the  beds.    In  consequence,  the  custom  has 

)     ^  arisen  of  giving  the  coal  beds  numbers  instead 

I     I  of  nama,. 

.       g       The   coals    of    the  Eastern    Interior   field, 

I      o  although  varying  widely  in  quality,  are  all 

t      a  bituminous.     On  account  of  their  higher  per- 

'      "■  centage  of  ash  and  sulphur,  they  are  little  used 

I  for  coking.     Most  of  the  coal  used  in  and  near 

3  this  field  is  supplied  from  it;  but  even  within 

8  the  field  the  Appalachian  coals  enter  into  cora- 

3  petition.     The  cannci  coal  found  near  Cannels- 

o  burg,  Kentucky,   which  is  the  only  good  gas 

a  producer   found   in  this   field,   finds  a  ready 

j    market. 

"_        In  Illinoia  the  seetion  Involves  (57);  — 
5        a.  Upper  or  Barren  Coal  Measures. 

6.  LowerorProductiveCoalMeasuresicoalbearihg. 

c.  Millstone  Grit  or  Man.s(ield  Sandstone. 

«  The  old  survey  reeogniKcd  16  beds,  of  which  1-7 

are  commonly  worked,  hut  later  work  thron-s  douht 

on  this  classification;  the  areas  of  important  development  of  the  different 
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beds  are  not  coincident,  but  aa  a  general  rule  the  coals  above  No.  2  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state  are  persistent  in  extent  and  thickness  over 
large  areas,  while  in  the  eastern  portion  all  the  seams  are  irrt^lar  in 
both  extent  and  thickness.  As  a  rule,  the  lower  seams  are  better  than 
the  upper  ones,  and  the  quality  also  increases  from  north  to  south.  The 
Illinois  seams  vary  from  3  to  8  feet  in  thickness,  and  all  are  bituminous, 

Ashley  subdivides  the  Indiana  section  as  follows:  — 

Permian-Merom  group;  Upper  or  Barren  Measures,  O'^OO'. 

Coal  Measures  i  ^***^li  group;  main  coal-bearing  measures,  100'-600'. 
.  Mansfield  group;  basal  sandstone  member,  0'-200'. 

The  coal  field  is  roughly  divisible  into  two  areas,  viz.  an  eastern  or 
"block-coal"  area,  and  a  western  or  bituminous  area.  The  former  is 
also  bituminous,  but  shows  a  peculiar  block-Uke  jointing. 

The  Indiana  section 
shows  at  least  2a  dis- 
tinct coal  beds  (59), 
nearly  all  of  them  2  feet 
or  more  thick  in  some 
places,  and  nine  of  them 
continuing  of  minabie 
thickness  over  large 
areas.  The  upper  five 
of  the  nine  numbered 
ones  are  coking  and 
occur  in  broad  sheets,  Fio.  13.— 
while  the  lower  four 
occur  in  basins  and  are 

not  extensively  workable.  No.  5  is  the  most  important  bed  in  the  state 
and  can  be  correlated  the  entire  length  of  the  field. 

In  Kentucky  the  ooals  have  been  numbered  from  1-12,  beginning  at  the 
bottom  and  lettered  beginning  at  the  top.  Nos.  9,  II,  and  12  are  the 
chief  ones  worked.  One  of  these  is  exceedingly  persistent,  being  found 
under  a  part  of  the  whole  of  two  counties,  with  an  average  thickness  of 
5  feet,  and  at  a  depth  commonly  of  less  than  200  feet. 

Northern  Interior  Field  (72).  —  This  field  forms  a  large  ba^n  io 
which  the  coal  dips  irregularly  from  the  mar^n  toward  the  center 
(Fig.  14),  but  on  account  of  the  heavy  mantle  of  glacial  drift  it  has 
been  difficult  to  determine  its  exact  boundaries,  and  prospecting  is 
necessarily  done  by  means  of  drilling.  The  Coal  Measures,  which 
are  probably  of  Pottsville  age,  attain  a  total  thickness  of  600  to  700 
feet  in  the  center  of  the  basin,  and  include  7  horizons  of  workable 
coal  with  an  average  thickness  of  2  feet  and  rarely  exceeding  4  feet. 
The  Verne  coals  near  the  top  may  correspond  with  the  Mercer  coala 
of  Ohio  (Lane).  Coal  is  found  near  the  center  of  the  basin  at 
depths  of  400  feet  or  more,  though  the  beds  that  are  mined  are 
mostly  at  depths  of  100  to  250  feet.     All  the  coala  are  bituminous 
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and  used  chiefly  for  fuel,  but  some  are  coking,  and  others  will  prob- 
ably prove  of  value  for  gas  manufacture.  Saginaw  and  Bay  City 
are  important  mining  towns. 

W«Btem  Interior  Field  and  Southwestern  Fields  (35).  — These 
two  fields  form  a  practically  continuous  belt  of  coal-bearing  forma- 


tJons,  extending  from  northern  Iowa  southwestward  for  a  distance 
of  880  miles  into  central  Texas.  Throughout  most  of  this  area  the 
beds  he  horizontal,  or  have  a  gentle  westward  dip  averaging  10  to 
20  feet  per  mile,  but  a  notable  exception  is  foimd  in  the  beds  of  east- 
em  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas,  which  are  rather  strongly  folded, 
reminding  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  area. 


aeasurca  of  Iowa. 

Western  Interior  Field. —  The  Coal  Measures,  composed  of  Ume- 
stones,  shales,  fire  clays,  and  coal  beds,  rest  unconformably  on  the 
Mississippian  and  dip  westwardly  under  beds  of  Permian,  Creta- 
ceous, and  Pleistocene.  Toward  the  south  and  west  the  beds  increase 
in  thickness,  the  maximum  being  1000  feet  in  Iowa  (62),  3000  in 
Kansas  (63),  and  200  in  Missouri  (74).  In  a  general  way  there  is 
a  prevailing  dip  westward  of  10-20  feet  per  mile;  in  detail  the  dip 
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is  Bouth-southwest  in  Iowa,  west-northwest  in  Missouri,  and  usually 
northwest  in  Kansas. 

The  Coal  Measures  are  divisible  into  two  parts.  The  lower  is 
knoWQ  as  the  Des  Moines  in  Iowa,  and  the  Cherokee  and  Marmaton 
in  Kansas.  The  upper  is  t«rnied  the  Missourian  in  Iowa,  but  in 
Kansas  is  made  up  of  the  Pottawatomie,  Douglas,  and  Shawnee. 
In  bothstates  most  of  the  eoal  mined  conies  from  the  Cherokee  shales 
horizon.  Those  found  in  the  upper  measures  are  thin,  even  though 
persistent. 

Most  of  the  coal  mined  in  this  field  comes  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  coal  measures,  where  the  beds  are  irregular  in  thickness  and 
distribution,     in    conse- 
quence of  deposition  on    '^^ZiVSl  "  '^'^^'tSt'  " 
a  very  uneven  surface.         r^l^^^^!7""'  t^^nja.  •H.-n-a. 

Ail  the  coals  of  this  ,l 

field  are  essentially  bitu-  >•■ 

minous  and  used  chiefly 
for  steaming  and  heating 
purposes,  being  of  no 
value  for  either  coking  or  . 
gas  making.  Some  of  the 
seams  wiU  coke,  but  there 
is  no  demand  for  the  omui  (c^t 
product,  and  the  sulphur 
and  ash  are  too  high  for 
gas  making. 

The  Oklahoma  and  Ar- 
kansas portions  of  the 
Western  Interior  field  are 
directly  connected,  but 
the  coals  differ  somewhat.  " 

The  rocks  of  the  Okla-     Lown-co«jiie 
homa  field  (60),  liclong  to 

the  Coal  Measures  (Fig.     f'"-  la— folumnar  aeoti-n  ot  ™^-lxaring  rock* 
,„,     ,,        ,  .  ,,      7  in    Oklahoma   coal    M<\.     (After    Taff.U.S. 

16),  the    lowest  coal  beds  ^^^  _^y,^    22nd  Ann.  Rent.  Pi  III.) 

being   probably    in    the 

upper  part  of  the  Lower  Coal  Measures,  and  ttie  highest  coal  in 

the  Upper  Coal  Measures. 

The  coal  field  is  characterized  by  l>oth  folds  and  faults.  The 
anticlines  are  generally  narrower  and  deeper  than  the  synclines,  with 
a  tendency  to  overturn  to  the  north,  but  the  folds  die  out  to  the 
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westward  and  northwestward.  There  are  seven  important  beds  of 
workable  character,  as  well  as  some  that  are  workable  locally. 
The  coals  are  bituminous  and  coking. 

In  the  Arkansas  field  (49)  the  rocks  (sandstones  and  shales)  are  all 
of  Pennsylvanian  age,  and  involve  a  section  several  thousand  feet 
thick,  which  can  be  correlated  fairly  well  with  the  Oklahoma  area. 
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Fio.  17.  —  Generalized  columnar  section  of  the  co(il-bearing  rocks  of  Arkansas. 

(Afler  Cottier,  U.  5.  Geol.  Surv,  Butt.  326.) 

They  are  bent  into  a  trough  in  which  there  are  a  number  of  sub- 
ordinate folds  and  some  normal  and  thrust  faults.  The  coals  of 
the  Hartshome  horizon  (Fig.  17)  are  economically  the  most  impor- 
tant, while  those  below  it  are  probably  thin  and  not  continuous. 
*  The  coals  range  from  bituminous  to  semianthracite,  and,  although 
not  of  coking  character,  excel  in  quality  any  found  west  of  West 
Virginia. 
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Southwestern  Field  (40).  —  This  area,  lying  in  northern  Texas, 
is  separable  into  a  northern  and  southern  portion  by  an  arm  of 
Cretaceous  strata,  extending  across  it.  The  coals,  which  are  all 
Pennsylvanian,  rest  uncomformably  on  the  Mississippian  and  are 
overlain  by  the  Permian  on  the  north.  There  are  five  divisions, 
which  carry  three  workable  coal  beds,  and  while  all  are  of  bitu- 
minous character,  none  of  them  are  coking. 

Rocky  Mountain  Fields  (38).  —  These  cover  a  broad  area  extend- 
ing from  the  Canadian  boundary  southward  into  New  Mexico, 
a  distance  of  about  1000  miles,  and  including  a  large  number  of 
fields  of  varying  size  and  irregular  shape.  Most  of  these  beds  lie 
within  the  mountainous  region,  but  at  the  northern  end  of  the  area, 
in  Wyoming  and  the  Dakotas,  the  coal  fields  extend  eastward  under 
the  Great  Plains  for  some  distance.  The  age  of  the  coal  ranges 
from  Lower  Cretaceous  to  Eocene  (Tertiary),  though  most  of  it 
belongs  to  the  former. 

While  portions  of  this  enormous  area  of  coal-bearing  strata  are 
only  slightly  disturbed,  mountain-building  forces  and  igneous  in- 
trusions have  affected  a  large  proportion  of  the  region,  often  materi- 
ally changing  the  character  of  the  coal.  Thus,  while  in  tmdis- 
turbed  portions  of  the  field  the  beds  may  be  lignitic  (PI.  VIII, 
Fig.  2),  in  the  disturbed  parts  they  have  been  altered  to  bitu- 
minous. Igneous  intrusions  may  have  changed  the  latter  locally 
to  anthracite,  as  in  the  Crested  Butte  (55)  area  of  Colorado  or  the 
Cerrillos  field  of  New  Mexico  (80).  Some  of  the  bituminous 
coals  produce  an  excellent  quality  of  coke. 

Colorado  (54,  55)  is  the  most  important  coal-produciog  state  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  the  distribution  of  its  coal  fields  being  shown  in  Fig.  18. 
The  Raton  field  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state,  extending  into  New 
Mexico  (82),  is  the  most  important  producer  and  yields  coking  coal.  Like 
many  of  the  fields  of  this  region  the  coals  which  are  of  Cretaceous  age  are 
both  folded  and  faulted.  They  are,  moreover,  crossed  by  igneous  intrusions, 
which  have  in  some  places  produced  natural  coke,  but  in  others  destroyed 
the  value  of  the  coal.  The  subbituminous  coals  of  the  South  Platte  field, 
and4he  bituminous  ones  of  the  Canon  City  area  are  also  important.  An- 
thracite is  obtained  in  the  Yampa  and  Crested  Butte  fields.  The  latter 
lies  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  great  Uinta  Basin  field,  which  extends  into 
Utah. 

Wyoming  (116-118)  has  a  larger  percentage  of  its  area  underlain  by  coal- 
bearing  rocks  than  any  other  Rocky  Mountain  state,  but  most  of  this  lies 
in  the  Great  Plains  region,  and  the  coals,  which  are  chiefly  Cretaceous,  are 
on  the  whole  of  subbituminous  character  (Fig.  19).  The  Green  River 
basin  in  southwestern  Wyoming  is  the  most  productive  area  and  yields 


Flo.  1.  —  View  ID  nib-bitumiDous  coaJ  area,  between  Miners  luid  Caniiel,  Texas. 


Fto.  2.  —  Lignite  team,  Wiilialon,  N.  Oak.     (Afltr  F.  W^der.  jAoto.) 
(43) 
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bituminous  coal,  and  the  mme  is  aim  obtained  from  amall  areas  in  the 
Powder  River  basin  of  northeaBtem  WyomLnR. 

Utah  (iOQ)  has  two  bnce  coal  areas  (FIr.  1^).  The  laTRCst  of  thene  is 
that  of  the  Uinta  Basin,  which  carries  L'p|KT  CrctaiM%ua  bituminous  eoals 
of  coking  character,  and  which  are  worked  chiefly  in  the  Book  CNffs  flelda 


on  the  southern  rim  of  the  basin.     The  othor  large  hold  lios  in  southern 
Utah,  but  is  not  commercially  devclni>cd. 

Other  Rocky  Mountain  Slates.  —  A  great  area  of  Eocene  lignitic  coal  is 
found  in  the  Fort  Union  region  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Mon- 
tana (75-77).  Passing  towards  the  mountainous  district  of  Montana,  the 
coab  |iasa  into  high-irrade  subbi luminous  and  bituminous  ones.  Red 
Lodge,  Carbon  County,  yielding  a  coal  between  bituminous  and  subbitiimi* 


noue,  is  the  most  important  producer,  and  the  Bull  Mountain  area  ie  now 
second.    Cokiag  bituminous  coal  is  also  obtained. 


Gulf  Province  Lignites  (70,  73,  105-107).  —  These  are  of  Eocene 
(Tertiary)  age  and  are  all  low  grade,  witli  the  exception  of  those 
along  the  Rio  Grande,  northwest  of  Laredo,  which  may  be  re- 
ganled  as  subbituminous.  Those  found  near  Eagle  Pass  are 
of  still  better  quality,  but  occur  in  the  Cretaceous. 

Pacific  Coast  Fields  (37).  —  Tertiary  coals,  partly  bituminous, 
though  mainly  lignitic,  occur  scattered  over  a  wide  area  in  the  states 
ofCalifomia(60-53),Waahington(114),  and  Oregon  (93,  94).  The 
separate  fields  are  limited  in  extent,  and  widely  separated. 
Their  output  is  small  as  compared  with  some  other  states,  but 
still  it  ia  becoming  of  growing  importance. 

Of  the  scattered  fields  in  Washington,  the  most  important  lie 
directly  east  of  Seattle  and   Tacoma.    The  total  thickness  of 
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S  coal-bearing  strata  is  about  10,000  feet, 
V  but  important  coal  beds  are  found 
I  only  in  the  lower  2000  feet.  The 
•E-  quality  of  the  coal  varies.with  the  extent 
I  of  the  dynamic  disturbance,  and  hence 
'  "^  there  may  be  variation  even  in  a  single 
uto  field.  Some  of  the  coal  is  cokii^.  The 
£%  industry  suffers,  however,  from  compe- 
ls '^  tition  with  oil  fuel. 
M  ^  Both  California  and  Oregon  are  small 
g  "^  producers.  In  the  former  coals  of  sub- 
^  ^  bituminous  character  have  been  mined 
J  *  near  Tesla,  Alameda  County,  and  re- 
^  -g  ccntly  coal  of  good  bituminous  grade 
§  ^  has  been  worked  in  Stone  Canyon, 
5  g  Monterey  County.  Indeed  this  is  of 
g  ".  sufficiently  hiRh  quality  to  compete  with 
!S  ..  foreign  coals  brought  into  San  Francisco. 
■*  E  In  Oregon,  the  Coos  Bay  field  has 
'  -o  been  a  small  but  fairly  steady  producer. 
1  £  Oil  may  be  said  to  dominate  the  fuel 
a  g;  situation  along  the  Pacific  coast,  and  as 
a  -  long  as  this  continues,  the  demand  for 
coal  will  he  limited. 

Alaska  (45,  46).  —  Although  Alaskan 
coal  was  first  mined  in  1852  at  Fort 
Graham,  and  coal  deposits  have  been 
discovered  at  a  number  of  localities, 
the  quantity  produced  is  email.  Thifl 
is  due  to  location  (Fig.  21),  character 
of  deposits,  which  are  often  badly 
folded  and  crushed,  cheaper  oil  fuel, 
and  also  conditions  obtaining  as  relat- 
ing to  patent  claims  regulated  by  the 
U.  S.  Government.  These  last  named 
obstacles  have  no  Ijeen  largely  re- 
moved and  developments  are  expected 
to  follow  the  building  of  railroads 
which  Tvill  render  the  fields  acces- 
sible.' Indeed,  in  1913,  the  domestic 
■  Bur.  Mines,  Bull.  3G,  1912. 
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product    formed    only    1.7  per    cent   of  all  the   coal   used  in 
Alaska. 

The  table  on  p.  48  gives  the  character  and  location  of  the 
Alaskan  coals. 


Fio.  21. — Map  of  Alaska,  showing  distribution  of  coal  and  coal-bearing  rocks,  so 
far  as  known.     {After  Martin,  U.  S.  GeoL  Surv.,  Bull,  314.) 

Canada.  —  The  coal  regions  of  Canada  include:  (1)  The 
Maritime  Provinces;  (2)  Western  Provinces;  (3)  Vancouver 
and  other  Pacific  Coast  islands. 

Maritime  Provinces.  —  Leaving  out  the  coals  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, which  are  of  little  importance,  we  have  several  areas 
of  active  production  in  Nova  Scotia.  There  the  coal-bearing 
rocks  range  from  Lower  Carboniferous  to  possibly  Permian, 
but  the  only  important  beds  are  those  occurring  in  the  Coal- 
Measures  proper,  lying  above  the  Millstone  Grit.  The  four 
areas  are  (1)  the  Cumberland  (including  Joggins  and  Spring 
Hill),  (2)  Pictou,  (3)  Inverness,  and  (4)  Sydney.  In  all  of  these 
the  coal  is  bituminous,  and  in  (2)  and  (4)  of  coking  character. 
The  beds  show  more  or  less  folding,  and  in  one  area  at  least 
(Pictou)  some  strong  faulting.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
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Stbteu 


Kind  amp  Distribution  of  Alaska  Coals 

Series  Charactbb  or  Coal  Pkincipal  DiBTRiBUnoif 


Quaternary 


Tertiary 


Cretaceous 


Jurassic 


Caifooniferous 


Pleistocene 

f  Pliocene 

Miocene  or 

Eocene 
Eocene 


Upper  Cretaceous 


{ 


Pennsylvanian 
Mississiopian 


Lignitic 
Lignitic 

Anthracitic  and 
bituminous 

Chiefly    lignitic; 
also  some  bitu- 
minous and  sub- 
bituminous. 

Subbituminous 
and  bituminous 

Lignitic,  subbitu- 
minouS)  and  bi- 
tuminous 

Subbituminous 

Bituminous 


Yukon  basin  and  other 

parts  of  Alaska. 
Yakutat  Bay  and  other 

localities. 
Bering  River 

Throughout  Alaska, 
notably  on  Cook  Inlet 
and  in  Matanuska 
Valley,  and  Yukon 
basin. 

Alaska  peninsula,  Yu- 
kon and  Colville 
basins. 

Near  Cape  Lisbume 
and  in  Matanuska 
VaUey. 

Yukon  River. 

Twenty  miles  south  of 
Cai)e  Lisbume. 


ftorth  Cap» 

in  DRCTON 

ne7 


the  Pictou  area,  the  upper  and  lower  series  of  seams  are  separated 

by  oil  shales. 

Western  Provinces.  — 
Coal-bearing  rocks  of  Cre- 
taceous, and  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent Tertiary  age  are  widely 
distributed  throughout  the 
western  provinces. 

Within  the  Great  Plains 
regions  the  beds  lie  fairly 
flat,  and  the  coals  are  either 
lignite  or  subbituminous  but 
along  the  foothills  and  in 
the  mountains  themselves 
the  coal-measures  are  folded 

and  faulted,  the  sediments  usually  more  consolidated,  and  the 

coals  of  a  higher  grade  ranging  from  bituminous  to  anthracite. 
Some  of  the  areas  are  actively  worked  at  several  points,  but 

there  still  remain  undeveloped  districts,  awaiting  a  market  and 

transportation  facilities. 


L^^^S^"-* 


Fio.  22.  —  Map  showing  coal  areas  of 
Nova  Scotia.  {After  Dowling,  Can. 
GfoL  Sure,,  Mem.  59.) 


Saskatchewan.  —  Lignite-bearing  Tertiary  rocks  cover  a  wide 
extent  of  territory  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province,  and  a 
number  of  beds  are     known,  which  are  worked  chiefly  in  the 
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Souris  field.  (Fig.  23.)  The  Cretaceous  coals  of  the  BeDy 
River  series  are  as  yet  unimportant. 

AJberia.  —  Coal  is  found  at  three  horizons  of  the  Cretaceous, 
viz.,  Edmonton  and  part  of  Paskapoo,  Belly  River  and  Kootenay. 
The  Edmonton  coals  lie  in  a  great  S3rncline,  with  the  Paskapoo 
sandstone  forming  the  upf)er  beds  in  the  center.  The  beds 
of  the  eastern  limb  have  a  lower  dip  than  those  of  the  western 
one  towards  the  mountains,  so  that  the  coals  change  from  lignites 
in  the  northeastern  part  to  coking  coals  in  the  foothills.  Ed- 
monton is  the  chief  mining  center. 

The  Belly  River  coal  series,  which  covfers  about  16,000  square 
miles  in  central  and  southern  Alberta,  carries  coals  ranging 
from  lignites  near  Medicine  Hat  to  subbituminous  coals  around 
Lethbridge,  but  the  series  traced  to  the  foothills  also  carries 
coking  coals. 

The  coal  of  the  Kootenay  formation  lies  deeply  buried  under 
the  Plains,  but  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  it  is  exposed  at  a  num- 
ber of  points  in  uplifted  fault  blocks,  and  along  the  crests  of 
anticlines.  Some  is  also  found  in  synclinal  troughs.  The  Al- 
Ijerta  areas  are  known  both  in  the  outer  ranges  and  in  the  foot-^ 
hills  from  near  the  international  boundary  to  beyond  the  Atha- 
basca River.  The  coals  are  generally  bitiuninous,  sometimes  of 
coking  character,  but  semianthracite  and  anthracite  beds  are 
also  known.  The  bituminous  type  is  actively  worked  in  the 
Crows  Nest  Pass  district  at  C'oleman  and  Frank,  while  the 
anthracite  is  mined  in  the  vicinity  of  Canmore  and  Banff. 

British  Columbia.  —  On  the  mainland,  the  coal  areas,  which 
are  more  or  less  isolated,  are  chiefly  of  Lower  Cretaceous  age, 
and  of  bitimiinous  character,  although  sometimes  locally  altered 
to  anthracite.  An  important  basin  is  situated  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Crows  Nest  Pass,  where  the  section,  sometimes 
showing  3700  feet  of  measures,  may  carry  over  20  beds,  exceed- 
ing 1  foot  in  thickness.  Scattered  deposits  of  Tertiary  coal 
are  also  known,  and  worked  specially  around  Princeton  and  in 
the  Nicola  Valley.  These  have  been  partly  covered  by  igneous 
flows,  and  locally  altered  to  bituminous  coal. 

Vancouver  Island.  —  The  coals,  §o  far  as  known,  are  of  Upper 
Cretaceous  age,  associated  with  the  thick  Nanaimo  series  of 
clastic  sediments.  A  variable  degree  of  folding  and  some  fault- 
ing occurs,  and  the  seams  lack  persistence.  Some  of  the  bitu- 
minous coals  are  coking. 


Fia.  1.  —  Beds  of  nibhitumiDOua  ooal  near  Estevui,  Sask.     (A.  Riet,  f/iato.} 


—  Coke  oveua  and  tipple  at  Coleman.  Albetta;    Crowa  Nest  Pui  field. 
<Ji.  Ria,  photo.) 

(51) 
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Yukon.  —  Lignites  of  Tertiary,  and  lignites  to  anthracites  of 
Jura-Cretaceous  age  are  known. 

Other  Foreign  Fields.  —  Europe  contains  extensive  deposits  of  coal,  the 
bituminous  and  anthracite  varieties  being  chiefly  of  Upper  Carboniferous 
age,  although  important  Lower  Carboniferous  deposits  are  krown  in  Central 
Russia  and  Scotland.  Of  the  Upper  Carboniferous  or  Coal  Measures 
proper,  there  are  important  deposits  in  western  Germany,  Belgium,  Northern 
France,  and  Great  Britain.  They  are  mostly  bituminous,  and  may  show 
strong  folding  and  faulting.    Anthracite  is  mined  in  Wales  and  Russia. 

The  lower  grades  of  coal  chiefly  of  Tertiary  age,  are  an  important  source 
of  supply  in  southern  Russia,  as  well  as  in  Austria,  Germany,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  France.* 

Asia  contains  extensive  areas  of  Permo-Carboniferous  coals  in  China 
(anthracite  to  lignite),  as  well  as  India,  while  Tertiary  coals  are  an  important 
source  of  supply  in  Japan  (bituminous)  and  northeast  Siberia. 

Australia  contains  both  Carboniferous  and  Tertiary  coals,  the  former 
being  especially  important  in  New  South  Wales.  In  South  America  the 
best  grades  of  coal  appear  to  be  those  along  the  Pacific  and  Gulf  of  Mexico 
in  formations  of  Tertiary  age,  while  in  Africa,  the  important  deposits — of 
Carboniferous  to  Jurassic  age — are  confined  to  the  southern  part  of  the 
continent. 

In  Mexico  the  most  important  fields  are  Cretaceous  ones  of  bituminous 
character,  near  the  Texas  border,  on  the  Rio  Grande  and  its  tributaries. 

The  Philippine  coals  are  of  Tertiary  age,  and  range  from  lignite  to  bitu- 
minous, but  the  area  known  to  be  underlain  by  mineable  coal  does  not 
cover  more  than  7  square  miles. 

Estimated  Coal  Reserves  of  the  World.  —  Much  attention  has  been 
given  in  recent  years  to  the  necessity  of  conserving  the  coal  supply,  and  in 
this  connection  the  figures  given  on  p.  53  and  collected  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  International  Geological  Congress  of  1913,^  are  of  interest. 
They  include  both  the  actual  and  probable  reserves,  and  have  been  classified 
according  to  kinds  of  coal  as  follows: — 

A.  Coals  with  large  percentages  of  fixed  carbon,  including,  besides  the 
anthracites,  the  dry,  non-coking  coals  that  bum  with  a  short  flame. 

B  and  C.  Bituminous  coals,  including  some  of  the  non-coking,  but  free- 
burning  coals,  and  the  coking  coals  burning  with  a  long  flame.  The  cannel 
coals  and  coals  with  very  high  volatile  are  under  C. 

D.  Subbitmninous  coals,  and  the  lignites. 

Production  of  Coal.  —  The  first  mention  of  coal  in  the  United 
States  is  probably  in  the  journal  of  Father  Hennepin,  who  in 
1679  recorded  the  site  of  a  "  cole  mine  "  on  the  Illinois  River 
near  the  present  city  of  Ottawa,  Illinois,  but  the  first  actual 
mining  appears  to  have  occurred  in  the  Richmond  basin,  Virginia, 
about  seventy  years  later.    The  first  records  of  production  are 

» The  Coal  Reaources  of  the  World.  VoIb.  I,  II,  III  and  Atlas.  Morang  &  Co., 
Ltd.i  Toronto,  1913.  ■ 
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Coal  Reserves  of  the  World  (in  Million  Tons) 


Uniled  SUUes 

Eastern  fields  .    . 

Interior  fields  .     . 

Gulf  fields  .     .     . 

Northern  plains    . 

Mountains    and 
coast  .... 

Coal   deeply   cov- 
ered   .... 

Alaska    .... 


Canada 
Newfoundland. 
Nova  Scotia     . 
New  Brunswick 
Ontario  .     .    . 
Manitoba    .    . 
Saskatchewan  . 
Alberta  .     .     . 
British  Columbia 
Yukon    .    .     . 
N.  W.  Territories 
Arctic  Islands  . 


TJ.  S.  and  Can. 
South  America 
Europe  .  . 
Asia  .  .  . 
Oceania  .  . 
Africa     .     . 

World  total. 


Class  op  Coal 


Anthka- 

CITIC 

Coals 


16,906 
363 


B  and  C 


Bituminous 
Coals 


484 


1,931 
19,684 


■  «   ■ 
•   •   • 

■  ■   • 


768 

1,350 

40 


2,158 

21,842 
700 

54,346 

407,637 

659 

11,662 


SuBBITUm- 
NOU9    AND 

Lignites 


494,454 
478,232 

•   •••■•■• 

41,106 

335,460 

604,900 
1,369 

1,955,521 

500 

9,719 

151 


198,092 

•      69,489 

210 

6,000 

283,661 

2,239,182 

31,397 

693,162 

760,098 

133,481 

45,123 


20,952 
1,134,000 

692,207 


16,293 
1,863,452 


25 

160 

67,400 

876,179 

5,196 

4,690 

4,800 


948,450 

2,811,902 

36,682 

111,851 

36,270 

1,054 


Totals 


511,360 

478,595 

20,952 

1,175,106 

1,028,151 

604,900 
19,593 


9,719 

151 

?5 

160 

57,400 

1,075,039 

76,035 

4,940 

4,800 


3,838,657 
500 


1,234,269 

5,073,426 

32,097 

784,190 

1,279,586 

170,410 

57,839 

7,397,548 


in  1822.  Ohio  probably  ranks  second  in  priority  of  production, 
as  coal  was  discovered  there  in  1755,  but  the  records  of  mining 
date  only  to  1838.    The  mining  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite  began 
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in  1790,  and  in  1807,  55  tons  were  shipped  to  Columbus,  Ohio. 
The  regular  production  dates  from  1814.* 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  coal  mining  industry  is  well 
shown  by  the  diagram  (Fig.  24). 

The  production  of  the  individual  states  since  1910  is  given  on 
page  55. 

Grouping  the  output  by  regions,  the  overwhelming  importance 
of  the  Appalachian  region  is  well  seen. 

Pboduction  of  Coal  in  United  States  by  Regions  from  1910-1914 

IN  Short  Tons 


1910 


Anthraciie  (Fa.) 
Triusic    .     .     . 

Nortbem      .     . 


84.485.236 


We»tpm     and     South- 


Roekjr  MouDtatn  and 
and  Northern  Great 
Plaina 

Parific  Coast  and 
Alaaka       .... 


287.816.446 

1.534,967 

72.634.356 

22.276,364 


28.857.413 
3,991.506 


1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

90,464.067 

120 

275.212.234 

1.476.074 

75,041.014 

84.361.598 

200 

307,410.102 

1.206.230 

83.044.272 

91.524.922 

330.737.079 

1.231.786 

87,302.055 

90,821,507 

284.813.462 

1.283,030 

82.129,925 

24,502.107 

26.580.416 

27,875.292 

26.396,916 

26.044.387 

28,449.860 

27,338,220 

24,952.567 

3.631.123 

3.413.902 

3.950.865 

3.12S.070 

a.  Va.  production  included  in  Appalachian  region. 


Price  per  Ton,  —  The  average  price  per  short  ton  of  coal  fluctu- 
ates somewhat  from  year  to  year,  and  yet  not  as  much  as  one  might 
imagine.    The  figures  below  show  the  prices  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Average  Price  per  Short  Ton  of  Coal  in  the  United  States  since  1903 


Year 

Amthba- 

CITE 

1903  .... 

$2.04 

1904  .... 

1.90 

1905.     .     .     . 

1.83 

1906  .... 

1.85 

1907  .... 

1.91 

1908  .... 

1.90 

Birum- 

NOUS 

$1.24 
1.10 
1.06 
1.11 
1.14 
1.12 


Year 

Anthra- 
cite 

1909      .     .     . 

$1.84 

1910     .     .     . 

1.90 

1911     .     .     . 

1.94 

1912     .     .     . 

2.11 

1913     .     .     . 

2.13 

1914     .     .     . 

2.07 

BlTCMI- 
NOU8 


$1.07 
1.12 
1.11 
1.15 
1.18 
1.17 


Exports  and  Imports.  —  The  exports  consist  of  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal,  the  quantity  of  bituminous  being  the  greater 
in  the  last  few  years.  They  are  made  principally  by  rail  over 
the  international  bridges  and  by  lake  and  sea  to  the  Canadian 


t  Parker.  £.  W.,  Min.  Res.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  1908. 
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provinces.  Esqwrts  are  also  made  by  sea  to  the  West  Indies, 
to  Central  and  South  America  and  elsewhere. 

The  imports  are  principally  from  Australia  and  British 
Columbia  to  San  Francisco,  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts,  and  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Atlantic  coast  points. 

The  statistics  since  1909  are  given  below: — 

Coal  of  DoifEanc    Production  Exported  from  the    United  States 

1909-1914,  IN  Long  Tons 


i 


Antbkacite 


Ykam 


QiuuBtity 


19ni 2^42,714 

1910 3,021,027 

1911 3,553,999 

1912 3,688,789 

1913 4,154,386 

1914 3,830,244 


Value 


$14,141,468 
14,785,387 
18,093,285 
19,425,263 
21,959,850 
20,211,072 


Bituminous  aitd  Sbalb 


Quantity 


9,693,843 
10,784,239 
13^78,754 
14,459,978 
17,986,757 
13,801,850 


Value 


$24,300,050 
26,685,405 
34,499,989 
36,817,633 
45,449,664 
34,104,903 


Coal  Imfobted  and  Entered  for  Consumption  in  the  United  States. 

1909-1914,  IN  Long  Tons 


%r 

Antbracitb 

Bituminous  and  Shale 

XBAm 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

3,191 
8,196 
2,463 
1,670 
896 
15,800 

$12,918 

42,244 

12,550 

8,329 

5,620 

25,380 

1,274,903 
1,986,258 
1,234,998 
>  1,605,873 
» 1,412,997 
1,380,204 

$3,628,533 
4,761,223 
3,604,797 
4,509,066 
3,853,930 
3,902,881 

■  Indudes  455.587  long  tons  of  slack  or  cuJm  (value  $901,051)  passing  |  inch 
■creen  in  1912;  352,007  tons  (value  $689,864)  in  1913;  and  164.672  tons  (value 
$303,348)  in  1914. 
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PnoDucnos  or  Coal  in  Canada,  1912-1913,  by  Provinces 


1»I3 

iei« 

TOK. 

v..„ 

To»> 

ViLtm 

Nova  Scotia    .    . 
British  Columbia 

7,980,073 

2,714,420 

4,014,765 

212,897 

70,311 

19,722 

117,812,663 

8,482,562 

10,418,941 

368,192 

166,637 

56.945 

7,338.790 

2,238,339 

3,667,816 

232,541 

104,055 

13,443 

S16,3S1,228 

6,994,310 

9,367,602 

375,438 

260,270 

53,760 

New  Brunswick  . 
Yukon  Territory 

Total  .    .    . 

15,012,178 

»37,334,940 

13,594,984 

$33,433,108 

The  Canadian  exports  in  1914  amounted  to  1,423,126  tons, 
valued  at  «3,880,175.  The  imports  for  1914  were  14,721,057  tons, 
valued  at  139,801,498. 
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The  quantity  of  coal  consumed  in  manufacture  of  coke  in  1914 
was  51,623,750  short  tons,  valued  at  $74,949,565,  while  the  value 
of  the  coke  made  therefrom  was  $128,922,273. 

There  were,  in  1914,  536  establishments,  operating  99,755 
ovens. 

There  were  5809  by-product  ovens  in  1914  with  644  build- 
ii^. 

Of  the  1914production32.47per  cent  of  the  quantity  and  43. 11 
per  cent  of  the  value  was  from  by-product  ovens. 
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Fio.  24. — Curve  showing  relation  of  increase  in  population  in  the  United  States 
to  production  of  coal,  1855-1914.     ((/.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Min.  Res.  1914.) 
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\  ALDB  or  Pboducts  Obtained  in  MANurACTDRS  of  Cokb  in  Retobt 

Otens  in  1913  AND  1914 


1913 

1914 

QUANTITT 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Gaa M  cubic  feet 

Tar sallonfl 

Ammonia,    sulphate   or   reduced   to 

equivalent  in  sulphate       pounds 
Ammonia  liquor      .     .          gallons 
Anhydrous  ammonia   .         i)ounds 
Other  by-products 

Total  value  of  by-products    .     . 
Coke short  tons 

64,553.941 
115.145,025 

173,342,349 

4.102,448 

128,663.936 

12,714,700 

$5,694,691 
2.830,158 

5.324,444 

537,413 

12,135.656 

403,579 

16.925,941 

48,637.852 

61.364,375 
109,901.315 

170,763,906 

5.938,223 

125,370,509 

11,219,943 

$6,009,583 
2.867,274 

4,696,590 

658,497 

12,300,137 

«  997,007 
17,529,088 
38,080,167 

Grand  total 

65.663.793 

5.'>,609,255 

^  Mainly  ammoniacal  liquor  sold  on  pound  basis  of  NH«. 
'  Mainly  bensol. 


World^s  Production,  —  The  following  figures  are  those  given  by 
the  XJ.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  and  compiled  from  various  sources; — 

The  World's  Production  op  Coal,  in  Short  Tons 


Country 

Production 

Country 

Production 

United  States  (1914)  .     . 
Great  Britain  (1914)  .     . 

513,525,477 

Dutch  East  Indies  (1913) 

453,136 

297,69S,617 

Indo-China  (1912).     .     . 

471,259 

Germany  (1914)     .     .     . 
Austria-Hungary  (1913)  . 

270.594,952 

Servia  (1912) 

335,000 

59,647,957 

Swedm  (1913)  .... 

401,199 

France  (1913)    .... 

45,108,544 

Western  Australia  (1913)  . 

351,687 

Russia  (1913)     .     .   *.     . 

35,500,674 

Peru  (1913) 

301.970 

Belgium  (1913)       ... 

25,196,869 

Formosa  (1912)      .     .     . 

306.941 

Japan  (1914)      .... 

21,700.572 

Bulgaria  (1912).     .     .     . 

324,511 

India  (1913)       .... 

18.163,856 

Rhodesia  (1913)     .     .     . 

237.728 

China  (1913)      .... 

i  15.432,200 

Roumania  (1911)   .     .     . 

266,784 

Canada  (1914)  .... 

13,597,982 

Cape  Colony  (Cape  of  Good 
Hope)  (1913)   .... 

New  South  Wales  (1914) 

11.644,476 

67.481 

Transvaal  (1913)    .     .     . 

5,225,036 

Korea  (1911)      .... 

138,508 

Soain  (1913)      .... 
I«  atol  (1913) 

4,731,647 

Tasmania  (1914)    .     .     . 
British  Borneo  (1913).     . 

68.130 

2.898,726 

49,762 

New  Zealand  (1913)   .     . 

2,115,834 

Spitsbergen  (1911).     .     . 

44.092 

HolUnd  (1913)  .... 

2,064.608 

Brasil(1911)      .... 

16.535 

Chile  (1913) 

1.362.334 

Portugal  (1913)      .     .     . 

27.653 

Queensland  (1914)      .     . 

1,180.825 

Venesuela  (1913)    .     .     . 
Switserland  (1911).     .     . 

13.356 

Mexico  (1912)    .... 

982.396 

8.267 

Bosnia  and  Hersegovina 

Philippine  Islands  (1912) 

2.998 

(1913) 

Turkey  (1912)   .... 
Itoly  (1913) 

927.244 
909.293 

Unspecified 

»  1.016.947 

772,802 

ToUl 

<  1.346,000.000 

Victoria  (1912)  .... 

668.524 

Orange  Free  State  (Orange 

• 

River  Colony  (191.3^. 

609.973 

1  Estimated. 


*  Approximate. 
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PEAT 

Origin.  —  So  much  attention  has  been  attracted  to  this  material 
in  the  last  few  years  that  it  seems  desirable  to  treat  it  as  a  separate 
topic,  and  partly  so  because  it  can  be  used  for  other  purposes  than 
fuel. 

Peat  (128)  may  be  defined  as  "  vegetable  matter  in  a  partly  de- 
composed and  more  or  less  disintegrated  condition,"  and  represents 
much  of. the  ** dark-colored  or  nearly  black  soil  found  in  bogs  and 
swamps."*  The  dry  pfeat  may  be  very  fibrous  and  light  colored, 
or  compact,  structureless,  and  dark  brown  or  black.  If  wet,  it 
contains  as  much  as  80  to  91  per  cent  or  even  more  water.  As 
previously  mentioned  (p.  1)  it  is  produced  by  the  slow  decay,  under 
water,  of  accumulated  plant  remains. 
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Fio.  25. — Diagram  showing  how  plants  fill  depressions  from  the  sides  and  top,  to 
form  a  peat  deposit  —  1.  Zone  of  Chara  and  floating  aquatics.  2.  Zone  of 
Potamogetons.  3.  Zone  of  water  lilies.  4.  Floating  sedge  mat.  5.  Advance 
plants  of  conifers  add  shrubs.  6.  Shrub  and  Sphagnum  sdne.  7.  Zone  of  Tam- 
arack and  Spruce.  8.  Marginal  Fosse.  (After  Davis,  Mich,  OeoL  Surv.,  Ann. 
Rept.  for  1906.) 

The  two  essential  conditions  for  peat  formation  are  (1)  restricted 
access  of  air  to  impede  growth  of  decay-producing  organisms,  and 
(2)  abundance  of  water  to  permit  profuse  plant  growth. 

This  decay  is  accomplished  mainly  through  the  agency  of  fungi 
and  air-requiring  bacteria  which  break  down  the  tissues,  the  decay 
involving  decrease  in  bulk,  darkening  in  color,  and  liberation  of 
gaseous  constituents.  Both  moisture  and  air  are  essentials  to  this 
process. 

Since  an  abundance  of  water  is  essential  to  peat  formation,  and 
as  it  is  formed  by  accumulation  of  plants  in  the  spot  where  they 
grew,  it  requires  plants  of  a  water-loving  nature.  But  peat  may 
form  in  lakes  or  ponds,  or  in  moist  depressions  or  fiat  areas,  and 
hence  plants  adapted  to  these  different  sets  of  conditions  being  differ- 

1  If  this  material  contains  too  much  mineral  matter  to  bum  freely,  it  is  technically 
known  as  muck. 
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ent,  it  follows  that  the  product  may  come  from  more  than  one 
kind. 

Peat  may  be  formed  in  lakes  or  similar  depressions  by  aquatic 
plants,  including  minute  algae,  building  up  a  deposit  from  the 
bottom  and  around  the  sides,  in  water  shallower  than  15  feet.  The 
extension  of  this  deposit  into  deeper  water  and  building  up  of  the 
bottom  permits  growth  of  aquatic  seed  plants,  resulting  in  estab- 
lishment of  characteristic  zones.  These  are  characterized  (127) 
by  (1)  the  pond  weeds,  Patamogetanj  next  to  the  deepest  water; 
(2)  shoreward  of  this  the  pond  lilies;  (3)  the  lake  bulrush,  Scirpus; 
and  (4)  the  amphibious  sedges,  especially  the  turf-forming  slender 
sedge.  In  some  localities  some  of  the  zones  may  be  absent.  The 
sedges  may  also  extend  outward  from  the  shore,  forming  a  floating 
mat,  which  may  cover  the  entire  surface  of  the  pond,  and  become 
covered  by  a  growth  of  shrubs  and  even  large  trees,  although  the 
mat  may  not  be  more  than  4  or  5  feet  thick. 

Peat  may  also  form  on  moist,  flat,  or  sloping  surfaces,  in  depres- 
sions from  which  standing  water  is  naturally  absent,  provided  the 
plant  remains  are  kept  saturated  with  water,  which  they  hold  there 
partly  by  capillarity.  In  such  situation  plants  of  the  rush,  grass, 
sedge  type,  or  sphagnum  are  important.  This  type  of  peat  accumu- 
lation flourishes  best  in  regions  of  heavy  rainfall  and  moist  atmos- 
phere, and  the  deposit  shows  an  irregularly  stratified  structure, 
but  more  uniform  character  than  the  filled-basin  type  first  described, 
whose  structure  is  more  uniform  below  the  original  water  level,  but 
whose  upper  3-5  feet  is  nearly  always  of  different  structure  and  com- 
position from  that  below.    Some  bogs  may  be  of  composite  origin. 

The  present  surface  vegetation  of  the  bog  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  the  kind  of  plant  from  which  the  peat  was  formed. 

An  interesting  type  of  peat  is  that  found  in  salt  marshes,  of  which 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  these  marshes 
being  poorly-drained  plains  subject  to  frequent  overflow  by  the  sea- 
water.  Studies  by  Davis  of  the  Maine  marshes  (128)  indicate  that 
the  peat  is  either  of  *' fresh-water  origin  below  a  relatively  thin 
stratum  of  salt-water  peat,  or  else  made  up  entirely  of  plants  similar 
to  those  growing  on  the  marshes  to-day  at  about  high  tide  level." 
The  suggested  explanation  is  that  the  fresh-water  peat  has  beeu 
formed  in  fresh-water  bogs  situated  on  a  slowly  sinking  coast,  while 
the  upper  or  salt-water  peat  formed  when  the  land  was  low  enough  to 
permit  an  influx  of  salt  water,  thus  permitting  the  growth  of  only 
such  plants  as  could  stand  it. 
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The  fresh-water  peat  may  be  of  fuel  value,  but  that  formed 
wholly  by  the  growth  of  salt-marsh  plants  is  too  full  of  fine  silt 
and  mud  tidal  deposits  to  be  of  marketable  character.  (See 
analyses,  p.  9.) 

Uses  of  Peat  (119, 126, 127).  —  The  main  use  of  peat  is  for  fuel, 
but  it  has  never  been  extensively  used  in  America  for  this  purpose. 
A  number  of  experimental  plants  have  been  built  in  Canada,  but 
most  of  them  have  not  been  successful  nor  have  any  been  so  in  the 
United  States.  The  failure  may  have  been  due  to  lack  of  capital, 
improper  machinery,  or  lack  of  experience.  Since  a  detailed  dis* 
cussion  of  peat-fuel  technology  is  beyond  the  limits  of  this  work, 
those  wishing  to  follow  it  up  are  referred  to  Nos.  126,  127,  128,  of 
the  bibliography. 

For  fuel  purposes  the  peat  may  be  used  in  air-dried  form  as  it 
comes  from  the  bog,  pressed  into  blocks  (machine  peat),  in  briquettes 
with  or  without  binder,  or  in  gas  producers.  There  is  only  one 
peat  briquetting  plant  in  Europe  (1913),  but  peat  powder  has 
been  successfully  used  in  special  burners.  Peat  fuel  has  been 
used  in  European  glass  factories. 

Of  importance  is  the  use  of  the  more  fibrous  kinds  of  peat  as 
a  material  for  bedding  for  stock  and  for  packing,  as  well  as  for 
deodorizing-  and  disinfecting.  Those  varieties  of  powdered  peat 
which  are  rich  in  nitrogen  are  dried  and  sold  for  filler  in  certain 
kinds  of  artificial  fertilizer,  and  although  a  use  of  recent  origin 
it  seems  to  be  growing.  *'  Mull  "  is  the  finer  matter  serrated 
from  moss  litter  by  screening,  and  sold  for  deodorizing,  filtering, 
disinfecting,  and  packing  purposes. 

The  manufacture  of  fertilizer  filler  is  at  present  the  largest 
industry  based  on  peat  in  the  United  States. 

Those  peats  having  a  strong  fiber  can  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  cloth  and  paper,  but  there  is  only  one  American  plant  turning 
out  this  class  of  product.  Peat  can  also  be  utilized  for  making 
ethyl  alcohol,  and  also  for  pressing  into  a  structural  material 
resembling  wood. 

Peat  baths  have  long  been  used  for  medicinal  purposes  in 
Germany  and  Austria,^  but  only  recently  have  they  been  tried 
in  the  United  States. 

Distribution  in  the  United  States.  —  Those  regions  possessing 
peat  beds  of  sufficient  size  and  depth  to  be  of  conmiercial  value 
lie  mostly  outside  of  the  coal-producing  territory. 

^  H.  Schreiber,  Moorkultuntation  in  Sebastiansberg,  Vol.  XIIi  1010. 
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Davis  states  that  workable  beds  are  found  in  many  states 
lying  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Missouri  rivers,  in  the 
coastal  portions  of  the  Middle  and  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
States,  and  in  the  narrow  strip  along  the  Pacific  coast  from 
southern  California  northward  to  the  Canadian  boundary. 

Production  of  Peat.  —  Few  statistics  showing  the  production 
of  peat  in  the  United  States  are  available. 

The  production  and  imports  for  1913  and  1914  are  given  by 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  as  follows: 


Production,  Imports,  and  Consumption  op  Peat  in  the  United  States 

IN  1914,  in  Short  Tons 


»▼ 

* 
Production                      Imports 

Consumption 

USB 

QUANTITT 

1 
Value       Quantity 

Valub 

Quantity 

Value 

Fertilizer  filler. 
Fertilizer    .     . 
Fuel  .... 
Miscellaneous  ^ 
Peat  moss  litter 

22,767 

14^962 

1,925 

7,439 

$136,994 

112,905 

6,540 

63,253 

9921 

$57,542 

22,767 

14,962 

1,925 

7,439 

9,921 

$136,994 

112,905 

6,540 

53,253 

57,542 

Total .     .     . 

47,093 

309,692 

9921 

57,542 

57,014 

367,234 

*  Only  1  producer  each  of  peat  for  stock  food,  mud  baths,  and  paper  pulp. 


Production,  Imports,  and  Consumption  of  Peat  in  the  United  States 

IN  1913,  in  Short  Tons 


Production 

Imports 

Consumption 

Ubb 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Fertilizer    .     . 
Stock  food .     . 
Stable  litter    . 

28,460 
4,800 

$169,600 
27,600 

10,983 

$55,719 

28,460 

4,800 

10,983 

$169,600 
27,600 
55,719 

Total .     .     . 

33,260 

197,200 

10,983 

55,719 

44,243 

252,919 

The  1913  production  of  peat  in  Canada  was  estimated  at 
2600  short  tons,  valued  at  $10,100,  and  came  from  Quebec  and 
Ontario. 
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Pa.,  Ann.  Rept.:  95,  1885.  (Origin.)  6.  Lyell,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci., 
CLV:  353,  1843.  (Upright  trees  in  coal.)  7.  Moffat,  Amer.  Inst. 
Min.  Engrs.,  Trans.  XV:   819,  1887.     (Change  of  mine  prop  to  coal.) 

8.  Potonig,  Klassifikation  und  Terminologie  der  rezenten  brennbaren 
Biolithe  und  ihrer  Lagerstatten.     Prussian  Geol.  Surv.,  Berlin,   1906. 

9.  Potonig,  Die  Entstehung  dei  Steinkohle,  Berlin,  1907.  10.  Smith, 
Econ.  Geol,  I:    581,   1905-1906.     (Discussion  of  CampbelPs  theory.) 

II.  Stevenson,  Proc.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc,  LII{  31,  1913.  (Formation  of 
coal  beds.)  11a.  Stutzer,  Kohle,  Berlin,  1914.  12.  White,  Econ. 
Geol.,  Ill:  292,  1908.  (Problems  in  coal  formation.)  12a.  White 
and  Thiessen,  Bur.  Mines,  Bull.  38,  1913.     (Origin  and  microstructure.) 

Classification.  13.  Campbell,  Econ.  Geol.,  Ill:  134,  1908.  14.  Camp- 
bell, Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  Trans.  XXXVI:  324,  1906.  14a.  Camp- 
bell, Econ.  Geol.,  VI:  562,  1911.  (Proximate  analysis.)  15.  CoUier, 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  218,  1903.  16.  Dowling,  Can.  Min.  Inst., 
Quart.  Bull.,  No.  1:  61,  1908.  17.  Frazer,  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs., 
Trans.  VI:    430.     18.  Grout,  Econ.  Geol.,  II:    225,   1907.     19.  Parr, 

III.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  3,  1906.  20.  White,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull. 
382,  1909. 

Composition,  Structure,  etc.  21.  Bain,  Jour.  Geol.,  Ill:  646,  1895. 
(Structure  of  coal  basins.)  22.  Fieldner,  Bur.  Mines.,  Tech.  Pap.  76. 
.  (Sampling  and  analysis.)  23.  Campbell,  Econ.  Geol.,  Ill:  48,  1907. 
(Value  of  coal  mine  sampling.)  24.  Catlett,  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs., 
Trans.  XXX:  559,  1901.  (Coal  outcrops.)  24a.  Grout,  Econ.  Geol., 
VI:  449,  1911.  (Relation  of  texture  to  composition.)  246.  Jeffrey, 
Econ.  Geol.,  IX:  730,  1914.  (Composition  and  qualities.)  25.  Lesley, 
Manual  of  Coal  and  its  Topography,  Philadelphia,  1856.  26.  Lord  and 
others.  Bur.  Mines,  Bull.  22,  and  85.  (Analyses,  texts,  etc.)  26a.  Porter 
and  Ovitz,  Bur.  Mines  Tech.  Pap.  16,  1912.  (Oxidation.)  27.  Parr  and 
Hamilton,  Econ.  Geol.,  II:  693,  1907.  (Weathering  of  coal.)  28. 
Pishel,  Econ.  Geol.,  Ill:  265,  1908.  (Test  for  coking  coal.)  28a. 
Somermeier,  Composition,  Analysis,  Utilization  and  Valuation.  New 
York.  29.  Much  general  information  in  the  special  coal  reports  of 
Iowa;  Kansas,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  Geological  Surveys. 

General  Areal  Reports.  30.  Hayes,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  22d  Ann.  Rep., 
Ill:  7,  1902.  (U.  S.  coal  fields.)  31.  MacFarlane,  Coal  Regions  of 
America,  700  rp.,  3d  ed.,  1877,  New  York.  32.  Nicholls,  The  Story 
of  American  Coals,  1897  (Phila.).  33.  White,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull. 
€6.  (Bituminous  field,  Pa.,  Ohio,  and  W.  Va.)  34.  Series  of  papers 
on  the  several  coal  fields  of  the  United  States,  in  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv., 
22d  Ann.  Rept.,  Ill:  11-571,  1902,  as  follows:  Ashley,  p.  271.     (East- 
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ern  Interior.)  35.  Bain,  p.  339.  (Western  Interior.)  36.  Hayes,  p. 
233.  (Southern  Appalachians.)  37.  Smith,  p.  479.  (Pacific  coast.) 
38.  Storrs,  p.  421.  (Rocky  Mountain  field.)  39.  Stoek,  p.  6.  (Pa. 
anthracite.)  40.  Taflf,  p.  373.  (Southwestern.)  41.  White,  Camp- 
bell, and  Hazeltine,  p.  125.  (Northern  Appalachians.) — Alabama: 
42.  Butts,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  316:  76,  1907.  (Cahaba  field.)  43. 
Gibson,  Ala.  Geol.  Surv.,  1895.  (Coosa  field.)  44.  McCalley,  Ala. 
Geol.  Surv.,  1900.  (Warrior  field.)  Also  brief  accounts  in  U.  S.  G.  S. 
Bulletins  260  and  285.  — Alaska:  45.  Brooks,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  22d 
Ann.  Rept.,  Ill:  515,  1902.  46.  Martin,  Ibid.,  Bulls.,  314:  40,  1907, 
and  284:  18,  1906. —Ariiona:  47.  Blake,  Amer.  Geol.,  XXI:  345,  1898. 
48.  Campbell,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  225:  240,  1904.  (Deer  Creek 
field.)— Arkansas:  49.  Collier,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  326,  1907.— 
California:  50.  Arnold,  Ibid.,  Bull.  285:  223,  1906.  (Mt.  Diablo  range.) 
51.  Campbell,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  316:  435,  1907.     (Stone  Canyon.) 

62.  Smith,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  22d  Ann.  Rept.,  Ill:  479.  53.  Also 
county  reports  in  11th  Ann.  Rept.  Calif.  State  Mining  Bureau.  — 
Colorado:  54.  Storrs,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  22d  Ann.  Rept.,  Ill:  421, 
also  special  reports  of  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bulls.  297  (Yampa  field),  316 
(Durango  field),  341  (N.  W.  Colo.).  55.  U.  S.  Geol.  Atlas,  Folio  No.  9. 
(Anthracite  —  Crested  Butte  area.)  55a.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bulls.  510 
and  471.  — Georgia:  56.  McCallie,  Ga.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  12,  1904. 
(General.) — Illinois:  57,  Parr,  Grout,  and  others.  111.  Geol.  Surv., 
Bull.  4:  187,  1906;  also  Ibid.,  Bull.  8:  151,  1907,  and  Bull.  16:  177, 
1911.  58.  Ashley,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  22d  Ann.  Rept.,  Ill:  271.— 
Indiana:  59.  Ashley,  Ind.  Dept.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Res.,  23d  Ann.  Rept., 
1899,  and  33d  Ann.  Rept.,  1909.  — Indian  Territory:  60.  Taff,  U. 
S.  Geol.  Surv.,  22d  Ann.  Rept.,  Ill:  367,  1902;  also  Ibid.,  Bull.,  260; 
382,  1905.  — Iowa:  61.  Bain,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  22d  Ann.  Rept.,  Ill: 
339.    62.  Hinds,  la.  Geol.  Surv.,  XIX:    i909.     (General.) —Kansas: 

63.  Haworth  and  Crane,  Kas.  Geol.  Surv.,  Ill:  13,  1898.  —Kentucky: 

64.  Norwood,  Ann.  Rept.,  Inspector  of  Mines,  1901-1902.  (Much 
general  information.)  65.  Moore,  Ky.  Geol.  Surv.,  Ser.  2,  IV,  pt. 
XI :  423.  (Eastern  border  and  Western  field.)  66.  Ashley  and  Glenn, 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Prof.  Pap.  49,  1906.  (Cumberiand  Gap  field.)  67. 
Crandall,  Ky.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  4,  1905,  also  Hoenig,  Ibid.,  4th  ser., 
I:  79,  1913.  (Big  Sandy  Valley.)  68.  Stone,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull. 
316:  42,  1907.  (Elkhom  field.)  69.  For  analyses,  see  Ky.  Geol. 
Surv.,  new  series,  Chem.  Rept.,  etc.,  pts.  I,  II,  and  III.  69a.  Dil- 
worth,  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  Bull.  62:  149,  1912.  (Black  Mtn. 
district.)  696.  Fobs,  Ky.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  18,  1912.  —  Louisiana: 
70.  Harris,  Prelim.  Rept.  on  Geol.  of  La.  for  1899:    134.     (Lignite.) 

—  Maryland:  71.  Clark,  Md-  Geol.  Surv.,  V,  1905.  —  Michigan: 
72.  Lane,  Mich.  Geol.  Surv.,  VIII,  pt.  2.  —  Mississippi:  73.  Brown, 
Miss.  Geol  Surv.,  Bull.  3,  1909;  also  Econ.  Geol.,  Ill:  219,  1908. 
(Lignite.)  —  Missouri:  74.  Winslow,  Mo.  Geol.  Surv.,  1891:  19-226. 
74a.  Hinds,   Mo.   Bur.   Geol.    Mines,   2d  ser.   XI:    1912.     (General.) 

—  Montana:  75.  Rowe,  Univ.  of  Mont.,  Bull.  4.  (General.)  76. 
Weed,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  LIII:   520,  542,  and  LV:    197.    (Great 
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FallB  and  Rocky  Fork  fields.)  77.  Scattered  papers,  on  individual 
fields  in  Bulls.  225,  285,  316,  341,  356,  390,  471,  631,  and  541  of  U.  S. 
Geol.  Survey.  —  Nebraska:  78.  Barbour,  Neb.  Geol.  Surv.,  I:  198, 
1903.— Nevada:  79.  Spurr,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  225:  289,  1904. 
Hance,  Ibid.,  Bull.  513:  313,  1913.  (Coaldale.)  —  New  Mexico:  80. 
Johnson,  Sch.  of  M.  Quart.,  XXIV:  456.  (Cerrilloe.)  81.  Schrader, 
TJ.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  285:  241,  1906.  (Durango-Gallup.)  Other 
papers  in  Ibid.,  Bulls.  225  (White  Mountain  region),  285  (Engle),  316 
(Durango-Gallup,  Sandoval  County,  Lincoln  County),  341  (Durango- 
Gallup),  471  (Tijeras),  541  (Sierra  Branca).  82.  Storrs,  U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.,  22d  Ann.  Rept.,  Ill:  415,  1902.  — North  Carolina:  83.  Wood- 
worth,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  22d  Ann.  Rept.,  Ill:  31,  1902.  83a.  Stone, 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  471 :  137,  1912.  (Dan  River.)  —  North  Dakota: 
84.  Babcock,  N.  Dak.  Geol.  Surv.,  1st  Bien.  Rept.,  1901:  56.  85. 
Wilder,  Econ.  Geol.,  July-Aug.,  1906.  (Lignites.)  86.  Storrs,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.,  22d  Ann.  Rept.,  Ill:  415,  1902.  87.  Leonard,  U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.,  Bull.  285:  316,  1906.  (N.  Dak.  — Mont,  lignite  area.)  88. 
Smith,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  341:  15,  1908.  (Sentinel  Butte.)  89. 
Burchard,  Ilnd.,  Bull.  225:  276,  1903.  (Missouri  Valley.)  Ibid., 
BuU.  471.  (Fort  Berthold),  Bull.  531  (Williston),  Bull.  575  (Standing 
Rock  and  Cheyenne  River  Reservation.)  —  Ohio:  90.  brton,  Ohio 
Geol.  Surv.,  VII:  255.  91.  Lord,  Bownocker,  Somermeier,  Ohio  Geol. 
Surv.,  4th  ser..  Bull.  9,  1908.  92.  White,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  65, 
1891.  (Stratigraphy.) — Oklahoma:  See  Indian  Territory.  —  Oregon: 
93.  Smith,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  22d  Ann.  Rept.,  Ill:  473,  1902.  94. 
Diller,  Ibid.,  19th  Ann.  Rept.,  Ill:  309,  1899.  (Coos  Bay.)  94a. 
Lesher,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  541:  399,  1914.  (Eden  Ridge.)  946. 
Diller,  Ibid.,  Bull.  546:  130,  1914.  (s.  w.  Ore.)  94c.  Williams, 
Min.  Res.  Ore.,  I,  No.  1 :  28,  1914.  (Sqiiaw  Creek  basin.)  Pennsyl- 
vania: 95.  d'lnvilliers,  2d  Pa.  Geol.  Surv.,  Rept.,  1885  and  1886.  (Pitts- 
burg region.)  96.  MacFarlane,  Coal  Regions  of  America,  3d  ed..  New 
York,  1877.  97.  Report  MM  of  2d  Pa.  Geol.  Surv.  contains  many 
analyses;  see  also  county  reports  of  same  survey.  98.  Lesley,  Final 
Summary  Rept.,  Ill,  pts.*l  and  2.  (Stratigraphy.)  99.  Hice  and 
others,  Top.  and  Geol.  Surv.,  Pa.,  1906-1908:  218,  1908.  99o.  Gardner, 
Ibid.,  Rept.  10,  1913.  (Broad  Top  field.)  100.  Stoek,  U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.,  22d  Ann.  Rept.,  Ill:  61,  1902.  (Anthracite.)  101.  White, 
Campbell,  Hazeltine,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  22d  Ann.  Rept.,  Ill:  125, 
1902.  (Bituminous.)  Numerous  references  to  coal  in  U.  S.  G.  S. 
bulletins  and  geologic  atlas  folios,  for  list  of  which  see  bibliography 
in  Min.  Res.,  1907. —Rhode  Island:  101a.  Ashley,  U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.,  Bull.  615,  1915.  —  South  Dakota:  102.  Todd,  S.  Dak.  Geol. 
Surv.,  Bull.  1:  159.  See  also  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Bulls.  499  and  575. 
—  Tennessee:  103.  Hayes,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  22d  Ann.  Rept.,  Ill: 
227,  1902.  104.  Ashley  and  Glenn,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Prof.  Pap.  49, 
1906.  (Cumberland  Gap.)  104a.  Ashley,  Resources  Tenn.,  I,  No. 
6;  Nelson,  Tenn.  GeoL  Surv.,  Bull.  5,  1911.  Many  brief  references 
in  U.  S.  G.  S.  Geologic  Atlas  folios. — Texas:  105.  Dumble,  Bull,  on 
Lignite,  Tex.  Geol.  Surv.     106.  Phillips,  Univ.  Tex.  Min.  Surv.,  Bull. 
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3,  1902.  (Coal  and  lignite.)  106a.  Phillips,  Univ.  Tex.  Bull.  189, 
1911.  (Analyses.)  107.  Vaughan,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  164,  1900. 
(Rio  Grande  fields.)  108.  Taff,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  22d  Ann.  Rept., 
Ill:  367,  1902.  —  Utah:  109.  Storre,  U.  S.  Geol.  8urv.,  22d  Ann.  Rept., 
Ill:  415,  1902.  See  also  articles  in  U.  S.  G.  S.  Bulls.  285  (Sanpete 
County,  Weber  River,  Book  CliflFs),  316  (Pleasant  Valley  and  Iron 
County),  341  (n.  e.  Utah,  s.  w.  region),  371  (Book  Cliffs),  other  fields 
in  Bulls.  471  and  541.  —  Vermont:  110.  Hitchcock,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci., 
ii,  XV :  95,  1853.  (Lignite  at  Brandon.) — Virginia:  111.  Watson, 
Mineral  Resources  Virginia:  336,  1907.  (General.)  112.  Shaler  and 
Woodworth,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  19th  Ann.  Rept.,  II:  393,  1898.  (Rich- 
mond basin.)  113.  Campbell,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  Ill,  1893. 
(Big  Stone  Gap.) — Washington:  114.  Landes  and  Ruddy,  Wash. 
Geol.  Surv.,  II.  (General.)  114a.  Evans,  Wash.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull. 
3,  1913.  (King  Co.)  See  also  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bulls.  474,  531,  and 
541.— West  Virginia:  115.  White,  W.  Va.  Geol.  Surv.,  II,  1903.  (Gen- 
eral.) 115a.  White,  W.  Va.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  2:  209,  1911.  (Analyses.)  — 
Wyoming:  116.  Storrs,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  22d  Ann.  Rept.,  Ill:  415, 
1902.  (General.)  117.  U.  S.  Surv.,  Bulls.  225  (Bighorn  Basin),  260 
(Black  Hills),  285  (Uinta  County),  316  (Central  Uinta  County,  Lander 
field.  Carbon  County,  Laramie  Basin),  341  (Bighorn  Basin,  Sheridan 
district.  Little  Snake  River,  Great  Divide  Basin,  Rock  Springs,  Casper 
Douglas  district).  118.  Veatch,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Prof.  Pap.  56,  1908. 
(s.  w.  Wyo.)  For  other  individual  fields,  see  Ibid.j  Bulls.  471,  499,  531, 
and  543. 
Canada:  118a.  Dowling,  Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  Mem.,  59,  1915.  (General.) 
1186.  Porter  and  Durley,  Mines  Branch,  Investigation  of  Canadian 
Coals,  1912.  118c.  Cairnes,  Can.  Min.  Inst.,  XV:  364,  1913.  (Yukon.) 
118d.  Clapp,  Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  Mem.  51,  1914.  (Nanaimo.)  118c. 
Dowling,  Ibid.f  Rep.  No.  1035,  1915.  (Man.,  Sask.,  Alta.,  and  e. 
Brit.  Col.)  118/.  Dowling,  Ibid.,  Mem.,  8,  1911.  (Edmonton  field.) 
llSgf.  Dowling,  Ibid.y  Mem.,  69,  1915.  (Brit.  Col.)  llSh.  Hudson, 
Mines  Branch,  Spec.  Birc,  1913.  (gydney  field.)  118i.  Mallock, 
Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  Mem.,  9-E.,  1911.  (Bighorn  Basin,  Alta.)  118j. 
Poole,  Ibid.,  XIV:  Pt.  M.     (Pictou  field.) 

REFBRBNCES  ON  PBAT 

119.  Rii^s,  N.  Y.  State  Museum,  54th  Ann.  Rept.,  1903.  (N.  Y.,  Origin 
and  uses  in  general.  Bibliography.)  120.  Carter,  Ont.  Bur.  Mines,  Rept. 
for  1903.  (General.)  121.  Shaler,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  12th  Ann.  Rept., 
p.  311.  (Peat  and  swamp  soils.)  122.  KoUer,  Die  Torfindustrie,  Vienna, 
1889.  123.  Wilder  and  Savage,  la.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  2,  1905.  (la.)  124. 
Taylor,  Ind.  Dcpt.  Geol.  Nat.  Res.,  31st  Ann.  Rept.,  1906.  125.  Par- 
melee  and  McCourt,  N.  J.  Geol.  Surv.,  Rept.,  1905:  223,  1906.  126. 
Nystrom,  Dept.  Mines  Can.,  Spec.  Bull.,  1908.  (Manufacture  and  uses.) 
127.  Davis,  Mich.  Geol.  Surv.,  Ann.  Rept.,  1906:  105,  1907.  (General 
and  Mich.)  128.  Bastin  and  Davis,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  376,  1909. 
(Maine,  many  analyses.)  129.  Parsons,  N.  Y.  Geol.  Surv.,  23d  Ann. 
Rept.,  1904.     (N.  Y.)     130.  Taylor,  Ind.  Dept.  Geol.  Nat.  Res.,  31st  Ann. 
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Rept.,  73,  1906.  (Ind.)  131.  Davis,  Bur.  Mines,  Bull.  38:  165,  1913. 
(Origin.)  132.  Davis,  Econ.  Geol.  V:  623,  1910.  (Salt  marsh  fonnation.) 
133.  Dachnowski,  O.  Geol.  Surv.,  4th  ser.,  Bull.  16,  1912.  (Ohio.)  134. 
Harper,  Fla.  Geol.  Surv.,  3rd  Rept.:  197,  1910.     (Fla.) 

For  Canada  see  reports  issued  by  Mines  Branch,  dealing  especially  with 
technology  and  digging  of  peat.  Among  them:  135.  Haanel,  Rept.  299. 
Values  of  Peat  for  Gas  and  Power  in  Producers.  136.  Anrep.  Canad.  Rep. 
266,  Canadian  Peat  Bogs  and  Peat  Industry. 


CHAPTER  II 

PETROLEUM,  NATURAL  GAS,  AND  OTHER  HYDROCARBONS 

Introductory.  —  Under  this  head  are  included  four  well-known 
substances,  viz.  natural  gas,  petroleum,  mineral  tar  or  maltha,  and 
asphaltum,  all  essentially  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  — 
hydrocarbons — or  mixtures  of  such  compounds.  In  addition  they 
may  contain  many  impurities,  such  as  sulphur  compounds,  oxidized 
and  nitrogenous  substances,  etc. ,  whose  exact  nature  may  be  doubtful. 

The  hydrocarbons  are  divisible  primarily  into  a  number  of  regular 
cieries,  each  of  which  has  a  generalized  formula  as  indicated  below. 

1.  CnHsn+S  6.    CnH2n-8 

2.  CnHaa  7.    CnHsn-M 
3«  CnHsu— S  S.    CnH2ii~12 

4.  CnHto_4  

5«  CnHsn— 6  IS.    CnH2ii— 33 

Members  of  the  first  eight  series  have  been  discovered  in  petro- 
leum. Of  the  above  formulas,  the  first  represents  the  paraffin 
hydrocarbons,  beginning  with  marsh  gas  or  methane,  CH4,  and 
ran^ng  at  least  as  high  as  the  compound  CssHn.  Methane  is 
gaseous,  the  middle  members  of  the  series  are  Uquids,  while  the 
higher  members  are  solids,  like  ordinary  parafiin.  Members  of  the 
second  series  are  also  important  in  petroleums,  especially  the  olefine 
subseries.  The  third  or  acetylene  series  is  represented  in  some 
petroleums  by  its  higher  members.  The  fifth  or  benzine  series 
occuraJjLnearly  all  petroleums,  but  not  in  large  amounts. 
-fcwoperues  of  Petroleum  (4,  10,  12).  —  Crude  petroleum  is  a 
liquid  of  complex  composition  and  variable  color  and  density. 
It  consists  of  a  mixture  of*  hydrocarbons,  mainly  liquid,  with 
some  gaseous  and  solid  ones,  the  last  beiog  in  solution.^ 

Oils  which  contain  chiefly  paraffin  hydrocarbons,  and  which  usually 
yield  paraffin  scales  when  the  heavier  distillates  are  subjected  to  a  freezing 
temperature,  may  be  said  to  have  a  paraffin  base.  Those  containing  asphaltic 
bodies,  and  3delding  on  evaporation  a  residue  consisting  essentially  of  as- 

*  For  a  r^um6  of  the  different  hydrocarbons  discovered  in  American  and  Cana- 
dian oils,  see  F.  W.  Clarke,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  491.  Much  general  information 
ahio  in  Johnson  and  Huntley,  Principles  of  Oil  and  Gas  Production,  N«w  York,  1916. 
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phalt,  are  said  to  have  an  asphaUic  base.  These  two  terms,  though  much 
used  formerly,  are  rapidly  falling  into  disuse;  because  some  asphaltic  oils 
may  also  yield  paraffin  wax. 

Sulphur  may  be  present  as  a  constituent  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, as  free  sulphur,  or  as  organic  sulphur  compounds.  The 
first  two,  which  occur  for  example  in  the  Mexican,  and  in  the 
Gulf  Coast  oils  of  Texas  and  Louisiana,  are  not  difficult  to  re- 
move. Organic  sulphur,  such  as  occurs  in  the  Lima,  Ohio,  and 
the  Ontario  limestone  oils,  is  more  difficult  to  eliminate,  even 
though  in  small  amounts. 

Most  petroleum  contains  ^ome  nitrogen,  but  it  rarely  exceeds 
2  per  cent,  except  in  some  California  oils,  where  it  may  reach 
10  or  20  per  cent.^ 

The  following  are  analyses  of  several  petroleums  from  American 
and  foreign  localities:  — 

Elementary  Analyses  of  Petrolbuic 


Pkb  C«nt 

Spxcino 

C 

H 

0 

Heavy  oil,  W.  Va.     .     . 

83.5 

13.3 

3.2 

.873 

Light  oil.  W.  Va.      .    . 

84.3 

14.1 

1.6 

.8412 

Heavy  oil.  Pa.      .     .     . 

84.9 

13.7     . 

1.04 

.886 

Light  oil.  Pa 

82.0 

14.8 

3.2 

.816 

Parma,  Italy    .... 

84.0 

13.4 

1.8 

.786 

Hanover,  Oermany  .     . 

80.4 

12.7 

6.9 

.892 

Qalicia,  Austria    .     .     . 

82.2 

12.1 

5.7 

.870 

Light  oil,  Baku,  Rus.     . 

86.3 

13.6 

0.1 

.884 

Heavy  oil,  Baku,  Rus.  . 

86.6 

12.3 

1.1 

.938 

Java 

87.1 

12.0 

0.9 

.923 

Beaumont,  Texas      .     . 

86.8 

13.2 

— 

.920 

Moert  crude  oils  are  opaque  by  transmitted  light,  except  in 
thin  layers^jRme  of  the  thinner  grades  of  Pennsylvania  oils, 
aq^  some  AnSerflhones  may  show  pale  straw,  yellow,  red,  and 
brown  colors. 

Crude  oils  usually  have  a  green  cast  by  reflected  light,  but 
otherwise  vary  in  color  from  yellow  to  black. 

Oils  from  different  fields  vary  in  their  refractive  indices  (26), 
and  this  property  may  be  of  use  for  purposes  of  identification. 

They  also  show  double  refraction.    As  a  rule  crude  oil  rotates 


>  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  XIX:  605,  1000. 
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the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right,  but  some  rotate  it  to  the 
left,  while  others  may  be  optically  inert. 

Petrolemns  commonly  vary  m  specific  gravity  between  about 
.8  and  .98,  the  following  being  some  of  the  limits  shown  by 
American  oils: — 

Specific  Gravity  of  Some  American  Pbtroleuiis 


State 

Specific  Gravitt 

Gbavitt  BSADIfit 

California  (Placenta  Cimon) 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

.777  + 

.801-.817 

.816-.860 

.835-1.000 

.841-.873 

.904-.925 

.912-.945 

.92a-.983 

50  + 

46.2-42.6 

42.8-32.5 

Kansas 

West  Virginia 

Beaamont,  Texas 

Wyoming 

California 

38.8-10.0 
37.6-30.0 
24.8-31.1 
23.3-11.9 
21.9-12.3 

The  viscoeity  of  the  oil  increases  with  the  specific  gravity. 

The  temperature  at  which  crude  petroleum  solidifies  ranges  from  82° 
F.  in  some  Burma  oils  to  several  degrees  below  zero  in  certain  Italian  oils. 
The  flashing  point,  or  the  lowest  temperature  at  which  inflammable  vapors 
are  given  ofif,  may  be  as  low  as  zero  degrees  in  the  Italian  oils  to  as  high  as 
370 '^  F.  in  an  oil  found  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  but  these  are  extreme 
limits.  There  is  also  a  great  range  in  the  boiling  point,  which  is  180  *"  F. 
in  some  Pennsylvania  oils  and  338  *"  F.  in  oils  found  at  Hanover,  Germany. 

The  various  liquid  hydrocarbons  making  up  crude  petroleiun  vary  in 
their  specific  gravity  and  boiling  point.  The  more  important  oils  which  can 
be  separated  from  crude  petroleum  by  distillation  are  gasoline,  benzine, 
heavy  naphthas,  and  residuum.  Those  with  a  paraffin  base  are  generally 
lighter  and  more  valuable  on  account  of  the  higher  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  naphthas,  illuminating  oils,  and  lubricating  oils  which  they  produce. 
Those  with  an  asphalt  base  are  of  inferior  quality  and  chiefly  valuable  for 
fuel.     Their  transportation  by  pipe  lines  is  also  more  difficult. 

The  percentage  of  the  different  distillates  varies. 
The  following  average  percentages  of  distillates  were  jrielded  by 
the  oils  of  several  fields  in  1902  (Oliphant) :  — 

>  A  specific  gravity  of  1,  compared  with  water,  is  10^  on  the  Beaum6  scale. 
Conversion  from  one  scale  to  the  other  may  be  made  by  the  following  formula: — 


Beaum6 130;  or  Sp.  gr.  . 

Sp.  Gr. 


140 


130  +  Beaum6' 
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Appalachian 
Field 

Lima.  Ind., 

FlXLD 

Kansas 

FiXLD 

Naphthas 

Illuminating  oils 

Lubricating  and  heavy  oils    . 

Residuum 

Loss  from  uncondensed  prod- 
ucts and  water      .... 

20.1 

61.4 
7.1 
6.3 

5.1 

10.9 
48.8 
17.2 

23.0 

18 
30 

25 
27 

In  the  following  table  (p.  74)  there  are  given  a  number  of  de- 
terminations of  distillates,  etc.,  published  by  Dr.  David  T.  Day, 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  in  part  made  by 
him. 

Properties  of  Natural  Gas.  —  This  consists  chiefly  of  marsh 
gas — fire  damp^ — CH4.  It  is  colorless,  odorless,  bums  often 
with  a  luminous  flame,  and  when  mixed  with  air  it  is  highly  ex- 
plosive. 

Ethane  (C2H6),  the  next  member  of  the  marsh-gas  series,  may 
exist  in  considerable  quantities  in  natural  gas.  Ethylene,  or  ole- 
fiant  gas  (C2H4),  bums  with  a  much  more  luminous  flame  than  the 
two  preceding,  but  it  rarely  exists  in  American  gas  in  amounts 
greater  than  a  small  fraction  of  1  per  cent.  Carbon  monoxide 
occurs  only  in  very  small  quantities,  and  the  same  is  tme  of 
carbon  dioxide-  Nitrogen  is  found  in  variable  amounts,  and 
oxygen  is  not  uncommon,  but  when  present  in  large  quantity  in 
an  analysis,  it  may  be  due  to  contamination  of  the  sample 
analyzed  with  air. 

The  analyses  given  on  p.  78  represent  a  number  of  American 
occurrences.  It  will  be  seen  that  marsh  gas  is  the  predominating 
constituent  in  nearly  all  of  them. 

The  gas  from  Dexter,  Kansas  (No.  4  of  the  table  on  page  78), 
is  interesting  because  of  its  high  content  of  nitrogen.  Of  47 
samples  of  gas  examined  ^  by  Cady  and  McFarland,  all  except  one 
showed  helium,  in  amounts  averaging  .10  per  cent.  One  Kansas 
sample  contained  1.84  per  cent  more  than  the  others,  and  this 
same  one  carried  the  high  nitrogen  contents  referred  to  above. 
The  rare  element  neon  was  also  discovered. 


1  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  XXIX:  1524. 
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Analyses  op  Natural  Gas 


No. 

go 

B^ 

85^ 

3^ 
0 

Carbon 

DiOXIDB 

Carbon 

MOMOXIDB 

(CO) 

u 

0 
>< 

H 
0 

9i 

H 

B 
M 

Helium 

1  .     .     .     . 

94.40 

■ 

.23 

6.08 

.183 

2  .     .     .     . 

96.20 

.78 

.11 

tr. 

2.46 

.18 

.27 

3  .     .     .     . 

82.25 

.12 

.61 

tr. 

16.40 

.616 

4  .     .     .     . 

14.85 

.41 

.20 

82.70 

tr. 

1.84 

5.     .     .     . 

62.93 

.50 

tr. 
2.50 

.70 
.55 

24.36 

11.51 

undet. 
undet. 

6  .     .     .     . 

95.35 

7  .    .    .    . 

13.97 

.10 

.05 

.05 

85.83 

imdet. 

8.    .    .     . 

73.81 

.81 

3.46 

21.92 



undet. 

9  .    .     .     . 

92.67 

.25 

.25 

.45 

.35 

3.53 

2.35 

undet. 

.15 

10  ...     . 

92.61 

.30 

.26 
.20 

.50 

.34 
tr. 

3.61 
9.79 

2.18 

undet. 
undet. 

.20 

11  ...     . 

96.01 

12  ...     . 

98.90 

.40 

.70 

undet. 

13  ...     . 

80.94 

14.60 

.40 

.20 

3.46 

tr. 

undet. 

14  ...     . 

86.48 

7.65 

f 

,50 

.30 

4.87 

undet. 

15.     .     .     . 

^8.40 

.95 

tr. 

.40 

tr. 

undet. 

tr. 

Ifi  .     .     .     . 

94.20 

.39 

1.06 

1.13 

.92 

3.31 

tr. 

17  ...     . 

92.20 

1.40 

.21 

tr. 

5.59 

.40 

.20 

18  ...     . 

96.57 

2.69 

.74 

Minima  .     . 

14.33 

— 

.05 

.10 

.60 

Maxima  .     . 

98.30 

30.40 

9.00 

85.83 

1.  Ida,  Kas.,  p.  270;  2.  Buffalo,  Kas.,  p.  270;  3.  Fredonia,  Kas.,  p.  270; 
4.  Dexter,  Kas.,  p.  270;  5.  Stockton,  Cal.,  p.  252;  6.  From  glacial  drift,  Dawson, 
la.,  p.  252;  7.  Princeton,  111.,  p.  251;  8.  Pittsfield,  111.,  p.  251;  9.  Muncie,  Ind.. 
p.  249;  10.  Trenton  limestone,  Findlay,  O.,  p.  248;  11.  Kane,  McKean  Co.,  Pa., 
p.  247;  12.  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  p.  247;  13.  Big  Injun  sand,  Shinnston,  W.  Va.,  p.  242. 
14.  Fifty-foot  sand,  same  locality,  p.  242;  15.  Trenton  limestone,  Baldwinsville; 
N.  Y.,  p.  241;  16.  Gas  from  coal  mine,  Scranton,  Pa.,  1-16,  quoted  by  Kas.  Geol. 
SuTv.,  IX  on  page  given  after  each;  17.  Kent  County,  Ont.;  18.  Welland,  Ont. 


For  additional  analyses  of  gas  used  in  different  cities,  see  Bur- 
rell,  G.  A.,  and  Oberfell,  G.  G.,  Bur.  Mines,  Tech.  Pap.  109, 
1915- 
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The  following  table  brings  out  the  essential  differences  between  natural 
gas  and  other  fuel  or  illuminating  gases. 

Analyses  of  natural  and  manufactured  gases. 


Marsh  gas,  CH4    . 
Other  hydrocarbons 

N 

COt 

CO 

H 

HjS 

O 

Lbs.  in  1000  cu.  ft.  . 
op.  f(r.  •  «  •  •  • 
B.T.U.  per  1000  cu.  ft. 


AvBR.  Pa. 
<fc  W.  Va. 

Aver.  0. 
A  Ind. 

Aver. 
Kas. 

Aver, 

Coal 

Gas 

Aybr. 

Watbr 

Gas 

80.85 

93.60 

93.65 

40.00 

2.00 

14.00 

.30 

.25 

4.00 

.00 

4.60 

3.60 

4.80 

2.05 

2.00 

.05 

.20 

.30 

.45 

4.00 

.40 

.50 

1.00 

6.00 

45.00 

.10 

1.50 

.00 

46.00 

45.00 

.00 

.15 

.00 

.00 

.00 

tr. 

.15 

.00 

1.50 

1.50 

47.50 

48.50 

49.00 

33.00 

45.60 

.024 

.637 

.645 

.453 

.600 

1,145,000 

1.095,000 

1.100,000 

755,000 

350,000 

Aver. 
Pro- 
ducer 
Gas  Bit. 

COAIi 


2.05 

.04 

56.26 

2.60 

27.00 

12.00 

.00 

.05 

76.00 

.985 
155.000 


Origin  of  Oil  and  Gas.  —  That  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  hydro- 
carbons are  more  or  less  closely  related  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
the  gases  given  off  by  petroleum  are  similar  to  those  predominating 
in  natural  gas,  while  the  exposure  of  many  petroleums  to  the  air 
results  in  a  change  to  a  viscous  mass  and  finally  to  a  solid  asphalt 
or  parafl5n-Uke  substance.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  petroleum  ^ 
is  rarelv  free  from  natural  gas,  although  this  gas  may  sometimes 
form  alone,  as  in  coal  mines,  or  from  decaying  vegetation  in  stag- 
nant pools.  The  origin  of  the  hydrocarbon  compounds  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  speculation  among  both  chemists  and  geolo- 
gists, the  former  for  a  time  arguing  for  an  inorganic  or  mineral  origin, 
the  latter  for  an  organic  derivation,  the  same  evidence  curiously 
enough  being  sometimes  used  by  persons  holding  opposite  views. 

It  /cannot  be  said  that  the  matter  has  yet  been  settled  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all,  although  it  is  probable  that  the  majority  of  observers 
admit  the  organic  origin  of  petroleum.  One  cause  of  imcertainty  is 
that  oils,  unlike  coals,  do  not  usually  contain  visible  traces  of  their 
original  constituents.  Moreover,  we  had  until  recently  few  un- 
doubted known  instances  of  the  recent  formation  of  petroleum 
under  conditions  similar  to  those  found  in  the  older  rocks. 

Inorganic  Theories  (1,  2a,  2d,  3a,  10) .  —  Several  theories  have 
been  advanced  to  account  for  an  inorganic  origin  of  oil.  Hum- 
boldt was  the  first  to  propose  it,  in  1804,  although  it  was  later 
more  definitely  stated  by  Berthelot,^  and  still  later  elaborated 
by  Mendeljeff,2   under  whose  name  it  is   frequently  referred 

*  Comptes  Rendus,  LXII:  949,  1866. 

*  Ber.  Deutsch.  Chem.  Gesell.,  X:  229, 1877,  and  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  XXXII:  283. 
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to.  The  general  substance  of  these,  and  several  others'  hypoth- 
eses is  that  surface  water  has  percolated  downward  through  the 
earth's  crust,  where  on  reaching  the  heated  interior  it  becomes 
converted  into  steam,  which,  attacking  the  carbide  of  iron, 
forms  hydrocarbons,  which  make  up  the  oil  and  gas. 

From  a  purely  chemical  standpoint,  this  theory  is  reasonable, 
and  the  production  of  hydrocarbons  by  this  method  has  been  done 
experimentally,  but  it  does  not  accord  with  geologic  facts.  If 
petroleum  were  formed  in  this  manner,  we  should  expect  to  find  it 
widely  distributed  through  the  oldest  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust. 

On  the  contrary,  hydrocarbon  compounds  like  oil,  gas,  and  as- 
phalt are  practically  unknown  in  crystalline  rocks.  In  Ontario,  a 
hard  compressed  asphalt  is  foimd  in  them,  but  it  is  significant  that 
this  material  (Anthraxolite)  which  was  probably  originally  petro- 
leum, occurs  in  rocks  which  may  be  metamorphosed  sediments.  A 
second  case  is  found  in  California  (17),  where  oil  occurs  in  a 
much-folded  crystalline  schist,  but  its  associations  are  such  that  it 
may  have  been  derived  from  neighboring  sediments. 

A  possible  point  in  favor  of  the  derivation  of  oil  and  gas  from  carbides 
has  been  noted  by  Becker  (1),  Vho  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  irregularities  of  the  curves  of  equal  magnetic  declination  are  strongly 
marked  in  the  principal  oil  regions.  While  the  agreement  is  no);  a  very 
close  one,  it  is  most  marked  in  the  Appalachian  field.  There  are,  however, 
some  systematic  irregularities,  as  in  the  New  Jersey  magnetite  regions, 
which  are  not  known  to  contain  any  oil.  Becker  believes  that  the  coin- 
cidence between  the  petroleum  occurrences  and  local  disturbances  of  the 
compass  are  too  numerous  to  be  attributable  to  mere  accident,  and  that 
there  must  be  a  direct  or  indirect  historical  connection  between  the  two 
phenomena  in  the  regions  of  coincidence,  thus  suggesting  the  possibility  of 
the  oil  being  derived  from  iron  carbides. 

Tarr  (12a),  however,  disputes  Becker*s  conclusions,  pointing  out:  (1) 
That  the  isoclinals  or  lines  of  magnetic  dip  do  not  show  any  evidence 
of  disturbances  due  to  magnetic  masses  in  the  oil  regions;  (2)  that  the 
secular  variation  is  a  shifting  of  the  isogonics  or  lines  of  magnetic  declination, 
indicating  that  the  origin  of  this  variation  is  not  due  to  a  stationary  mass; 
and  (3)  the  magnetism  of  iron  is  lost  at  high  temperatures,  hence  it  must 
exist  at  comparatively  shallow  depths  to  be  magnetically  effective. 

Volcanic  Theory.  —  A  second  morganic  theory  advocated  by  several, 
and  in  recent  years  expounded  with  great  vigor  and  detail  by  E.  Coste 
(2d,  3a),  is  the  theory  of  volcanic  origin  of  the  hydrocarbons. 

Mr.  Coste  believes  that  all  hydrocarbons  cannot  be  of  animal  or  vege- 
table origin,  but  must  be  of  volcanic  derivation  for  the  following  reasons: 
1.  Animal  remains  are  never  entombed  in  rock  formations.  2.  Vegetable 
remains  in  rocks  decompose  into  carbonaceous '  matter.  3.  Further  distilla- 
tion of  carbonaceous  matter  has  not  taken  place  in  nature.     4.  Gaseous 
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liquid,  and  solid  hydrocarbons  are  products  of  volcanic  emanations.  5.  Oil 
and  gas  are  under  strong  pressure,  and  hence  must  be  of  volcanic  origin, 
for  nothing  else  could  produce  this  pressure.  6.  In  some  oil  fields  heated 
gas  and  water  are  met  with.  7.  Oil  and  gas  fields  are  located  along  faulted 
and  fissured  zones  of  the  earth's  crust,  parallel  to  great  orogenio  (mountain-* 
making)  and  volcanic  dislocations.  8.  Oil,  gas,  and  bituminous  matter 
are  never  indigenous  to  the  strata  in  which  they  are  found.  9.  The  density 
of  the  rocks  precludes  possibility  of  anything  but  volcanic  pressure  having 
forced  them  upward.  * 

The  arguments  against  some  of  these  points  may  be  mentioned  under 
the  same  numbers:  L  Animal  remains  are  entombed  in  rocks,  otherwise  we 
could  not  haVe  fossils  of  those  lacking  hard  parts.  2.  Vegetable  remains  in 
rock  have  been  proven  to  decompose  into  hydrocarbons,  as  evidenced  by 
natural  gas  suppUes  found  in  glacial  drift;  moreover,  some  coal  seams  have 
oil  seepages.  3.  While  hydrocarbons  are  known  to  occur  in  some  volcanic 
enumations,  they  might  be  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen of  these  gases,  or  have  been  distilled  out  of  sedimentary  rocks  through 
which  the  lava  passed.  Moreover,  they  are  frequently  formed  from  decay- 
ing vegetable  matter.  5.  The  pressure  may  be  due  to  the  natural  expansive 
force  of  the  gas.  7.  Oil  and  gas  fields  are  sometimes  found  in  regions  of 
but  little  disturbance,  as  Illinois,  Medicine  Hat,  Alberta,  etc.  8.  This  may 
be  true,  but  they  are  often  clearly  shown  to  have  come  from  adjoining  beds. 
9.  If  volcanic  pressure  forced  this  oil  and  gas  up  through  many  feet  of 
dense  rock,  why  were  they  not  forced  all  the  way  to  the  surface  ? 

One  may  also  add  that  the  restriction  of  oil  and  gas  to  sedimentary 
rocks  is  not  in  accordance  with  a  volcanic  origin,  neither  is  the  decrease  in 
pressure  which  most  wells  show  with  time. 

Organic  Theory,  —  This  considers  that  petroleum  has  been 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter  buried  in  the 
rocks,  although  the  exact  changes  involved  are  somewhat  un- 
certain. 

But  even  though  many  are  in  agreement  on  the  theory  of  organic 
origin,  they  differ  as  to  whether  the  oil  came  from  animal  or 

vegetable  matter. 

# 

Adherents  of  the  former  view  include  Hofer,*  Newberry,'  Hunt,  Zalo- 
ziecki,*  Engler,^  and  others,  while  among  those  of  the  latter  are  numbered 
Lesquereux,  Phillips,  Kramer,  Spilker,  and  others. 

Perhaps  the  majority  of  geologists  and  even  others  have 
unconsciously  assumed  that  petroleum  has  been  derived  from 
land  plants,  and  while  in  some  cases  this  may  be  so,  some  rather 

» Proc.  Manchester  Lit.  Phil.  Soc,  III:   136,  and  Daa  Erddl,  p.  118. 
«G^1.  Surv.  Ohio,  1878,  Pt.  I:   125  and  174. 

•Dingler's  Polytech.  Jour.,  CCLXXX:  69.  85  and  133;  Chem.  Zeit.,  XV; 
1203. 

*  Redwood,  Petroleum  and  its  Products,  1006,  p.  259. 
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weighty  objections  can  be  urged  against  it.    These  are  the 
foUowing:— 

1.  There  is  a  general  lack  of  association  of  coal  or  lignite  and 
oil.  2.  Where  lignite  or  carbonized  wood  is  found  with  oU  it 
has  lost  none  of  its  essential  constituents.  3.  There  is  a  great 
chemical  difference  between  lignite  tar  oils  and  natural  petro- 
leums. 4.  It  requires  a  high  temperature  (geologically  speaking) 
to  convert  wood  into  liquid  bitumen,  and  leave  no  trace  of  its 
original  structure.*  5.  An  argument  of  doubtful  weight  is  that 
limestones,  being  of  marine  origin,  the  oil  in  them  could  not  be 
derived  from  land  plants. 

The  following  arguments  may  be  mentioned  in  favor  of  the 
derivation  of  petroleum  from  marine  plants  such  as  seaweeds: 
1.  Saline  water  associated  with  some  oils  carries  iodine.'-  2. 
Certain  seaweeds  found  on  the  coast  of  Sardinia  become  covered 
with  an  oUy  coating  while  decomposing.**  3.  In  some  localities 
the  diatom  cases  found  in  rocks  are  known  to  contain  small 
globules  of  oil,  which  have  in  some  regions  been  regarded  as 
a  source  of  petroleum  (19).  4.  The  so-called  algal  remains  of 
bog-head  coals  were  formerly  regarded  as  evidence  of  marine 
origin,  but  these  minute  bodies  are  now  recognized  as  spores, 
the  coals  rich  in  them  being  petroliferous  or  highly  bituminous, 
and  according  to  Jeffrey  *  in  some  form  or  other  are  the  mother 
substance  of  oil  or  gas.^ 

Some  have  also  considered  that  the  oil  may  have  been  de- 
rived, in  part  at  least,  from  animal  remains,  the  oil  thus  having 
a  dual  origin. 

Some  have  claimed  that  the  optical  activity  of  oil  shows  it 
to  be  of  undoubted  organic  origin  (l),  for  the  reason  that  many 
petroleum  products  have  the  power  of  rotating  the  plane  of 
polarization  of  light,  as  is  done  by  sugar,  lactic  acid,  and  other 
organic  compounds.  These  optical  phenomena  are  not  shown 
by  inorganically  synthesized  petroleum,®  and  hence  it  is  argued 
that  the  substances  to  which  it  is  believed  to  be  due  are  only  of 
organic  derivation.  These  substances  are  cholesterol,  found  in 
the  fatty  parts  of  animals,  and  phytosterol,  foimd  in  plants. 

^  Such  a  process  would  be  likely  to  occur  only  where  a  bed  of  land  plants  was 
approached  by  an  intrusive. 

2  Watts,  Calif.  State  Min.  Bur..  Bull.  19:  202. 

'  Redwood,  Petroleum  and  its  Products,  2d  edition,  I:  126,  142. 

*Econ.  Geol.,  IX:  741,1914. 

*  C.  A.  Davis  has  recently  identified  algie  in  Utah  oil  shales. 

*  Some  natural  petroleums  are  now  found  to  be  inert  optically. 
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If  the  oils  are  derived  from  animal  and  plant  remains  of 
marine  character,  it  is  possible  that  the  nitrogenous  portions  were 
eliminated  by  bacterial  action  soon  after  the  death  of  the  organ- 
ism, and  before  it  became  buried  under  sediments.  Subsequently 
the  oil  was  produced  by  decomposition  of  the  fatty  matter  of 
the  plants  and  animals.  Some  geologists,  including  Orton  (4) 
and  Newberry  (Ohio  State  Agric.  Rept.  1859)  believed  that  the 
formation  of  petroleum  has  taken  place  at  lower' temperatures; 
but  others,  including  Peckham  (6),  have  considered  heat  nec- 
essary. In  the  case  of  Appalachian  oils  the  folding  of  the  strata 
is  supposed  to  have  supplied  this  heat. 

Mode  of  Occurrence.  (6,  8,  9, 13).  —  Oil  is  rarely  found  without 
some  gas,  but  gas  may  occur  without  oil,  and  in  either  case 
saline  water  may  be  present. 
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Fia.  26.  —  Showing  positions  and  verticai  sections  of  wells  southeast  of  Hum- 
boldt, Kas.,  and  differing  thickness  and  number  of  sands  in  neighboring  wells. 
{Kas.  Gecl.  Surv,,  IX,) 


In  the  first  discovered  fields,  the  oil  and  gas  were  found  in 
porous  sandy  strata,  varying  from  fine-grained  sandstones  to 
conglomerates.  These  rocks  were  termed  sands,  and  the  area 
of  porous  oil  sand  was  called  the  pool.  Later  discoveries  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana  showed  that  the  gas  and  oil  might  occur  in 
limestone  also,  while  in  a  few  fields  (Florence,  Colorado,  and 
parts  of  California)  the  oil  has  accumulated  in  fiissures  in  shale, 
produced  by  earth  movement. 

The  number  and  thickness  of  the  oil  and  gas  sands  may  some- 
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times  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  same  field  (Figs.  26  and  27), 
thereby  making  correlation  difficult. 
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The  thickness  of  the  producing  rock  C'pay  sand")  varies 
in  the  different  field?.  White,  referring  to  West  Virginia,  re- 
gards 5  feet  of  sand  as  sufficient  for  good  productive  territory, 
but  thicker  ones  are  found  in  the  Appalachian  field.  The 
niinois  sands  range  from  2  to  over  30  feet  in  thickness,  while 
that  estimated  for  Spindle  Top  in  Texas  averages  75  feet.    The 
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Kern  River  field  of  California  is  said  to  have  pay  sands  as  much 
as  100  feet  thick.i 

The  quantity  of  oil  which  a  cubic  foot  of  apparently  dense  rock 
can  hold  is  often  surprising.  White  estimated  that  fairly  produc- 
tive sands  may  hold  from  six  to  twelve  pints  of  oil  per  cubic  foot, 
but  that  probably  not  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  quantity 
stored  in  the  rock  is  obtainable.  According  to  Day  (53)  it  has  been 
customary  to  consider  10  per  cent  as  near  the  average  porosity  of 
the  pay  sand,  with  a  latitude  of  variation  from  practically  nothing  in 
damp  shales  to  over  30  per  cent  in  the  most  porous  strata.  The 
degree  of  openness  of  the  pores  will,  however,  govern  the  rate  of  flow 
of  oil  from  the  rock.^ 

r 

Pressure  of  Oil  and  Gas  Wells.  —  Since  both  oil  and  gas  usually 
occur  in  the  earth  under  pressure,  any  break  in  the  porous  rock  or 
reservoir  which  contains  them  allows  them  to  escape,  frequently 
giving  rise  to  surface  indications,  and  the  force  with  which  oil  and 
gas  oftentimes  issue  from  a  well  indicates  the  pressure  under  which 
they  are  confined.  It  is  sometimes  suflScient  to  blow  out  the  drill- 
ing tools  and  casing,  as  well  as  to  cause  the  oil  to  spout  many  feet 
into  the  air. 

There  are  several  remarkable  cases  of  the  amount  spouted  by  these 
gushing  wells.  One  of  these  is  the  famous  Lucas  well  at  Beaumont,  Texas, 
which  in  1001  for  nine  days  gushed  a  6-inch  stream  to  a  height  of  160 
feet,  at  the  rate  of  75,000  barrels  per  day.  This,  however,  is  small  com- 
pared with  the  records  of  some  Mexican  oil  wells.  Although  many  wells 
f:ow  when  first  drilled,  this  does  not  usually  continue  long,  and  the  oil  then 
has  to  he  brought  to  the  surface  by  pumping.  The  depth  of  the  wells  drilled 
in  the  United  States  ranges  from  250  to  4000  feet. 

The  maximum  pressure  which  a  well  develops  when  closed  has 
been  called  rock  pressure.  As  a  result  of  his  studies  in  the  Ohio- 
Indiana  field,  Orton  (42)  found  that  the  rock  pressure  was  the  same 
as  that  of  a  column  of  water  whose  height  was  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence in  elevation  between  the  level  of  Lake  Erie  and  that  of  the  6il 
or  gas-bearing  stratum.  He  therefore  considered  it  to  be  hydro- 
static pressure.  This  theory,  while  apparently  applicable  in  many 
localities,  was  found  to  be  inadequate  to  explain  the  great  pressure 
shown  in  many  shallow  wells.  In  these,  as  also  in  deep  ones,  the 
pressure  is  thought  by  many  to  be  due  to  the  expansive  force  of  the 
imprisoned  gas. 

Either  the  drilling  of  additional  wells  or  a  drain  by  excessive  use 

*  U.  8.  G.  8.,  Bun.  394:  34.  1909. 

'  Waehbume,  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  Bull.,  Feb.  1915. 
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from  wells  already  bored  commonly  causes  a  slow  decrease  in  pres- 
sure in  an  oil  or  gas  field.  Thus  in  the  natural  gas  region  of  Findlay, 
Ohio,  the  rock  pressure  in  1885  was  450  pounds  per  square  inch;  400 
in  1886;  360-380  in  1887;  250  in  1889;  170-200  in  1890.  Some 
West  Virginia  wells  have  shown  a  measured  rock  pressure  of  1110 
pounds  per  square  inch  and  an  estimated  pressure  of  2000  pounds. 

It  has  been  not  infrequently  noticed,  however,  that  the  opening 
up  of  one  or  more  wells  close  to  a  good  producer  may  have  little  or 
no  effect  on  it. 

The  table  on  page  86  (53)  gives  the  closed  or  rock  pressure  in 
various  fields,  in  different  years.  They  are  interesting,  but  lose 
their  comparative  value  as  they  do  not  probably  in  all  cases 
represent  the  same  well. 

Classification  of  Oil  and  Gas  Sands.  —  As  early  as  1861  T. 
Sterry  Hunt,  the  Canadian  geologist,  and  A.  Hofer,  the  Austrian 
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Fio.  28.  —  Section  of  anticlinal  fold  showing  accumulation  of  gas,  oil,  and  water. 

(After  Hayes.  U.  S,  Geol.  Surv,,  BuU,  212.) 


geologist,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  oil  and  gas  occurrences 
appeared  to  be  associated  with  anticlinal  folds>  but  the  anii" 
dinal  theory,  as  it  came  to  be  called,  was  most  fully  developed 
by  I.  C.  White  (13).  According  to  this  theory,  in  folded  areas 
the  gas  collects  at  the  summit  of  the  fold,  with  the  oil  imme- 
diately below,  on  either  side,  followed  by  the  water  (tig.  28). 
It  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  the  oil-bearing  stratum  shall  be 
capped  by  a  practically  impervious  one. 

If  the  rocks  are  dry,  then  the  chief  points  of  accumulation 
of  the  oil  will  be  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  syncline,  or  lowest 
portion  of  the  porous  bed.  If  the  rocks  are  partially  saturated 
with  water,  then  the  oil  accimiulates  at  the  upper  level  of  sat- 
uration. 
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In  a  tilted  bed  which  is  locally  porous  and  not  so  throughout, 
the  oil,  gas,  and  water  may  arrange  themselves  according  to 
their  gravity  in  this  porous  part. 

While  the  anticlinal  theory  has  been  found  to  apply  in  many 
oil  regions,  some  doubt  has  been  raised  regarding  its  possible 
application  in  parts  of  southwestern  Pennsylvania  (6),  and 
even  other  localities. 

Many  occurrences  of  oil  and  gas  appear  to  be  associated 
with  anticlines,  but  there  are  others  which  are  either  related  to 
modifications  of  this  structure,  or  to  totally  unrelated  structures. 
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Fio.  29.  —  Contour  map  of  '*  sand," 
showing  occurrence  of  gas  on  a 
structural  dome  in  Oklahoma. 
(CUipp,  Eeon.  Geoi.  VII J.) 
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Fig.  30.  —  Gas  pool  coincident  with 
a  structural  terrace.  Class  Id. 
(Clapp,  Econ.  Geol.  V.) 


The  following  classification  has  been  suggested  by  Clapp  (2c). 

I.  Where  anticlinal  and  synclinal  structure  exists. 
a.  Strong  anticlines  standing  alone. 

(Eureka- Volcano    Burning   Springs    anticline    in 
West  Virginia.) 
6.  Alternating,  well-defined  anticlines  and  synclines. 

(Appalachians,  southern  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  etc.) 
C  Monoclinal  slopes  with  change  in  dip. 
(Southeast  Ohio  pools.) 
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d.  Terrace  structures. 

(Southwest  Ohio.) 
6.  Broad  geanticlinal  folds. 

(Trenton  limestone,  Ohio.) 

II.  Domes  or  quaquaversal  structures. 

a.  Anticlinal  bulge  t3T)e. 

A  variation  of  I  and  merges  into  it. 

(Rogersville,  Pa.,  Geol.  Atl.  Fol.  146,  a  type  case.) 

b.  Saline  dome  type. 

(Southern  Louisiana  and  Texas.) 

c.  Volcanic  neck  type. 

(Northeast  Mexico.) 

III.  Along  sealed  faults. 

(Lompoc  field,  Calif.) 

IV.  Oil  and  gas  sealed  by  asphaltic  deposits. 

(Trinidad.) 

V.  At  contact  of  sedimentary  and  crystalline  rocks. 
(Some  Quebec  and  Ontario  occurrences.) 

VI.  In  joint  cracks. 

(Florence,  Colorado,  and  some  California  fields.) 

VII.  In  crystalline  rocks. 

Of  these  the  representatives  of  Group  I  are  by  far  the  most 
important.  y 

Mode  of  Accumulation.  ^  While  the  oil  and  gas  are  not 
necessarily,  and  perhaps  rarely  are,  indigenous  to  the  rock  con- 
taining them,  a  diflTerence  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  they 
have  been  transported  long  distances;  indeed  their  source  is 
often  indicated  in  some  under-  or  over-lying  bed  of  shale. 

According  to  the  original  anticlinal  theory,  the  oil,  gas,  and 
water  were  supposed  to  arrange  themselves  readily  according 
to  their  specific  gravities,  but  this  postulates  a  somewhat  free 
movement  of  these  materials  through  the  pores  of  the  rocks, 
to  which  many  modem  investigators  hesitate  to  agree. 

Capillary  action  and  great  rock  pressure  have  been  suggested 
as  possible  operating  forces,  while  Mxmn  believes  it  is  caused 
by  hydraulic  action.  According  to  his  hydraulic  theory  (6), 
the  diffused  oil  and  gas  are  concentrated  into  pools  or  pay 
streaks  by  the  action  of  currents  of  underground  water.  These 
collect  the  oil  and  gas  and  push  them  along.    Since  these  under- 
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Fig.  31.  —  Hypothetical  cross-section 
through  a  volcanic  neck  in  the  oil 
fields  of  Vera  Cms  and  Tamaulipas, 
Mexico,  showing  one  mode  of  occur- 
rence of  oil  in  formations  having  a 
quaquaversal  structure.  {After  Clapp, 
Econ.  Geol.  VII.) 


ground  currents  circulating  through  the  rocks  vary  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  flow,  there  may  be  places  where  the  meeting  of 
conflicting  currents  forms  eddies  or  places  of  no  movement. 
It  is  at  such  points  that  the  accumulated  oil  and  gas  are  held. 

If  the  water  is  flowing  through 
the  rocks  under  the  influence 
of  capillarity  alone,  and  con- 
flicting currents  are  absent, 
there  will  be  a  tendency  to 
force  the  oil  and  gas  into  the 
more  porous  beds  where  the 
capillarity  is  too  weak  for  the 
water  to  follow. 

The  pressure  of  the  oil  is 
ascribed  to  the  expansive  force 
of  the  gas,  which  cannot  dif- 
fuse because  of  the  saturation 
of  the  surrounding  rocks.  The  association  of  oil  with  anticlines 
is  thought  to  be  due  to  the  influence  which  these  structures 
exert  on  the  water  currents.  The  difference  in  specific  gravity 
of  oil  and  water  is  considered  insuflScient  to  account  for  the 
widespread  movement 
of  oil  against  the  fric- 
tion developed  by  its 
passage  through  rock 
pores. 

The  oil  and  gas  are, 
then,  held  in  the  rock, 
not  because  of  an  im- 
pervious cap  rock,  but 
by  the    overlying    and 

surrounding   Water  man-  ^^*  ^^*  —  Hypothetical  section  in  same  district 

.  as  Fig.  31t  showing  a  second  and    probably 

^*®'                                           _  loss   common    mode   of   occurrence   of   oil  in 

Washburne     (12c) ,     in  quaquaversal  structures.     {After  Clappt  Econ* 

discussing  the  effect  of       ^^^•'  ^^^-^ 
capillary  action,   points 

out  that  the  force  drawing  liquids  into  pores  varies  directly 
as  the  surface  tension  of  the  liquid  and  inversely  as  the  di- 
ameter of  the  pore.  Water  having  a  greater  surface  tension 
than  oil,  capillary  action  will  exert  a  greater  pull  on  it,  and 
there  will  be  a  tendency  to  draw  it  into  the  finest  openings  and 
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displace  oil  or  gas.    This  results  in  concentrating  the  last  two 
in  the  coarsest  spaces  available. 

Surface  tension  collects  the  small  bodies  of  oil  and  gas  in  a  sand 
into  larger  ones,  which  in  case  of  gas  are  capable  of  gravitative 
displacement  by  water,  so  that  the  gas  is  lifted  to  the  highest 
position  it  can  reach.  If  circulatory  movements  of  the  water 
bring  oil  to  the  water-gas  surface,  it  is  held  there  by  surface 
tension,  and  the  mass  of  oil  may  grow  by  accretion.  It  is  claimed 
that  in  the  absence  of  such  conditions,  oil  might  accumulate 
below  water  as  it  does  in  some  fields. 

Yield  of  Sands,  —  The  yield  of  an  oil  sand  depends  on  the  porosity,  degree 
of  saturation  and  quantity  extractible.  Washbume  uses  a  saturation  factor 
of  15  per  cent  for  the  average  oil  sand,  but  assumes  that  only  75  per  cent  of 
the  sand  in  a  large  pool  is  saturated  and  that  only  60  to  75  per  cent  of  this  can 
be  rQCK>vered.  The  last  two  factors  must  be  varied  to  suit  conditions. 
The  figures  given  above  mean  624  barrels  of  oil  per  acre  foot,  which  is  high. 
The  yield  per  acre  foot  calculated  for  example,  by  Washbume,  for  the  dif-^ 
ferent  sands  of  the  Midway,  California,  field  ranges  from  32  to  1020.^ 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  estimate  closely  the  average  yield  of  oil  in  any  field. 
^  Life  of  a  WeU.  —  This  may  vary  with  the  amount  of  supply,  compactness 
of  pay  sand,  and  gas  pressure  accompanying  the  petroleum.  It  varies  from 
a  few  months  to  20  years  or  more.  Some  wells  may  gush  forth  tremendous 
quantities  of  oil  and  gas  for  a  short  period  and  then  die  down  to  almost 
nothing.  Others  may  yield  moderate  quantities,  or  perhaps  only  a  few 
barrels  daily,  for  a  period  of  years.  The  average  life  of  Pennsylvania  wells 
is  seven  years. 

In  all  fields  the  production  increases  at  first  and  then  begins  to  drop  oflf, 
and  the  increasing  production  of  the  United  States  is  due  to  the  discovery 
and  development  of  new  fields,  whose  production  more  than  offsets  the 
decrease  of  the  older  ones. 

As  examples,  the  daily  average  production  per  well  per  day  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  has  fallen  from  a  maximum  of  207  barrels  to  1.7  barrels. 
The  West  Virginia  production  has  dropped  to  56  per  cent  of  its  maximum, 
and  Ohio  and  Indiana  have  shown  a  still  greater  decline. 

On  the  other  hand,  Oklahoma  and  California  are  still  increasing  their 
output. 

Arnold  in  1915  has  figured  the  probable  future  supply  from  the  United 
States  and  Alaska  at  5,763,100,000  barrels. 

Distribution  of  Petroleum  in  the  United  States  (11.  X).  —  The 
fields  as  figured  by  Arnold  in  1915  together  with  their  proven 
areas  and  per  cent  exhaustion  are  as  follows: 

^  Johnson  and  Huntley,  Principles  of  Oil  and  Gas  Production.  1910. 
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Proven    Pbb  C«wt 
Statr.  Akka.      Exhaust. 

Appalachian  *   ....    N.  Y.-Pa 1400  85 

W.  Va 350  55+ 

Ky.-Tenn 100  47 

Ohio 115  67 

Ohio-Indiana    ....    Ohio 535  — 

Indiana 500  83+ 

Illinois          400  36+ 

Mid-0>ntinental   .     .     .     Kansajs 70  42 

Oklahoma 297  22 

ft 

Gulf Louisiana 87  34 

Texas   , 50  33+ 

California 156  24 

Colorado 17  33i 

Michigan 1  58 

Wyoming 31  2 

Alaska 15  0 

^  Amold.  Econ.  GeoL,  X,  1915. 

These  figures  of  course  represent  only  the  areas  actually  under- 
lain by  known  pools,  and  not  the  entire  area  of  the  field. 

Appalachian  Fields  —  This  is  the  largest  oil  field  in  the  United 
States,  and  includes  portions  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee. 

The  rocks  are  chiefly  sandstones,  with  a  few  limestones,  embedded 
in  and  underlain  by  a  great  thickness  of  shales,  while  below  these 
are  probably  limestone  beds.  The  sandstones  have  a  thickness  of 
probably  2000  feet  or  more,  and  in  the  middle  and  northern  end  of 
the  field  range  from  the  Conemaugh  series  nearly  to  the  base  of  the 
Devonian,  and  still  lower  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  Their 
deposition  represents  a  period  of  continuous  sedimentation,  with 
the  exception  of  the  period  between  the  Mauch  Chunk  and  the 
Pottsville,  where  an  unconformity  indicates  an  interval  of  uplift 
and  erosion. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  Appalachian  field  as  a  whole  that  the  oil- 
bearing  rocks  occupy  the  bottom  and  west  side  of  a  large  structural 
trough,  whose  rim  passes  through  central  Ohio,  then  eastward  south 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  then  south  along  the  western  base  of  the 
Appalachians.  It  therefore  crosses  western  Pennsylvania  where 
petroleum  has  been  found  in  large  quantity.  While  the  total  area 
outlined  is  probably  over  50,000  square  miles,  the  area  actually  un- 

» See  also  Fuller,  Geol.  See.  Amer.,  Bull.  XXVIII:  617,  1917. 
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derlain  by  known  oil-bearing  sands  does  not  appear  to  exceed  3500 
(53). 

Within  this  great  trough  there  are  a  number  of  subordinate  folds  . 
whose  trend  is  northeast  southwest,  while  still  minor  ones  are  foimd 
with  their  axes  at  right  angles  to  these. 


Oleaa 


•  WelbTUk 


IStarbrickWell 


t  Convaj  Well 


3  Bradja  Boad  Well 


4  Smith  W«U 


5  Bedell  Well 


Mo.1  WeU 


Fig.  33. — Map  showing  lines  of  aections  in  Plate  XI. 

The  sandstones  are,  moreover,  f oimd  at  increasing  depths  as  one 
goes  southward,  so  that  those  outcropping  in  Ohio  and  New  York 
may  be  2000  or  3000  feet  below  the  surface  in  southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania or  West  Virginia. 

In  this  region  there  are  a  number  of  sandstones,  the  important 
ones  individually  underlying  many  square  miles.  These  sand- 
stones are  most  numerous  and  attain  their  greatest  thickness  in  the 
center  of  the  region. 

The  upper  or  younger  sands  are  usually  white,  and  may  be 
conglomeratic  locally,  while  the  older  beds  are  brown  or  reddish, 
and  generally  more  uniform  in  texture. 

At  some  localities  two  or  more  sands  produce  oil,  and  the  lowest 
then  may  be  the  most  prolific,  The  wells  range  in  depth  from  100 
to  4000  feet. 

The  character  of  the  oil  found  in  this  region  is  said  by  Dr.  Day 
to  differ  essentially  from  any  other  petroleum  thus  far  found  in  the 
world.    It  is  practically  free  from  sulphur  and  usually  from  asphalt. 
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but  is  rich  in  paraffin  wax.  Added  to  this  is  its  easy  conversion 
into  lamp  oil,  of  which  product  it  yields  the  greatest  percentage, 
being  far  ahead  of  all  others  except  the  Lima  and  Ohio  petroleums, 
which,  however,  are  more  expensive  to  refine. 

The  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  product,  while  inferior  to  that 
found  in  Pennsylvania,  is  much  better  than  the  Russian  or  any 
other  of  the  foreign  products  with  which  it  has  to  compete. 


Fio.  34. — Diagrammatic  section  of  sands  in  tho  central  Appalachiaa  region.    {AJUr 
GriatoM  and  Munn,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sun.,  BuU.  318.) 

« 

The  Appalachian  region,  however,  has  passed  the  zenith  of  its 
production,  that  of  Pennsylvania  having  been  reached  seven- 
teen years  ago;  and  yet  some  of  the  wells  show  a  remarkably 
persistent,  though  small,  production. 

'  In  New  York  State  petroleum  is  obtained  from  the  fine-grained 
sandstones  of  Chemung  age  in  parts  of  Cattaraugus,  Allegany,  and 
Steuben  counties.  The  wells  range  from  600  to  1800  feet  in  depth, 
and  while  of  small  capacity,  they  yield  a  product  of  good  qualitj , 
which  ranges  from  amber  to  black  in  color. 

The  petroleum-producing  belt  extends  across  Pennsylvania,  in  a 
southwesterly  direction,  leaving  it  in  the  southwestern  comer.  • 
Within  this  area  (whose  general  structure  has  been  referred  to  above) 
there  are  a  number  of  oil  pools,  occurring  in  rocks  ranging  from  the 
Conemaugh  series  of  the  Carboniferous  down  to  and  including  the 
Chemung  division  of  the  Devonian.  In  the  space  permitted 
here,  it  is  not  possible  to  go  into  detail  regarding  all  the  pools. 
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Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say,  that  the  oil  is  obtained  from  a  num- 
ber of  different  sands,  some  of  .which  are  of  high  importance, 
as  the  Berea,  Hundred  Foot,  Fifth,  etc. 

Although  the  Appalachian  field  is  on  the  wane,  some  new 
pools  are  being  cUscovered  in  West  Virginia  (56,  57),  central 
Ohio  (39a  Mid  6)  and  Kentucky  (32,  32a),  but  no  definite  results 
have  been  obtained  in  Tennessee  (48a). 

In  recent  years  the  Bremen  field  (396)  of  southeastern  Ohio 
has  become  of  interest  and  importance,  because  of  its  yield  of 
oil  from  the  Clinton  sandstone  (39a).  This  formation  dips 
southeasterly,  but  there  are  occasional  reversals^  of  dip,  which 
develop  local  basins,  in  which  according  to  Bownocker,  the  oil 
occurs.    The  sand  is  dry  and  has  a  thickness  of  about  30  feet. 

In  the  table  given  on  pp.  96  and  97,  an  att«mpt  has  been  made 
to  show  the  oil  (and  gas)  sands  known  in  the  different  formations, 
but  they  are  correlated  only  so  far  as  occurring  in  the  same 
formation.' 

Ohio-Indiana  Field  (24-26,  39-44).^  The  discovery  of  oil  and 
gag  in  the  Trenton  rocks  of  western  Ohio  in  1884  caused  oonmder- 
able  excitement,  since  it  showed  the  existence  of  petroleum  in  lime- 
stone, an  exception  to  previously  known  conditions,  and  at  a  much 
lower  geological  horizon  than  any  in  which  oil  or  gas  ha^  hitherto 
been  found.  This  field  extends  from  flndlay  in  northwestern  Ohio 
Bouthwestward  into  Indiana. 


a     B 


Most  of  the  Trenton  oil  has  been  found  in  the  upper  50  feet  of  the 
formation,  in  one  of  two  thin  streaks;  but  at  several  localities  in  both 

<  These  tables  are  those  given  by  the  respective  state  surveys. 
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Ohio  and  Indiana,  ai  productive  horizon  lying  from  100  to  200  feet 
deeper  has  been  discovered.  The  oils  of  this  field  contain  sufficient 
sulphur  to  require  special  treatment  for  its  elimination,  but  the  oil 
is  of  paraffin  base  like  that  of  the  Appalachian  region. 

Outside  of  the  main  field,  oil  has  been  found  in  the  Clinton  for- 
mation of  Ohio,  the  most  important  occurrence  being  in  Vinton 
County  (39).  In  Indiana  oil  has  been  obtained  from  the  Comif- 
erous  limestone  (Devonian)  and  from  the  Huron  sandstone  (Lower 
Carboniferous)  in  Gibson  County.  The  latter  occurrence  is  ex- 
ceedingly pockety,  and  the  oil,  which  is  darker  and  thicker  than 
the  Trenton  oil,  has  a  low  percentage  of  illuminants. 

Ohio  and  Indiana  show  a  much  smaller  production  than 
formerly. 

Illinois  Field  (23,  23a  and  6).  —  Oil  and  gas  have  been  known 
in  Illinois  for  some  years,  but  the  important  discoveries  were 
not  made  until  1904,  and  the  production  since  then  has  in- 
creased at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  in  K13  it  ranked  third  in 
the  list  of  producing  states. 

The  oil  fields,  of  which  there  are  two — the  eastern  and  th<i 
western,  are  associated  with  the  spoon-shaped  basin  of  the 
Eastern  Interior  Coal  Region.  On  the  eastern  slope  of  this 
syncline  is  a  somewhat  persistent  ridge,  the  La  Salle  anticline, 
whose  extension  is  traceable  across  southwestern  Indiana  to 
Hartford,  Ky.,  and  it  is  in  this  arch  that  the  sands  have  proved 
very  productive,  especially  in  Clark,  Crawford,  and  Lawrence 
counties,  a  distance  of  about  66  miles.  Seven  sands,  ranging 
from  450-1985  feet  in  depth,  are  known  in  Lawrence  County. 

On  the  western  slope  there  are  a  number  of  separate  anti- 
clines, which  have  yielded  oil  at  a  number  of  points  from  Morgan 
to  Jackson  Counties  (Fig.  35). 

The  principal  horizons  at  which  oil  and  gas  have  thus  far 
been  discovered  are  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  the  sands  occurring 
in  both  the  Upper  and  Lower  Coal  Measures,  the  Pottsville 
group,  and  the  Birdsville  and  Tribime  ol  the  Mississippian. 

Most  of  the  Illinois  oils  are  above  30®  B.,  have  aparaffine 
base,  and  are  essentially  free  from  sulphur.  The  average  gasoline 
content  is  15  per  cent. 

In  general  the  depth  of  the  wells  increases  from  north  to 
south  as  follows:  Oilfield  pool,  300-350;  Siggins  pool,  400  and 
570;  Johnson  township,  470  and  610;  Crawford  County,  900 
to  1000;  Lawrence  County,  950,  1300,  1500. 
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Fig.  36.  —  Map  of  Iliinois  showing  distribution  of  oil  fields.     {After  De  Wolf,) 


The  Illinois  field  is  no  longer  included  in  the  Ohio-Indiana 
region,  because  the  oils  are  of  different  horizon.  Moreover,  the 
product  carries  less  sulphur  and  much  of  it  is  refined  without 


1  oU  Gdd.     {Photo,  i 


—  Viaw  in  Lob  Angeles,  Cal.,  oil  field.     Such  close  sp&ciag  of  oil  denicka 
tends  to  hoateu  the  exhauetioD  of  the  oil  supply. 
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special  treatment.  Some  of  it  contains  asphalt  as  well  as  paraffin, 
and  the  oils  vary  within  wide  limits  of  gravity  and  distillation 
products. 

Mid-Coniinental  Field  (28,  45,  45a-d).  —  This  region  underlies 
a  portion  of  southeastern  Kansas  and  northeastern  Oklahoma, 
and  extends  roughly  from  Paola,  Kansas,  to  Colgate,  Oklahoma. 
The  Pennsylvanian  rocks  which  outcrop  in  this  area  dip  west- 
ward in  Kansas,  and  in  northern  Oklahoma  from  50  feet  per 
mile,  to  less  than  20  feet  per  mile,  as  they  are  followed  to  the 
west,  but  in  the  southern  part  of  the  field  they  appear  to  be 
folded  into  anticlines  and  synclines.  Three-fourths  of  the  oil 
has  come  from  the  Cherokee  formation  at  the  base  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian, a  Httle  from  the  Fort  Scott  Limestone  member  above 
it,  and  in  the  western  part  of  the  field  the  beds  still  higher  in 
the  section  have  yielded  oil. 

The  sands  outcrop  in  southeastern  Kansas  and  eastern  Okla- 
homa are  300  to  800  feet  deep  in  Nowata  County,  1200  to  2000 
near  Bartlesville  and  Tulsa,  and  2700  feet  in  the  Cleveland 
Fool. 

The  sands,  which  are  usually  lenticles  capped  by  shale  and 
sometimes  limestone,  may  vary  from  20  to  100  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  while  there  are  usually  not  more  than  one  or  two  in 
a  pool,  the  Glen  Pool,  one  of  the  most  important,  contains  at 
least  four. 

Most  of  the  Kansas  oils  are  asphaltic,  but  in  Oklahoma  oils 
of  both  asphaltic  and  paraffin  types  are  found,  those  from  near 
Muskogee  resembling  the  Pennsylvania  oils. 

This  field  is  the  second  largest  producer  in  the  United  States, 
but  the  output  is  supplied  mainly  by  Oklahoma. 

California  (15-20).  —  A\hile  all  the  commercially  productive 
oil  fields  lie  in  the  southern  half  of  the  state,  along  the  flanks 
of  the  Coast  Ranges,  they  are  divisible  into  two  groups  (Fig. 
37),  as  follows:  (1)  Valley  districts,  including  the  Coalinga, 
Lost  Hills,  McKittrick,  Midway,  Sunset,  and  Kern  River;  and 
(2)  coast  districts,  lying  on  the  west  flank  of  the  Coast  Ranges, 
and  including  Santa  Maria,  Summerland,  Santa  Clara  Valley, 
Los  Angeles,  Puente  Hills,  and  others. 

The  oil  is  found  at  one  or  another  place  in  every  important 
geologic  horizon  from  the  Chico  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  to  the 
Fernando  of  the  Pliocene,  and  the  structure  is  quite  varied. 
In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  districts  the  oil  is  generally  associated 
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with  monoclines,  but  in  the  coastal  counties,  anticlines  and 
faults  are  more  effective  factors  of  accumulation.  Sandstones 
conmionly  form  the  reservoir  rock,  but  exceptionally,  as  in  the 
Santa  Maria  field,  the  oil  occurs  in  cracks  in  hard  flinty  shales 
or  in  the  pores  of  softer  ones. 
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Fio.  37.  —  Map  of  California  oil  fields  and  piper  lines.     (,After  Arnold  and  Garfiae 

Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.^  Bull.  87,  1914.) 

Where  the  oil  sand  outcrops,  it  is  often  sealed  by  asphalt. 

Arnold  believes  that  the  oil  has  been  derived  from  both  animal 
and  vegetable  matter,  but  chiefly  diatoms. 

Nearly  all  of  the  California  oils  have  an  asphalt  base,  and 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  output  is  heavy  oil,  used  for  fuel  or' 
road  dressing,  while  the  remaining  60  per  cent  is  refined,  the 
residuum  being  used  for  fuel. 
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In  the  Kem  River  field,  which  is  the  most  important,  the  well  reoordF 
indicate  a  great  body  of  Miocene  (Tertiary)  sands  and  clays  in  which  the 
general  westerly  dip  away  from  the  Sierra  granites  has  been  locally  inter« 
rupted  by  anticlines,  on  the  flanks  of  which  the  oil  has  been  found. 

The  oil  occurs  in  sands  interbedded  with  the  clays  which  underlie  one 
heavy  clay  bed  and  overlie  another.  The  thickness  of  the  oil-bearing  sands 
may  vary  from  200  or  300  to  400  or  500  feet. 

The  Santa  Maria  field  comprises  the  Santa  Maria,  Lompoc,  and  Cat 
Canyon  fields,  in  northern  Santa  Barbara  and  southern  San  Luis  Obispo 
County.  The  formations  involved  in  the  productive  region  range  from 
Lower  Miocene  to  Quaternary,  involving  beds  of  shale,  sandstone,  diatoma- 
ceous  earth,  and  volcanic  ash. 

The  region  contains  long  sinuous  folds  of  a  peculiar  type,  and  most  of 
the  wells  arc  located  along  or  near  anticlines^  ranging  in  depth  from  1500 


FiQ.  38.  —  North-south  section,  showing  structure  of  western  field  of  Los  Angeles 
district.     {After  Eldridge  and  Arnold,  U.  S.  Geol  Surv.,  BuU,  309.) 


to  over  4000  feet.  In  the  Santa  Maria  and  Lompoc  fields  the  oil  is  ob- 
tained from  zones  of  fractured  shale,  or  sandy  layers  in  the  lower  portion 
of  Monterey  (Middle  Miocene),  and  has  an  average  gravity  of  25°  B. 

Although  the  Kem  River  field  leads  in  point  of  production,  the  Santa 
Maria  leads  in  the  production  per  well,  and  supplies  most  of  the  oil  exported, 
its  situation  giving  it  command  of  the  coast  trade  from  Alaska  to  Chile, 
as  well  as  foreign  trade  with  Japan  and  Hawaii. 

The  Smnmerland  field  is  of  interest,  for  the  reason  that  Arnold  believes 
the  oil  to  have  been  derived  from  diatoms  (19),  and  other  organisms  found 
in  the  Monterey  shale.  It  has  subsequently  migrated  upward  into  the 
overlying  Fernando,  and  to  some  extent  Pleistocene  formations,  urged  ^long 
probably  by  gas  or  hydrostatic  pressure.  A  similar  origin  is  also  ascribed 
to  the  oil  in  the  Coalinga  district. 

The  California  oils  are  generally  characterized  by  much  asphalt  and  little 
or  no  paraffin,  although  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  yield 
of  lighter  grade  oils  from  the  Santa  Maria  and  Monterey  districts.  Since 
these  are  well  adapted  to  refining,  they  will  probably  be  in  strong  demand. 
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Texa^LouisiaTM  Oil  Fields  (34,  35,  49-61).^ — This  mcludes  a 
series  of  small  scattered  fieMs  lying  mostly  in  the  coastal  plain 
region  of  Texas  and  Louisiana  (PI.  X).  Underiying  the  coastal 
plain  there  is  a  series  of  Quaternary,  Tertiary,  and  Cretaceous 
clays,  sands,  and  gravels,  with  occasional  limestones,  having 
in    general   a    gentle    southeastern    dip,    interrupted    by    low 


domes,   which,  in  parts   of    Louisiana  at   least,   appear  to  be 
due  to  the  upthrust  caused  by  the  growth  of  salt  and  gypsum 


Under  these  domes,  or  mounds,  and  underlying  the  Bediments 
mentioned  abov»,  there  are  usually  found  deposits  of  marly  or 
crystalline  Umestone  (often  dolomitic),  sulphur,  gypsum,  and 
rock  salt,  which  in  most  cases  are  at  considerable  depth,  but 
occasionally  lie  at  or  near  the  surface.  Thus  at  Avery  Island, 
Louisiana,  the  heavy  deposit  of  rock  salt  comes  within  15  feet 
of  the  surface,  but  at  Spindle  Top,  Texas,  the  limestone  is  800 
or  900  feet  deep. 

The  oil  -is  most  frequently  found  in  or  near  the  lime- 
stones. 

The  oil  pools  are  of  small  size,  and  that  discovered  at  Beau- 
mont, Texas,  may  serve  as  a  type  of  many.  This  pool,  which 
covers  an  area  of  about  200  acres  (PI.  XIII),  was  discovered  in 
1901,  and  within  a  year  and  a  half  280  successful  wells  had  been 
drilled.  The  oil  rock,  which  lies  from  900  to  1000  feet  below 
the  surface,  is  a  very  porous,  crystalline,  dolomitic  limestone, 
and  the  cap  rock  is  clay.     The  occurrence  of  gypsum  and  salt 
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underlying  the  oil  rock  in  some 
of  the  wella  ia  unique  (Fig.  M). 
Many  of  the  wella  in  this  pool 
were  gushers,  but  so  great  was  the 
<lrain  on  this  field  that  hy  the 
end  of  the  first  year  after  its 
discovery  the  pressure  was  con- 
siderably reduced,  and  in  1903 
many  of  the  wells  had  practically 
ceased  producing,  while  othera 
were  yielding  a  mixture  of  salt 
water  and  oil.  The  production, 
however,  is  still  considerable, 
although  the  supply  is  no  doubt 
exhaustible.  The  coastal-plain 
oils  have  an  asphaltic  base,  or 
are  "  heavy,"  and  at  times  con- 
tain considerable  sulphur. 

In  1903  many  wells  were 
being  developed  in  the  Sour 
Lake  district  about  20  miles 
northwest  of  Beaumont.  The 
oil  is  heavy  like  that  of  Beau- 
mont, but  runs  lower  in  sulphur. 
In  Louisiana  active  drilling  oper- 
ations have  been  carried  on  in 
the  region  around  Jennings,  and 
one  well  yielded  20,000  barrels 
per  day  while  it  was  gushing. 
The  oil  resembles  that  of  Beau- 
mont. 

The  belt  of  Cretaceous  rocks 
of  central  Texas  has  yielded  both 
oil  and  gas  at  several  localities, 
but  the  only  important  one  is 
at  Corsicana,  where  both  a 
light  and  heavy  oil  have  been 
found  in  sands  interbedded  with 
dense  clay  shales.  The  two 
kinds  of  oil  occur  at  different 
horizons. 
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In  northwestera  Louiaiana,  both  oil  &nd  gas  are  found  in  the  mora  <w 
less  consolidated  Cretaceous  rooks,  Whieh  undeiiie  the  Tertiary  and  Quater- 
nary. Here  the  Cretaceous  rocks  which  dip  to  the  southward  show  a  dome- 
like uplift  of  considerable  dimensions,  which  brings  them  within  700  feet 
of  the  surface.  This  includes  the  Caddo  field,  and  although  the  oil  and 
gas  ooBur  separately  or  together  at  four  horizons,  viz,  the  Naeatoch, 
Austin,  Eagle  Ford,  and  Woodbine,  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous,  most  of  the 
gas  is  obtained  from  the  first  or  upper,  and  the  oil  from  the  fourth  or  lower 
division.  '  The  main  oil  saad  is  about  2200  feet  deep.  The  oil  from  this 
field  is  light,  similar  to  that  of  the  Appalachian  r^on,  and  thus  differs 
strongly  from  the  Beaumont  and  Jennings  oils  (Harris). 

Most  of  the  oils  of  the  Oulf  region  contAin  considerable  quantities  of  sul- 
phur, lai^ely  in  the  foim  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  therefore  easily  removed 
by  steam  before  refining,  or  for  use  as  fuel.  They  make  a  good  fuel  oil, 
which  because  of  the  location  of  the  field  can  be  easily  exported,  but  they 
also  yield  a  good  grade  of  lubricating  oil.  Moreover,  the  gasolene  derived 
from  them  is  acceptable  as  a  substitute  For  turpentine. 

The  Corsicana  and  Caddo  field  oils  are  lighter  and  run  lower  in  sulphur. 

Colorado.  —  Florence  (21)  and  Boulder  (22)  are  the  two  important 
oil-producing  localities.  At  the  former  the  oil  is  found  in  beds  of 
Cretaceous  age,  at  depths  of  from  1000  to  2000  feet,  and,  unlike 
many  occurrences,  appears  to  have  accumulated  in  fissures,  although 
the  rocks  of  the  re^on  as  a  whole  form  a  syncline. 

At  Boulder,  the  oil  is  found  associated  with  broad  low  anticlines  in 
sandstones  and  shales  of  the  Pierre  (Cretaceous)  formation,  and  is 
now  being  obtained  at  depths  ranging  from  2100  to  2350  feet.'  The 
oil  does  not  vary  much  in  quality. 


Fio.  41. — Map  of  Wyoming,  showing  approximatEly  the  areas  undeiiain  by  oil  sjid 

eas.     (Afler  Day.) 

>  R.  D.  George,  private  communication. 
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Wyoming  (58-63).  —  Thia  state  contains  a  number  of  oil  and 
some  gas  districts  (F^;.  41),  most  of  which  are  but  shghtly 
developed.  The  oil  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  Cretaceous, 
and  many  of  the  occurrences  appear  to  be  associated  with  anti- 
■clines  {62);  but,  in  one  field  (Spring  Valley,  Uinta  County) 
at  least  (63),  the  oil  occurs  in  a  synclinal  basin  (Fig.  42),  whose 
bounding  fault  on  the  northwest  seems  to  have  permitted  some- 
what abundant  seepage. 

The  oils  vary  ia  their  gravity,  but,  according  to  publi&hed 
data,  are  mainly  of  medium  gravity. 


The  Salt  Creek  field  is  the  most  important  producer,  its  prod- 
uct being  piped  to  Casper  for  refining. 

Alaska  (14),  —  Oil  has  thus  far  been  found  in  Alaska  at  only 
four  localities,  at  which  the  indications  were  sufficient  to  warrant 
drilling.  Wells  have  been  driven  at  three,  and  disclosed  the  presence 
of  oil  similar  to  that  of  Pennsylvania.  All  of  the  fields  lie  in  the 
Pacific  coast  re^on,  but  none  have  been  extenavely  developed,  as 
the  low  price  of  imported  oil  and  high  cost  of  drilling  in  Alaska  have 
discouraged  attempts  towards  development. 

In  the  Katalla  field,  located  near  the  mouth  of  the  Copper  River, 
the  oil  ia  found  in  complexly  folded  and  faulted  Tertiary  shales  and 
sandstones.  At  Cook  Inlet,  folded  and  faulted  Juras»c  shales  wid 
sandstones  form  the  petroliferous  horiaon.  At  Cold  Bay,  where 
seepages  are  found  as  in  the  other  fields,  the  structural  conditions 
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and  age  of  the  oil-bearing  strata  are  similar  to  those  at  Cook  In- 
let. Seepages  are  found  in  Tertiary  rocks  near  Cape  Yakataga, 
but  no  wells  have  been  drilled. 
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Fig.  43.  —  Map  of  Alaska,  showing  areas  in  which  oil  or  gas  are  known  to  occur. 

(After  Day.) 

Summary,  —  The  following  table  summarizes  very  briefly  the 
mode  of  occurrence  in  the  several  fields: — 


Summary  of  Oil  Occurrence  in  the  Principal  Uniied  States  Fields 


FlELJ> 

Stbuctcre 

GsoLoaic  Age 

Kino  or  Rock 

Kind  or  Oil 

Appalachian. 

GcosyncUnc   with 
subordinate  an- 
ticlines. 

Ordovician        to 
Curtx>nilcroai. 

Mostly  sandstone. 

Paraffin  base. 

Lima-Indiana. 

Anticlines. 

Ordovician. 

Mostly         lime- 
stone. 

Paraffin  base.  Sul- 
phur. 

Illinois. 

Ix)w  anticlines  (?) 

Carboniferous. 

S.indstone9. 

Paraffin  and 
mixed  oils- 

Michigan. 

Probably      anti- 
rlincs. 

Silurian. 

iSondstones. 

Paraffin  base. 

Mid-0)ntinentai. 

Westerly         dip, 

Carboniferous. 

iShales,          sand- 

Both      paraffin  io 

with  nomo  anti- 

stones mostly. 

and  asphaltic. 

clines. 

Wyoming. 

Usually  foklcd. 

Carboniferous  t^ 
Tertiary. 

Mostly  sandstone. 

Paraffinic  and  as- 
phaltic. 

Colorado. 

Folded. 

Cretaceous. 

Sandptone      and 
shaln. 

Paraffinic. 

Gulf  Coast. 

Domes. 

Tertiary         and 

Dolomite        and 

Mainly  asphaltic. 

Cretaceous. 

sandstone. 

sometimes  high 
sulphur. 

California. 

Folded            and 
faulted. 

Tertiary. 

Sandstones, 
shales.        con- 
glomerates. 

Mainly  asphaltic 

Alaska. 

Folded           and 

Jurassic  to  Ter- 

Sandstones    and 

Paraffin. 

faulted. 

tiary. 

shales. 

Canada  (G3c-t). — Oil  is  obtained  in  Canada  in  Ontario, 
New  Brunswick  and  Alberta,  but  only  the  production  from  the 
first  named  is  important,  although  it  has  been  decreasing  since 
1906. 
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In  Ontario  the  important  wells  are  confined  to  the  Paleozoic 
rocks  of  the  area  lying  west  and  southwest  of  a  line  connecting 
Georgian  Bay  and  Toronto.  The  flat-lying  undisturbed  sedi- 
ments of  this  series  have  a  thickness  of  nearly  3800  feet  in  Lamb- 
ton  County,  but  their  thickness  decreases  as  the  pre-Cambrian 
rocks  to  the  north  are  approached.  The  oil  occurs  in  the  Onon- 
daga, Oriskany,  Guelph,  Niagara,  Medina,  and  Trenton,  the  first 
named  being  the  most  important,  and  supplying  the  oil  in  the 
Petrolia  or  most  important  field.  The  depths  to  which  the  wells 
penetrate  vary  on  the  average  from  about  350  to  1300  feet. 

In  New  Brunswick  oil  is  obtained  from  the  Albert  shales  of  the 
Subcarboniferous. 

Considerable  prospecting  has  been  done  recently  along  the 
foothills  west  of  a  line  connecting  Calgary  and  Edmonton,  and 
while  small  quantities  of  oil  have  been  struck  here  and  there 
in  the  Dakota  sandstone,  no  large  producers  have  been  de- 
veloped. 

Mexico.'  —  The  Mexican  oil  field  is  located  in  a  rectangle  50  miles  wide 
and  160  miles  long,  extending  from  Tampico  west  to  Panuco  and  thence 
south  to  Tuxpam.  Its  growth  can  be  seen  by  the  increase  from  a  recorded 
J  roduction  of  200,000  barrels  in  1904,  to  25,725,403  barrels  in  1914.  The 
main  districts  are  Ebano,  Panuco,  Tuxpam,  and  Huasteca,  the  first-named 
being  the  oldest  and  the  last-named  the  most  important. 

The  geologic  formations  include:  (1)  Tamasopa  limestone  (Upper (?) 
Cretaceous);  (2)  San  Felipe,  limestones  and  shales  (Upper  Cretaceous); 
(3)  Mendez  marls  and  shales  (Eocene);  (4)  Tertiary  limestones,  sandstones 
and  clays,  and  Pleistocene  deposits  of  no  importance  in  the  oil  occurrence; 
(5)  Igneous  intrusions  of  late  Tertiary  or  early  Quaternary,  in  the  form  of 
dikes,  siUs,  or  stocks.  The  general  gentle  easterly  dip  of  the  sediments 
is  interrupted  by  domes  and  basins,  the  beds  being  also  fractured  by  joints 
and  faults.  The  intrusive  stocks  show  a  close  association  with  the  oil, 
but  the  exact  significance  of  this  is  not  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all, 
though  they  doubtless  by  deforn  ation  of  the  sedimentaries  may  have  been 
an  influencing  factor  in  the  oil  accumulation. 

The  oil  in  general  seems  to  come  from  near  the  top  of  the  Tamasopa 
limestones,  but  it  n^ay  have  originated  in  the  Mendez  marls.  It  is  usually 
heavy,  with  an  asphaltic  base,  the  thickness  sometimes  interfering  with 
its  transportatioa  through  pipe  lines.  Some  of  the  wells  have  shown  an 
enormous  yield.  One,  the  Juan  Casiano  No.  7,  has  been  making  about 
700,000  barrels  per  month,  with  about  40,000,000  barrels  to  its  credit,  while 
another,  the  Dos  Bocas  gusher,  blew  a  crater  in  the  ground,  and  after  pro- 
ducing 200,000  barrels  a  day  for  57  days,  went  to  salt  water. 

^Garfias,  Econ.  Oeol.,  X,  No.  3,  1915;  Ordones,  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs., 
L:  859,  1914;  De  Golyer.  Ibid,,  Bull.  105:  1899.  1915;  HunUey,  Ibid.,  Bull.  105: 
2067.  1915. 
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Bta.  44.  —  Sketch  Map  of  the  Mexican  Oil  Fields.  showiiiB  Pipe  lines  and  Rail- 
roads.     (After  HunlUy.  Amer.  ImL  Min.  Engrt,,  BvB.  105,  1915.) 
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Other  Important  Foreign  Fields.  —  Among  the  foreign  producers,  Russia 
Galicia  and  Rumania  have  contributed  considerably  to  the  world's  supply 
of  petroleum.  In  Russia,^  the  Baku  region  on  the  Apsheron  pensinula 
of  the  eastern  Caucasus,  yields  75  per  cent  of  the  country's  output.  The 
rocks  involved  are  Pliocene,  Miocene,  and  Oligocene  sediments,  with  some 
volcanic  ash,- and  the  whole  series  has  been  strongly  folded  and  faulted, 
mud  volcanoes  and  seepages  being  distributed  along  the  main  line  of  uplift. 
The  oil  series,  which  has  a  thickness  of  5000  feet,  consists  of  Miocene  clays, 
sands  and  marls.  Of  the  three  divisions  found  in  the  largest  br  Balakhany- 
Sabimchy  field,  the  upper  is  productive  with  the  wells  ranging  from  300 
to  2400  feet  in  depth.  Another  small  but  productive  district  is  the  Bibi- 
Eibat  oh  the  Caspian  shore. 

In  the  Galician '  oil  field  on  the  north  fianks  of  the  Carpathians,  the  oil 
is  obtained  from  strongly  folded  Eocene  rocks,  while  in  the  Rumanian 
field,  which  is  continuous  with  that  of  Galicia,  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene 
formations  are  the  petroliferous  ones.  The  only  other  region  producing 
over  2  per  cent  of  the  world's  output  is  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  where,  in 
southeastern  Borneo,  the  oil  is  foimd  in  Miocene  sandstones. 

Distribution  of  Natural  Gas  in  the  United  States.  —  The  distribu- 
tion of  gas  is  practically  coextensive  with  that  of  petroleum,  and 
most  oil  wells  yield  some  gas;  but  the  regions  from  which  supplies  arfr 
obtained  and  utilized  are  fewer  than  those  of  petroleum. 

Day  (53)  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  area  in  square  miles 
of  gas  pools  in  the  several  fields. 

Appalachian Kentucky      .     .     .     ,*  .      290 

New  York 650 

Ohio 110 

Pennsylvania     .     •     .     ,  2730 

West  Virginia    ....  1000        468G 

Ohio^Indiana Indiana 2460 

Ohio 165        2625 

Illinois        50 

Michigan 40 

Mid-Continental Oklahoma 1000 

Missouri 70 

Kansas d^        1620 

Colorado 80 

Wyoming •  .    .    .    .  120 

California 310 

Texas-Louisiana .  240 

Others I    .    •    •  290 

10,055 

1  Adiassevich,  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  XLVIII:   613,  1915;    Dalton,  Econ. 
Geol.,  IV:  89,  1909. 
'  Dalton,  loc.  cit. 
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Natural  gas  shows  a  wide  geologic  distribution^  for  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  it  is  found  at  one  place  or  another 
in  formations  ranging  from  Cambrian  to  Tertiary,  exclusive  of 
Jurassic  and  Triassic. 

9 

United  States 

The  five  most  important  natural  gas  producing  regions  are: 
(65o) :  1.  Appalachian,  including  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  south- 
eastern Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Alabama;  2.  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  Trenton  rock  area;  3.  Clinton  sand  area  of  central 
Ohio;  4.  Mid-continental  area;  5.  Caddo  field  of  northwestern 
Louisiana. 

Appalachian  Field.  —  Gas  is  obtained  in  New  York  (74) 
from  the  Comiferous,  Guelph,  Niagara,  and  Trenton  lime- 
stones, and  from  the  Medina  and  Fotsdam  sandstones.  The 
depths  range  from  160  to  3000  feet,  with  a  general  monoclinal 
structure. 

In  Pennsylvania  (78)  the  gas  lies  west  of  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains in  comparatively  imdisturbed  strata,  the  productive  horizons 
ranging  from  the  Conemaugh  to  Middle  Devonian.  It  may 
occur  in  others  lower  down,  but  the  formations  productive  in 
New  York  lie  pijetty  deep  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Comiferous  for 
example,  having  been  encountered  in  Washington  county  at  a 
depth  of  6000  feet. 

In  West  Virginia  (66)  gas  is  obtained  in  the  northwestern 
half  of  the  state  at  depths  of  from  500  to  4000  feet,  associated 
with  anticlines  and  synclines  as  in  Pennsylvania,  but,  owing  to 
the  greater  thickness  of  the  formations,  the  drill  has  not  reached 
below  the  Speechley  (Chemung)  sand. 

The  southeastern  Ohio  gas  field  is  a  continuation  of  the  West 
Virginia  one,  while  some  Devonian  gas  is  found  in  northeastern 
Ohio,  even  west  of  the  Appalachian  belt. 

Kentucky  has  productive  gas  areas  obtaining  a  supply  from 
the  Pottsville,  Berea,  Devonian  shales,  and  Trenton  limestone. 
The  supply  comes  chiefly  from  the  northeastern  portion  of  the 
state. 

Ohio-Indiana  Fields  (67,  68,  76,  77) .  —  Gas  is  obtained  from 
the  Trenton  limestone  along  the  Cincinnati  anticline,  but  the 
supply  is  much  less  than  formerly.  Aside  from  this  the  De- 
vonian shales  and  limestone  supply  some  gas  in  southern  and 
western  Indiana. 
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Clinton  Sand  Area,  Ohio  (65a,  39  and  39a,  under  Oil).  —  Gas  is 
obtained  from  the  Clinton  sand  in  a  belt  parallel  with  the  Cincin- 
nati arch,  and  extending  from  western  Ontario  to  the  Ohio 
Eiver. 

Mid-Continental  Field,  —  In  southeastern  Kansas  (70)  gas  is 
obtained  from  the  Carboniferous,  the  same  as  the  oil,  at  depths 
ranging  from  80  to  1300  feet,  while  in  Oklahoma  the  sands  of 
Carboniferous  age  are  now  strongly  productive.  The  general 
structural  features  were  referred  to  under  oil. 

Louisiana  (65a,  73).  —  The  Caddo  field  of  northwestern 
Louisiana,  located  on  a  broad  anticline  known  as  the  Sabine 
Uplift,  is  the  most  important  producer,  although  some  gas  is 
found  with  the  salt  domes  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 
The  product  is  all  from  the  Cretaceous. 

Other  Localities.  —  Not  a  little  gas  is  obtained  from  the  dif- 
ferent oil  fields,  not  located  in  the  strata  above  mentioned,  as 
in  Illinois  and  California. 

Distribution  of  Natural  Gas  in  Canada.  —  Natural  gas  occurs 
in  Ontario  (79a- 6)  in  the  Onondaga,  Guelph,  Clinton,  Medina 
and  Trenton  formations.  Less  important  occmrences  are  found 
in  the  glacial  drift.  The  most  important  area  is  the  Kent  field 
of  Tilbury  and  Romney  townships,  where  the  gas  is  obtained 
from  the  Onondaga  dolomite.  In  New  Brunswick  gas  has  been 
obtained  in  Albert  County  from  Subcarboniferous  rocks,  at  depths 
ranging  from  1200  to  2000  feet. 

In  the  western  provinces  (79c)  natural  gas  was  developed 
at  Carlstadt,  Alberta,  as  early  as  1885,  but  the  active  develop- 
ment at  Medicine  Hat,  Alberta,  began  about  1905.  At  this 
locality  gas  is  encountered  in  the  Belly  River  formation  at  about 
600  feet  depth,  but  the  main  supply  comes  from  the  Niobrara 
in  wells  ranging  from  1000  to  1300  feet,  and  having  an  open  flow 
pressure  of  two  to  three  million  cubic  feet  per  24  hours. 

The  second  important  gas  field  of  the  western  provinces  is 
around  Bow  Island,  Alberta.  Here  the  gas  is  obtained  from  the 
Dakota  formation  at  depths  of  about  2000  feet.  The  first  well 
driven  in  1909  showed  810  pounds  pressure  and  seven  million 
cubic  feet  flow.  The  gas  from  here  is  piped  to  Lethbridge  and 
Calgary. 

Gas  has  been  found  in  limited  quantities  at  a  number  of  other 
points  in  the  Great  Plains  area,  that  from  Dunmore  Junction, 
Suffield  and  Vegreville,  occurring  in  the  Niobrara  formation. 
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Uses  of  Petroleum.  —  The  three  most  important  uses  are  for 
light,  heat,  and  lubrication;  but  the  various  distillates  have  special 
uses.  Rhigolene  is  used  as  a  local  ansesthetic,  gasoline  is  used  as 
fuel,  and  naphtha  as  a  solvent  for  resins  in  making  varnish  and  in 
oilcloth  manufacture,  while  benzine  is  of  value  for  cleaning  and  as  a 
substitute  for  and  an  adulterant  of  turpentine.  Astral  oil  and  min- 
eral sperm  oil  are  special  grades  of  illuminating  oil  with  high 
flashing  points.  Crude  petroleum  is  now  much  used  for  fuel 
purposes  in  engines,  as  along  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  the  south- 
west, where  good  coal  is  so  scarce  that  many  of  the  locomotives 
are  run  by  the  use  of  crude  oil.    , 

The  paraffin  residue  is  placed  on  the  market  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses under  the  name  of  vaseline,  petrolemn  ointment,  and  cosmo- 
line.  It  is  also  used  as  an  adulterant  of  candy  and  for  electrical 
insulation. 

Uses  of  Natural  Gas.^ — Natural  gas  is  widely  employed  as  a  fuel 
in  factories,  metallurgical  establishments,  glass  works,  cement 
plants,  etc.  For  domestic  purposes,  such  as  heating,  cooking,  and 
hghting,  it  is  also  widely  used.  Its  cheapness,  cleanliness,  and 
high  calorific  power,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  used,  have 
been  important  factors  in  insuring  its  widespread  selection  for 
the  above  purposes.  Some  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  carbon 
black.2 

The  term  carbon  black  as  used  in  the  trade  is  applied  to  lamp- 
black made  upon  the  surfaces  of  metal  or  stone,  by  direct  impact 
of  flame,  while  lainp  black  is  a  soot  deposited  by  the  smudge  proc- 
ess and  made  from  oil,  resin,  or  some  other  solid  or  liquid  raw 
material. 

A  profitable  industry  now  is  the  separation  of  the  more  volatile 
grades  of  gasoline  from  natural  gas  issuing  from  oil  wells.  The 
gas  from  different  regions  yields  from  0  to  8  or  10  gallons  of 
gasoline  per  thousand  feet  of  gas.^ 

The  former  wasteful  use  of  natural  gas,  and  its  allowed  escape 
from  oil  wells  helped  greatly  to  deplete  the  supply  in  some  fieldsi 
so  that  energetic  measures  have  been  taken  to  combat  this.^ 

^  Johnson  and  Huntley,  Principles  of  Oil  and  Gaa  Production,  191fti 

«U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Min.  Res.  1913.  II:   1488.  1914. 

*  Bureau  Mines,  Technical  Pai)cr  No.  10. 

«  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Min.  Res.,  1911,  II:  280,  1912. 
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SOLID  AND  SEMI-SOLID  BITUMENS 

Under  this  heading  are  included  (1)  bitumens  of  a  more  or  leaa 
solid  character  which  are  found  hiling  fissures  in  the  rocks,  or  gome- 
times  occupying  basin-shaped  depressions  on  the  surface,  and  (2) 
bitumen  of  viscous  character,  or  maltha,  which  is  found  oozing  from 
fissures  or  pores  of  the  rocks  and  sometimes  collecting  in  pools  on  the 
surface. 

Both  of  these  are  usually  of  rather  high  purity,  and  those  belonging 
to  the  first-named  group  may  have  a  rather  wide  geolo^c  and  geo- 
graphic (Fig.  46)  range. 


Fto.  46.  —  Map  of  asphalt  and  bituminouB  rock  deposits  of  the  United  States. 
(Afler  Bldndge,  U.  S.  Geot.  Sum..  22d  Ann.  Rspl.,  IX.) 

Those  of  the  first  group  were  termed  aspkaUites  by  Eldridge,  but 
ance  they  are  not  all  true  asphalts,  it  seems  best  perhaps  to  avoid 
this  term.  They  are  most  commonly  found  filling  fissures,  usually 
in  sedimentary  rocks,'  and  might  perhaps  be  termed  vein  bUumens. 

Vein  Bitumens.  —  There  are  several  varieties  of  these,  all  black 
or  dark  brown  in  color,  commonly  with  a  pitchy  odor,  burning 
readily  with  a  smoky  flame,  and  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  to  a 

>  The  anthnuolite  o(  Ontario  occur«  in  iilate,  and  an  asphalt  vein  in  quarts- 
porphjny  has  been  described  from  near  HeiddbeTE,  Qermany.  (Geol.  Zentralbl., 
XUI:  M7.  IflOe.) 
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varying  degree  in  ether,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  naphtha.  Their  spe- 
cific  gravity  ranges  from  1  to  1.1.  They  are  closely  related  chemi- 
cally and  in  their  mode  of  occurrence,  but  differ  somewhat  in  their 
behavior  toward  solvents,  as  well  as  in  their  fusibility,  so  that  their 
identification  is  often  somewhat  uncertain.  The  most  important 
varieties  are  described  below. 

Albertile  (91).  A  black  bitumen  with  a  brilliant  luster  and  conchoidal 
fracture,  a  hardness  of  1  to  2,  and  specific  gravity  1.097.  It  is  barely  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  dissolves  to  the  extent  of  4  per  cent  in  ether  and  30  per  cent 
in  oil  of  turpentine. 

Some  American  occurrences  of  vein  bitumens  are  thought  to  belong 
here,  but  the  most  important  occurrence  is  at  Albert  Mines,  New  Bruns- 
wick (01)  where  a  vein  of  albertite  is  found  in  the  Subcarboniferous  shales. 
The  vein  had  a  length  of  about  half  a  mile  and  was  followed  down  its  steep 
dip  to  a  depth  of  1500  feet.  Its  thickness  varied  from  15  feet  to  zero, 
and  branch  veinlets  ran  off  into  the  wall  rock.  It  was  worked  for  thirty 
years  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  mineral  industries  of  New 
Brunswick. 

AnthrcLXolUe  (93)  is  a  coaly,  lustrous,  black  mineral,  with  a  hardness  of  3  to 
4,  and  specific  gravity  of  1.965.  It  is  found  at  Sudbury,  Ontaiio,  forming 
veins   in   a  black   fissile  slate,   but   has   also  been   described  from   other 

localities. 

Ozokerite  (98,  106),  also  termed  mineral  loax  or^  native  paraffin,  is  a  wax- 
tike  hydrocarbon,  yellow  brown  to  green,  translucent  when  pure,  and  of 
greasy  feel.  Its  specific  gravity  ranges  from  .845  to  .97.  It  is  easily  soluble 
in  petroleum,  benzine,  benzole,  turpentine,  and  carbon  disulphide,  but 
more  difficultly  so  in  ether  and  ethyl  alcohol. 

It  is  known  to  occur  in  Utah  (106)  where  the  material  is  found  filling 
fissures  in  zones  of  crushed  Tertiary  shales,  sandstones,  and  limestones, 
near  Midway,  S3ldiers  Summit,  and  Coulters  station  on  the  Rio  Grande  and 
Western  Railtvay.  The  conditions  are  not  regarded  as  very  favorable 
for  working.  The  most  important  deposit  of  Ozokerite  is  in  Qalicia.  There 
it  is  found  forming  veins  from  a  few  millimeters  up  to  several  feet  in  thick- 
ness, in  much-disturbed  Miocene  shales  and  sandstones. 

Grahamile  (97,  I05>  108).  —  This  has  a  hardness  of  2,  and  a  specific  gravity 
of  1.145.  It  is  pitch-black,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  partly  so  in  ether, 
petrobum,  and  benzole,  but  almost  completely  in  turpentine.  Carbon  di- 
sulphide and  chloroform  dissolve  it  completely. 

Orahamite  was  originally  found  in  the  Carboniferous  sandstones  of 
Ritchie  County,  W.  Va.  There  it  occurred  in  a  deep  vertical  fissure  1  to  5 
feet  wide  at  the  surface,  and  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  which  was  opened  up  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  an  anticlinal  fold  (Fig.  47).  Through  this  the 
oil  escaped  upwards  from  an  oil  pool,  known  to  occur  below,  and  was  oxi- 
dized to  grahamite.     The  vein  has  long  since  been  worked  out. 

'  Deposits  of  grahamite  are  also  known  in  southeastern  Oklahoma,  where 
the  material  occurs  in  steeply  pitching  veins,  in  sandstones,  and  shales. 
The  wall  rocks,  which  are  of  Ordovician  to  Carboniferous  age,  vary  from 
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flat  to  hig^y  folded,  and  the  grahamite  shows  corresponding  fluctuations  in 
composition  which  are  due  no  doubt  to  differences  in  the  degree  of  metar- 


0    U    N    \  •<**  ^  \        ^^ 


Fio. 


47. — Map  showing  relation  of  grahamite  fissure  to  anticlinal  fold,  in  Ritchie 
County,  W.  Va.     (AJier  WhiU,  BuU.  GeoL  Soe.  Amor,,  X.) 


morphism  which  the  rocks  have  undergone.     The  veins  are  uncertain  in 
extent,  and  with  two  exceptions  have  not  warranted  extensive  development. 
Other  deposits  are  located  in  western  Arkansas  but  the  material  is 
badly  crushed  and  more  highly  metamorphosed  (105). 

Proximate  Analyses  of  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  Bitumen 


I 

II 

III 

Moisture 

Volatile  bitumen 

Fixed  Carbon 

Ash 

Sulphur 

.25 

43.33 

55.97 

1.45 

1.47 

.09 
23.06 
75.90 

.95 
1.69 

2.51 

17.78 

79.15 

.56 

1.38 

I.  Impson  Valley  grahamite.  II.  Black  Fork  Mountain  vein  bitumen, 
in.  Fourche  Mountain  vein  bitumen.  Nos.  II  and  III  occur  in  the  more 
highly  folded  rocks,  and  show  effects  of  metamorphism. 
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WuTtaliie  (97)  is  a  bitumea  related  possibly  to  gUsoiiite,  but  distinguished 
from  it  by  its  behavior  towards  solvents,  and  by  its  elastic  and  sectile 
properties.  It  has  a  hardness  of  2-3,  and  specific  gravity  of  1.03;  is  black, 
with  pitchy  luster,  and  petroleum-like  odor.  Tabbyite  is  regarded  by  some 
as  similar.  Wurtiilite  is  found  filling  fissures  iu  Tertiary  calcareous  shales 
and  limsetones  in  the  western  part 
of  the  Uinta  Basin,  Utah.  It  has 
been  but  little  mined. 

Lake  Atphalt  (103)  is  not  found 
in  the  United  States,  but  occurs  in 
the  famous  pitch  lake  on  the  island 
of  Trinidad,  off  the  coast  of  Vene- 

The  deposit  Pi.  XIV,  and  PI.  XV, 
Fig.  1,  appears  to  occupy  a  bssin- 
shaped  depression  of  about  100 
acres  and  nearly  circular  outline 
(Fig.  48}  lying  138  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  The  material  evidently 
arises  from  some  source  below,  as 
excavations  made  in  the  pitch  fill 
up  again  in  a  short  time.  Two 
forms  of  the  asphalt  are  recogniied, 
viz.,  the  lake  pit^  and  the  land 
pitch,  the  latter  being  asphalt  which 
has  overflowed  from  the  lake  at  a 
low  point  on  ita  rim,  and  run  donn 
to  the  sea.  Up  to  the  present  tin  e 
over  3  million  short  tons  of  asphalt 

FiQ.48.  — Plan  of  Trinidad  pitch   lake,    h^ve    been    exported  from  the  is- 
(A/Wr  Peekham.)  j^j 

Manjak  (lOOa)  is  the  name  applied  to  a  bitumea 

resembling  Uintaite,  found  on  the  island  of  Barbados. 

It  is  a  hydrocarbon  of  high  purity,  blftck  color,  brilliant 

luster,  and  oonchoidal  fracture. 

The  Manjak  is  found  in  veins  cutting  obliquely 

across  the  upper  strata  of  the  oil  series  (Oligocene) 

and    disseminated    through  the  clays.     The  largest 

vein  is  over  27  feet  thick  and  often  shows  unusually 

rich  pockets.    The  close  association  of  this  asph&lt 

with  the  petroleum  has  led  most  geologists  to  assume 

its  derivatioD  from  the  latter. 

UiTtlaite,  or  OUaoniU   (97),  is  a  black,  brilliant 

bitumen,  with  conchoidal  fracture,  hardness  2  to  2.5, 

and  specific  gravity  of   1.065  to   1.07.     It  is  partly   Fia.   49.  — Section   of 

soluble  in  alcohol  (45.4  per  cent),  more  so  in  ether,  and       Gilsonite  vein,  Utah. 

completely  in  chloroform  and  warm  oil  of  turpentine.      (■i"*'  Eldridge,  V.  S. 

It  is  found  filling  a  series  of  fissures  (Figs.  49  and      *'"'■  ^""■- '™  ■^™* 

60),  termed  veins,  in  the  Bridger  beds  of  the  Tertiary      ^'^'-  ^'' 

at  Uintah  and  Wasatch  counties,  northeastern  Utah,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in 
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western  Colorado.    The  veins  strike-  usually  northeaHt-Bouthwest,   and  vary 
greatly  in  width,  extremes  of  IS  feet  being 
reported.     They  are  traceable  for  long  dis- 
tances, but  tbeir  vertical  depth  appears  to 
be  unknown. 

Maltka.  —  This  is  usually  found  issuing 
from  crevices  or  pores  of  the  rocks,  the  latter 
being  sometimos  of  bituminous  character. 
It  can  also  be  extracted  from  bituminous 
rock  and  asphaltic  oils. 

Maltha  is  not  known  to  occur  in  targe 
deposits  in  the  United  Stal«s,  although  it  is 
somewhat  widely  distributed  in  some  of  the 
California  oil  fields,  where  the  petroleum 
exudes  from  the  rooks,  and  on  exposure  Ut 
the  air  becomes  converted  into  maltha  by 
the  loss  of  its  more  volatile  constituents. 
In  the  Santa  Barbara  (IS)  and  Kern  County 
oil  fields  it  is  found  in  fissures  of  limited 
extent.  Its  occurrence  has  also  been  noted 
in  Oklahoma, 

Oil  asphalt  is  obtained  from  the  distillation    Fio.  50.  —  Gilsooite  mine    at 
of  certain   asphaltic   oils   of   California  and  Dragon,   Utah. 

Texas,  and  some  of  these  are  said  to  contain 
over  35  per  cent  of  it.' 


represcntB  position  of  veio. 
(Reja.  of  Coal  Mine  In- 
tpedor.  Utah,  1906-1906.) 
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1SS2.    7.  Riclunlsuii,  Modern  Ai 
Na.  B3T.  Sapt.  ISOS. 

'  Taff,  U, 


Lurn  and  OriEiD  of  Asphalt,"  180S.  2, 
ir.  Sri.,  S»pt.  1809,  p.  221,  *,  WurU. 
uudjBl.  Gcol.  Soc.  Amer.,  Bull.  X:283, 
>ve  1.13  sulphur,  e,  Trana.  Ama.  Ph 
iplialt  Pavement:  ZOO.  IWITu    ».  Jour. 

S.  Gcd.  Suit.,  Min.  Res.,  1908. 


—  Quarry   of   tHtuminouB  BandEtone.  Santa  Cnii,  Cal.     {Afltr   Eldride», 
U.  S.  Oeol.  Sum.,  22d  Aim.  Rept.,  1.) 
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BITUMIN( 


ROCKS 


Under  this  heading  are  included  consolidated  and  unconsolidated 
rocks,  whose  pores  are  more  or  less  completely  filled  with  bituminous 
matter,  often  of  asphaltic  character  (97). 

They  are  commonly  classified  according  to  the  character  of  the 
containing  rock  as  bituminous  sands  or  sandstones,  bituminous 
limestones,  shales,  or  schists. 

Bituminous  rocks  vary  not  only  in  their  richness,  but  also  in  their 
value  for  paving  purposes,  for  while- in  some  the  bituminous  matter 
is  purely  asphalt  proper,  in  others  it  may  consist  wholly  or  in  part  of 
maltha  or  some  liquid  bitumen,  which  may  interfere  with  its  use  for 
paving  purposes. 

Deposits  of  bituminous  rock  are  more  widely  distributed  than  the 
vein  bitumens,  being  found  in  several  geological  horizons,  and  are 
worked  in  Kentucky  (97a),  Oklahoma  (97a),  and  CaUfornia  (97). 

In  California  deposits  of  asphaltic  shale  and  sandstone  are  not  of 
rare  occurrence  in  the  oil  regions  from  Santa  Cruz  southward.  The 
bituminous  sandstone  quarried  near  the  above  named  place  (Pl.XV, 
Fig.  2)  is  of  blackish  or  brownish-black  color,  weathering  to  gray, 
and  occurs  beneath  the  Monterey  shales;  it  sometimes  rests  directly 
on  the  granites.     The  bitumen  impregnates  the  heavy-bedded  sand- 
stone immediately  under  the  shale,  and  also  the  sand  that  fills 
cracks  which  extend  up  into  the  shale.     These  cracks,  which  vary 
in  width  from  very  minute  size  up  to  25  or  30  feet,  are  sometimes 
traceable  for  several  hundred  feet,  being  at  times  of  value  as  guides 
in  finding  the  main  bed. 

Analyses  op  Bituminous  Rocks 


LOCALITT 

Moiarnnii 

SOLUBLK 
IN  CSj 

CaCOa 

MgCX). 

Sand  or 
Ct.at 

California 

Kentucky 

Seyssel,  France    .     .     . 
Limmer,  Germany    .     . 

2.50 

20.20 
5.76 
8.15 

18.26 

3.00 

91.70 
56.50 

27^01 

74.00 

94.22 
4.98 

The  Kentucky  rock  asphalt  is  found  principally  along  the 
southern  and  eastern  outcrop  of  the  western  Kentucky  coalfield, 
where  it  occurs  in  the  Chester  sandstone,  and  the  lower  sand- 
stones of  the  Coal  Measures.    The  beds  are  3  to  30  feet  thick, 
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with  a  bituminous  content  ranging  from  5  to  21  per  cent,  but  7 
per  cent  is  claimed  to  be  sufficient  for  commercial  purposes  (96a). 

In  Oklahoma  deposits  have  been  found  in  a  belt  extending 
from  the  Arkansas  boundary  westward  to  the  Wichita  Moun- 
tains. The  material  includes  bituminous  sandstone  of  Permian 
and  also  Pennsylvanian  age,  and  Ordovician  limestones  (lOOa). 

Large  quantities  of  bituminous  rock  are  obtained  from  the 
Jurassic  limestones  of  France,  from  Tertiary  limestones  of  Italy, 
as  well  as  other  localities  in  Europe.^ 

OIL  SHALES 

Shale  containing  sufficient  petroleum  to  permit  its  extraction 
by  a  process  of  distillation  is  known  as  torbanite  or  kerosene 
shale  (80-84).  Such  shales  are  found  in  the  Carboniferous  of 
New  South  Wales,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Scotland,  and 
in  the  Cretaceous  of  Brazil.  Those  in  New  South  Wales  have 
been  worked,  and  in  Scotland  the  industry  has  thrived  under 
careful  management  for  a  number  of  years  (83). 

In  the  last  named  country  the  crude  oil  extracted  by  distilla- 
tion from  a  ton  of  shale  varies  from  16  to  35  gallons,  while  the 
ammonium  sulphate  ranges  from  30  to  75  pounds. 

Highly  bitmninous  shale  is  known  to  occur  in  the  Green 
River  (Tertiary)  formation  of  the  Uinta  Basin  in  Colorado  and 
Utah  (84a).  It  forms  lenticular  beds  from  one-half  inch  to  80 
feet  in  thickness,  is  light  to  dark  brown  in  color,  and  gives  a 
petroleum  odor  when  struck  with  the  hanmier.  The  shale  turns 
gmy  on  prolonged  weathering. 

The  amount  of  oil  obtained  varied  from  10.4  to  61.2  gallons, 
with  an  average  of  30.4  gallons.  Much  of  the  bituminous  material 
is  in  the  form  of  Uquid  oil,  semisolid  and  solid  asphalt.  The 
oil  distilled  in  the  field  had  a  gravity  of  26.5  to  16.0  Beaum6. 
The  occurrence  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  unsaturated 
carbons  in  these  as  well  as  the  Scotch  shales,  may  involve  some 
loss  in  refining. 

In  Albert  and  Westmoreland  coimties  of  New  Brunswick, 
Canada,  there  is  a  considerable  area  underlain  by  black,  brown, 
and  gray  shales  of  Subcarboniferous  age,  which  contain  a  num- 
ber of  bands  of  oil  shale.    Tests  of  some  of  these  have  yielded 

1  Dammer  and  Tietze,  Die  Nutzbaren  Mineralien*  II:  493,  1914. 
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63  gallons  of  crude  oil  per  ton,  and  in  1909  investigations  were 
under  way  looking  towards  their  development  (84). 
The  following  analysis  indicates  the  composition  of  an  oil  shale : 


Rich  shale,  Joadja,  N.S.W.   . 


MOM- 
TURS 

Volatile 
Hydro- 
carbon 

Fixed 
Carbon 

Asa 

.16 

89.59 

5.27 

4.96 

SULPBUB 


.384 


The  oil  can  he  ohtained  by  distillation  in  retorts;  but  in  view  of  the  large 
available  supplies  of  petroleum,  obtainable  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
the  material  at  present  has  but  httle  commercial  value. 

Origin  of  Solid  Bitumens  and  Bituminous  Rocks.  —  A  study 
of  the  deposits  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  these  solid  bituminous 
compounds  have  been  derived  from  petroleum  (87, 88, 89, 90),  for  the 
following  reasons :  In  the  vein  deposits  the  solid  bitumens  arc  often 
associated  with  petroleum  springs,  or  with  fissures  leading  down  to  or 
toward  petroleum-bearing  strata.  In  some  cases  the  material  not 
only  fills  such  a  fissure,  but  impregnates  the  wall  rock  to  a  distance 
of  a  foot  or  more  on  either  side  of  the  vein,  indicating  that  the 
material  came  up  through  the  fissure  in  a  liquid  cojidition,  filling  it, 
and  even  penetrating  the  wall  rock. 

The  bitumen  in  bituminous  rocks  may  either  have  originated  from 
organic  remains  within  the  rock  itself  or  have  seeped  into  it  from 
some  neighboring  pool.  In  either  case  the  material  seems  originally 
to  have  been  liquid  petroleum,  some  of  which  later  solidified. 

Uses  of  Asphalt.  —  Trinidad  asphalt  mixed  with  powdered 
rock  and  tar  is  much  in  use  for  pavements,  and  the  bituminous 
rocks  are  employed  for  similar  purposes.  Ozokerite,  known  as 
Ceresin  in  its  purified  form,  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  candles, 
ointments,  powders,  as  an  adulterant  of  beeswax,  and  for  bottles 
to  hold  hydrofluoric  acid.  Ichthyol  is  obtained  from  an  Austrian 
bituminous  rock  filled  with  fossil  fish. 

Uintaite  and  Manjak  are  used  for  making  low-grade  and 
dipping  varnishes,  for  iron  work  and  baking  Japans.  Other 
uses  of  Uintaite  are  for  preventing  electrolytic  action  on  iron 
plates  of  ship  bottoms,  coating  masonry,  acid-proof  lining  for 
chemical  tanks,  roofing  pitch,  insulating  electric  wires,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  rubber  in  common  garden  hose,  and  as  a  binder  . 
pitch  in  making  coal  briquettes. 
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Production  of  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas.  —  Petroleum  has 
long  been  known  in  many  parts  of  the  world  because  of  its 
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■ 

Fig.  61. 


presence  in  bitmninous  springs  or  as  a  floating  scum  on  the  sur- 
face of  pools.  It  was  used  at  an  early  date  on  the  walls  of  Baby- 
lon and  Nineveh,  and  was  obtained  by  the  Romans  from  Sicily 
for  use  in  their  lamps. 
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In  the  United  States  petroleum  was  mentioned  by  French  mis- 
monaries  even  in  1635,  and  the  early  Pennsylvania  settlers  obttuned 
small  quantities  by  scooping  out  the  oil  from  dug  wells.  Its  dis- 
covery at  a  greater  depth  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Alleghanies 
was  made  during  the  drillii^  of  brine  wells;  but  its  early  use  was 
chiefly  a  medicinal  one  until  1863,  when  attempts  were  made  to 
purify  it  for  use  as  a  lubricant  and  illuminant.  The  beginning  of 
the  oil  industry  is  usually  considered  to  date  from  the  sinking  of  a 
successful  well  by  Colonel  Drake  on  Oil  Creek,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1860.  From  this  center  prospectors  spread  out  in  all  directions, 
making  valuable  discoveries,  until  now  petroleum  production  and 
refining  rank  among  the  leading  industriesof  the  country,  the  supply 
coming  from  many  states. 

Natural  gas  was  discovered  and  first  employed  for  economic  pur- 
poses at  Fredonia,  New  York,  in  1821.  In  1841  it  was  used  in  thf 
Great  Kanawha  Valley  as  a  fuel  in  salt  furnaces,  but  its  first  ex- 
tensive use  began  in  1872  at  Fairview,  Pennsylvania.  It  was  used 
in  1885  for  iron  smelting  at  Etna  Borough  near  Pittsburg,  and  in 
1886  was  piped  nineteen  miles  from  Murraysville  to  Pittsburg. 
Now  natural  gas  is  piped  long  distances  to  cities,  being  used  as  a 
fuel  in  many  industries,  as  welt  as  for  domestic  heating  and  fighting. 

The  following  tables  give  the  production  of  oil  and  gas  from  1909 
to  1914  inclusive.  The  production  of  oil  since  1884  is  shown  dia- 
grammatically  in  Fig.  51.  Where  the  production  has  fallen  below 
200,000  barrels  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  it.  This  affecls 
only  the  Gulf  and  Mid-Continental  fields. 

J  United  States, 
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QCANTllT  AND  VaLTIE  OF  PETROLEUM  MARKETED  1 
1909-1914— COTiiiniMrf 
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The  average  price  per  barrel  of  petroleum  naturally  varies 
somewhat  from  year  to  year.  In  1885  it  was  87Jff;  in  1890, 
861)f;  in  1900,  SI. 194;  in  1903,  94i^;  in  1906,  73.1^;  in  1908, 
72.2f^    in  1912,  73.7(^;  in  1913,  95.4)^;  in  1914,  80.6»!. 

The  total  number  of  barrels  of  petroleum  produced  in  the 
United  States  from  1859  to  the  end  of  1914  was  3,335,457,140,  with 
a  value  of  $2,789,829,745,  while  the  total  value  of  natural  gas 
produced  in  the  United  States  from  1882  to  the  end  of  1908  was 
approximately  $1,060,590,712. 

'  Petroleum  in  the  United  States, 
BY  Fields,  in  Barrels. 
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'  Indudee  Michigsn.     '  fnrludes  Micbigaii  and  MisBouri. 

■  Includee  Alaska.         *  locludca  Alaska,  Michigan,  Missouri,  and  New  Mexico. 

*  Includes  Alaska,  Michigan,  and  MisKiuri 

The  world's  production  of  petroleimi  from  1911  to  1914  vas  as 
follows: — 
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(Borrela  o(  42  gallona) 


Approximate  Value  of  Natdbai.  Gab  Phodbced  i; 
1909-igi4 
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'  Includes  Colorado. 


No  imports  or  exports  of  natiiral  gas  have  been  reported  during 
the  period  1909-1913. 
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Exports  op  Mineral  Oils  prom  United  States,  1911-1914 


Kind. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Crude    

Naphtha 

Illuminating 

Lubricating  and  Paraffin  . 
Residuum 

$6,165,403 
11,482.761 
61.055.095 
23,337.126 
3,882.463 

$6,770,484 
20.459.378 
62.084.022 
28,297.467 
6.599.031 

$8,448,294 
28.091.608 
72.042.107 
29.608.549 
11,125.851 

$4,958,838 
.  25,288,414 
64.112,772 
26.316.313 
19.224.250 

Total 

• 

$105,922,848 

$124,210,382 

$149,316,409 

$139,900,587 

PiiODUcnoN  OP  Petroleum  in  Ontario  and  New  Brunswick,  1911-1914 


^T  — 

Barrola. 

Value. 

Year. 

Ontario. 

New  Brunnwick. 

Canada. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914    ...... 

288,635 
240.935 
226,166 
212,495 

2,461 
2,679 
2,111 
1,725 

$357,073 
345,050 
406,489 
343.124 

Value  op  Natural  Gas  Produced  in  Canada  by  Provinces,  1911-1914 


Year. 

* 

New  Bninowick. 

Alberta. 

Ontario. 

Total. 

1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 

•  •          •          ■ 
■          •          •          • 

•  •          •          • 

•  •          •          ■ 

$  36,549 

174,147 

54,249 

$    110,165 

289.906 

1,079,466 

1.250.320 

$1,807,513 
2,036,245 
2,055.768 
2.346,687 

$1,917,678 
2,362,700 
3,309.381 
3.651,256 

Production  of  Asphalt  and  Bituminous  Rock. — The  production 
of  these  two  substances  by  kinds  and  by  states  as  well  as  the 
imports  and  exports  are  given  below. 


Marketed  Production  op  Asphalt,  1910-1914,  by  Varieties, 

IN  Short  Tons 


^  Includes  small  output  of  mastic. 
'  Includes  gum. 


1910 

1911 

Variety. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Bituminous  Rock     .     . 
Maltha 

d 

64.554 
1.252 

«  33,087 
101.187 

$    400,557 
12,742 

«  440,935 
2,225,833 

1  42.654 

8,574 

610 

30.236 

5.000 

277,192 

$  i  159,670 
125,966 

Wurtsilite  (elatcrite)    . 

Gilsonite 

Grahamite       .... 
Osokeriio  and  Tabbsrite 
Oil  asphalt  or  znanufacture 

30.500 

486.114 

15,000 

3.173.859 

Total 

> 

200,080 

$3,080,067 

364,266 

$3,991,109 
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Marketed  Production  op  Asphalt,  1910-1914,  by  Varieties, 

IN  Short  Tons — ContinvM 


1912 

r    '  - 

1913 

1914 

Variety 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Bituminous  Rock    .     . 

Maltha 

Wurt«ilite  (elaterite)   . 

Gilsonite 

Grabamite      .... 
Manufactured  or  oil 
asphalt 

'  54.762 

474 

8,462 

31.478 

(«) 

354,344 

$  1 173,018 

3,518 

115,620 

573.069 

(«) 

3,756,506 

57.549 
35,056 

436.586 

$173,764 
576,949 

4.531,667 

48,771 

/  19,148 
\    9,669 

360,683 

$  151,122 

405,966 
73,635 

3.016.969 

Total      .... 

449,510 

$4,620,731 

529.190 

$5,282,370 

438.271 

$3,647,692 

^  Includes  small  output  of  mastic. 
'  Included  under  wurtzilite. 


Since  deposits  of  the  purer  type,  such  as  lake  asphalt,  are  very 
scarce  in  the  United  States,  the  supply  for  domestic  consumption 
is  obtained  from  foreign  countries.  The  imports  for  the  last  five 
years  are  given  below: — 


Asphalt  Imported  for  Consumption  into  the  United  States,  1910-1914, 

IN  Short  Tons 


Year. 

Cbude. 

Dried  or 
Advanced. 

Bituminous 
Limestone. 

Total. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Vaiue. 

Quan- 
Uty. 

Value. 

Quan- 
tity. 

1 

Value. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

1910  .     . 

1911  .     . 

1912  .     . 

1913  .     . 

1914  .     . 

162,436 
167,681 
193.646 
•207,033 
137,362 

$688,206 
672,198 
726,346 
738,462 
664,668 

20.180 

20.461 

20,707 

*  14.760 

$178,704 
184.964 
177,992 
133,336 

3.696 
8.180 
3,976 
6,396 
1,706 

$  9,301 
23,468 
16.808 
38.823 
11,060 

186,311 
196,322 
218,328 
228,178 
139,067 

$1786,963 
789.236 
921,146 
910,611 
676,618 

1  Imports  for  1909  include  $8,988  of  manufactures;   1910.  $9,752. 
*  Includes  dried  or  advanced  asphalt  for  last  three  months  of  1913. 
>  Last  three  months  of  1913  included  in  crude  asphalt. 

Most  of  the  asphalt  mported  from  foreign  countries  comes  from 
the  island  of  Trinidad,  but  other  important  sources  are  Venezuela 
(Bermudez),  Cuba,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Mexico.  Small  amounts 
are  also  brought  from  Switzerland,  France,  the  United  Kingdom. 
Turkey  in  Asia,  Colombia,  and  Netherlands. 

The  ozokerite  imported  for  consumption  in  1913  amounted 
to  7,141,514  pounds,  valued  at  $549,992;  in  1914  the  quantity 
imported  rose  to  8,191,529  pounds  valued  at  $498,655. 
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The  iiQports  of  ichthyol  in  1914  amounted  to  61,416  pounds, 
va'ued  at  $56,416. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1914,  asphalt  and  manufactured  asphaltic 
material  to  the  value  of  $1,247,020  were  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  other  countries  as  against  similar  exports  valued  at 
$1,679,411  durmg  1913. 
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237,     1908.     (Manjak,     Barbados.)     1006.  Hutchinson,    Okla.     Geol. 
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Surv.,  Bull.  2:  28,  1911.  (Okla.)  101.  Lane,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour., 
LXXIII:  60.  (Mich.)  102.  Merivale,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  LXVI: 
790,  1898.  (Barbados.)  103.  Peckham,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  LVHI:  225, 
1901.  (Trinidad  and  Venezuela.)  104.  Phillips,  Univ.  of  Tex.  Min. 
Surv.,  Bull  3,  1902.  (Texas.)  105  TafiF,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull. 
380:  286,  1909.  (Grahamite,  s.  e.  Okla.)  106.  TaS  and  Smith,  U. 
S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  285:  369,  1906.  (Utah  Ozokerite.)  106a.  Robin- 
son, U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull,  forthcoming.  107.  Vaughan,  Eng.  and 
Min.  Jour.,  LXXIII:  344.  (Cuba.)  108.  White,  BuU.  Geol.  Soc. 
Amer.,  X:  277,  1899.  (W.  Va.  Grahamite.)  109.  Zuber,  Zeitschr 
prak.  Geol.,  XII:  41,  1904.     (Galicia  ozokerite.) 


CHAPTER  III 

BUILDING  STONES 

Under  this  term  are  included  all  stones  for  ordinary  masonry 
construction,  as  well  as  for  ornamentation,  roofing,  and  flagging. 
The  number  of  different  kinds  used  is  very  great,  and  includes  prac- 
ticaUy  all  varieties  of  igneous,  sedimentary,  and  metamorphic  rocks, 
but  a  few  stand  out  prominently  on  account  of  their  widespread 
occurrence  and  durability. 

The  cost  of  a  building  stone  naturally  exerts  decided  influence  on 
its  use.  Since  the  ease  of  spUtting  and  dressing  a  stone  influences 
its  cost,  the  texture  is  also  of  importance.  Color  is  another  factor 
in  determining  the  value  of  a  building  stone,  and  this,  together  with 
other  considerations,  sometimes  gets  a  fashion  leading  to  the  wide- 
spread use  of  certain  stones.  This  has  been  well  illustrated  in  the 
eastern  cities  of  the  United  States,  where,  for  many  years,  Connecti- 
cut brownstone  was  in  such  great  demand  for  use  in  building  private 
dwellings  that  much  inferior  stone  was  put  on  the  market.  More 
recently  Indiana  limestone  and  Ohio  sandstone  have  met  the  yOQUi^u* 
fancy,  and  these  two  are  now  used  in  vast  quantities,  ^^^j^^^^'^ 

Properties  of  Building  Stones  1^-10).  —  The  foUowttig  prop- 
erties have  an  important  bearing  on  the  value  of  a  building  stone:  — 

Color,  —  The  color  of  rocks  varies  greatly,  and  those  shown  by 
common  building  stones  include  white,  black,  brown,  red,  yellow, 
and  buflf,  while  some  are  green,  blue,  or  mottled.  The  color  may 
vary  in  the  same  quarry. 

In  igneous  rocks  the  color  may  be  that  of  the  prevailing  mineral,  as 
in  pink  granite,  where  there  is  an  excess  ot  pink  feldspar;  or  it  may  be 
a  composite  due  to  the  blending  of  the  colors  of  several  minerals,  as  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  gray  granite,  where  the  color  results  from  the  mix- 
ture of  black  mica  and  whitish  quartz  and  feldspar.  Sedimentary  rocks 
commonly  owe  their  color  to  ferruginous  cements,  or  to  carbonaceous 
matter.  The  former  give  brown,  yellow,  red,  or  green  colors  depending  on 
the  condition  of  oxidation  and  form  of  combination  of  the  iron,  while  the 
latter  produces  gray,  black,  and  bluish  tints  depending  on  the  amount 
present.  Sandstone  and  limestone  free  from  either  of  these  coloring  agents 
are  nearly  if  not  quite  white. 

>  Only  the  more  important  ones  are  here  considered.  Ezcelleot  detailed  discus- 
sions wiU  be  found  in  Refs.  2,  9,  30,  41,  43a,  51. 
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Some  atones  change  color  on  exposure  to  the  air.  For  example,  lime- 
Btooes  or  sandstones  containing  carbonaceous  mattor  may  bleach;  Bome 
black  marbles  fade  to  a  whito  or  gray;  and  some  red  and  green  roofing 
elates,  as  well  as  a  few  red  granites,  change  color.  Oxidation  of  evenly 
distributed  pytito  may  change  gray  or  bluish-gray  sandstones  to  bufl  color. 
If  the  minerals  responsible  for  such  change  in  color  are  not  uniformly 
distributed,  the  stone  assumes  a  blotchy  appearance,  but  such  changes  are 
not  necessarily  an  indication  of  deterioration. 


Tesiure.  —  BuildiDg  stones  vary  in  their  texture  from  coarse- 
grained granites  and  conglomerates  to  fine^iuned  sandstones,  lime- 
stones, and  porphyries. 

Texture  is  an  important  property,  for  it  influences  both  the  dura- 
bility and  the  cost  of  stone.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  flne-grained 
rock  is  not  only  more  durable,  but  splits  bettor  and  dresses  more  evenly, 
than  a  coarse-grained  roek.  Uneven  toxture,  whether  due  to  mineral 
grains  or  cement,  is  undesirable,  since  it  often  causes  uneven  weath^^ing. 

DensUy.  —  On  the  whole,  dense  stones  resist  weather  better 
than  porous  ones,  but  there  is  great  difference  in  the  density  of 
building  stones. 
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In  general,  thougli  with  some  exceptions,  igneous  and  metamorplua 
rooks  have  high  density  because  oF  the  close  interlocking  of  the  crystal- 
line grains.  Sedimontary  rocks  of  clastic  origin,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
less  closely  fitting  grains,  and  unless  the  latter  are  very  small,  or  the  pores 
well  filled  with  cement,  they  are  apt  to  be  porous. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  stone  indicates  its  density;  and  from  the 
specific  gravity  the  weight  per  cubic  foot  may  often  be  approximately 
estimated  by  multiplying  it  by  62.5,  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of 
water.  While  sufficiently  accurate  for  very  dense  st«nes,  this  method  ia 
liable  to  lead  to  incorrect  results  when  appUed  to  very  porous  rocks. 
Following  are  some  average  specific  gravities  of  common  building  stones, 
as  given  by  Hirschwald  (1):  granite,  2.65;  syenite,  2.30;  diabase,  2.80; 
gabbro,  2.95;  serpentine,  2.60;  gneias,  2.65;  limestone,  2.60;  dolomite, 
2.80;  sandstone,  2.10;  slate,  2.70. 


(Fboto  loaned  by 

Hardness.  —  The  hardness  of  a  building  stone  is  not  necessarily 
dejjendent  on  the  hardness  of  its  component  minerals,  but  is  largely 
influenced  by  their  state  of  aggregation,  and  to  some  extent  their 
hardness. 

For  example,  a  sandstone  composed  of  quartz  grains,  but  with  httle 
eementing  material,  may  be  so  soft  as  to  crumble  easily  in  the  fingers; 
while  a  limestone,  whose  grains  of  soft  carbonate  of  hme  fit  closely  and 
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are  firmly  cemented,  may  be  difficult  to  break  with  a  hammer.  The 
nature  of  the  cement  in  sedimentary  rocks,  that  is,  whether  it  is  lime, 
silica,  or  iron,  will  also  affect  the  hardness  of  the  stone.  Crystalline  rocks 
owe  their  great  hardness  to  the  firm  interlocking  of  the  mineral  grains. 
The  abrasive  resistance  (10)  of  a  stone  will  depend  in  part  on  the  state  of 
aggregation  of  the  mineral  particles,  and  in  part  on  the  hardness  of  the 
grains  themselves.  Some  stones  wear  very  unevenly  because  of  their 
irregularity  of  hardness,  and  such  may  be  less  desirable  than  one  which  is 
uniformly  soft. 

No  standard  form  of  abrasion  test  exists,  and  yet  one  should  be  applied 
to  those  stones  which  are  used  for  paving,  steps,  or  flooring,  as  well  as  to 
those  placed  in  situations  where  they  may  be  subjected  to  the  aVtacks  of 
wind-blown  sand,  or  the  rubbing  action  of  running  water. 

Strength.  —  Two  kinds  of  strength,  compressive  and  transverse, 
are  to  be  considered  in  building  stones. 

The  compressive  or  crushing  strength,  which  is  expressed  in  pounds 
per  square  inch,  is  the  resistance  which  the  rock  offers  to  a  crushing 
force,  and  is  dependent  chiefly  on  the  size  of  the  grains,  state  of  aggrega- 
tion, and  mineral  composition.  Because  of  the  close  interlocking  of  the 
grains  of  igneous  rocks  they  are  stronger  than  those  of  sedimentary  origin, 
in  which  the  strength  is  due  chiefly  to  the  cement  which  binds  the  grains 
together.  Sedimentary  rocks  show  greatest  strength  when  dry,  or  when 
pressure  is  applied  at  right  angles  to  the  bedding. 

Few  building  stones  when  in  use  are  subjected  to  pressures  even  approxi- 
mately equal  to  their  crushing  strength.  No  domestic  building  stone  at 
present  used  in  the  eastern  market  has  a  crushing  strength  of  less  than  6000 
pounds,  yet  the  pressure  even  in  the  tallest  buildings  does  not  require 
a  stone  with  a  crushing  strength  exceeding  314.6  pounds,  and  this  includes 
the  factor  of  safety  of  twenty  usually  allowed  by  architects.  Computa- 
tions show  that  a  stone  at  the  base  of  the  Washington  monument  sustains 
a  maximum  pressure  of  6292  pounds  per  square  inch,  which  includes  the 
usual  factor  of  safety  of  twenty;  the  crushing  strength  of  the  stone  used 
in  the  base  of  the  monument  is  however  not  less  than  10,000  to  12,000 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  crushing  strength  of  some  soft  limestones  or  sandstones  may  be 
but  httle  above  3000  pounds  per  square  inch,  while  that  of  diabase  often 
exceeds  30,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  accompanying  table  gives 
the  crushing  strength  of  a  number  of  stones.  (^lany  others  are  given  in  the 
state  reports.) 

Crushing  Strength  op  Building  Stones 

Granite,  Vinal  Haven,  Me 13,381 

Granite,  East  Saint  Cloud,  Minn 28,000 

Granite,  Port  Deposit,  Md 19,750 

Dolomite  marble,  Tuckahoe,  N.Y 13,076 

Limestone,  Caen,  Prance 3,550 

Sandstone,  Portland,  Conn 13,310 

Sandstone,  E.  Long  Meadow,  Mass.     .    • 8.812 
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Wide  vari&tiona  Bometimes  exiat  in  stones  from  different  parts  of  tha 
flame  quarry,  or  in  stones  from  the  same  locality  tested  at  different  times. 
The  published  erusbiog  tests  ot  diffwent  stones  cannot  really  be  fairif 
compared  because  all  have  not  been  tested  under  exactly  the  same  oondi- 
tiona. 

Tramiierte  Strength.  —  The  transverse  strength  is  the  load  which  a 
bar  of  stone,  supported  at  both  ends,  is  able  to  withstand  without  break- 
ing. It  is  measured  in  terms  of  the  modidu*  of  rupture,  which  represents 
the  force  necessary  to  break  a  bar  of  one  square  inch  cross  section,  rest- 
ing on  supports  one  inch  apart,  the  load  being  applied  in  the  middle. 


Although  stones  in  buildings  are  rarely,  if  ever,  crushed,  they  are  frequently 
broken  transversely,  and  therefore  a  knowledge  of  the  transverse  strength 
is  of  more  importance  than  the  crushing  strength.  A  high  crushing  strength 
does  not  necessarily  mean  a  high  transverse  strength.  Unfortunately 
few  stones  have  been  tested  in  this  manner. 

Porosity  and  Ratio  of  Absorption.  —  The  porosity  of  building 
stones  varies  widely.  Most  igneous  rocks  have  little  pore  space 
and  hence  absorb  iittte  water;  but  sedimentary  rocks,  especially 
sandstones,   are  often  very  porous. 

Many  rocks,  especially  those  of  the  sedimentary  class,  contain  watex 
In  their  pores  when  first  quarried.     This  is  known  to  quarrymen  as  quarr]/ 
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• 
water,  and  it  is  present  in  some  porous  sandstones  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  interfere  with  quarrying  dunng  freezing  weather.     Mineral  matter  in 
solution  in  the  quarry  water  is  deposited  between  the  grains  when  the  water 
evaporates,  often  in  sufficient  quantities  to  perceptibly  harden  the  stone. 

Water  is  also  present  in  the  joint  planes,  and  by  its  passage  along  these 
planes  causes  oxidation  and  rusting  of  the  iron  of  the  rock-forming  minerals. 
This  discolors  the  stone  along  and  on  either  side  of  the  joint  planes,  giving 
rise  to  a  yellow  color  known  as  sap. 

Resistance  to  Frost.  —  Building  stones  show  a  varying  degree  of 
resistance  to  frost. 

Dense  rocks,  like  granites,  quartzites,  and  many  limestones,  and  even 
some  very  porous  rocks,  are  little  affected;  but  many  porous  and  lami« 
nated  rocks,  like  open  sandstones  and  schists,  disintegrate  under  frost 
action.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  moisture  absorbed  in  the  warmer 
weather,  on  freezing  in  the  pores,  expands,  and  either  forces  off  small 
pieces  or  disrupts  the  stones.  Since  clay  readily  absorbs  water,  clayey 
rooks  are  sometimes  similarly  affected. 

Resistance  to  Heat,  —  All  rocks  expand  when  heated,  and  con- 
tract when,  cooled,  but  do  not  shrink  down  to  their  original  dimen- 
sions. This  permanent  increase  in  size  is  termed  permanent  sweU' 
ing,  and  though  small  when  figured  for  one  linear  foot,  is  appreciable 
in  long  pieces. 

The  following  figures  give  the  average  of  a  number  of  tests  of  permanent 
swelling  in  stone  bars  20  inches  long,  heated  from  32^  F.  to  212 '^  F.,  and 
then  cooled  to  the  original  temperature:  granite,  .009  inch;  marble, 
.009  inch;  limestone  and  dolomites,  .007  inch;  sandstone,  .0047. 

The  most  severe  test  of  a  stone's  resistance  to  rapid  changes  of  tempera- 
ture is  to  heat  it  to  about  800°  C.  and  then  immerse  it  in  cold  water. 
Quartzites  and  hard  sandstones  withstand  such  treatment  best;  some  gran- 
ites crack  and  crumble,  and  the  carbonate  rocks  change  to  lime. 

Chemical  Composition,  —  Many  chemical  analyses  of  building 
stones  have  been  made,  but  most  of  them  are  of  Uttle  value,  largely 
because  they  tell  us  nothing  regarding  the  physical  properties  of  the 
stone.  They  are  perhaps  of  most  value  in  the  case  of  sedimentary 
rocks.  The  chemical  analysis  of  a  limestone  will  indicate  whether 
it  is  dolomitic  or  not,  also  whether  it  is  clayey  in  its  character.  So 
too  the  analysis  of  a  sandstone  will  indicate  whether  it  is  siliceous 
or  clayey. 

Life  of  a  Building  Stone,  —  This  may  be  considered  as  the  period 
of  time  a  stone  will  stand  exposure  to  the  weather  without  showing 
signs  of  decay.    Even  for  the  same  stone,  it  may  vary  with  location 
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and  climate.    Julien  makes  the  following  deductions  from  observa- 
tions made  on  stones  in  use:  — 

Coarse  brownstone       5-15  years 

Fine-laminated  brownstone 20-50  years 

Coarse  fossiliferous  limestone 20-40  years 

Coarse  dolomitic  marble 40  years 

Fine-grained  marble 50-100  years 

Granite 75-200  years 

Quartzite 75-200  years 

Structural  Features  affecting  Quarrying.  —  All  rocks  are  traversed  by 
planes  of  separation  of  one  sort  or  another.  In  sedimentary  rocks  these 
consist  of  bedding  and  joint  planes;  in  igneous  rocks,  the  latter  alone 
are  present;  and  in  metamorphic  rocks,  joint  planes,  a  banding  of  minerals 
and,  very  often,  cleavage  planes. 

Bedding  planes,  —  (PL  XVII,  and  PI.  XXU,  Fig.  1.)  These  may  be 
either  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage  to  the  quarryman.  They  are  desir« 
able  because  they  facilitate  the  extraction  of  the  stone;  but  if  numerous 
and  closely  spaced,  the  layers  may  be  too  thin  for  any  purpose  except 
flagging.  They  often  serve  as  a  means  of  entrance  for  the  agents  of  weather- 
ing, and  the  stone  may  be  disintegrated  along  the  bedding  planes  while 
elsewhere  fresh. 

Incipient  planes  of  weakness,  due  either  to  the  arrangement  of  minerals 
or  to  microscopic  fractures  in  them,  often  give  rise  to  planes  of  easy  splitting 
which  are  of  great  value  in  quarrying,  notably  of  granite.  The  most  promi- 
nent plane  is  called  rift;  and  a  less  prominent  vertical  plane,  approxi- 
mately at  right  angles  to  the  rift,  is  called  the  grain.  Granites  often 
show  a  sheeted  (PL  XVI,  Fig.  1)  structure,  due  to  the  presence  of  horizontal 
joints.  These  are  slightly  curved,  and  hence  tend  to  separate  the  granite 
mass  into  a  series  of  lenses. 

The  position  of  the  beds  exerts  an  important  influence  on  the  cost 
of  quarrying.  When  horizontal  and  of  different  quality,  it  may  often 
be  necessary  to  strip  off  worthless  rock  in  order  to  reach  the  beds  of  good 
quality.  In  such  cases,  there  is  often  less  stripping  to  do  in  quarries  opened 
on  gently  sloping  ground.  In  regions  of  steep  dip,  it  is  sometimes  possible 
to  work  the  quarry  as  a  cut,  extracting  the  desired  beds  and  leaving  useless 
ones  standing. 

GRANITES 

Characteristics  of  Granites  ^9,  43  a).  —  As  commonly  used  by 
quarrjinen,  the  term  granite  includes  all  igneous  rocks  and  gneiss; 
but  in  this  book  it  is  used  in  the  geological  sense,  which  is  more 
restricted.  From  the  geological  standpoint  a  granite  is  a  holocrys- 
talUne,  plutonic  igneous  rock  consisting  of  quartz,  orthoclase  feld- 
spar, and  either  mica  or  hornblende,  or  both.  There  are  also  varying 
but  usually  small  quantities  of  other  feldspars,  and  there  may  be 


-  Granite  quany,  Hardwick,  Vt.     iPholo.  by  O.  H.  Perkira.) 


Fia.  2.  —  Quatry  Id  volcanic  tufi,  north  of  Pboeaii,  Aiii. 

(146) 
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subordinate  accessory  minerals,  such  as  pyrite,  garnet,  tourmaline, 
and  epidote. 

Granites  vary  in  texture  from  fine  to  coarse  grained,  and  in  some 
cases  are  porphyritic.  They  pass  into  gneisses  by  such  insensible 
gradations  that  no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  two.  In 
color  they  vary,  being,  most  commonly,  gray,  mottled  gray,  red, 
pink,  white,  or  green,  according  to  the  color  or  abundance  of  the 
component  minerals.  Most  granites  are  permanent  in  their. color, 
but  some  of  bright  red  color  bleach  on  continuous  exposure  to  sun- 
light. 

The  average  specific  gravity  of  granites  is  2.65,  which  corresponds  to  a 
weight  of  165.6  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  They  commonly  contain  less  than 
1  per  bent  of  water,  and  often  absorb  two  or  three  tenths  more.  Their 
crushing  strength  varies,  but  is  apt  to  lie  between  15,000  and  30,000  pounds 
per  square  inch. 

Granites  are  among  the  most  durable  of  building  stones,  but  there  is  some 
variation  in  the  durability  of  the  different  kinds.  Other  things  being 
equal,  fine-grained  granites  are  more  durable  than  coarse-grained,  being  less 
easily  affected  by  changes  of  temperature.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
granites  known,  the  Rapikivi  gfranite  of  Finland,  lacks  in  durability  on  this 
account.  Pyrite  and  marcasite  are  injurious  minerals,  since  they  rust  rap- 
idly and  may  discolor  the  stone  in  an  unsightly  manner.  Very  few  granites 
now  in  use  show  signs  of  decay;  but  in  those  that  do,  the  darker  silicates 
are  rusted,  the  luster  of  the  feldspar  is  dulled,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  stone 
has  begun  to  disintegrate. 

Distribution  of  Granites  in  the  United  States  (9).  —  Granite 
usually  occurs  in  batholytic  masses  sometimes  forming  the  cores  of 
mountain  chains.  Removal  of  the  overlying  strata  by  denudation 
has  revealed  the  granite,  which,  owing  to  its  greater  durabiUty,  is 
often  left  standing  as  peaks  or  domes  by  the  farther  removal  of  the 
surrounding,  weaker  strata.  Granites  show  a  wide  geologic  range, 
but  most  known  occurrences  are  associated  with  the  older  forma- 
tions. 

Granite  forms  an  important  source  of  durable  building  stone 
widely  distributed  in  the  United  States  (Fig.  55);  but  nearly  70  per 
cent  of  that  quarried  comes  from  the  Atlantic  states.  There  are 
several  areas  which  will  be  briefly  considered. 

Eastern  Crystalline  Belt  (2, 11,  19,  26,  31,  44,  45).  —  From  north- 
eastern Maine  southwestward  to  eastern  Alabama  there  is  an  im- 
portant belt  of  granites  and  gneisses,  mostly  of  pre-Cambrian  age. 
Those  at  the  northeastern  end  of  the  belt,  as  far  south  as  New 
York,  are  most  extensively  quarried,  largely  because  of  their  pecul- 
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iarly  favorable  location.  In  this  belt  those  of  Quincy,  Massachu- 
settB  (28),  Barre,  Vermont  (44),  and  Westerly,  Rhode  Island  (41), 
are  of  value  for  monumental  work.  Many  large  quarries  have  also 
been  opened  up  in  Mune  (25a)  but  their  output  is  employed  m^nly 
for  structural  work.  A  gneissic  granite  quarried  at  Port  Deposit, 
Maryland  (26),  a  white  granite  from  Mt.  Airy,  North  Carolina  (36), 
as  well  as  a  pinkish  granite  worked  at  Stone  Mountain,  Geor^a  (20), 
are  also  of  some  importance.  Another  important  granite  area  is 
located  near  Richmond,  Virginia.  (46). 


Minnesola-Wisccmmn  Area  (51), — There  are  several  detached 
areas  in  these  two  states,  some  of  which  supply  granites  of  value  for 
ornamental  work.  That  from  Montello,  Wisconsin,  bears  a  high 
reputation,  and  those  from  Wausau,  Wisconsin,  and  Ortonville, 
Minnesota,  are  favorably  known. 

SouffuDedem  Area.  —  This  includes  portions  of  Missouri,  Arkan- 
sas, Oklahrana,  and  Texas. 

These  four  states  contain  small  areas,  worked  mainly  to  supply  a 
local  demand.  Those  of  southeastern  Miaaouri  vary  from  light  gray 
to  red  in  color  and  fine  grained  to  porphyritic  in  texture.  Some  of 
the  rock  is  rhyoUte.  The  repon  around  Fredericktown  is  important 
(30).  Important  granite  depo«ts  are  known  in  the  Arbuckle  and 
Wichita  Mountains  of  Oklahoma  (3S),  but  their  development  thus 
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far  has  been  slight.  Arkansas  contains  quarries  of  syenite  west  of 
Little  Rock  (2),  and  for  purposes  of  convenience  it  is  mentioned 
under  granite.  In  Texas  quarries  have  been  opened  in  Llano 
County,  and  yield  both  pink  and  gray  granite  (2,  43a). 

Western  States.  —  There  are  many  areas  of  true  granite^  and 
closely  allied  rocks  such  as  grano-diorite  and  rhyolite  in  the  western 
states.  The  central  portion  of  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota  is 
a  great  granite  mass,  but  little  of  it  is  quarried.  Granites  are  known 
in  Colorado  (17),  and  quarried  to  some  extent,  and  the  rhyolites  of 
Castle  Rock  are  of  considerable  importance.  In  CaUfornia  the 
grano-diorite  mass  forming  the  central  portion  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains  yields  an  inexhaustible  supply,  which  is  quarried  at 
several  points.  Montana,  Washington  (48),  and  Oregon  also  con- 
tain granites  which  are  quarried  for  local  use.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  Cordilleran  granite  industry  is  somewhat  restricted  be- 
cause of  lack  of  demand. 

Uses  of  Granite.  —  On  account  of  its  massive  character  and 
durability,  granite  is  much  employed  for  massive  masonry  construc- 
tion, while  some  of  the  granites  that  take  and  preserve  a  high  polish, 
and  are  susceptible  of  being  carved,  are  in  great  demand  for  orna- 
mental and  monumental  work.  Because  of  its  greater  durability, 
granite  has  in  recent  years  largely  replaced  marble  for  monimiental 
purposes. 

The  refuse  of  the  quarries  is  often  dressed  for  paving  blocks  or 
crushed  for  roads  and  railroad  ballast.  The  size  of  the  blocks 
which  can  be  extracted  from  a  granite  quarry  depends  in  part  on  the 
spacing  of  the  joint  planes,  in  part  on  the  perfection  of  development 
of  the  rift,  some  of  the  monoliths  that  have  been  quarried  being  of 
immense  size:  for  example,  one  from  Stony  Creek,  Connecticut, 
measured  41  ft.  X  6  ft.  X  6  ft.;  one  from  Vinal  Haven,  Maine,  60  ft. 
X  5i  ft.;  one  from  Barre,  Vermont,  60  ft.  X  7  ft.  X  6  ft. 

Miscellaneous  Igneous  Rocks  (9).  —  But  little  space  need  be 
given  to  these,  for  they  are  of  minor  importance  as  compared  with 
the  granites.  In  the  eastern  states  the  diabase  or  trap  rock  is 
quarried  at  several  points  in  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania.  Owing  to  its  great  hardness  it  is  only  occasion- 
ally used  for  dimension  blocks,  its  chief  value  being  for  paving 
blocks  and  road  metal.  The  basaltic  rocks  of  the  western  states, 
especially  those  of  Washington  and  California,  are  often  employed 
for  similar  purposes.  Anorthosites  and  gabbros,  some  of  the  former 
being  of  highly  ornamental  character  when  polished,  occur  in  the 
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Adirondack  Mountains,  New  York;  they  are,  however,  but  little 
utilized.  Gabbros  have  been  quarried  for  local  use  in  Maryland  and 
Minnesota,  and  diorites  have  been  quarried  to  a  small  extent  at 
scattered  localities.  Some  of  the  porphjries  and  rhyolites  of  the 
Atlantic  states  possess  considerable  beauty  when  polished.  A 
handsome  porphyry  is  quarried  in  WisQonsin  (51),  and  in  the  Cor- 
dilleran  region  both  rhyolite  and  porphyry  occur  in  numerous  lo- 
calities. Andesite  tuffs  are  quarried  in  Colorado,  and  consolidated 
volcanic  tuffs  have  also  been  used  to  some  extent  for  building  in 
Arizona. 

LIMESTONES   AND    MARBLES 

General  Characteristics  (l,  9).  —  A  great  series  of  sedimentary 
and  metamorphic  rocks,  composed  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or, 
in  the  case  of  dolomite,  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  is  included 
under  the  term  limestone  and  7narble.  These  rocks  also  contain 
varying,  but  usually  small,  amounts  of  iron  oxide,  iron  carbonate, 
silica,  clay,  and  carbonaceous  matter.  When  of  metamorphic 
character  various  silicates,  such  as  mica,  hornblende,  and  pyroxene, 
etc.,  may  be  present. 

These  calcareous  rocks  vary  in  texture  from  fine-grained,  earthy, 
to  coarse-textured,  fossiliferous  rocks,  and  from  finely  crystalline  to 
coarsely  crystalline  varieties.  There  is,  also,  great  range  in  color, 
the  most  common  being  blue,  gray,  white,  and  black,  but  beautiful 
shades  of  yellow,  red,  pink,  and  green,  usually  due  to  iron  oxides, 
are  also  found.  Their  crushing  strength  commonly  ranges  from 
10,000  to  15,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  while  their  absorption  is 
generally  low. 

The  mineral  composition  of  limestone  exerts  a  strong  influence  on 
its  durabiUty.  Those  limestones  which  are  composed  chiefly  or 
wholly  of  carbonate  of  lime  are  liable  to  solution  in  waters  contain- 
ing carbon  dioxide;  but  dolomite  limestones,  especially  coarse- 
grained ones,  disintegrate  rather  than  decompose.  Streaks  of 
mineral  impurities  cause  the  stone  to  weather  unevenly.  Pjoite 
is  an  especially  injurious  constituent,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
rusting,  but  also  because  the  sulphuric  acid  set  free  by  its  decompo- 
sition attacks  the  stone.  Tremolite,  which  is  found  in  some  dolo- 
mitic  marbles,  is  also  liable  to  cause  trouble  by  its  decay.  Black  or 
gray  Umestones  will  sometmies  bleach  on  exposure. 

Varieties  of  Limestones. i^  In  the  g:eoIoe:ical  sense  limestones  are  of 
sedimentary  origin,  while  marbles  are  of  metamorphio  character,  but  in  the 
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trade  the  term  marble  is  applied  to  any  calcareous  rook  capable  of  taking  a 
polish.  In  addition  to  the  different  varieties  of  marble  and  the  ordinary 
limestones,  there  are  certain  kinds  of  calcareous  rock  to  which  special 
names  are  given,  as  follows:  — 

Chalk  is  a  fine,  white,  earthy  limestone,  composed  chiefly  of  foraminifend 
remains. 

Coquina  is  a  loosely  cemented  shell  aggregate,  like  that  found  near  St. 
Augustine,  Florida. 

Dolomite^  or  dolomilic  limestone,  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
magfnesia,  and  to  the  eye  alone  often  is  indistinguishable  from  limestone. 

FossUiferoiLs  limestones  is  a  general  term  applied  to  those  limestones 
which  contain  many  fossil  remains.  Under  this  heading  are  included  ori- 
noidal  limestone  and  coral-shell  marble. 

Hydratdic  limestone,  an  argillaceous  limestone  containing  over  10  per 
cent  of  clayey  impurities.     Used  mainly  for  cem^it  manufacture  (p.  188). 

lAtkographic  limestone  is  an  exceedingly  fine  grained,  crystalline  Umestone, 
of  gray  or  yellowish  hue.  It  is  used  for  lithographic  and  not  structural  work. 

Oolitic  limestone,  composed  of  small,  rounded  grains  of  concretionary 
character. 

Stalactitic  and  stalagmilic  deposits,  formed  on  the  roofs  and  floors  of 
oaves,  respectively,  are  often  of  crystalline  texture  and  beautifully  colored, 
and,  when  of  sufficient  solidity,  are  known  as  onyx  marble. 

Travertine,  or  calcareous  tufa,  a  limestone  deposited  from  springs.  The 
Roman  deposits  are  sufficiently  hard  for  building  purposes,  but  those  occurring 
in  the  United  States,  as  in  Virginia,  are  not  so,  even  though  tbe  deposits 
are  large. 

Distribution  of  Limestones  in  the  United  States.  —  Limestones 
are  found  in  many  states,  and  in  all  geological  formations  from 
Cambrian  to  Tertiary,  but  those  of  the  Paleozoic,  which  are  much 
used  in  the  eastern  and  central  states,  are  more  extensive  and  more 
massive  than  those  of  later  formations.  Although  many  large 
quarries  have  been  opened  to  supply  a  local  demand,  the  product  is 
shipped  to  a  distance  from  only  a  few  localities.  At  present  the 
Subcarboniferous  Bedford  (22)  oolitic  limestone  of  Indiana  (PI. 
XVII)  is,  perhaps,  the  most  widely  used  limestone  in  the  United 
States.  It  occurs  in  massive  beds  from  20  to  70  feet  thick,  and  is 
said  to  imderlie  an  area  of  more  than  70  square  miles.  Although 
soft  and  easily  dressed,  it  has  good  strength,  and  has  been  used  in 
many  important  cities  of  the  United  States.  The  same  rock  is 
quarried  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky.  (23c). 

In  the  eastern  and  central  states  the  Paleozoic  limestones  are 
worked  at  many  points,  mainly  to  supply  a  local  demand  (3). 

Cretaceous  hmestones  are  worked  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and 
Iowa,  although  tbe  most  important  sources  are  in  the  Paleozoio 
formations. 
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Distribution  of  Marbles  in  the  United  StBte/(2).— While  some 
variegated  marbles  are  produced  in  the  United  States,  still  most  of 
those  quarried  are  white,  the  greater  part  of  the  variegated  stones 


being  imported.  The  m^n  supply  comes  chiefly  from  re^ons  of 
metamorphic  rock,  the  eastern  crystalUne  belt  being  the  principal 
producer  (Rg.  56).  Vermont  (44,45)  leads  all  other  states  in 
marble  production,  supplying  a  large  per  cent  of  all  the  marbles 
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used  for  ornamental  work  in  the  country.  The  most  important  and 
largest  quarries  are  those  at  Proctor  (PI.  XVIII)  and  West  Rutland. 
At  the  latter  locality  the  marble  bed  has  a  thickness  of  150  feet  at 
the  top  of  the  quarry,  narrowing  to  75  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  is 
divisible  into  a  series  of  well-marked  layers  of  varying  thickness, 
quality,  and  color  (45). 

The  Vermont  marbles  usually  show  a  bluish-gray  or  whitish 
ground,  the  latter  often  showing  a  pinkish  or  creamy  shade,  and 
traversed  by  veins  or  markings  of  a  green  or  brown  color. 

A  beautifully  colored  series  of  variegated  marbles*  is  quarried  at 
Swanton,  Vt.  (45),  and  much  used  throughout  the  United  States 
for  flooring  and  wainscoting.     Owing  to  their  highly  siliceous  char- 
acter they  show  excellent  wearing  qualities.    White  marbles  for 
structural  work  are  quarried  at  Lee,  Massachusetts  (2),  and  at 
South  Dover  and  Gouvemeur,  New  York  (2,  36),  but  gray  ones 
are  also  obtained  from  the  last-named  locality.    In  Maryland 
important  quarries  have  been  opened  up  at  Cockeysville  (26). 
Large  quantites  of  white  and  also  gray  marble  are  quarried  in 
1  ickens  County,  Georgia  (19) '(PL  XIX,  Fig.  1). 

The  Trenton  limestone  in  eastern  Tennessee  (9)  supplies  marble 
of  gray,  and  of  pinkish  chocolate  color  with  white  variegation. 
It  is  used  chiefly  for  interior  decoration.  The  Napoleon  gray  from 
Phenix,  Missouri,  is  very  similar  to  the  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  gray. 

Marble  has  been  reported  from  various  other  states  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  but  as  yet  Uttle  quarrying  has  been  done.  A 
large  deposit  of  white  marble  is  said  to  occur  at  Marble,  Colorado, 
and  that  quarried  in  Inyo  County,  California,  has  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  in  recent  years  (16). 

Most  of  the  variegrated  marble  used  for  interior  deooration  in  this  coun- 
try is  obtained  from  foreign  countries,  especially  France,  Belgium,  Greece, 
etc.  Many  of  these  imported  stones  are  of  rare  beauty,  but  are  usually 
unfitted  for  exterior  use  in  severe  climates,  a  fact  often  ignored  by  architects. 
Although  ornamental  stones  of  this  class  occur  in  the  United  States,  up  to 
the  present  time  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  place  them  on  the  market. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  most  quarrymen  do  not  care  to  assume  the 
temporary  expense  which  their  introdvction  might  involve. 

Onyx  Marbles  (53-56).  —  Under  this  term  are  included  two  types  of 
calcareous  rock,  one  a  hot-spring  deposit,  or  travertine,  formed  at  the 
surface,  the  other  a  cold-water  deposit  formed  in  limestone  caves  in  the 
same  manner  as  stalagmites  and  stalactites.  Cave  onyx  is  more  coarsely 
crystalline  and  less  translucent  than   travertine  onyx.     The  beautiful 

'  These  should  perhaps  be  more  property  dasaed  as  'calcareous  aandstonee 
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banding  of  onyx  is  due  to  the  deposition  of  successive  layers  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  while  the  colored  cloudings  and  veinings  are  caused  by  the  presence 
of  metallic  oxides,  especially  iron. 

Neither  variety  of  onyx  occurs  in  extensive  beds,  though  both  are  widely 
distributed.  Onyx  is  found  in  Arizona,  California,  and  Colorado,  but  it 
has  not  been  developed  in  any  of  these  states  except  on  a  small  scale. 
Most  of  the  onyx  used  in  the  United  States  is  obtained  from  Mexico,  though 
small  quantities  are  obtained  from  Egypt  and  north  Algeria. 

The  value  of  onyx  varies  considerably,  the  poorer  grades  selling  for 
as  little  as  50  cents  par  cubic  foot,  while  the  higher  g^rades  bring  $50  or  more. 
The  earliest-worked  deposits  were  probably  those  of  Egypt,  which  were  used 
by  the  ancients  for  the  manufacture  of  ornamental  articles  and  religious 
vessels;  and  the  Romans  obtained  onyx  from  the  quarries  of  northern  Al- 
geria. Many  of  the  travertine  onyx  deposits  occur  in  regions  of  recent  vol- 
canic activity,  and  all  of  the  kp^^  occijrrences  are  of  recent  geological  age. 

Uses  of  Limestone^^Md^Marbles.  —  The  limestones  are  used 
mainly  for  ordinary  dimension  blocks,  though  some,  as  the  Bedford 
stone,  lend  themselves  well  for  carved  work.  The  refuse  from  the 
quarry  may  be  of  value  for  road  inaterial,  lime,  or  Portland  cement 
manufacture.     (See  reference  under  Cement.) 

Marbles  are  used  in  increasing  quantities  for  ordinary  structural 
work,  although  many  of  the  lighter-colored  ones  soon  become  soiled 
by  dust  and  smoke.  The  output  of  many  quarries,  especially  the 
Vermont  ones,  is  well  adapted  to  monumental  purposes,  and  these, 
together  with  those  from  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  California,  are 
much  used  for  wainscoting  and  paneling.  That  from  Swanton  is 
also  well  adapted  to  flooring.  Electrical  switchboards  are  now 
frequently  made  of  marble.  The  demand  for  marble  tops  for 
tables,  washbasins,  and  similar  uses  is  probably  decreasing.  The 
refuse  from  marble  quarries  is  sometimes  utilized  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  limestone.    Special  tests  are  applied  to  marbles  (45a). 

SERPENTINE 

Pure  serpentine  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia;  but  beds  of  serpentine 
are  rarely  pure,  usually  containing  varying  quantities  of  such  impurities 
as  iron  oxides,  pyrite,  hornblende,  and  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia. 
The  purer  varieties  are  green  or  greenish  yellow,  while  the  impure  types  are 
various  shades  of  black,  red,  or  brown.  Spotted  green  and  white  varieties 
are  called  o^hiolite  or  ophicalcite. 

Serpentine  is  sometimes  found  in  sufficiently  massive  form  for  use  in 
structural  or  decorative  work;  but,  owing  to  the  frequent  and  irregular 
joints  found  in  nearly  all  serpentine  quarries,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  other 
than  small-sized  slabs.  Its  softness  and  beautiful  color  have  led  to  its 
extensive  use  fpr  interior  decoration;  but  since  it  weathers  irregularly  and 
loses  luster,  it  is  not  adapted  to  exterior  work. 


Platb  XVIII.  —  Marble  quarry.  Proctor,  Vt.  The  bnndiDg  of  the  rook  is  vertical 
Tbo  horiiotital  lines  are  caused  by  the  aUme  being  quarried  ia  benches. 
IFholo.,  Vermoni  ilarbU  Co.) 

(156) 
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Though  found  in  a  number  of  states,  most  of  the  numerous  attempts 
to  quarry  American  serpentine  have  been  unsuccessful.  Considerable 
serpentine  for  ordinary  structural  work  has  been  quarried  in  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  a  variety  known  as  verdolite  has  been  worked 
near  Easton,  Pennsylvania  (32).  Quarrying  operations  have  also  been 
carried  on  in  the  state  of  Washington  (48),  Maryland  and  Georgia. 


SANDSTONES 

General  Properties  (1,  9).  — While  most  sandstones  are  com- 
posed  chiefly  of  quartz  grains;  some  varieties  contain  an  abundance 
of  other  minerals,  such  as  riiica,  or,  more  rarely,  feldspar,  which  in 
rare  cases  may  even  form  the  predominating  mineral.  Pyrite  is 
occasionally  present,  and  varying  amounts  of  clay  frequently  occur 
between  the  grains,  at  times  in  sufficient  quantity  to  materially 
influence  the  hardness  and  dressing  qualities  of  the  -stone.  The 
hardness  of  sandstones,  however,  usually  depends  on  the  amount 
and  character  of  the  cement,  varying  from  those  having  so  small 
an  amount  of  silica  or  iron  oxide  cement  that  the  stone  crumbles  in 
the  fingers  to  those  quartzites  whose  grains  are  so  firmly  bound  by 
silica  that  the  rock  resembles  soUd  quartz.  With  these  differences 
the  chemical  composition  varies  from  nearly  pure  silica  to  sandstone 
with  a  large  percehtajge  of  other  compounds.  (For  analyses,  see 
Kemp's  "  Handbook  of  Rocks.") 

There  are  many  colors  among  sandstones,  but  light  gray,  white, 
brown,  buff,  bluish  gray,  red,  and  yellow  are  most  common.  In 
density  sandstones  range  from  the  nearly  impervious  quartzites  to 
the  porous  sandrocks  of  recent  geologic  formations,  and  conse- 
quently they  show  a  variable  absorption.  Most  sandstones  con- 
tain some  quarry  water,  and  those  with  appreciable  amounts  are 
softer  and  more  easy  to  dress  when  first  quarried;  but  they  cannot 
be  quarried  in  freezing  weather.  The  average  specific  gravity  of 
sandstone  is  2.7,  and  accordingly  a  cubic  foot  weighs  about  160  to 
170  pounds. 

On  the  whole,  sandstones  resist  heat  well  and  are  usually  of  ex- 
cellent durability,  since  they  contain  few  minerals  that  decompose 
easily.  When  they  disintegrate,  it  is  conunonly  by  frost  action. 
The  injurious  minerals  are  pyrite,  mica,  and  clay.  Pyrite  is  likely 
to  cause  discoloration  on  weathering;  the  presence  of  much  mica 
may  cause  the  stone  to  scale  off  if  set  on  edge;  and  clay  may  cause 
injury  to  the  stone  in  freezing  weather  on  account  of  its  capacity 
for  absorbing  moisture.    A  slight  quantity  of  clay,  however,  makes 


Fio.  1.  —  Marble  quarty,  Pickem  CoUDty,  Ga,      (PAoto.  loaned  by  S.  W.  McCallU.) 


Fio.  2. — Slate  quany  at  Penrbyn,  Pa.     {H.  Ria,  photo.) 
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the  stone  easier  to  dress.  The  value  of  a  sandstone  is  often 
lessened  by  careless  quarrying,  or  by  placing  it  on  edge  in  the 
building,  thus  exposing  the  bedding  planes  to  the  entrance  of  water. 
Varieties  of  Sandstone.  —  With  an  increase  in  the  size  of  their 
grains,  sandstones  pass  into  conglomerates  on  the  one  hand  and 
with  an  increase  in  clay  into  shales.  By  an  increase  in  the  percent- 
age of  carbonate  of  lime  they  may  also  grade  into  limestones. 

On  koGount  of  these  variations,  as  well  as  the  difference  in  color  and 
the  character  of  the  cement,  a  number  of  varieties  of  sandstone  are  recog- 
nized, of  which  the  following  are  of  economic  value:  arkose^  a  sandstone 
composed  chiefly  of  feldspar  grains;  hluesionet  a  flagstone  much  quarried 
in  New  York;  hrownstone^  a  term  formerly  applied  to  sandstones  of  brown 
color,  obtained  from  the  eastern  Triassic  belt,  and  since  stones  of  other 
colors  are  now  found  in  the  same  formation,  the  term  has  come  to  have 
a  geographic  meaning  and  no  longer  refers  to  any  specific  physical  character; 
flagstohef  a  thinly  bedded,  argillaceous  sandstone  used  chiefly  for  paving 
purposes;  freestone,  a  sandstone  which  splits  freely  and  dresses  easily. 

Distribution  of  Sandstones  in  the  United  States/^  Sandstones 
occur  in  all  formations  from  pre-Cambrian  to  Tertiary.  They  are 
so  widely  distributed  that  for  local  supply  there  are  numerous 
small  quarries  in  many  states,  but  there  are  several  areas  which 
have  been  operated  on  an  extensive  scale,  some  of  them  for  many 
years.  Of  these,  one  of  the  best  known  is  the  Triassic  Brownstone 
belt,  which  extends  from  the  Connecticut  Valley,  in  Massachusetts, 
southwestward  into  North  Carolina. 

This  is  a  red,  brown,  or  even  bluish  sandstone,  of  moderate  hard- 
ness, and  somewhat  variable  texture.  That  from  the  Connecticut 
Valley  district  was  formerly  used  in  enormous  quantities. 

Among  the  Paleozoic  strata  there  are  many  sandstones,  often 
massive,  and  usually  dense  and  hard.  Of  these  the  Medina  and 
Potsdam  are  specially  important  and  much  quarried  in  New  York 
State  (34,  35).  The  same  formations  extend  southward  along  the 
Appalachians  and  are  available  at  several  points.  Devonian  flag- 
stones are  extensively  quarried  at  several  localities  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  At  the  present  time  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
Berea  sandstone  of  Ohio  (37)  is  in  great  demand  because  of  its  light 
color,  even  texture,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  worked.  More- 
over, it  has  the  peculiar  property  of  changing  to  a  uniform  buff  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  There  are  numerous  other  Paleozoic  sand- 
stones in  the  central  states,  among  them  the  Potsdam,  which  covers 
a  wide  area  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  (51).  Some  of  this  stone  is 
bright  red  in  color. 
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The  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  strata  of  the  West  contain  an  abun- 
dance of  good  sandstone,  and  quarries  opened  in  many  of  them 
yield  a  durable  quabty  of  stone.  Though  usually  lessdense  and 
hard  than  the  Paleozoic  sandstones,  they  serve  admirably  for 
buildings  in  the  mild  or  dpy  climates  of  the  West. 

Uses  of  Sandstones.^  The  wide  distribution  of  sandstones  makes 
them  an  important  source  of  local  structural  material.  They  are 
chiefly  used  for  ordinary  building  work,  and  but  little  for  massive 
masonry  or  monuments.  The  thin-bedded  flagstones  are  much 
used  for  fla^ng,  and  some  of  the  harder  sandstones  are  split  up  for 
paving  blocks.     For  other  uses,  see  Abrasives. 

SLATES 

Genwal  CharacteristicB'ts,  25).  —  Slates  are  metamorphic  rocks 
derived  from  clay  onshale  or  more  rarely  from  igneous  rocks  (14), 
Their  value  depends  upon  the  presence  of  a  well-deflned  plane  of 
splitting,  caUed  cleavage  (Fig.  57),  developed  by  'mettunorphism 
through  the  rearrangement 
^  and  flattening  of  the  original 

mineral  grains  and  the  de- 
velopment     of      micaceous 
^^^^^  minerals.    The  cleavage  usu- 
ally develops  at  a  variable 
angle  to  the  bedding  planes 
"'°Jii«'t"irtS«-"3*t-'?  ""*  -•  "'ten  completely 
Otot.  Sun,.,  10th  Ann.  Sept.,  in.}  obUteratcd    by    the    meta- 

morphism.  When  not  com- 
pletely destroyed,  the  bedding  planes  are  marked  by  parallel  bands, 
called  ribbons,  cutting  across  the  planes  of  cleavage,  but  so  perfect 
is  the  cleavage  in  the  best  slates  that  the  rock  readily  splits  into 
thin  sheets  with  a  smooth  surface. 

Slates  are  commonly  so  fine  grained  that  the  mineral  composition 
is  not  evident  to  the  eye,  but  the  microscope  reveals  the  presence 
of  many  of  the  varied  mineral  grains  found  in  shale,  and  in  addition 
much  chlorite,  developed  by  metamorphism.  Owing  to  the  pres- 
ence of  carbonaceous  particles,  most  slat«s  are  black  or  bluish  black, 
but  green,  purple,  and  red  slates  are  also  known.  The  specific  grav- 
ity of  slate  is  about  2.7,  and  a  cubic  foot  weighs  between  170  and 
175  pounds. 
Most  slates  are  fwrly  durable,  though  the  presence  of  pyrito 
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alotiK  the  ribbons  may  lead  to  their  decay.     Lime  carbonate  if 

present  in  any  quantity  is  injurious,  and  if  the  slate  ia  to  be  used 

for  switchboards,  it  should  be  as  free 

from    magnetite    grains    as     possible. 

Some  colored  slates  fade  on  exposure  to 

the  weather,  but  this  change,  which  is 

due  to  tl^!  bleaching  of  certain  mineral 

grains,  does  not  necessarily  result  in  loss 

of  strength  or  disintegration. 

Ia  slate  quarrying  it  ia  of  importance  to 
distinffuisli  between  bedding  and  cleavage. 

The  following  criteria  may  be   used   (43a).    Pro.     68,  — Section    in    slate 
Quartzite  and  limestone  bands  of  some  per-  quarry  with  cleavage  paral- 

BJstence  indicate  bedding,  but  care  must  bo  '^'   **•  bedding,    a,  purple 

taken  not  to  mistake  vein  quartz  for  quartz-  "'''f  ■  *■  """"f "^fi  r  c  and  d. 

ite.      Fossil   impresaiona  are  always  on  the  '"negated: eand/.itreen:? 

bed  surface.     A  microscopic  section,  trans-  jj^,    j-    ^^^    ^^^   y^i^ 

verse   to   cleavage,  may   be  used,  if  other  pBtchoi,    (Afler  DaU.) 

means  fail;  to  indicate  divergence  between 
bedding  and  cleavage,  although  in  some  places  the  two  may  agree.'' 

Special  tests  are  necessary  for  determining  the  quality  of  slate.  They 
include  the  determination  of  its  sonorousness,  cleavability,  abrasive  resist- 
ance, absorption,  elasticity,  and  presence  of  injurious  minerals.  The  chemi- 
cal analysis  is  of  limited  value,  but  Merriman  concludes  that  the  strongest 
slate  runs  highest  in  silica  and  alumina  but  not  necessarily  lowest  in  lime 
and  magnesium  carbonates. 

Dale  divides  slates  into  the  following  groups: 

I.  Aqueous  sedimentary. 

A.  Clay  slates:  cemented  by  clay,  lime  carbonate,  or  magnesium 

carbonate.    Fissility,  strength,  and  elasticity  low. 

B.  Mica  slates:  1.  fading;  with  sufRcient  iron  carbonate  to  dis- 

color  on  exposure.       2.   Unfading;   without   sufficient  iron 

carbonate  to  produce  any  but  very  slight  discoloration  on 

prolonged  exposure. 

Under  each  group  we  may  have  the  following  types:  Qraphitio 

(gray-black);  ohloritie  greenish);  hematitio  and  chloritic  (piuv 

plish).    The  second  group  may  also  include  hematitic  (reddish). 

II.  Igneous. 

A.  Ash  slates. 

B.  Dike  slates.  * 

/ 
Distribution  of  Slates  in  the  United  States  (Fig.  59).  —  Since 
slates  are  of  mctaraorphic  origin,  they  are  limited  to  those  regions 
in  which  the  rocks  are  metamorphosed,  and  at  present  the  greater 
part  of  our  supply  comes  from  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  strata  of 
the  eastern  crystalline  belt  of  the  Atlantic  states. 
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A  series  of  quarries  producing,  red,  green,  purple,  and  variegated 
slates  are  located  in  a  belt  of  Cambrian  and  Hudson  River 
strata  along  the  border  of  New  York  (33)  (PL  XX)  and  Vermont 

(33,  46). 

Black  slates  are  quarried  in  Maine  (3),  New  Jersey  (32), 
Pennsylvania  (3),  (PL  XIX,  Fig.  2),  Maryland  (26),  Georgia  (3), 
and  Virginia  (46).  Other  producing  states  are  Minnesota,  Cali- 
fomia  (14,  43a),  ancLArkansas  (12). 

Uses  of  Slate.  \^  Slate  is  best  kno^n  as  a  roofing  material, 
but  it  is  also  used  for  mantels,  billiard-table  tops,  floor  tiles, 
steps,  flagging,  slate  pencils,  acid  towers,  washtubs,  etc.  The 
process  of  marbleizing  slates  for  mantles  and  fireplaces  was 
formerly  carried  on  at  several  localities. 

In  quarrying  slate  there  is  from  60  to  80  per  cent  waste,  which 
is  greater  than  in  any  other  building  stone;  but  the  introduction 
of  channeling  machines  in  quarrying  has  done  much  to  reduce 
this.  The  discover}*^  of  a  use  for  this  waste  has  been  an  im- 
portant problem,  which  has  thus  far  been  only  partially  solved. 
It  is  sometimes  ground  for  paint,  and  attempts  have  been  made 
to  utilize  it  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks  and  Portland  cement. 

Building  Stones  in  Canada  (52a) .  —  The  Canadian  building 
stones  are  developed  chiefly  in  the  eastern  provinces,  including 
Ontario,  and  in  the  far  West,  as  along  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Igneous  Rock  (52a).  —  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
contain  a  number  of  granite  areas,  yielding  stone  of  varying 
texture  and  color,  the  red  variety  quarried  near  St.  George,  N.  B., 
being  well  known.  There  is  also  considerable  local  development 
around  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia  has  much  fine-graiaed,  dense 
volcanic  rock,  susceptible  of  decorative  use.  Some  diorite  and 
diabase  for  monumental  work  is  also  quarried  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

In  Quebec  granites  and  gneisses  are  worked  at  scattered 
points  in  the  northern  area,  but  the  gray  granite  of  the  Stan- 
stead  district  in  the  eastern  townships  is  the  best  known,  while 
so-called  black  granite  (essexite)  for  monumental  purposes  is 
quarried  in  the  Monteregian  Hills. 

Ontario  granites  and  gneisses  though  abundant  are  little 
developed. 

Not  a  Uttle  granite  is  quarried  along  the  Pacific  Coast  north 
of  Vancouver,  and  the  andesite  from  Vancouver  Island  is  quite 
extensively  used. 


Platv  XX. — View  of  gtwa-dale  qiiwiy,  Pairlet,  Vt.    (Pholo.  bu  H,  Bitt.) 

dm  ' 
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« 

Limestones.  —  Limestones  of  Paleozoic  age  are  extensively 
quarried  in  Quebec,  notably  around  Montreal  and  Hull,  and 
at  many  points  in  southern  Ontario.  West  of  Winnipeg  a  peculiar 
mottled  limestone  is  quarried,  and  much  used  in  Manitoba. 

Sandstones. — The  Carboniferous  sandstones  of  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Grdovician  and  Silurian  sandstones  of 
Quebec  and  Ontario  have  been  developed  at  many  points.  Oc- 
sionally  sandstone  deposits  are  worked  in  the  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary  beds  of  the  Western  Provinces,  and  also  on  Vancouver 
Island. 

Marble.. —  Highly  decorative  marbles  of  pre-Cambrian  age 
are  quarried  at  South  Stukely,  Quebec.  Paleozoic  ones  of  gray 
and  green  color,  with  veins  and  cloudings,  are  obtained  near 
FhilUpsburg  in  the  same  province.  CrystaUine  Umestones  are 
abimdant  in  Ontario,  but  the  best  known  variegated  marble  is 
that  quarried  near  Bancroft.  A  gray  and  white  marble  is  obtained 
in  the  Kootenay  district  of  British  Columbia. 

Slate.  —  Little  good  slate  is  obtained  in  the  Dominion,  this 
coming  from  the  eastern  townships  of  Quebec. 

Other  Foreign  Building  Stones.  —  Granites  are  quarried  at  a  niunber 
of  localities  in  Europe,  but  those  exported  to  the  United  States,  and  used 
more  or  less  for  monumental  purposes,  come  chiefly  from  Scotland  and 
Sweden. 

Of  the  many  foreign'' sandstones  quarried,  the  bright-red  Scotch  ones  have 
been  used  in  some  quantity  in  the  United  States. 

Volcanic  tuffs  are  widely  distributed  and  abundantly  used  in  central 
Mexico,  and  these,  together  with  lava  rock,  have  been  frequently  quarried 
in  Italy,  the  Auvergne  region  of  France,  and  even  other  localities. 

The  roofing  slates  found  in  the  Cambrian  and  Orodvician  of  North  Wales 
are  among  the  best  known  deposits  of  the  world. 

Many  limestones  are  quarried,  especially  in  the  post-Carboniferous  forma- 
tions. Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Portland  stone  of  the  Jurassic 
on  the  Isle  of  Portland,  near  Weymouth,  and  the  soft  French  lim.estones, 
of  which  the  Caen  stone,  often  used  in  An  erica  for  interior  work,  are  well 
known.  Another  soft,  but  dense  limestone,  capable  of  taking  a  polish, 
and  frequently  employed  here,  is  that  of  Hauteville,  France. 

Marbles  of  great  beauty  are  quarried  in  many  foreign  countries,  and 
widely  exported.  Among  the  best  known  are:  White  statuary  marble 
from  Carrara,  Italy;  yellow,  black-veined  Sienna,  and  whitish,  veined 
Pavonazso,  from  the  sam.e  country;  Skyros  breccia  from  Greece;  Griotte 
or  red  from  France;  Parian  white  from  Greece;  banded  Cippolino  from 
Switzerland,  and  a  host  of  others.  Many  of  them  are  of  highly  decorative 
character,  but  of  low  weather-resisting  qualities. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  beautiful  serpentine  marbles,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Ireland,  Italy,  and  Greece. 
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Production  of  Building  Stones.  —  The  production  of  building 
stones  by  kinds  for  the  last  5  years  was  as  follows: — 

Production  of  Building  Stones  in  the  United  States  from  1910  to  1914 


Kind. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Granite    .     .     . 
Trap  rock     .     . 
Sandstone  i  .     . 
Marble     .     .     . 
Limestone     .     . 
Slate    .... 

$20,641,967 
6,452.141 
7,930,019 
6,992.779 
34,603,678 
6,236.759 

$21,194,228 
6.739,141 
7.730,868 
7.646,718 
33.897,612 
5,728,019 

$19,223,302 
7.560.049 
6.893.611 
7,786,458 
36.729,800 
6,043,318 

$20,733,217 
9,134.494 
7,248.965 
7.870.890 
38.745.429 
6,176,476 

$20,028,919 
7.866.998 
7,601,808 
8,121,412 
33.894.165 
6,706.787 

Total    .     .     . 

$82,757,343 

$82,836,586 

$84,236,538 

$89,908,471 

$83,119,079 

^  Includes  bhiestone. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  stone  statistics  compiled  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  include  not  only  building  stone, 
but  stone  used  for  monuments,  road  material,  etc.  Some  idea 
of  the  quantity  used  for  each  of  these  purposes  can  be  gained 
from  the  following  table: 

Value  of  Stone  Used  for  Different  Purposes  in  1914 


Kinds. 

Building 

(Rough  and 

Dricbskd). 

Monu- 
mental 
(Rough 

AND 

Drebbed). 

Flao- 

BTONB. 

Curb- 
stone. 

Paving 

Stonb. 

Cbubhkd 
Stonb. 

Granite    .     .     . 
Trap  rock     .     . 
Sandstone     .     . 
Limestone    .     . 
Marble  i  .     .     . 

$6,481,091 

46.134 

1.826.179 

3.896,864 

6.548.294 

$4,744,068 
2.303,484 

$  13,849 

619.957 
7.134 

$760,952 

988.317 
120,407 

$2,831,568 
112,246 
713,692 
114.877 

$  3.976.576 

6.225.805 

1.898.606 

18.061.881 

Total    .     .     . 

$17,796,652 

$7,047,672 

$540,940 

$1,869,676 

$3,772,383 

$30,161,766 

^  Marble  for  both  exterior  and  interior  building. 

The  value  of  the  building  stones  produced  by  the  several  more 
important  states,  together  with  the  kind  of  stone  produced 
chiefly  in  1914,  is  given  below: — 


Production  of  Building  Stones  in  Canada  1911  to  1914 


Kind. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Gran'te 

L'inpstone     .... 

Marble 

Sandfltone     .... 

J. 119365 
162.783 

1,373,119 

2.762.936 

260.764 

329352 

1.663.791 

3.204.091 

249.976 

396.782 

$2,179,930 
2.730.430' 
192.633 
49a68^ 
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Production  of  Btjij.ding  Stones  in  More  Important  StateA  in  1914 


State. 

• 

Total  Value. 

Per    Cent    or 
Total,  U.  S. 
Production. 

Kind  Produced 
Chiefly. 

Pennsylvania 

Vermont 

New  York 

Ohio 

California 

Indiana 

Maaaachiuetta 

Illinois 

Wisconain 

Missouri 

Georgia 

Virginia 

Tennessee 

Maine 

Washington 

98.153,413 
6,635.477 
6,575,079 
5,655.713 
4,610,781 
4.136,132 
3.438.556 
2,934,078 
2,413,435 
2,294.103 
2.238,789 
2.152,378 
1.932.462 
1.723,032 
1,600,615 

10.53 
8.57 
8.49 
7.13 
5.96 
5.34 
4.44 
3.79 
3.12 
2.96 
2.89 
2.78 
2.50 
2.23 
2.07 

Limestone 

Marble  and  Granite 

Limestone 

Limestone 

Granite 

Limestone 

Granite 

Limestone 

Granite 

Limestone 

Marble  and  granite 

Limestone 

Marble 

Granite 

Trap 

Imports  of  Stone  into  the  United  States  in  1913  and  1914 


Kind. 

1913 

1914 

Marble: 

In  block,  rough,  etc 

Sawed  or  dressed 

Slabs  or  paving  tiles    .... 

AU  other  manufactures     .     .     . 
Mosaic  cubes  (loose) 

Attached  to  paper 

$1,024,595 

606 

50,788 

242,674 

48,944 

$878,284 

62,828 

153,920 

30,566 

1,541 

Total 

Onyx: 

In  blocks,  rough,  etc 

All  other  manufactures     .     .     . 

$1,367,607 

34,518 
1,803 

$1,127,139 

31,368 
2,026 

Total 

Granite: 

,   Drea.sed 

Rough 

$  36,321 

110,451 
5,074 

$  33,394 

155,777 
2,280 

Total 

Stone  (other): 

Dressed 

Rough  

Rough  (other) 

$  115,525 

23,422 

63,260 

9,017 

$158,057 

15,944 
25,978 
28,911 

Total 

$95,699 

$70,883 

Grand  Total 

$l,bl5,152 

$1,389,473 
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Exports  and  Imports.  —  The*  following  figures  show  the  value 
of  the  exports  for  the  years  1913  and  1914: 

Exports  op  Stone  prom  the  United  States  in  1913  and  1914 


Kind 


Marble  and  stone,  unmanufactured 
All  othrra 

Total 


1913 

1914 

$  606.745 
1.250,147 

$  559.556 
803,686 

$1,856,892 

$1,363,242 

The  exports  from  Canada  in  1914  were:  Ornamental  stone, 
231  tons,  valued  at  $5,607;  and  building  stone,  63,009  tons, 
valued  at  $46,198. 

RBFBRSITCBS  ON  BUILDIHG  STONBS 

General  on  Properties.  1.  Hirschwald,  Handbuch  der  bautechnischen 
Gesteinsprtifung,  Berlin,  1912.  Bomtrgger  Bros.  2.  Merrill,  Stones 
for  Building  and  Decoration,  3d  ed.,  New  York,  1904.  (Wiley  &  Sons.) 
For  general  information  on  properties  and  testing,  see  also,  3.  Buck- 
ley, Jour.  Geol.,  VIII:  160  and  333,  1900.  4.  Julien,  Jour.  Frankl. 
Inst.,  CXLVII,  1899.  5.  Merrill,  Maryland  Geol.  Surv.,  II :  47,  1898. 
6.  Watson,  Ga.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  9-A,  1903.  7.  McCourt,  N.  Y.  State, 
Mus.,  Bull.  100,  1906  (Fire  tests,  N.  Y.),  and  N.  J.  Geol.  Surv.,  Ann. 
Rep.  1906:  17,  1907  (Fire  teste,  N.  J.).  8.  Humphreys,  U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.,  Bull.  370,  1909.  (Fire  tests.)  9.  Ries,  Building  Stones  and 
Clay-producte,  New  York,  1912.  10.  Renwick,  Marble  and  Marble 
Working,  London,  1909.  General  Reports.  10a.  Dale,  XJ.  S.  Ged. 
Surv.,  Bull.  686,  1914.  (Slate,  U.  S.)  10b.  Watson,  Ibid.,  BuU.  426, 
1910.  (Granites,  southern  states.)  For  maps  showing  distribution  of 
quarries  in  United  States,  see  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Min.  Res.,  1911,  1912, 
and  1913. 

A.RBAL  Reports.  Alabama:  11.  Frouty,  Ala.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  18,  1916. 
(Marble.)  — Alaska:  11a.  Wright,  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  346:  116, 
1908.  (General.)— Arkansas:  12.  Purdue,  Ark.  Geol.  Surv.,  1909. 
(Slate.)  13.  Hopkins,  Ark.  Geol.  Surv.,  Ann.  Rept.,  1890,  IV,  1893, 
(Marbles.)  ~  California:  14.  Eckel,  *U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  226:  417. 
1904.  (Slate.)  16.  Jackson,  Calif.  State  Min.  Bureau,  8th  Ann.  Rept., 
886,  1888.  (General.)  16.  Aubury  and  others,  Calif.  State  Min.  Bur., 
Bull.  38,  1906.  (General.)  —  Colorado:  17.  Lakes,  Mines,  and  Min- 
erals, XXII:  29  and  62,  1901.  (General.)  — 18.  Merrill,  Stones  for 
Building  and  Decoration,  New  York,  1904.  —  Connecticut:  18a.  Dale 
and  Gregory,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  484,  1911.  (Granites.)  —  Georgia: 
19.  McCallie,  Ga.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  1,  2d  ed.,  1904.  (Marbles.)  20. 
Watson,  Ibid.,  Bull.  9-A,  1903.  (Granites  and  Gneisses.)  —  Indiana: 
21.  Hopkins,  Ind.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Surv.,  20th  Ann.  Rept.:    188» 
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1896.  22.  Siebenthal,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  19th  Ann.  Kept.,  VI:  292, 
1898.  (Bedford  limestone.)  23.  Thompson,  Ind.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist. 
Surv.,  17th  Rept.:  19,  1891.  (General.) —  Iowa:  23a.  Beyer  and  Will- 
iams, la.  Geol.  Surv.,  XVII:  185,  1907.  (General.)  236.  Mareton, 
Ibid.,  641,  1907.  (Tests.) —Kentucky:  23c.  Crump,  Ky.  Geol.  Surv., 
4th  ser.,  I:  1037,  1914.  (Oolitic  limestone.) —  Maine:  24.  Merrill, 
Stones  for  Building  and  Decoration.  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York,  1904. 
25.  Dale,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  586,  1914.  (Slate),  25a.  Dale, 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  313,^1907.  (Granite.)  —  Maryland:  26. 
Matthews,  Md.  Geol.  Surv.,  II:  125,  1898.  (General.)  —  Massa- 
chusetts:   27.  Dale,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  313,    1907.     (Granites.) 

28.  Dale,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  354,  1908.     (Granites.)  —  Michigan: 

29.  Benedict,  Stone,  XVII:  153,  1898.  (Bayport  district.)  —  Mis- 
souri: 30.  Buckley  and  Buehler,  Mo.  Bur.  Geol.  and  Mines,  Vol.  II, 
1904.  —  Montana:  30a.  Rowe,  Univ.  Mont.,  Bull.  50.  (General.)  — 
New  Hampshire:  31.  Dale,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  354,  1908. 
(Granites.) — New  Jersey:  32.  Lewis,  N.  J.  Geol.  Surv.,  Ann.  Rept., 
1908:  53,  1909.  (General.) —New  York:  33.  Dale,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv., 
Bull.  586.  (Slate  belt.)  34.  Dickinson,  N.  Y.  State  Museum,  Bull. 
61,  1903.  (Bluestone  and  other  Devonian  sandstones.)  34a.  Newland, 
N.  Y.  State  Museum,  Bull.  181,  1916.  (General.)  35.  Smock,  N.  Y. 
State  Museum,  Bull.  3,  1888.  —  North  Carolina:  36.  Watson,  Laney, 
and  Merrill,  N.  Ca.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  2,  1906.  ((General.)  —  Ohio: 
37.  Orton,  Ohio  Geol.  Surv.,  V:  578,  1884.  (General.)  37a. 
Orton  and  Peppel,  Ibid.,  4th  ser.,  Bull.  4,  1906.  (Limestones.)  — 
Oklahoma:  38.  Gould,  Okla.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  1:46,  1908,  also  Bull. 
5:  31,  1911.  Oregon:  38a.  Darton,  U.  S.  Geol.,  Surv.  Bull.  387, 
1909.  (Limestones.)  386.  Parks,  Min.  Res.  Ore.,  I:  10,  1914. 
Pennsylvania:  39.  Hopkins,  Penn.  State  College,  Ann.  Rept.,  1895; 
Appendix,  1897;    also  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  18th  Ann.  Rept.,  V:    1025, 

1897.  (Brownstones.)  40.  Lesley,  Tenth  Census,  U.  S.,  X:  146, 
1884.  (General.)  40a.  Hice,  Top.  and  Geol.  Com.  Pa.,  BuU.  9:  98, 
1913.  (Marbles.)  —Rhode  Island:  41.  Dale,  TJ.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull. 
354,  1908.  (Granites.)  —  South  Carolina:  41a.  Sloan,  S.  Ca.  Geol. 
Surv.,  ser.  .IV,  Bull.  2:  162,  1908.  — South  Dakota:  42.  Todd,  S. 
Dak.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  3:  81,  1902.  (General.) —Tennessee:  43. 
Gordon,  Tenn.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  2,  1911.  (Marbles.)  See  also  Ref.  2. 
—  Texas:  43a.  Burchard,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  430. —Vermont: 
44.  Perkins,  Rept.  of  State  Geologist  on  Mineral  Industries  of  Vt., 
189^1900,  1900,  1903-1904,  .1907-1908;  and  45.  Report  on  Marble, 
Slate,  and  Granite  Industries,  1898.  45a.  Dale,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv., 
Bull.  521,  1912,  and  589,  1915.  (Marbles.)  —  Virginia:  46.  Watson, 
Mineral  Resources  of  Va.,  Lynchburg,  1907.  47.  Dale,  U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.,  Bull.  586,  1914.  (Slate.)  —Washington:  48.  Shedd,  Wash.  Geol. 
Surv.,  II:  3,  1902.  (General.)  —  West  Vh-ginia:  49.  Grimsley,  W. 
Va.  Geol.  Surv.,  Ill,  1905.  (Limestones.)  50.  Ibid.,  IV:  355,  1909. 
(Sandstones.)  —  Wisconsin:  51.  Buckley,  Wis.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist. 
Surv.,  Bull.  IV,  1898.  (General.) —Wyoming:  62.  Knight,  Eng. 
and  Min.  Jour.,  LXVI:  546,  1898. 
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Canada:  52a.  Parks,  Can.  Mines  Branch,  Reports  on  Canadian  Building 
Stones:  1, 1912  (Ont.),  II,  1914  (Maritime  Provinces),  III,  1914  (Quebec). 

« 

RBFBRBNCBS  ON  ONYX  BCARBLB 

63.  DeKalb,  "Onyx  Marbles,"  Trans.,  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  XXV: 
557,  1896.  54.  Merrill,  Stones  for  Building  and  Decoration  (New 
York),  3d  ed.,  1904.  55.  MerrUl,  Ann.  Kept.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus,  (Wash- 
ington), 1895.  56.  Merrill,  Min.  Indus.,  Vol.  II,  "Onyx/'  1894.  56a. 
Lawton,  Min.  and  Sci.  Press,  C:  791,  1910. 


CHAPTER  IV 

ClAT 

/ 
Definition.  —  Clay  may  be- defined  as  an  earthy  substance  vS 
fine  texture  containing  a  mixture  of  hydrous  aluminum  silicates, 
with  fragments  of  other  minerals,  such  as  silicates,  oxides,  car- 
bonates, etc.,  and  colloidal  material  which  may  be  of  either 
organic  or  mineral  character.  The  mass  possesses  plasticity 
(usually)  when  wet,  and  becomes  rock-hard  when  fired  to  at 
least  a  temperature  of  redness. 

Two  important  classes  of  clays  are  the  residual  and  the  trans- 
ported ones.  / 

Residual  Clays  (8).  — Clays  are  derived  primarily  and  prin- 
cipally from  the  decomposition  of  crystalline  rocks,  more  espe- 
cially feldspathic  va- 
rieties, and  deposits 
thus  formed  will  be 
found  overlying  the 
parent  rock  and  often 
grading  down  on  to 
it.  From  its  method 
of  origin  and  position 
it  is  termed  a  remdwal 
Fig.  60.— Section  showing  fonualiOQ  of  residUBl  clay,    cioj/  (P^&-  60). 

(A/Ur  Bie>,  U.  S.  Giol.  Sun.,  Prof.  Pap.  11.)  All  residual  clays  prob- 

ably conUin  a  variable 
amount  of  kaoUnite  (S)  or  clay  substance.  This  mineral,  which  is  vrhite  in 
color,  results  from  the  decon- position  of  feldspar,  either  by  weathering,  or, 
lees  often,  by  the  action  of  volcanic  vapors.  The  decay  of  a  large  mass  of 
pure  feldspar  would  therefore  yield  a  maaa  of  white  clay,  but,  in  most  instances, 
the  feldspar  Is  associated  with  other  minerals,  such  as  quartz,  mica,  and 
hornblende,  ail  of  which,  except  the  quartz,  and  muacovitc,  decay  with 
greater  or  leas  rapidity,  and  some  of  these,  such  as  the  hornblende,  may 
likewise  yield  a  hydrous  aluminum  silicate.  Any  ferruginous  minerals  in 
the  rock  will,  in  decomitosing,  yield  limonit*,  which  stains  the  mass. 

Large   masses   of   pure   feldspar   are   rare,    but   feldspathic   rocks,    such 

as  granite  or  syenite,  are  more  common,   and   these   will  also  decompose 

to  clay;   but,  since  the  parent  rock  contains  other  minerals,  such  as  quarts 

or  mica,  these  will  either  remain  as  sand  grains  in  the  clay,  or,  by  decom- 
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poaitioD,  will  form  stJuble  oompounds,  or  iron  atains.  Sedimentary  rocks 
as  well  aa  cryst&lUne  ones  may  produce  residual  clay.  That  derived  from 
limestone  is  the  insoluble  clayey  impurities  left  after  the  carfoonatn  are 
dissolved. 

The  extent  of  a  deposit  of  residual  clay  will  depend  on  the  extent  of  the 
parent  rock  and  the  topogtaphy  of  the  land,  which  also  influences  its  thick- 
ness. On  steep  slopes  much  of  the  clay  may  be  washed  away ;  and  residua) 
clays  are  also  rare  in  glaciated  regions,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  been 
swept  away  by  the  ice  erosion.  They  are  consequently  wanting  in  most 
of  the  Northern  states,  but  abundant  in  many  part^  of  the  Southern  states, 
where  the  older  formations  appear  at  the  surface. 

Transported  Clays  (S).  —  'With  the  erosion  of  the  land  surface 
the  particles  of  re^dual  cUy  become  swept  away  to  lakes,  seaa,  or 
the  ocean,  where  they 
settle   down  in    the 

quiet  water  as  a  fine  f  cuv 

aluminous  sediment, 

forming  a  deposit  of  «io«»YtL 

sedimentaTy  day  {Vi%. 

61).     Such  beds  are  *"" 

often  of  great  thick- 
ness and  vast  extent.         ^lo.  ei.  — Section  at  a  sedimentary  clay  depofflt 
With  the  aeoumuli-  <* ""■  "'  ^-  "^^  ^""-  ''"■'■  '"■  "> 

tion  of  many  feet  of  other  sediments  on  top  of  them,  they  become 
consolidated  either  by  pressure  or  by  the  deposit  of  a  cement  around 
the  grains.  Consolidated  clay  is  termed  shaZe,  and  this  upon 
being  ground  and  mixed  with  water  often  becomes  as  plastic  as  an 
unconsolidated  clay. 

Residual  materials  may  also  have  been  transported  by  wind  or 
glacial  action,  to  form  clayey  deposits.  ^r 

The  following  are  important  types  of  transported  clays:  — 

Marine  Clayt.  —  Formed  by  the  deposition  on  the  ocean  floor  of  the 
finer  particles  derived  from  the  wtiste  of  the  land.  Such  ancient  sea- 
bottom  clays  have  been  elevated  to  form  dry  land  in  all  the  continents,  in 
many  cases  forming  consolidated  clay  strata,  but  elsewhere,  eepeoially  in 
coastal  plains,  in  uncoDsolidated  condition.  Extensive  clay  deposits  are 
also  formed  in  protected  estuaries  and  lagoons  along  the  sea«oast. 

Flood-plain  Clays.  —  Formed  by  the  deposition  of  clayey  sediment  on 
the  lowlands  bordering  a  river  during  periods  of  flood.  Layer  upon  layer, 
this  deposit  builds  a  flood  plain  often  of  great  extent  and  depth.  Such 
areas  of  flood-plain  clays  are  most  extensive  along  the  greater  rivers  and 
in  the  deltas  which  they  have  built  in  the  sea. 

Lake  Clays.  —  Clay  is  deposit«d  on  the  bottom  of  many  lakes  and 
ponds  in  the  same  m^ner  as  on  the  ocean  bottom.    Where  the  streams 
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bring  only  fine  particles  the  Ming  of  a  lake  may  be  entirely  of  olay.  Many 
lakes  have  been  either  drained  or  completely  filled  and  their  clays  there* 
fore  made  available.  This  is  especially  true  of  small,  shallow  lakes  formed 
during  the  Glacial  Period. 

Glacicd  Clays,  commonly  known  as  till  or  bowlder  clay,  a  rock  fiour 
ground  in  the  glacial  mill  in  which  rock  fragments  were  worn  down  to 
clay  by  being  rubbed  together  or  against  the  bed  rock  over  which  the 
ice  moved.  When  the  ice  melted,  this  deposit  was  left  in  a  sheet  of  varying 
thickness  and  characteristics  over  a  large  part  of  the  area  which  the  ice 
covered.     It  is  not  always,  strictly  speaking,  a  sedimentary  deposit. 

jEolian  Clays.  —  Wind  drifts  dry  clay  about,  and  in  favorable  posi- 
tions causes  its  accumulation  in  beds.  This  is  true  of  the  Chinese  loess, 
a  wind-blown  deposit  derived  from  residual  soils  and  drifted  about  in 
the  arid  climate  of  interior  China.  Some  at  least  of  the  loess  clays  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  seem  to  have  a  similar  origin,  the  source  of  the  clay  being 
glacial  deposits;  in  other  cases  loess  seems  to  be  a  water  deposit  either  in 
shallow  lakes  or  else  in  broad,  slowlv  m^ing  streams. 


Properties  of  Clay.'^-  The|^4»e-«ftwo  kinds,  physical  and  chemi- 
cal, and  since  they  exercise  an  important  influence  on  the  behavior 
of  the  clay,  the  most  important  ones  may  be  described. 

Physical  Properties  (8,  1).  —  These  include  plasticity,  tensile 
strength,  air  and  fire  shrinkage,  fusibility,  and  specific  gravity. 

Plasticity  may  be  defined  as  the  property  which  clay  possesses  of  forming 
a  aplastic  mass  when  mixed  with  water,  thus  permitting  it  to  be  molded  into 
any  desired  shape,  which  it  retains  when-  dry.  This  is  an  exceedingly  im« 
portant  character  of  clay.  Clays  vary  from  exceedingly  plastic,  or  **  fat** 
ones,  to  those  of  low  plasticity  which  are  "leaft"  and  sandy.  Plasticity 
is  probably  due  in  part  to  fineness  of  grain,  and  in  part  to  the  presence  of 

colloids  (1,  6a,  8). 

Tensile  strength  is  the  resistance  which  a  n:  ass  of  air-dried  day  offers 

to  rupture,  and  is  probably  due  to  interlocking  of  the  particles  and  set 

jolloids.    Tests  show  that  the  tensile  strength  of  clays  varies  from  15  to 

20  pounds  per  square  inch  up  to  400  pounds  or  rcore  jer  square  inch.     Many 

common  brick  clays  range  from  100  to  200  pounds. 

Shrinkage  is  of  two  kinds  —  air  shrinkage  and  fire  shrinkage.  The  for- 
mer takes  place  while  the  clay  is  drying  after  being  molded,  and  is  due  to  tha 
evaporation  of  the  water,  and  the  drawing  together  of  the  clay  particles. 
The  latter  occurs  during  firing,  and  is  due  to  a  compacting  of  the  mass  as 
the  particles  soften  under  heat.  Both  are  variable.  In  the  manufacture 
of  most  clay  products  an  average  total  shrinkage  of  about  8  or  9  per  cent 
is  commonly  desired.  Excessive  air  or  fire  shrinkage  causes  cracking  or 
warping  of  the  clay.     To  prevent  this  a  mixture  of  clays  is  often  used. 

Fusibility  is  one  of  the  most  important  properties  of  clays.  When 
subjected  to  a  rising  temperature,  clays,  unlike  metals,  soften  slowly,  and 
btnce  fusion  takes  place  gradually.  In  fusing,  the  clay  passes  through 
three  stages,  termed,  respectively,  incipient  fusion,  vitrification,  and 
visoosity. 
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In  the  lower  grades  of  clay,  that  is,  those  having  a  high  percentage  of 
fluxing  impurities,  incipient  fusion  may  occur  at  about  1000''  C,  while  in 
refractory  clays,  which  are  low  in  fluxing  impurities,  it  may  not  occur  until 
1300°  or  1400°  C.  is  reached.  The  temperature  interval  between  incipient 
fusion  and  vitrification  may  be  as  low  a6  30°  C.  in  calcareous  clays,  or  as 
much  as  200°  C.  in  some  others.  The  recognition  of  this  variation  is  of 
considerable  practical  importance,  and  vi trifled  products,  such  as  paving 
bricks  and  stoneware,  have  to  be  made  from  a  clay  in  which  the  three  stages 
of  fusion  are  separated  by  a  distinct  temperature  interval.  The  importance 
of  this  rests  on  the  fact  that  it  ia  impossible  to  control  the  temperature  of  a 
large  kiln  within  a  few  d^jees,  and  there  must  be  no  danger  of  running 
into  a  condition  of  viscosity  in  case  the  clay  is  heated  beyond  its  point  of 
vitrification. 

Specific  gravity  varies  commonly  from  about  1.70  to  2.30. 

Chemical  Properties  (8).  —  The  number  of  common  elements 
which  have  been  found  in  clays  is  great,  and  even  some  of  the  rarer 
ones  have  been  noted;  but  in  a  given  clay  the  number  of  elements 
present  is  usually  small,  being  commonly  confined  to  those  deter- 
mined in  the  ordinary  chemical  analyses,  which  show  their  existence 
in  the  clay,  but  not  always  the  state  of  the  chemical  combination* 
The  common  constituents  of  a  clay  are  silica,  sJumina,  ferric  or 
ferrous  oxide,  lime,  magnesia,  alkalies,  titanic  acid,  and  combined 
water.  Organic  matter,  and  sulphur  trioxide,  though  often  pres- 
ent, are  usually  in  small  amounts.  Carbon  dioxide  is  sJways  found 
in  calcareous  clays.    The  efifect  of  these  may  be  noted  briefly. 

SUica  if  present  in  the  form  of  quartz  or  other  crystalline  grains,  aids  in 
lowering  the  plasticity  and  shrinkage  at  low  temperatures.  Silica  in  colloidal 
form  probably  increases  the  plasticity  (6a).  Alvmina^  which  is  most  abun- 
dant in  white  clays,  is  a  refractory  ingredient.  Iron  oxide  acts  as  a  coloring 
agent  in  both  the  raw  and  burned  clay,  small  quantities  usually  coloring 
a  burned  clay  buff,  and  larger  amounts  (4  to  7  per  cent),  if  evenly  distributed, 
turning  it  red.  It  also  acts  as  a  flux  in  burning.  Whatever  the  iron  compoimd 
present  in  the  raw  clay  it  changes  to  the  oxide  in  burning.  Lime,  magnesia, 
and  alkdies  are  also  fluxing  ingredients  of  the  clay.  The  combined  per- 
centage of  fluxing  impurities  is  small  in  a  refractory  clay,  and  often  high 
in  a  low-grade  one.  Lime,  if  present  in  considerable  excess  over  the  iron, 
will,  in  burning,  exert  a  bleaching  effect  on  the  latter.  For  this  reason, 
highly  calcareous  clays,  such  as  those  in  the  Great  Lake  region,  bum  cream 
or  buff.  When  lime  is  present  in  large  amoimts,  it  also  causes  clay  to  soften 
more  rapidly  in  firing  than  it  otherwise  would. 

Chemically  combined  vxUer  passes  off  chiefly  between  450®  and  650®  C, 
and  carbonaceous  matter  mostly  between  800®  and  900®  C.  This  loss 
leaves  the  clay  temporarily  porous  until  fire  shrinkage  sets  in.  Titanic  add, 
though  rarely  exceeding  1  per  cent,  acts  as  a  flux  at  high  temperatures  at 
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least.    Sulphur  trioxide  is  rarely  present  in  sufficiently  high  amounts  to  in- 
terfere with  the  successful  burning  of  the  clay. 

Carbon  colors  a  raw  clay  gray  or  black,  and  several  per  cent  may  give 

much  trouble  in  burning,  unless  driven  out  of  the  clay  before  it  becomes 

dense. 

Chemical  Composition.  —  As  might  be  expected  from  their  diverse 
modes  of  origin,  clays  vary  widely  in  their  chemical  composition. 
There  is  every  gradation  from  those  which,  in  composition,  closely 
resemble  the  mineral  kaolinite,  to  those,  like  ordinary  brick  clays, 
in  which  there  is  a  high  percentage  of  impurities.  This  variation 
is  shown  in  the  opposite  table. 

The  absence  of  ferrous  oxide,  titanic  oxide,  sulphur  trioxide,  organic 
matter,  and  manganous  oxide  in  many  of  the  analyses  (p.  175)  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  their  non-existence  in  these  clays.  Probably  all 
contain  at  least  small  percentages  of^hese  substances,  but  they  are  rarely 
determined.  -^  -j^  r''^^ 

Classification  of  Clay.  -^Itj^^^p6ss{h\e  to  base  a  classification  of  clays 
either  on  origin,  chemical  and  physical  properties,  or  uses.  But  since  the 
subdivisions  which  can  be  made  are  not  sufficiently  distinct,  each  of  these 
gives  rise  to  a  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  grouping.  The  following  cFassi- 
fication  is  based  partly  on  mode  of  origin  and  partly  on  physical  char- 
acters (8) :  — 

A.  Residual  clays.     (By  decomposition  of  rocks  in  situ.) 

I.  Kaolins  or  china  clays  (white-burning). 

(a)  Veins,  derived  from  pegmatite,  rhyolite,  etc. 
(&)  Blanket  deposits,  from  areas  of  igneous  or  metamorphic  rocks, 
(c)  Pockets  in  limestone,  as  indianaite  (24).     (Origin  doubtful.) 
{d)  Bedded  deposits  from  feldspathic  sandstones. 

IT,  Red-burning  residuals,  derived  from  different  kinds  of  rocks. 

B.  CoUuvial  clays,  representing  deposits  formed  by  wash  from  the  fore- 

going, and  of  either  refractory  or  non-refractory  character. 

C.  Transported  clays. 

I.  Deposited  in  water. 

(a)  Marine  clays  or  shales.     Deposits  often  of  great  extent. 

White-burning  clays.     Ball  clays  and  plastic  kaolins. 

Fire  clays  or  shales.     Buff-buming. 

T  ,  1.  1      f  Calcareous. 

Impure  clays  or  shales,    «,  , 

^  [  Non-calcareous. 

(6)  Lacustrine  clays  (deposited  in  lakes  or  swamps). 

Fire  clays  or  shales. 

Impure  clays  or  shales,  red-burning. 

Calcareous  clays,  usually  of  surface  character, 
(c)  Flood-plain  clays.  Usually  impure  and  sandy. 
(eO  Estuarine  clays  (deposited  in  estuaries).  Mostly  impure  and 

finely  laminated. 
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Analyses  showing  Variation  in  Composition  op  Clats 


Silica  (Si02)    .    .    . 
Alumina  (AhOs) 
Ferric  oxide  (Pe^Og) 
Ferrous  oxide  (FeO) 
Lime  (CaO)    .    .    . 
Magnesia  (MgO)     . 
Potash  (K2O)      .    . 
Soda(Na20)   .    .    . 
Titanic  oxide  (TiO^) 
Water  (H2O)       .    . 
Moisture    .... 
Carbon  dioxide  (CO2) 
Sulphur  trioxide  (SOs) 
Organic  matter  .    .    , 
Manganous  oxide  (MnO) 


Total 


I  / 


46.3 
39.8 


13.9 


>»  i» 


100.00 


II 


45.78 

36.46 

.28 

1.08 

.50 

.04 

.25 


13.40 
2.05 


99.84 


III 


57.62 

24.00 

1.9 

1.2 

.7 

.3 

.5 

.2 


10.5 
2.7 


.35 


99.97 


IV 


59.92 

27.56 

1.03 

tr 
tr 

.64 


9.70 
1.12 


99.97 


68.62 

14.98 

4.16 

1.48 
1.09 

3.36 


3.55 
2.78 


.64 


100.66 


Silica  (SiOs) 

Alumina  (AUOs)  .  .  . 
Ferric  oxide  (FeaOs)  .  . 
Ferrous  oxide  (FeO)    .    . 

Lime  (CaO) 

Magnesia  (MgO)  .  .  . 
Potash' (K2O)     .    .    .    . 

Soda  (NasO) 

Titanic  oxide  (TiOj)   .    . 

Water  (H2O) 

Moisture 

Carbon  dioxide  (CO2) 
Sulphur  trioxide  (SO3)    . 
Organic  matter  .    .    .    . 
Manganous  oxide  (MnO) 


Total 


VI 


82.45 

10.92 

1.08 


.22 
.96 


1.00 
2.4 


VII 


54.64 

14.62 

5.69 


5.16 
2.90 

5.89 


3.74 

.85 

4.80 


.76 


99.03    99.05 


VIII 


38.07 
9.46^ 
2.70 


15.84 
8.50 

2.76 


2.49 
20.46 


100.28 


IX 


90.00 
4.60 
1.44 


.10 
.10 

tr. 

tr. 
.70 

3.04 


99.98 


47.92 

14.40 

3.60 


12.30 
1.08 
1.20 
1.50 
1.22 
4.85 

9.50 
1.44 
1.34 


100.35 


I.  Eaolinite. 
II.  Washed  kaolin,  Webster,  N.  Ca. 

III.  Plastic  fire  clay,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

IV.  Flint  fire  clay,  Salineville,  O. 
V.  Loess  clay,  Guthrie  Center,  la. 

VI.  Px^essed-brick  clay,  Rusk,  Tex. 


VII.  Brick  shale.  Mason  City,  la. 
VIII.  Calcareous  brick  clay,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
IX.  Sandy  brick  day,  Colmesneil, 

Tex. 
X.  Blue  shale  clay.    Ferris,  Tex. 
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» 

II.  Glacial  clays,  found  in  the  drift,  and  often  stony.    May  either  be 

red-  or  cream-burning. 

III.  Wind-formed  deposits  (some  loess). 

D.  Chemical  deposits  (some  flint  clays?). 

Kinds  of  Clays.  —  Many  kinds  of  clays  are  known  by  special 
names,  which  in  some  cases  indicate  their  use,  but  in  others  refer 
partly  to  certain  physical  properties.  The  more  imi)ortant  ones 
are  the  following  :  — 

Adobe,  A  sandy,  often  calcareous,  clay  used  in  the  west  and  south- 
west for  making  sun-dried  brick.  BaU  day,  A  white-burning,  plastic, 
sedimentary  clay,  employed  by  potters  to  give  plasticity  to  their  mixture. 
Brick  day.  Any  common  clay  suitable  for  making  ordinary  brick.  China 
day.  A  term  applied  to  kaolin  (q.v.).  Earthenware  day.  Clay  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  common  earthenware,  such  as  flower  pots.  Fire 
day.  A  clay  capable  of  resisting  a  high  degree  of  heat.  Flint  clay.  A 
peculiar  flint-like  fire  clay,  which  when  ground  up  and  wet  develops  no 
plasticity.  Chemically,  it  differs  but  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  plastic  fire 
clays.  Moreover,  the  two  often  occur  in  the  same  bed,  either  in  separate 
layers  or  irregularly  mixed.  Gumbo,  A  very  sticky,  highly  plastic  clay, 
occurring  in  the  central  states,  and  used  for  making  burned-clay  ballast  (2). 
Kaolin,  A  white-burning  residual  clay,  employed  chiefly  in  manufacture  of 
white  earthenware  and  porcelain.  The  term  is  also  applied  by  some  to  the 
white-burning  sedimentary  clays  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  Loess.  A 
sandy,  calcareoiis,  fine-grained  clay,  covering  thousands  of  square  miles  in 
the  central  states,  and  of  wide  use  in  brick  making.  Paper  day.  Any 
fine-grained  clay,  of  proper  cojor,  that  can  be  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper.  Pipe  day,  A  loosely  used  term  applied  to  any  smooth  plastic 
clay.  Strictly  speaking,  it  refers  to  a  clay  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  sewer 
pipe.  Pot  clay,  A  dense-burning  fire  clay,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass 
pots.  The  domestic  supply  comes  mainly  from  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  but 
much  is  imported.  Pottery  day.  Any  day  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
pottery.  Retort  day.  A  plastic  fire  clay,  used  in  making  gas  retorts.  The 
term  is  a  local  one  used  chiefiy  in  New  Jersey.  Sagger  clay.  A  loose  term 
applied  to  clays  employed  in  making  saggers;  they  are  of  value  for  other 
purposes  as  well.  SciDer-pipe  day.  A  term  applicable  to  any  clay  that  can 
be  used  for  manufacture  of  sewer-pipe.  It  is  usually  vitrifiable  and  red- 
burning.  Slip  day.  Under  this  term  are  included  those  clays  which  are 
easily  fusible,  and  form  a  natural  glaze,  when  applied  to  ware  (such  as 
stoneware)  and  burned  at  the  proper  temperature.  The  best-known  variety 
comes  from  Albany,  N.  Y.  Stoneware  day.  A  very  plastic  clay,  which 
bums  to  a  vitrified  or  stoneware  body.  It  may  be  refractory.  Terra-cotta 
day.  Clay  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  terra  cotta.  The  term  has 
no  special  significance,  as  a  wide  variety  of  clays  are  adapted  to  this 
purpose. 

Geological  Distribution.  —  Clays  have  a  wider  distribution  than 
most  other  economic  minerals  or  rocks,  being  found  in  all  forma* 


Fio.  2.  — Bank  o(  Bedimentan'  clay,  Woodbridge,  N.  J.    This  section  affords  at 
leaot  five  kinds  of  clay.     iPholo.,  H.  Riet.) 
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tions  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest.  The  pre-Cambrian  crystal- 
lines yield  both  white  and  colored  residual  clays,  usually  the  result 
of  weathering,  though  more  rarely  of  solfataric  action.  In  the 
Paleozoic  rocks,  deposits  of  shale,  and  sometimes  of  clay,  are  found 
in  many  localities;  and,  since  they  are  usually  marine  sediments, 
the  beds  are  often  of  great  extent  and  thickness.  The  weathered 
outcrops  of  these  may  yield  a  residual  clay.  With  the  exception  of 
certain  Carboniferous  deposits,  the  Paleozoic  clays  are  mostly  im- 
pure. The  Mesozoic  formations  contain  large  supplies  of  clays 
and  shale  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  terra  cotta,  stone- 
ware, fire  brick,  etc. 

The  Pleistocene  clays  are  all  surface  deposits,  usually  impure, 
and  individually  of  Hmited  extent,  although  they  are  thickly  scat- 
tered all  over  the  United  States.  Their  chief  value  is  for  brick  and 
tile  making.  They  have  been  accumulated  by  glacial  action,  on 
flood  plains,  in  deltas,  or  in  estuaries  and  lakes. 

Distribution  of  Clays  by  Kinds  in  the  United  States. — Kaolins 
(67).  —  Kaolins  proper  are  derived  only  from  crystalline  or  igneous 
rocks,  hence  their  distribution  is  limited,  and  the  only  deposits 
worked  are  in  the  eastern  states.  Being  commonly  formed 
by  the  weathering  of  pegmatite  veins,  kaolin  deposits  have  great 
length  as  compared  with  their  width,  which  may  be  anywhere 
from  5  to  300  feet.  Iheir  depth  ranges  from  20  to  120  feet, 
depending  on  the  depth  to  which  the  feldspar  has  been  weathered. 


SiOs    .    .  .  . 

AioOs  .    .  .  . 

Fe203  .     .  .  . 

FeO    .     .  .  . 

CaO    .     .  .  . 

MgO  .     .  .  . 

Alkalies  .  .  . 

H2O     .     .  .  . 

Moisture .  .  . 

Clay  substance 


Washed  Kaolin 

45.78 

36.46 

.28 

1.08 

.50 

.04 

.25 

13.40 

2.05 

99L84 
93.24 


Quartz  and  white  mica  are  often  present  in  kaolin,  and  it  is  then  fre* 
quently  necessary  to  put  the  clay  through  a  washing  process  to  remove  these 
minerals.  The  difference  between  a  washed  and  unwashed  kaolin  is  well 
shown  by  the  two  preceding  analyses,  from  which  it  is  seen  that  the  quartz 
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oontents  have  been  considerably  lowered, .  and  that  the  washed  produot 
approaches  more  closely  to  the  composition  of  kaolinite. 

North  Carolina  (52)  and  Pennsylvania  (58,  56)  are  the  most  im- 
portant residual  kaolin-producing  states,  but  deposits  are  also 
worked  in  Coimeeticut  (17  a),  Maryland  (36),  and  Virginia  (67). 
It  is  known  to  occur  in  Alabama  (10).  All  of  these  deposits  ex- 
cept that  in  Connecticut  are  found  south  of  the  limit  of  the  glacial 
drift.  Kaolins  occur  in  southeastern  Missouri,  but  they  have  never 
become  of  great  importance  (45). 

The  Cretaceous  of  Georgia  (20),  and  South  Carolina  (61) 
contains  important  deposits  of  white-burning  sedimentary  clays, 
which  might  perhaps  be  termed  plastic  kaolins  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  residual  ones. 

The  output  from  the  American  deposits  is  insufficient  to  supply 
the  domestic  clay-working  industry,  and  consequently  many  thou- 
sand tons  are  annually  imported  from  England.  Since  this  can  be 
brought  over  as  ballast,  it  is  possible  to  put  it  on  the  American 
market  at  a  low  price.  .  The  best  grades  of  kaolin  sell  for  $10  to 
$12  per  ton  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  East  Liverpool, 
Ohio,  these  being  the  two  most  important  pottery  centers  of  this 
country. 

Fire  Clays.  —  Fire  clays  are  found  in  the  rocks  of  all  systems, 
from  the  Carboniferous  to  the  Tertiary,  inclusive,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Triassic. 

The  most  extensive,  and  among  the  most  important,  beds  of  fire 
clay  are  those  found  in  the  Carboniferous  strata  of  Pennsylvania 
(56,  60),  Ohio  (54,  55),  Kentucky  (29,  30,  33),  West  Virginia  (72), 
Maryland  (36),  Indiana  (24),  Missouri  (45),  and  Illinois  (21,  22). 
Those  of  the  first  two  named  states  are  on  the  average  the  most 
refractory.  Here  the  fire  clays  are  usually  found  underlying  coal 
seams  and  often  at  well-marked  horizons,  especially  in  the  Upper 
Productive  Measures. 

The  section  given  in  Fig.  2  is  fairly  representative  of  their  mode 
of  occurrence. 

Those  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  are  so  placed  that  one  mine  shaft 
may  be  used  for  extracting  coal,  fire  clay,  stoneware  clay,  and  shale. 

The  beds  of  refractory  clay,  found  in  the  Carboniferous  strata 
near  St.  Louis  (45),  are  not  only  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fire 
brick,  but  are,  in  some  cases,  found  suitable,  after  washing,  for 
mixture  with  imported  German  clays  for  the  manufacture  of  glass 
pots. 
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In  the  Lower  Cretaceous  of  New  Jersey  (49)  there  are  many  beds 
of  refractory  clay,  variable  in  thickness  and  closely  associated  with 
beds  of  less  refractory  character.  They  not  only  support  a  thriving 
local  fire-brick  industry,  but  serve  also  as  a  source  of  supply  for  fac- 
tories in  other  states.  Similar,  but  less  extensive  and  less  refractory, 
beds  occur  in  strata  of  Cretaceous  Age  in  the  coastal  plain  of  Mary- 
land (36),  Georgia  (20),  South  CaroUna  (61),  and  Alabama  (10). 

The  Tertiary  formations  of  Texas  (64)  and  Mississippi  (44)  hold 
abundant  deposits  of  refractory  material,  but  many  are  undeveloped. 
The  Missouri  Tertiary  also  supplies  some  fire  clays  (45). 

Fire  clays  are  found  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota  (62),  in  the 
Laramie  beds  of  Colorado  (14-17),  and  in  California  (13);  but,  excepting 
near  Denver,  where  used  for  making  fire  brick  and  assayer's  apparatus, 
these  deposits  are  as  yet  slightly  developed. 

Pottery  Clays,  —  Under  this  heading  are  included  several  grades 
of  clay,  the  kaolins,  already  described,  being  the  purest  and  best 
suited  to  the  manufacture  of  high  grades  of  pottery. 

Another  high-grade  pottery  clay  of  more  plastic  character,  the 
ball  clay,  is  of  Kmited  distribution  in  the  United  States.  A  small 
quantity  is  found  in  the  Cretaceous  (PL  XXI)  of  New  Jersey  (49), 
and  a  much  larger  amount  in  the  Tertiary  of  western  Kentucky 
(29,  31)  and  Tennessee  (63),  and  southeastern  Missouri  (45)  and 
Florida  (19,  67).  As  in  the  case  of  kaolin,  the  domestic  supply  is 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  and  large  quantities  of  ball  clay 
are  imported  from  England. 

Stoneware  clays  form  a  third  grade  of  pottery  clays.  They  are 
usually  of  at  least  semirefractory  character,  but  differ  from  fire 
clays  proper  in  burning  dense  at  a  much  lower  temperature.  Their 
distribution  is  essentially  coextensive  with  that  of  fire  clays;  in- 
deed, the  two  are  often  dug  from  the  same  pit  or  mine.  Large 
quantities  are  obtained  in  the  Carboniferous  of  western  Pennsyl- 
'^'^ania  (56,  57)  and  eastern  Ohio  (55)  and  smaller  amounts  in  the 
New  Jersey  Cretaceous  formations  (49). 

Stoneware  clays,  usually  in  the  same  area  as  the  fire  clays,  are  also  ob« 
tained  in  Illinois  (21),  Indiana  (24),  Kentucky  (29,  31),  Tennessee  (63), 
A^labama  (10),  and  Texas  (64);  and  they  occur  also  in  Missouri  (45),  Iowa 
(26),  Colorado  (15),  and  California  (13). 

Many  of  the  Pleistocene  surface  clays  in  various  states  are  suffi- 
ciently dense-burning  to  be  used  locally  by  small  stoneware 
factories. 
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Brick  and  Tile  Clays  (67).  —  None  of  our  states  lack  an  abundant 
supply  of  good  brick  and  tile  clays,  and  in  many  areas  there  are 
extensive  deposits  near  the  large  markets,  and  often  near  tide 
water.  In  such  cases  the  clay  beds  are  exploited  to  an  enormous 
extent. 

In  the  northeastern  states  the  Pleistocene  surface  clays  are  found 
almost  everywhere  in  great  abundance,  and  are  made  use  of  in  many 
places,  especially  near  the  large  cities. 

In  the  middle  Atlantic  states  Columbian  loams  and  clay  marls  are 
an  important  source  of  brick  material. 

In  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Indiana  Pleistocene  clays,  in  part  of  glacial, 
and  in  part  of  flood-plain  origin,  are  much  used  for  brick  and  tile. 
Impure  Paleozoic  shales  are  also  used  in  places,  especially  in  the 
manufacture  of  vitrified  paving  brick,  thousands  of  which  are  made 
annually  in  Ohio.  Northern  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin 
draw  their  main  supply  of  brick  clays  from  the  calcareous  lake 
deposits. 

Although  glacial  clays  and  flood-plain  deposits  are  much  used  in 
the  states  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  loess  which  occurs  over  a  wide 
area  is  probably  even  more  important  as  a  som'ce  of  brick,  while  in 
the  southwestern  states  loess  and  adobe  are  important.  Residual 
clays,  river  silts,  glacial  clays,  and  other  forms  of  clay  are  employed 
in  brick  making  along  the  Pacific  coast. 

MUceUaneous  Clays  of  Importance,  —  Paper  clays  of  good  quality  are 
much  sought  for  by  paper  manufacturers.  Much  English  kaolin  is  used 
for  this  purpose,  but  the  domestic  kaolins  are'  also  drawn  upon>  especially 
those  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Connecticut.  A  small  amount  of  glasapot  clay  (45)  comes  from 
western  Pennsylvania,  but  much  more  from  eastern  Missouri,  and  our  chief 
supply  is  imported.  Terra-cotta  clays  are  obtained  from  the  same  areas  that 
supply  fire  clays,  New  Jersey  being  the  principal  producer. 

• 

Distribtttion  of  Clays  in  Canada.  —  Kaolins.  —  Deposits  are 
hardly  expected  in  the  glaciated  area,  but  one  deposit  formed 
from  feldspathic  veins  in  quartadte  has  been  worked  neci 
Huberdeau,  Que.  (80). 

Fire  Clays.  —  Extensive  deposits -occur  in  the  Laramie  of 
southern  Saskatchewan  (79),  and  the  Eocene  delta  deposits  of 
the  Frazer  Valley,  British  Columbia.  The  same  materials  are 
utilized  for  pressed  brick,  terra  cotta,  and  certain  beds  for  stone- 
ware. 
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Red-burning  Clays  and  Shales.  —  The  Carboniferous  shales  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  (78,  81),  the  Ordovician  and 
Silurian  shales  of  Ontario  (77,  82),  and  the  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary  shales  of  the  'W'estem  Provinces  (79)  afford  abundant 
material  for  making  building  and  paving  brick,  drain  tile,  fire- 
proofing,  and  in  some  cases,  sewer  pip)e. 

Surface  Clays,  —  These  are  widely  distributed  through  the 
Dominion,  and  may  be  of  the  estuarine,  lacustrine,  floodplain 
or  glacial  type  according  to  their  location  and  origin  (77-82). 
Those  found  in  the  Great  Plains  legion  are  not  infrequently 
buff  or  cream  burning,  because  of  their  calcareous  nature. 

Giber  Foreign  Deposits.  —  The  kaolin  or  china  clay  deposits 
of  the  Cornwall,  England,^  district  are  the  most  important  of 
this  type  worked  in  the  world,  and  supply  a  large  export  trade. 
Equally  well  known,  but  of  less  extent,  are  similar  deposits  in 
France,  Denmark,  Bohemia,  and  Germany.^  Fireclays  are 
worked  at  a  number  of  localities  for  domestic  use,  but  the  glass- 
pot  clays  of  Belgiimi  and  Germany  have  not  only  been  used  at 
home,  but  also  exported.  So,  too,  hayfr<Jerman  clajrs  employed 
in  making  graphite  crucib|es^^?-'  '^ 

Uses  of  Clay.  —  So^&r^people  have  even  an  approximate 
idea  of  the  uses  to  which  clays  are  put  that  it  seems  desirable 
to  call  attention  to  them  briefly.  In  the  following  table  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  do  this:  ^ — 

Domestic.  —  Pottery  of  various  grades;    Polishing  bricks   often  known  as 

bath  bricks;  Fire  kindlers;  Majolica  stoves. 
Structural.  —  Brick;    TUes  and  Terra  cotta;   Chimney  pots;    Chimney  flues; 

Door  knobs;  Fireproofing;  Copings;  Fence  posts. 
Hygienic.  —  Closet  bowls;  Sinks^  etc.;  Sewer  pipes;  Ventilating  flues;  Foun^ 

daiion  blocks;  Vitrified  bricks. 
Decorative.  —  Ornamental  pottery;    Terra  cotta;    Majolica;    Garden  furni- 
ture. 
Minor  Uses.  —  Food  aduUeranis;  Paint  filler;  Paper  filling;  Electrical  insu^ 

lations;    Pumps;    Fulling  cloth;   Securing  soap;    Packing  horses*  hoofs; 

Chemical    apparatus;     Condensing    worms;     Ink    bottles;     Ultramarine 

manufacture;  Emery  wheels. 
Refractory   Wares.  —  Crucibles  and   other  assaying  apparatus;    Refractory 

bricks  of  various  patterns;  *Glass  pots. 
Engineering   Work.  —  Puddle;    Portland  cement;    Railroad  ballast;    Water 

conduits;  Turbine  wheds. 

^  Searle,  British  Clays,  Shales  and  Sands,  London,  1911. 

*  Daxntner  and  Tietae,  Die  Nutzbarcn  Mineralien,  II:  379,  1914. 

3  Table  compiled  by  R.  T.  Hill  and  modified  by   the  author. 
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Production  of  Clay  and  Clay  Products.  —  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  clays  are  usually  manufactured  by  the  producer,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  the  value  of  the  product,  no  record  being  kept 
of  value  of  the  raw  material. 

Value  op  Clay  Products  Produced  by  the  Nine  Leading  States,  and 
Total  United  States  Production,  1910-1914 


State. 

1910 

1911 

• 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Ohio    .... 

$31,525,948 

$32,663,895 

$34,811,508 

$38,388,296 

$37,166,768 

Pennsylvania    . 

22,094.285 

20.270.033 

21,537,*J21 

24.231,482 

21,846,996 

New  Jersey  ;     . 

17.834,309 

18.178.228 

19,838,553 

19.705,378 

16,484,662 

Illinois     .     .     . 

15,176,161 

14.333,011 

15,210.990 

15,195.874 

13.318,953 

New  York    .     . 

11,871,949 

10.184,376 

12,058,858 

11.469,476 

9.078,933 

Indiana    .     .     . 

8.100,010 

7.000.771 

7.935,261 

8.498,646 

7.656,285 

Missouri  .     .     . 

7,087,766 

6.274.353 

6,412,861 

6,602,076 

6.077,284 

Iowa   .... 

5.328.241 

4.432.874 

4,522,326 

5.573,681 

6.401.745 

Califorfiia     .     . 

4,842,391 

4,915.866 

5,912,450 

5.344.958 

»  5,761,411 

ToUl     of     all 

states     .     . 

$170,115,974 

$162,236,181 

$172,811,275 

$181,289,132 

$164,986,983 

'  West  Virginia  in  1914  was  ninth  in  rank. 
Value  of  Clay  Products,  by  Kinds,  in  the  United  States,  1910-1914 


Kind. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Common  brick  . 

$55,219,551 

$49,886,262 

$61,796,266 

$60,134,757 

$43,709,624 

Vitrified     paving 

brick    .     .     . 

11,004.666 

11,116.742 

10.921,675 

12,138.221 

12,600.866 

Front  brick  .     . 

8.690.057 

8,648,877 

9,456,297 

9.614,138 

9.289.623 

Ornamental  brick 

179,606 

177,015 

226.367 

109,703 

124,459 

Enameled  brick  . 

832,226 

1,038,865 

1,027,314 

1,226,708 

1,075,026 

Firebrick      .     . 

18.111,474 

16,074.686 

17,877.629 

20,627,122 

16,427,647 

Stove  linings     . 

503.806 

614.116 

516.874 

635,667 

620,586 

Drain  tile     .     . 

10.389.822 

8,826,314 

8,010,250 

8,668,320 

8.622.039 

Sewer  pipe    .     . 

11,428,696 

11.454,616 

12.147.677 

14.872.103 

14,014,767 

Architectural 

terra  cotta 

6,976,771 

6,017,801 

8,580,436 

7.733,306 

6,067.662 

Fireproofing 

5.110,697 

5,660.172 

7,174.148 

8.620.216 

8,385.337 

Tile  (not  drain) 

5.240,644 

5,356.184 

5,809.496 

6.109,180 

6.705,683 

Pottery    .     .     . 

33,784.678 

34,518.560 

36,604,164 

37.992,375 

35.398,161 

Much  clay  is  mined  and  sold,  especially  to  manufacturers  of 
high-grade  clay  products  who  do  not  own  deposits  themselves. 
The  value  of  production  of  such  clays  is  given  below. 

Value  op  Clays  Mined  and  Sold  in  the  United  States,  1910-1914 


Kind. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Kaolin     .     .     .     r     - 

$    256,873 
420,476 
29,962 
257.265 
2,167,720 
153.044 
128.039 
223,106 

$    211.045 
464,436 
16.770 
220,710 
2,112,827 
166,751 
123.900 
165,325 

$    220.747 
622,924 
27.673 
227,545 
2,363.357 
115,622 
204.504 
263,848 

$    235.457 
567,977 
24.505 
237,672 
2,592,591 
143.587 
137.976 
240.694 

$    284.817 

Paper  clay    .     . 
Slip  clay  .     .     . 
Ball  clay .     .     . 

558.334 

17,731 

255.767 

Fire  clay  .     .     .     , 
Stoneware  clay 
Brick  clay    .     .     . 
MiscellaneouB  .     , 

2,147.277 
116.610 
161.86?- 
214.180 

Total   .... 

1         ■ 

$3,626,485 

$3,480,763 

$3,946,020 

$4,180,459 

$3,756,668 
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Production  of  Clay  Producpb  in  Canada,  1912-1914 


Brick,  common 

Brick,  pressed  . 

Brick,  paving    . 

Brick,  moulded  A 
ornamental    . 

Firebrick  and  fire- 
clay shapes,  etc. 

Fireproofing    and 
architectural 
terra-cotta 

Kaolin  (tons) 

Pottery    .     . 

Sewer  pipe    . 

Tile,  dram    . 

Total     . 


1912 

1913 

1914 

Numb  KB 

Valur 

1  NUMBSB 

Valub 

>  NnMBBB 

Valub 

769,191,532 

125.180.422 

4,579,500 

•7.010,375 

1,609,854 

85,989 

668.426.675 

116,802.053 

4,208.295 

»5,917,373 

1.458,733 

75,669 

457,513.762 

93.634.858 

2,707,000 

$3,653,861 

1,115,556 

49.627 

37i;356 

8,595 

875,355|         15,423 

1,554,496 

23,592 

125.585 

1  U2.738 

1  107,568 

20 

448.853 

160 

434»55 

834,641 
357,862 

500 

461.387 

I  5.000 

53.533 

1.035,906 

338.552 

405,543 

10.000 

35,371 

1,104.499 

366.340 

tO.575,869 

9.504,314 

$6,871,957 

>  Production  from  Canadian  clay. 


'  Number  sold. 


The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  Canadian  clay  products  in 
1914  was  $48,073. 

The  imports  of  Canadian  clays  and  clay  products  in  1914  were 
valued  at  $4,467,140.     Both  imports  and  exports  less  than  1913. 
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LIMES  AND  CALCAREOUS  CEMENTS 

Composition  of  Limestones  (2,  43).  —  Limes  and  calcareous 
cements  form  an  important  class  of  economic  products,  obtained 
from  limestones  by  heating  them  to  a  temperature  ranging  from 
that  of  decarbonation  to  clinkering.  The  term  limestone  is  applied 
to  one  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  stratified  rocks  so  widely  distrib- 
uted, both  geolo^cally  and  geographically,  and  formed  under  such 
different  conditions,  that  its  composition  varies  greatly,  this  range 
of  variation  becoming  appreciable  from  an  inspection  of  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  contains  a  few  selected  types:  — 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Silica  (SiOa)     .     .     . 
Alumina  (AlsOs)   .     . 
Ferric  oxide  (FesOg)  . 
Lime  (CaO)     .     .     . 
Magnesia   (MgO) 
Sulphur  trioxide  (SOs) 
Carbon  dioxide  (CO2) 
Water  (H2O)    .    .    . 

.54 

.42 

64.73 
.19 

43.22 

4 
4 

4 

5- 

• 

4! 

2.22 
.92 
.18 

1.08 
.10 

2.50 

.48 

1  .20 

31.31 
21.03 

46.98 

4.9 

6.5 

27.3 
14.6 

44.8 
98.1 

14.30 

.70 

.80 

46.50 

n.d. 

36.54 

15.05 
9.02 
1.27 

39.26 
1.90 

32.90 

16.99 

5.00 

1.79 

23.15 

16.60 

36.47 

12.13 
4.17 
3.28 

42.04 

.44 

n.d. 

33.51 

99.10 

100.00 

99.99 

98.84 

99.40 

100.00 

95.57 

I.  Pure  limestone,  .Ilasco,  Mo.  II.  Chalk,  Marinas,  Cuba.  III.  Dolomite, 
E.  Canaan,  Conn.  IV.  Magneaian  limestone,  Clinton,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 
V.  Siliceous  limestone  for  hydraulic  lime,  TeU,  France.  VI.  Argillaceous  (cement 
rock)  limestone,  Lehigh  district.  Pa.  VII.  Argillaceous  magnesian  limestone, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.    VIII.  Clayey  chalk. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  limestones  vary  from  rocks 
composed  almost  entirely  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  of  carbonate  of 
time  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  to  others  which  are  high  in  clayey 
or  siUceous  impurities.  The  presence  of  such  impmities  in  large 
quantity  usually  imparts  an  earthy  appearance  to  the  Umestone, 
and  sometimes  even  gives  it  a  shaly  structure. 

Marked  variations  in  composition  may  at  times  be  found  even 
in  a  single  quarry  (50),  while  in  other  cases  a  limestone  formation 
may  show  remarkable  uniformity  of  composition  over  a  wide  area. 
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Changes  in  Burning  (2).  —  When  limestones  are  calcined  or 
"  burned  "  to  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  to  drive  off  volatile 
constituents,  such  as  carbon  dioxide,  water,  and  sulphur  (in  part), 
or,  in  other  words,  to  the  point  of  decarbonation,  the  rock  is  left  in 
a  more  or  less  porous  condition.  If  heated  to  a  still  higher  tem- 
perature, the  rock  clinkers  or  fuses  incipiently,  but  the  temperature 
of  clinkering  depends  on  the  amount  of  siliceous  and  clayey  im- 
purities in  the  rock. 

Lime  (2,  43).  —  Limestone  free  from  or  containing  but  a  small 
percentage  of  argillaceous  impurities  is,  by  decarbonation,  changed 
to  quicklime,  a  substance  which  has  a  High  affinity  for  water,  and 
which,  when  mixed  with  water,  "  slakes,"  forming  a  hydrate  of  lime. 
This  change  is  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  heat  and  by  swell- 
ing, and  this  action  becomes  the  more  marked  the  higher  the  per- 
centage of  lime  carbonate  in  the  rock,  for  the  slaking  activity 
is  retarded  by  the  presence  of  magnesia  and  especially  by  argil- 
laceous impurities.  Limes  may,  therefore,  be  divided  into 
"  fat "  limes  and  "  meager  "  limes,  depending  on  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  slake  and  the  amount  of  heat  they  develop  in 
doing  so. 

Hydraulic  Cements.  -7-  With  an  increase  in  clayey  and  siliceous 
impurities,  the  burned  rock  shows  a  decrease  in  slaking  qualities, 
and  develops  hydraulic  properties,  or  sets  when  mixed  with  water, 
and  even  under  the  same.  Products  of  this  type  are  termed  ce- 
ments, and  owe  their  hydraulic  properties  to  the  formation  during 
burning  of  silicates  and  aluminates  of  lime.  On  mixing  the  burned 
ground  rock  with  water,  these  take  up  the  latter  and  crystallize, 
thereby  producing  the  set  of  the  cement. 

Hydraulic  cementg  can  be  divided  into  the  following  classes: 
Pozzuolan  cements,  hydraulic  limes,  natural  cements,  and  Portland 
cements. 

Pozzuolan  Cement  (2,53).  —  This  is  produced  from  an  uncal- 
cined  mixture  of  slaked  lime  and  a  silico-aluminous  material,  such 
as  volcanic  ash  or  blast-furnace  slag. 

This  process  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  named  from  its 
early  use  around  Pozzuolano,  Italy.  The  composition  of  an  Italian 
Pozzuolano  earth  may  vary  between  the  following  limits:*  SiOs, 
52-60;  AI2O3,  ^21;  Fe^O,,  5-22;  CaO,  2-10;  MgO,  up  to  2;  al- 
kalies, 3-16;  H2O,  up  to  12. 

1  Schoch,  Die  Moderne  Aufbereituxig  u.  Wertung  der  M5rtel  Materialien,  Berlin. 
1896. 
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No  deposits  of  volcanic  ash,  for  use  in  Pozzuolan  cement,  are 
worked  in  the  United  States,  although  extensive  deposits  of 
the  material  are  known  to  occur  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and 
Pacific  Coast  states.    It  is  said,  however,  that  a  mixtiu^  of 

m 

Portland  cement  and  volcanic  ash  was  extensively  and  satis- 
factorily used  in  the  construction  of  the  Los  Angeles  aque- 
duct. 

The  manufacture  of  slag  cement  has  been  started  at  several 
localities  in  the  United  States  (2),  but  the  industry  is  at 
present  showing  a  contraction  instead  of  an  expansion.  More- 
over, the  cement  hardly  meets  the  specifications  for  Portland 
cement. 

Hydraulic  limes  (2)  are  formed  by  burning  a  siliceous  limestone 
to  a  temperature  not  much  above  that  of  decarbonation.  Owing 
to  the  high  percentage  of  Ume  carbonate,  considerable  free  lime 
appears  in  the  finished  product.  Hydraulic  limes  generally  have  a 
yellow  color,  and  a  gravity  of  about  2.9.  They  slake  and  set  slowly, 
and  have  little  strength  unless  mixed  with  sand.  This  class  is  of 
Uttle  importance  in  the  United  States,  although  small  quantities 
have,  in  the  last  few  years,  been  produced  in  Maryland,  Georgia, 
and  Ne^  York.  They  are,  however,  of  great  importance  in  Europe, 
and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  ^ve  a  few  analyses  of  the  raw  material 
used  abroad  (2) : 


Analyses  of  Hydraulic  Lime  Rocks 


Silica(Si02)      .     .     . 
Alumina  (AI3O3)  .     . 
Iron  oxide  (Pe^Oa) 
Lime  (CaO)     .     .     . 
Magnesia  (MgO) 
Carbon  dioxide  (CO2) 
Water 


14.30 
.70 
.80 

46.50 
undet. 

36.54 


11.03 
3.75 
5.07 

43.02 
1.34 

35.27 


7.60 

.75 

50.05 
.30 

41.30 


17.00 
1.00 


44.80 
.71 

35.99 


1.  Teil,  Prance.    2.  Hausbergen,  Germany.    3.  Malain,  France.    4.  Se- 
nonches,  France. 

In  the  best  types  of  hydraulic  limestones,  silica  varies  between 
13  and  17  per  cent,  while  alumina  and  iron  oxide  together  rarely 
exceed  3  per  cent. 
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Natural  Rock  Cements  (2,  43).  —  These,  known  also  as  Roman 
cement,  quick-setting  cement,  and  Rosendale  cement,  are  made  by 
burning  a  ailico-aluminous  limestone  (containing  frcnn  15  to  40  per 
cent  clayey  impurities)  at  a  temperature  between  decarbonation 
and  clinkering.  The  product  shows  little  or  no  free  lime.  The 
f oUowing  analyses  will  (pve  scHne  idea  of  the  range  in  composition  of 
natural  client  rocks  quarried  in  the  United  States :  — 

Analyses  of  Natuiial  Cement  Rocks 


SiOs  . 
AliOs. 
FejO, 
CaO  . 
MgO. 
Alk.  , 
SOb  . 
COi  . 
HtO  . 


I 


17.01 
3.35 
2.39 

32.85 
8.45 
n.d. 
1.81 

34.12 


15.21 
4.07 
1.44 

33.99 
7.57 


I 


35.03 


FOKT 
SOOTT, 

Kak. 


I 


Hai«cocx« 
Mo.     . 


M]>. 


17.26 
2.05 
5.45 

34.45 
5.28 


32.871 


19.81 
7.35 
2.41 

35.76 
2.18 
n.d. 
n.d. 


r 


24.74 

16.74 
6.30 

23.41 
4.09 
6.18 
2.22 

22.90 


\  31.74  j      _ 


TO, 


10.10 
2.78 
1.34 

25.96 

14.91 

3.50 

.26 

41.29 


SiO,  .  .  . 

AlsOa  .  . 

Fe^O,  .  . 

CaO  .  .  . 

MgO.  .  . 

Alk.   .  .  . 

SO,    .  .  . 

COi   .  .  . 

H,0  .  .  . 


Law- 

BKKCB- 
TILUC, 

N.Y. 


Law- 

RKMCB- 
TIIXB. 

N.Y. 


Hoi 

Cats, 

N.Y. 


Akboht- 
tiixb,  bctfaix> 
N.  Y.    I  Dvnucr 


10.90 

23.80 

12.89 

10.97 

9.03 

3.40      4.17  \ 

11  15 

r    4.46 

2.25 

2.28      4.71 ; 

\    1.54 

.85 

29.57 

22.27 

30.90 

27.51 

26.84 

14.04 

12.09 

9.38 

16.90 

18.37 

n.d. 

n.d. 

— 

.85 

.61 

.90 

— 

n.d. 

37.90 

31.00 

34.60 

37.94 

40.33 

n.d. 

n.d. 

.98 

Mu/- 
Wm. 


17.56 

1.40 

2.24 

27.14 

13.89 


36.45 


Natural  cements  differ  from  lime  in  possessing  hydraulic  prop- 
erties, and  refusal  to  slake  unless  ground  very  fine.  They  differ 
from  Portland  cements  in  lighter  weight,  lower  temperature  of 
burning,  quicker  set,  lower  ultimate  strength,  and  greater  latitude 
of  composition.  Magnesia  is  not  regarded  as  a  detrimental  im- 
purity in  natural  cements  as  it  is  in  Portland  cement. 
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The  following  are  some  analyses  of  the  burned  material:  — 
Analyses  of  Some  Natural  Rock  Cements 


Natural  rock  cement, 

Rosendale,  N.  Y. 
Natural  rock  cement, 

Akron,  N.  Y.    .     . 
Natural  rock  cement, 

Cumberland,  Md. 
Roman    cement,    RU- 

dersdorf,  Germany 


CaO 

MgO 

SiO, 

Al^, 

Fe/)8 

Na»OXO 

34.38 

18 

30.5 

6.84 

2.42 

3.98 

40.68 

22 

22.62 

7.44 

1.40 

2.23 

43.97 

2.21 

22.38 

11.71 

2.29 

9.00 

56.45 

4.84 

27.88 

1 

6.19 

4.64 

— 

Iqnition 

3.78 
3.63 
2.44 


Portland  Cement  (2).  —  Portland  cement  is  the  product  obtained 
by  burning  a  finely  ground  artificial  mixture  consisting  essentially 
of  lime,  silica^  alumina,  and  some  iron  oxide,  these  substances  being 
present  in  certain  definite  proportions.  Portland  cement  was  first 
made  by  Joseph  Apsdin,  of  Leeds,  England,  who  desired  to  make  an 
artificial  cement  that  would  replace  natural  hydraulic  cements.  It 
received  its  name  because  it  hardened  under  water  to  a  mass  resem- 
bling the  Portland  stone  of  England. 

The  following  combinations  of  raw  materials  are  at  present  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  true  Portland  cement  in  the  United  States: 
bog  lime  and  day;  limestone  and  day^  or  shale;  chalk  and  day; 
pure  limestone  and  argillaceous  limestone. 

In  these  oombinations  it  is  evident  that  the  substances  first  named 
supply  meet  of  the  lime  and  the  second  most  of  the  silica,  alumina,  and  iron. 
In  the  fourth  the  argillaceous  limestone  supplies  some  lime,  as  well  as  the 
silica  and  alumina.  The  nature  of  the  raw  materials  chosen  depends  to  a 
large  degree  on  the  location  of  the  plant,  whether  in  a  limestone-  or  a  bog- 
lin.e-producing  region.  Where*  both-  of*  these  raw  -materials  are  available, 
as  in  parts  of  New  York,  questions  of  manipulation  in  the  process  of  man- 
ufacture govern  the  selection  of  one  or  the  other. 

Bog  limes,  for  example,  though  easier  to  excavate  and  reduce  than  lime- 
stones, contain  so  much  more  organic  matter  and  water  than  limestones  that 
they  are  more  expensive  to  handle  and  prepare.  Bog  lime  beds  are  likewise 
apt  to  be  of  limited  extent  and  irregular,  while  limestone  beds  are,  so  far  as 
the  needs  of  a  manufacturing  plant  are  concerned,  practically  limitless. 

Comparing  clay  and  shale,  ^  the  former  is  often  easier  to  excavate, 
but,  on  account  of  the  water  it  contains,  has  to  be  dried  before  it  can  be 
ground  and  mixed.  The  fossils  in  shales  are  sometimes  an  important 
source  of  calcium  carbonate,  and  then  careful  grinding  and  mixing  is  neces- 

ilt  is  probable  that  the  refuse  of  many  slate  quarries  could  also  be  used  in 
place  of  shale. 
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sary  to  bring  about  a  uniform  distribution  of  the  lime  through  the  mass. 
Shale  is,  however,  used  by  only  a  few  works. 

Argillaceous  limestone,  mixed  with  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  purer 
limestone,  as  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  is  superior  to  a  limestone 
and  clay  mixture,  because  less  thorough  mixing  and  fine  grinding  are  re- 
quired. In  such  cements,  even  when  grinding  and  mixing  are  incompletely 
done,  the  particles  of  aigillaceous  limestone  so  closely  resemble  the  proper 
mixture  in  chemical  comik)sition  as  to  affect  the  result  but  little. 

The  following  table  gives  the  analyses  of  some  of  the  raw  materials 
used  in  manufacture  of  Portland  cement:  — 

Analtses  op  Raw  Materials  used  fob  Portland  Cement 


LOCAUTT 

Material 

SiO, 

AiA 

Fe.O, 

CaCOa 

MsCX), 

H,o  + 

Oho. 
Mattbb 

MUCXL. 

Calc.  shale 

Lehigh 

or 

CaS04 

VaUey, 
Penn. 

cement  rock 

15.40 

4.26 

1.38 

74.66 

* 

2.66 

1.88 

.86 

Limestone 

5.87 

1.59 

88.00 

4.00 

mixture 

13.97 

5.07  1 1.88 

74.1 

2.04 

1.82 

Olens 

f 

CaO 

MgO 

SOt 

Falls 

Limestohe 

3.3 

1.3 

52.15 

1.58 

.3 

J/  CUlo, 

N  Y. 

CaO 

MgO 

SOs 

I  Clay 

55.27 

28.15 

5.84 

2.25 

8.37 

.12 

Warners, 

1  Bog  lime 
Clay 

.26 

.10 

94.39 

.38 

4.64 

N.Y. 

40.48 

20.95 

25.80 

.99 

8.50 

' 

Insol. 

CaSOi 

Sandusky, 

Bog  lime 

1.28 

1.72 

92.70 

.50 

1.13 

2.06 

Ohio 

CaO 

MgO 

IcUy 

64.70 

11.9 

9.9 

.90 

.70 

11.9 

White 

[Chalk 

7.97 

1.09 

88.64 

.73 

Cliffs, 

• 

CaO 

MgO 

Ark. 

I  Clay 

53.3 

23.29 

9.52 

.36 

1.49 

5.16 

In  the  selection  of  the  raw  materials  the  aim  of  the  manufacturers  is  to 
produce  a  raw  mixture  which  runs  approximately  75  per  cent  carbonate  and 
the  balance  clay.  In  the  burning  of  this  mixture,  which  must  be  done  at  a 
high  temperature,  a  fused  mass  termed  clinker  is  formed.  This  consists 
largely  of  3CaOSiOj,  2CaOSiO,,  3CaOAltOa,  SCaO-SAUO,,  with  a  little 
free  lime.^  The  finely  groimd  clinker,  which  is  the  Portland  cement,  is 
I  lue  to  gray  in  color,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  3  to  3.25. 

In  some  localities  argillaceous  limestones  are  found  which  approach  so 
doeely  to  the  proper  composition,  that  but  little  additional  material  haa 
to  be  added  to  make  a  mixture  of  the  proper  composition. 

^  Rankin  and  Wright,  Amer.  Jour.  ScL,  Jan.,  1915. 
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The  raw  materials  must  not  only  have  the  proper  composition,  but 
they  also  must  show  proper  physical  character,  extent,  and  location,  with 
respect  to  market  and  fuel  supplies.  As  regards  composition,  5  or  6  per 
cent  magnesium  carbonate  is  about  the  permissible  limit.  Chert,  flint, 
or  sand  are  also  undesirable  ifhpurities,  and  alkalies  and  sulphates  should 
not  exceed  3  per  cent.  The  clay  used,  if  non-calcareous,  should  not  contain 
less  than  55  per  cent  silica  nor  more  than  70  per  cent,  and  the  ratio  of 
(Al20a-f  FesOs)  to  SiOz  should  be  about  1  :  3.  High  alumina  clays  are 
undesirable  because  they  raise  the  vitrification  temperature  and  quicken 
tte  set  of  the  cement. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  Portland  cement  mixtures  before 
burning:  ^  — 

Analyses  of  Portland  Cement  Mixtures 


SiOa 

12^ 

12.92 

13.52 

14.94 

AI2O8 

4.92 

4.83 

6.56 

2.66 

FesOs 

1.21 

1.77 

1.10 

CaCOa 

76.36 

75.53 

75.13 

75.59 

MgCOs 

2.13 

4.34 

4.32 

4.64 

97.47 

99.39 

99.53 

98.93 

The  following  analyses  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  composition  of 
some  American  Portland  cements:  — 

Analyses  of  Cements 


Empire  brand 
Sandusky  .  . 
Alpha    .     .     . 


SiO, 

Ai,0, 

FcjOi 

CaO 

MsO 

22.04 
23.08 
22.62 

6.45 
6.16 
8.76 

3.41 
2.90 
2.66 

60.92 
62.38 
61.46 

3.53 
1.21 
2.92 

SO, 


2.73 
1.66 
1.53 


Distribution  of  Lime  and  Cement  Materials  in  the  United  States. 
Limestone  for  Lime.  —  Limestones  of  suitable  composition  for 
making  lime  are  so  widely  distributed  that  no  particular  regions  or 
states  require  special  mention.'  In  the  New  England  states,  crys- 
talline  limestones  are  the  chief  source  of  supply.  In  the  Appala- 
chian states,  from  New  York  to  Alabama,  there  are  many  Paleozoic 
limestones  of  high  purity,  notably  the  Trenton,  Lower  Helderberg, 
and  Carboniferous  limestones  (see  state*  references).    The  same 

>  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.,  Min  Res..  1907. 

'  Analyses  and  detailed  descriptions  will  be  found  in  the  areal  reports,  mentioned 
in  the  list  of  References. 
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series  of  rocks  are  also  of  importance  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
states  from  Tennessee  (52)  to  Michigan  (35).  -  Lime  of  excellent- 
quality  is  obtained  from  the  Subcarboniferous  in  Iowa  (23,  24), 
Kansas  (25),  and  Missouri  (53),  and  from  the  Cretaceous  in  Texas 
(53).  Limestones  suitable  for  lime  manufacture  are  also  found  in 
numerous  localities  in  the  Pacific  coast  states  (53). 

Hydraulic  Limes  (2).  —  Largely  because  of  the  great  abundance 
of  natural-rock  cements,  which  are  of  superior  value,  these  materials, 
though  much  used  abroad,  are  of  no  importance  in  the  United 
States. 

It  was  stated  that  in  1906  and  1907  ^  several  natural  cement 
plants  had  been  making  and  marketing  a  true  hydraulic  lime,  but 
little  or  none  is  made  now. 

Natural  Rock  Cements  (2,  43,  53).  —  Calcareous  rocks  for  making 
natural  cement  are  found  at  a  number  of  points,  the  more  impor- 
tant ones  being  given  in  summarized  form  in  the  following  table:  — 

Geoloqic  Age  op  Natural  Cement  Rocks  in  the  United  States 


Statu      * 

Georgia 
Illinois 

IndianarKentuoky 
Kansas 
Maryland 
Minnesota 
New  York 
North  Dakota 


Geologic  Aob 

Cambro-Ordivician 

Ordovician 

Devonian 

Carboniferous 

Silurian 

Ordovician 

Silurian 

Cretaceous 


Statk 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
Texas 
Virginia 
West  Virginia- 
Maryland 
Wisconsin 


Gbolooic  Aqb 

Devonian 
Ordovician 
Cretaceous 
Cambrian 

Cambrian 
Devonian 


In  many  districts  the  cement  rocks  occur  in  more  than  one 
bed,  and  may  be  interstratified  with  limestones  or  shales  of  no 
economic  value  for  cement  making  (Fig.  64). 

Some  of  the  important  occurrences  may  be  briefly  referred  to. 

New  York  (43).  —  This  state  contains  four  localities  in  which 
natural  cement  rock  is  found,  these  in  the  order  of  their  impor- 
tance being:  1.  Rosendale  District  in  Ulster  County;  2.  Akron- 
Buffalo  District  in  Erie  County;  3.  Fayetteville-Manlius  District 
in  Onondaga  County  (mostly) ;  4.  Howe's  Cave,  Schoharie  County. 
The  following  chart  shows  their  occurrence  at  different  horizons  in 
the  Silurian: — 


»  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv..  Min.  Res.,  1907  :  490,  1908. 
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Fio.  1.  —  Quvry  of  natural  cement  rock,  Cumberland,  Md.     (H.  Ria.  photo.) 


Fia.  2.  —  Nfttural  cement  rock  quarry,  Milwaukee,  Wis.     {H.  Avm,  jAoto.) 

(196) 
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Formation 

UiapBB  Co. 

Schoharie 

Onondaoa 

Erib 

Manlius 

• 

Present,  not 
worked    for 
cement 

Worked    at 
Howe's  cave 

Worked    for 
cement       at 
Manlius,  etc 

Absent 

Hondout 

Upper     ce- 
ment bed  of 
Rondout 
district 

Worked  for 
cement      at 
Howe's  C^dre 

Present,  but 
not   worked 

Absent 

Cobleskill 

Present 

Not  used  for 
cement 

Berti^ 

> 

Lower     ce- 
ment bod  of 
Rondout 
district 

Absent 

Present      in 
Onondaga 
Co.,  but 
rarely  used 

Worked 
around 
Akron  and 
Buffalo 

Wilber 

Tiimestones 

No  cement 

■ 

In  Rosendale  district  (Figs.  62  and  63),  two  distinct  beds  are 
worked  usually,  which  diflfer  in  chemical  composition  and  geologic 
age.  The  lower  or  dark  bed,  according  to  Darton,  averages  about 
21  feet,  while  the  upper  or  light  bed  is  about  11  feet,  the  two  being 
separated  by  14-15  feet  of  worthless  limestone. 

The  lower  bed  rests  directly  on  Clinton  quartzite. 

The  folding  and  faulting  are  intense  in  the  Rosendale  district 
<Fig.  63),  but  the  beds  ghow  little  disturbance  in  the  others. 

Other  States,  —  Southward  from  New  York  natural  cement  rock  is  quar- 
ried at  a  number  of  points  along  the  Appalachians,  but  owing  to  the  folded 
character  of  the  beds  the  extraction  is  often  difficult  (PI.  XXII,  Fig.  1). 
The  Lehigh  district  of  Pennsylvania  is  an  important  producer  of  natural 
cement,  but  still  more  so  of  Portland  cement  (p.  198). 

Several  beds  are  worked  in  the  Cumberland-Hancock  area  of  Maryland 
(32,  33),  while  in  Virginia  (55)  limestones  of  suitable  composition  for  natural 
cement  manufacture  occur  at  several  horizons,  but  only  the  argillaceous 
magnesian  limestones  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Shenandoah  (Cambro- 
Ordovician)  limestone  will  probably  prove  of  economic  value.  Others 
are  worked  in  Georgia  (14,  15,  53.) 

Natural  cement  has  been  made  at  Utica,  111.  (53),  from  dolomitio 
limestone  (Fig.  64),  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

Near  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  (53),  the  cement  beds  occur  interstratified 
with  Devonian  limestone   (PI.  XXII,   Fig.  2).     Farther  west  near  Fort 
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Scott,  Kansas  (25),  slightly  magDeaian  Carboniferous  argillaceous  limestones. 

Cement  rock  is  also  obtained  in  southeastern  Ohio  (44),  and  at  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky  (29),  probably  the  second  most  important  center  in  the 
United  States. 


Portland  Cements.  —  Clay  and  limestone,  in  one  form  or  another, 
are  so  widely  distributed  throughout  the  United  States  that  it 
is  possible  to  manufacture  Portland  cement  at  many  localities, 
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SECTION  III,  ALONQ  OELAWARS  AVE. 


0     100   »0  800  400  800  W^t/t 


r^>7r^ 


SECTION  I,  TH 


Fig.  03. — Geologic  sections  throuRh  the  Vlightberg,  showing  position  of  naturnl 
rock  cement  beds.     (After  van  Ingen^  N.  Y,  State  Mus.,  Bull.  60.) 


Cement  roek 


Limestone 


Cement  roek 


Cement  rook 


7  feet 


I       I 


1 


and  the  geologic  age  of  the  materials  used  ranges  from  Ordovi- 
cian  to  Pleistocene  (53),  (Refs. 
under  diflferent  states).  Twenty- 
six  states  were  making  this 
cement  in  1914,  the  factories 
being  spread  over  the  country 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
(Fig.  68). 

Pennsylvania. — By  far  the  most 
important  district  is  the  Lehigh 
Valley  in  Pennsylvania,  which 
supplies  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
domestic  product. 

The  cement  belt  lies  in  North-   sandstone 
ampton    and    Lehigh    counties, 
Pennsylvania  (Fig.  66),  and  the 


I 


I 


1 


•  •  •  ■  • 


16-22  feet 


6  feet 


2-4  feet 


6  feet 


geologic    section    involved    is    as     Fio.  64. -Section  in  cement 

follows  (50) :  — 


quames 


at  Utica,  111.     {AfUr  Eckel.) 
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Hudson  River  slate.    Probably  500  feet  thick.     No  limestone.      Sharp 

boundary. 

{More    or    less    argillaceous    slaty  limestone,    the 
cement  rock. 
Nearly  pure  limestones  with  some  dolomitic  beds. 
Elittatinny    dolomites    and    dolomitic    limestones. 
3000'  ± .   Some  beds  flinty,  and  lowest  are  siliceous. 
Basal  conglomerates  or  quartzite. 
Pre-Cambrian  rocks.    Mainly  gneisses. 


Cambrian 


The  lowei*  member  of  the  Trenton  varies  in  its  physical  character, 
and  furnishes  material  to  raise  the  lime  content  of  the  cement  rock 
for  Portland  cement  manufacture.  Its  lime  carbonate  content  varies 
from  80  to  97  per  cent,  but  occasionally  drops  to  70  per  cent,  while  the 
magnesian  carbonate  runs  from  1 .5  to  3  per  cent.  In  a  few  it  reaches 
20  per  cent,  and  these  highly  magnesian  layers  cause  trouble  in  quar- 
rying. The  upper  or  slaty  member  of  the  Trenton  grades  into  the 
lower  one.  The  rocks  of  this  region  have,  by  post-Carboniferous 
folding,  been  bent  into  a  complex  series  of  folds  (Figs.  66  and  67) , 


Flo.  66. — Diagrammatic  section  two  miles  long  extending  northwest  from  Martin's 
Creek,  N.  J.,  showing  overturned  folds.  0  and  1 = Cambrian  dolomite;  2  and  3  =: 
Lower  Trenton,  rocks  high  in  lime;  4= cement  rock,  Upper  Trenton,  averaging 
70  to  80  per  cent  CaCOs;  5= Upper  Trenton  cement  rock  with  less  than  70  per 
cent  CaCOt;  6= Hudson  River  slate.    {AJter  Peck,  Econ.  Oeol.,  III.) 

whose  axes  trend  northeast  and  southwest,  and  while  the  folds  are 
in  many  cases  overturned,  there  is  comparatively  little  faulting. 

The  cement  rock  extends  as  a  continuous  zone  or  belt  of  varjdng 
width  southwest  across  Northampton  County  from  the  Delaware  to 
the   Lehigh    River    (Fig.   65),    crosses    into    Lehigh    County, 


■.w. 


BmUnl 


0»m><iM"TkiH««<»«yj  l>.!<»»k. 


Fig.  67. — Diagrammatic  section  five  miles  long  extending  northwest  from  Catasau* 
qua.    Numbers  same  as  in  Fig.  66.     {After  Peckt  Boon.  Geol.,  III.) 
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and  ends  abruptly  at   a  point  four  and  a  half  miles  west  of 
Coplay. 

The  same  beds  are  found  in  the  adjacent  territory  of  New 
Jersey  (38). 

Other  States.  —  In  the  eastern  half  of  New  York  (43)  the  Ordovi- 
cian  and  Silurian  limestones  form  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  mar 
terial  to  mix  with  Pleistocene  surface  clays.  In  the  south  central 
part  of  New  York  the  TuUy  limestone  and  Hamilton  shales  are 
employed,  while  in  the  central  and  southwestern  portion  beds  of 
bog  lime  (PI.  XXIII,  Fig.  2),  associated  with  surface  clays,  are 
utilized. 

Ohio  (46,  74),  Indiana  (18-21)  and  Michigan  (34r-36)  are  im- 
portant Portland  cement  producing  states.  The  abundance  of 
bog  lime  and  Pleistocene  clays  makes  them  the  favorite  materials, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  beds  of  Paleozoic  limestones  occur 
in  each  of  the  states.  Bog  lime,  although  especially  abundant 
in  Michigan,  is  found  in  many  states  Ijdng  east  of  the  Mississippi 
and  north  of  the  terminal  moraine.  It  is  precipitated  from  the 
waters  of  ponds  through  the  agency  of  minute  plants,  especially 
Chara  (35). 

In  Kansas  Carboniferous  shales  and  limestones  are  used  for 
making  Portland  cement  (25,  26,  28),  and  in  Texas  and  Arkansas 
the  Cretaceous  shales  and  chalky  limestones  are  employed  (13, 
14,  53);  Alabama  has  a  Cretaceous  limestone  of  such  com- 
position that  very  little  clay  or  shale  has  to  be  added  to  it  (12). 
Portland  cement  is  also  manufactured  in  North  Dakota  (53), 
South  Dakota  (51),  Utah  (53),  Colorado  (53),  and  California 
(15,53). 

Cement  Materials  in  Canada.  —  Portland  cement  plants  are 
scattered  over  the  Dominion  from  east  to  west.  In  Quebec 
and  Ontario  the  Paleozoic  limestones  are  used,  and  mixed  with 
shales  or  surface  clays,  but  a  number  of  the  Ontario  plants  are 
employing  bog  lime  for  the  calcareous  ingredient  of  the  cement. 
As  limestones  are  scarce  on  the  Great  Plains,  there  are  few 
cement  plants  in  this  area,  but  between  Calgary  and  the  Pacific 
Coast,  where  Paleozoic  and  Mesozoic  limestones  are  plentiful, 
aome  half  dozen  plants  have  been  established.  There  is  also  at 
least  one  in  operation  on  Vancouver  Island,  which  is  using  a 
mixture  of  Cretaceous  limestone  and  a  metamorphosed  dacite 
or  andesite.^ 

1 C.  H.  Clapp,  private  oommumcation. 
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Fio.  1.  —  LimeBtone  quarry  in  I*liigh  coment  distrirt,  PeniiBylvania,     (H.  Bw», 


photo.) 


-  Marl  pit  at  Warners,  N.  Y.    The  dark  streaks  are  peat,  and  the  marl  ii 
UDderlaiu  by  clay.     {H.  Riet,  ptoto.) 
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Uses  of  LimeJ^S^).  —  The  most  important  single  use  of 
lime  is  for  mixing  with  sand  to  form  mortar,  and  many  thousands 
of  tons  are  used  annually  for  this  purpose.  In  addition  to  this 
use  lime  is  employed  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  most  important:  as  a  purifier  in  basic 
steel  manufacture;  in  the  manufacture  of  refractory  bi^ks, 
ammonium  sulphate,  soap,  bone  ash,  gas,  potassium  dichromate, 
paper,  pottery  glazes,  and  calciuip^cybide:  as  a  disinfectant; 
|as  a  fertilizer;  as  a  polislmig  material;  for  dehydrating  alcohol, 
preserving  eggs,  and  in  tanning. 

Uses  of  Cement  (2,  5).  —  The  use  of  hydraulic  cement  is 
constantly  increasing  in  the  United  States,  this  being  specially 
true  of  Portland  cement,  which  is  superseding  natural  cement 
to  a  great  extent,  and  is  finding  an  increasing  use  in  building 
and  engineering  operations.  For  pavOTients,  Portland  cement 
is  probably  more  extensively  used  in  America  than  in  any  other 
coimtry;  and  as  an  ingredient  of  concrete  it  is  widely  employed. 
Blocks  weighing  as  much  as  65  to  70  tons  have  been  made  for 
harbor  improvements  at  New  York  City  (5). 

The  Production  of  Cement, — ^The  tables  on  pp.  205-207  give  the 
production  of  natural-rock  and  Portland  cement.  Those  given 
for  the  latter  cover  a  greater  period  than  those  of  the  former, 
and  are  grouped  with  figures  of  import  and  consumption  in  order 
to  show  more  clearly  the  tremendous  growth  of  the  American 
Portland  cement  industry. 

!  The  diagram  (Fig.  69)  shows  most  clearly  the  remarkable 
increase  in  the  production  of  Portland  cement,  and  the  rapid 
decrease  in  the  natural  cement  production,  the  latter  being  now 
of  small  importance  in  the  cement  industry. 
,  The  Portland-cement  curve  shows  a  rapid  rise  after  1895,  this 
year  marking  the  introduction  of  powdered  coal  fuel  in  the  rotary 
kiln.    The  sag  in  1907  was  due  to  financial  troubles. 


Production  op  Puzzolan  Cement  in  the  United  States,  1909-1914 


Ybar 

quantitt 
(Barrklb) 

Valub 

Year 

QXTANTITT 

(Barrt:i£) 

Valur 

1909      .     . 

1910.  .     . 

1911.  .     . 

160,646 
95,951 
93,230 

$99,453 
63,286 
77,786 

1912.  .     . 

1913.  .     . 

1914.  .     . 

91,864 

107,313 

68,311 

$77,363 
97,663 
63,358 
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Production  op  Portland  Cement  in  the  United  States  in  1914,  by 

States 


Statu 


Pennsylvania 
Indiana  .    . 
California    . 
New  York  . 
Illinois    .     . 
Missouri 
New  Jersey 
Michigan     . 
Iowa  .     .     . 
Kansas   . 
Washington 
Texas      .    . 
Ohio  .    .     . 
Utah  .     .    . 
Other  states  * 

Total    . 


Producinq 
Plants 

QUANTITT 

(Ba'rrblb) 

20 

26,570,151 

5 

9,595,923 

7 

5,075,114 

8 

5,886,124 

5 

5,401,605 

5 

4,723,906 

3 

3,674,800 

11 

4,285,345 

3 

4,233,707 

9 

3,431,142 

5 

2,017,344 

4 

2,100,341 

5 

1,962,047 

3 

981,100 

17 

8,291,521 

110 

88,230,170 

*  Includes  Alabama,  AriBona,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Mon- 
tana, Oklahoma,  Tenxiesaee,  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Nebraska. 

Production,  Exports,  and  Imports  of  Portland  Cement  in  Canad/., 

1912-1913 


1912 

1913 

Barrels 

Value 

Barrels 

Valub 

Production .     .     . 
Imports  .... 
Exports  .... 

7,132,732 
1,434,413 

$9,106,556 

1,969,529 

2,436 

8,658,805 
254,093 

$11,019,418 

409,303 

1,739 

RBFBRSNCBS    ON   UUE  AND   CEMENT   MATERIALS 

Technoloqt.  1.  Cummings,  American  Cements,  Boston,  1898.  (Many 
analyses.)  2.  Eckel,  Cements,  Limes  and  Plasters,  New  York,  *  1907. 
(Wiley  &  Sons.)  3.  Burchard  and  Emley,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Min. 
Res.,  1913:  1509,  1914.  (Properties,  uses  and  manufacture  of  lime.) 
4.  Humphrey,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bulls.  331  and  344.  (Tests  of  cement 
mortars  and  concrete.)  5.  Eno,  Ohio  Geol.  Surv.,  4th  ser..  Bull.  2, 
1904.  (Uses  of  hydraulic  cements.)  6.  Bleininger,  Ohio  (jreol.  Surv., 
4th  ser.,  Bull.  3,  1904.     (Manufacture  of  hydraulic  cements.) 

Locautt  Reports.  Alabama:  7.  Meissner,  Ala.  Ind.  and  Sci.  Soc.,  Proc., 
IV:     12.     (Birmingham    district    limestone.)    8.  Smith,    Ala.    Geol. 
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Surv.,  Bull.  8,  1904.  (Many  analyses.) — Arkansas:  0.  Branner, 
Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  Trans.  XXVII:  42,  1898.  (S.  W.  Ark.) 
10.  Taff,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  22d  Ann.  Rept.,  Ill:  687,  1902.  (S.  W. 
Ark.)  —  California:  11.  Grimsley,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  LXXII:^71, 
1901.  (Cement  industry.)  12.  Irelan,  8th  Ann.  Rept.,  State  Miner- 
alogist: 865  to  838,  1888;  also  9th  Ann.  Rept:  309-311,  1889;  13th 
Ann.  Rept.  Calif.  State  Mineralogist:  .627,  1896;  12th  Ann.  Rept.: 
381,  1894.     (Cements.)    Anon.,  Calif.  State  Min.    Bureau,  Bull.  38. 

—  Colorado:  12a.  Eckel,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  522,  1913.  —Florida: 
13.  Fla.  Geol.  Surv.,  Ist  Ann.  Rept.:  40,  1908.  —  Georgia:  14.  Maynard, 
Ga.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  27,  1912.  15.  Cummings,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv., 
21st  Ann.  Rept.,  VI:  410,  1901. —  Illinois:  16.  Eckel,  U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.,  Bull.  522,  1913.  17.  Bleininger,  Lines  and  Layman,  111,  Geol. 
Surv.,  Bull.  17,  1912.  Indiana:  18.  Blatchley,  25th  Ann.  Rept.  Ind. 
Dept.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Res.,  1900:  323,  1901.  (Bedford  limestone.) 
19.  Siebenthal,  25th  Ann.  Rept.  Ind.  Dept.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Res.,  1900: 
331,  1901.  (Silver  Creek  hydraulic  limestone.)  20.  Blatchley,  Ibid., 
28th  Ann.  Rept.:  211,  1903.  (Lime  industry.)  21.  Blatchley  and 
Ashley,  Ibid.,  25th  Ann.  Rept.:  31,  1901.  (Marl  deposits.) —Iowa: 
22.  Bain  and  Eckel,  la.  Geol.  Surv.,  XV:  33.  23.  Williams,  la. 
Geol.  Surv.,  XVII:  1907.  (Tests  of  Iowa  limes.)  24.  Beyer  and 
Williams,  Ibid.,  XVII:  29,  1907.  (General.) —Kansas:  25.  Haworth, 
Kas.  Geol.  Surv.,  Ill:  31,  1898.  26.  Adams  and  others,  U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.,  Bull.  238,  1904.  Clola  Quadrangle.)  27.  Annual  bulletins  on 
Mineral  Resources,  issued  by  Kansas  Geological  Survey.  28.  Haworth 
and  Schrader,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  260:  506,1905.  (Independence 
Quadrangle.) — Kentucky:  29.  Kentucky  Geol.  Surv.,  New  Series, 
IV:  404.  30.  Eckel,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  BuU.  243:  171.  — Maine: 
31.  Bastin,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  285:   393,  1906.     (Knox  County.) 

—  Maryland:  32.  Clark  and  others,  Md.  Geol.  Surv.,  Rept.  on  Alle- 
gany Co.:  185,  1900.  (Lime  and  cements.)  33.  Martin,  Md.  Geol. 
Surv.,  Rept.  on  Garrett  Co.:  220,  1902.  33a.  Mathews  and  Grasty, 
Md.  Geol.  Surv.,  VIII:  Pt.  3:  225,  1910.  —  Michigan:  34.  Hale  and 
others,  Mich.  Geol.  Surv.,  VIII,  Pt.  3,  1903.  (Marl  for  Portland 
cement.)  35.  Lane,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  LXXI:  662,  693,  and  725, 
1901.  (Mich,  limestones.)  36.  Russell,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  22d  Ann. 
Rept.,  Ill:  629,  1902.  (Mich.  Portland  cement  industry.)  —  (Mi»- 
stssippi:  37.  Logan,  Miss.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  13,  1916.  (Miss.)  — 
Missouri:  37a.  Buehler,  Mo.  Geol.  Surv.,  2d  Ser.  VI.  1907.— 
New  Jersey:  38.  Kiimmel,  Ann.  Rept.  N.  J.  State  Geologist,  1900: 
9.  (N.  J.  Portland  cement  industry.)  39.  Kummel,  N.  J.  Geol. 
Surv.,  Ann.  Rept.,  1905:  173,  1906.  (Limestones,  Sussex  and  Warren 
counties.)  —  New  York:  40.  Bishop,  15th  Ann.  Rept.  N.  Y.  State 
Geologist:  338,  1897.  (Erie  Co.)  41.  Nason,  Rept.  of  N  Y.  State 
Geologist,  1893:  375.  (Ulster  Co.)  42.  Pohlman,  Amer.  Inst.  Min. 
Engrs.,  Trans.  XVIII:  250,  1889.  (Cement  rock  at  Buffalo.)  43. 
Ries  and  Eckel,  Bull.  N.  Y.  State  Museum,  44,  1901.  (N.  Y.  lime 
and  cement  industry.)  —  Ohio:  44.  Lord,  Ohio  Geol.  Surv.,  VI:  671, 
1888.    (Natural  and  artificial  cements.)    45.  Eno,  Ohio  Geol.  Surv., 
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4th  Series,  Bull.  2,  1904.  (Uses  of  cement.)  46.  Bleininger,  Ibid., 
Bull.  3,  1904.  (Manufacture  of  cement.)  47.  Orton  and  Peppel,  Ibid,, 
Bulls.  4  and  5,  1906.  (Limestones.)  —  Oklahoma:  47a  Okla.  Geol. 
Surv.,  Bull.  5:  114,  1911.  —  Oregon:  476.  Williams,  Min.  Res.  Ore., 
I,  No.  7:  62,  1914.  —  Pennsylvania:  48.  Prime,  Second  Geol.  Surv. 
of  Pa.,  Rep.  DD:  69,  1878.  49.  Clapp,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  249, 
1906.  (Limestones,  S.  W.  Pa.)  60.  Peck,  Econ.  Geol.  III.:  37,.  1908. 
(Lehigh  district.)  60a.  Hice,  Pa.  Top.  and  Geol.  Com.,  Rept.  9 :  71, 1913. 
—  South  Dakota:  61.  S.  Dak.  Sch.  of  Mines,  Bull.  8,  1908.  (Black 
Hills.)  — Tennessee:  62.  Eckel,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  286:  374, 
1906.  (Tenn.-ya.)  62a.  Gordon,  Res.  Tenn.,  I,  No.  2.  United 
States:  .63.  Eckel,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  622,  1913.  (Details  on  all 
states.)— Virginia:  64.  Catlett,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  226:  467, 
1904.  (Cement  resources.  Valley  of  Va.)  66.  Bassler,  Min.  Res.  of 
Va.,  Lynchburg,  1907,  p.  86.  66a.  Bassler,  Va.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull. 
II-A,  1909.  — Washington:  66.  Landes,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  286: 
377,  1906.  — West  Virginia:  67.  Grimsley,  W.  Va.  Geol.  Surv.,  Ill, 
1906.  — ^Hsconshi:  68.  Chamberlin,  Geol.  of  Wis.,  II,  Pt.  2:  396, 
1873.  (Natural  rock  cement.)  Buckley,  Wis.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist. 
Surv.,  Bull.  4:  266,  1898.  — Wyoming:  69.  Ball,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv., 
Bull.  316:  232,  1907.    (E.  Wyo.) 


CHAPTER  VI 
SALINES  AND   ASSO^l^^^^^^SUBSTANCES 

Under  the  heading  of  s^lMes  are  included  the  substances, 
salt,  borax,  sodium  sulphate,  sodium  carbonate,  sodium  and 
potassium  nitrate.    They  are  aU  easily  solubIe~substances,  which 


are  either  found  dissolved  in  the  waters  of  lakes,  seas  or  oceans,  or 
may  be  present  at  times  in  the  rocks  or  soils.  As  a  result  of  the 
leaching  of  the  last-named  by  underground  waters,  they  may  be 
brought  to  the  surface  and  deposited  there  as  an  incrustation, 
often  found  in  arid  regions;  or  they  may  be  carried  into  bodies 
of  water,  where  they  remain  in  solution  imtil  the  waters  by 
evaporation  leave  them  behind  as  residues.  Either  mode  of 
deposition  would  be  characteristic  of  an  arid  cUmate. 

The  above  outlines  in  general  their  manner  of  formation, 
although  there  may  be  exceptions,  as  will  be  seen  in  subsequent 
pages. 

Bromine,  calcium  chloride,  and  iodine  are  also  treated  in  this 
chapter,  because  of  the  association  of  the  first  two  with  sodium 
chloride,  and  of  the  third  with  sodium  nitrate. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
bodies  of  saline  water  may  not  only  vary  in  their  degree  of  con- 
centration, but  also  in  the  kind  and  relative  amounts  of  the  dif- 
ferent saline  substances  which  they  contain  in  solution. 

The  analyses  on  p.  211  will  show  this  variation.  ^ 

SALT  ^ 

Types  of  Occurrence.  —  Common  salt,  the  chloride  of  sodium 
(NaCl),  is  a  widely  distributed  mineral,  being  found:  (1)  in  solu- 
tion in  sea  water  or  salt  lakes;  (2)  as  solid  masses  termed  rock 
salt;  (3)  as  natural  brine  in  cavities  or  pores  of  the  rocks'  from 
which  it  may  exude  as  salt  springsor  \)e  tapped  by  wells;  ard.I^L 
in  marshes  and  soils. 

Although  all  four  of  these  types  of  occurrence  may  serve  as 
commercial  sources  of  salt,  it  is  only  the  second  that  is  of  great 
economic  importance. 
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Analyses  of  Lake  and  Sea  Waters 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

Cl  .     .    . 

50.202 

55.60 

70.25 

67.66 

42.04 

53.32 

3.18 

23.34 

32.27 

Br  .     . 

.188 

tr. 

1.55 

1.08 

.05 

.06 

.04 

8O4      . 

7.602 

6.52 

.21 

.22 

23.00 

17.30 

7.47 

12.86 

.13 

COi     . 

.207 

tr. 

tr. 

.37 

38.73 

23.42 

22.47 

Na.     . 

30.503 

32.02 

6.33 

10.20 

24.70 

11.51 

10.10 

37.03 

38.10 

K    .     . 

1.106 

1.70 

1.70 

1.62 

.54 

1.83 

4.56 

1.85 

1.52 

Ca  .     . 

1.107 

1.05 

5.54 

1.51 

2.20 

12.86 

.04 

.03 

Mm      . 
SiOi     . 

3.725 

2.10 

14.42 

16.81 

5.07 

15.83 

4.15 

.10 

.35 

tr. 

tr. 

18.05 

.14 

.01 

PO4      . 

■ 

.02 

B4OT    . 

— -  - 

.32 

5.05 

Salinity    . 

3.3011 

23.036 > 

20.700 > 

24.573' 

1.2041 

28.501 

.73* 

51,170  « 

76.560  « 

*  Salinity  per  cent. 


*  Salinity  parts  per  million. 


I.  Mean  of  77  analyses  of  sea  water.  II.  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  same 
type  as  ocean  water,  but  having  no  carbonates,  higher  sodium,  and  lower 
magnesium.  III.  Dead  Sea  water  from  depth  of  20  meters.  IV.  The  same, 
depth  of  120  meters.  This  lake  derives  its  chlorides  and  sulphates  'from 
leaching  of  surrounding  deposits  containing  salt  and  gypsum,  but  carbon- 
ates and  gypsum  are  deposited  when  the  Jordan,  its  main  feeder,  enters  the 
lake,  hence  the  dissolved  substances  are  largely  chloride.  V.  Caspian 
Sea.  VI.  Karaboghaz  Gulf.  Note  the  quantity  of  Mg  and  SO4. 
VII.  Lake  Tahoe,  Calif.  VIII.  Mono  Lake,  Calif.  This  yields  trona 
(NaiCOi'HNaCOa -21110),  on  evaporation,  and  is  typical  of  lakes  occupying 
closed  basins,  in  regions  of  great  volcanic  activity,  the  products  of  eruption 
having  been  leached,  and  the  waters  showing  an  abundance  of  sulphate 
and  carbonates  of  sodium,  as  well  as  some  chloride.  Waters  of  this  type  may 
on  evaporation  also  yield  glauber's  salt,  borates  and  perhaps  even  nitrates. 
IX.  Borax  Lake,  CaUf.  This  is  said  to  derive  its  boron  from  hot  springs. 
Analyses  I-IX  from  Clarke,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Bulletin 
616,  1916. 


Occurrences  of  Salt  in  Sea  and  Lake  Waters.  —  Salt  is  pres- 
ent in  all  ocean  water,  and  also  in  that  of  most  inland  lakes  or  seas 
having  no  outlet,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  analyses  in  the  preceding 
table. 

Salt  is  sometimes  obtained  by  artificial  evaporation  of  the 
water  of  either  the  ocean  or  salt  lakes;  but  in  the  United  States 
this  plan  is  profitable  only  imder  exceptional  conditions,  as  aroimd 
San  Francisco  Bay,  California  (8),  or  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah  (21). 

Natural  Brines.  —  These,  sometimes  found  in  porous  layers 
of  the  rocks,  may  result  either  from  sea  water  imprisoned  in  the 
layers  of  sediment  or  from  the  solution  of  rock  salt  by  percolating 
waters. 

Salt  Marshes  and  Soils.  —  When  away  from  the  ocean,  these 
owe  their  salinity  to  the  infiltration  of  brine  from  neighboring 
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saliferous   formations.    They  sometimes  represent  the  site  of 
former  salt  lakes. 

Rock  Salt  —  Rock  salt,  which  is  the  most  important  source 
of  commercial  salt,  occurs  commonly  in  beds  of  variable  thickness 
and  purity  interbedded  with  sedimentary  rocks,  such  as  shales  or 
sandstones.  It  is  frequently  associated  with  gypsum,  and  less 
commonly  with  limestone,  or  easily  soluble  compounds  of  magnesia, 
potash,  and  lime.  Less  often,  the  rock  salt  is  foimd  in  domelike 
masses  in  stratified  rocks,  but  not  conformable  with  them.  Rock 
salt  deposits  vary  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  up  to  as  much  as 
3600  feet  (Sperenberg,  Germany);  and  while  found  in  all  geo- 
logical formations  from  the  Cambrian  to  the  Pleistocene,  except 
the  Cretaceous,  the  rock  salt  of  the  United  States  is  not  found  in 
formations  older  than  the  Upper  Silurian. 

Origin  of  Rock  Salt  (l-7a).  —  One  of  the  interesting  problems 
of  geology  has  been  to  find  a  correct  theory  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  salt  deposits.  Such  a  problem  is  not  as  simple  as  it 
may  appear  at  first  sight,  for  it  must  explain  (1)  the  fonnation 
of  salt  deposits  of  extraordinary  thickness,  (2)  the  association  of 
gypsmn,  eithei*  above  6r  below  the  salt,  and  (3)  the  presence  of 
otEer  nunerals,  which  may  or  may  not  be  saline  ones. 

Evaporation  J'KeGf^, — It  Is  generally  beheved  that  most  de- 
posits  of  rock  salt,  or  of  rock  salt  and  gypsum,  have  been  formed 
by  the  evaporation  of  oceans  and  lakes,  this  process  having 
gone  on  during  a  number  of  periods  from  the  Silurian  to  the 
present. 

If  a  body  of  salt  water  is  evaporated  until  precipitation  begins, 
the  least  soluble  salts  will  generally  separate  out  first,  while  the 
most  soluble  ones  do  not  precipitate  until  the  last. 

Assuming  then  a  basin  filled  with  sea  water,  similar  in  com- 
position to  that  of  the  present  oceans,  the  order  of  precipita- 
tion would  be:  (1)  iron  hydroxide;  (2)  calciimi  carbonate;  (3) 
calcium  sulphate;  (4)  sodium  chloride;  and  (6)  easily  soluble 
compoimds,  such  as  sulphates  and  chlorides  of  potash  and  mag- 
nesia, etc.,  these  being  often  of  quite  complex  composition. 

This  order  of  precipitation  was  demonstrated  as  early  as 
1849,  by  J.  Usiglio,^  who  made  an  elaborate  series  of  evaporation 
tests  of  Mediterranean  water. 

The  four  following  analyses,  reduced  to  ionic  form  and  to 

» Ann.  chim.  phye..  3d.  scr.,  XXVII:  92.  192,  1849. 
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percentages  of  total  solids,  represent  the  composition  of  the 
sea  water  evaporated  to  different  densities.^ 

Analyses  of  Mediterranean  Water  and  Bitterns 


CON8TITT7ENT8 

A 

B 

C 

D 

CI 

Br 

SO4 

CO, 

Na 

K 

Ca 

Mg 

Salinity     .     .     . 

54.39 

1.16 

7.72 

.18 

31.08 

.71 

1.18 

3.59 

3.766 

56.18 
1.22 

5.78 

32.06 

.78 

.26 

3.72 

27.546 

49.99 

2.68 

14.64 

20.39 
2.25 

10.05 
33.712 

49.13 

3.03 

17.36 

12.89 
3.31 

14.28 
39.619 

A.  The   water   itself,   density  1.0258.    B.  Bittern  of  density    1.21.    C. 
Bittern  of  density  1.264.    D.  Bittern  of  density  1.32. 


Clarke  considers  that  the  bromine  determinations  are  excessive, 
and  that  the  potash  is  too  low.  However,  the  analyses  show: 
(1)  the  elimination  of  calcium  as  carbonate,  and  later  as  sul- 
phate: (2)  the  subsequent  deposition  of  sodium  chloride,  and 
(3)  the  still  later  accumulation  of  the  more  soluble  substances  in 
the  mother  liquors. 

Simple  as  the  phenomena  of  concentration  of  sea  water  would 
appear,  they  may  yet  be  complex,  and  it  is  possible  as  well  as 
probable  that  the  order  of  precipitation  is  not  always  in  the  order 
of  solubility,  this  being  governed  to  some  extent  at  least  by  other 
salts  present,  degree  of  concentration  and  temperature. 

The  Siassfurt  Section. — There  are  few  salt  deposits  in  the  world 
that  show  such  a  complete  series  of  precipitates  as  Usiglio  ob- 
tained in  his  experiments,  and  the  most  nearly  perfect  one  is  that 
found  at  Stassfurt,  in  Prussia,  where  more  than  thirty  saUne 
minerals  are  known  to  occur. 

The  section  which  occurs  in  strata  of  Upper  Permian  age  is 
as  follows:^ 

1.  Lower  Buntsandstein  (capping  rock) 

2.  Red  clay  and  concretions  of  anhydrite  and  salt  cavities        20  m. 

3.  Anhydrite  Layer  (No.  IV) 4  m. 

»  Quoted  by  F.  W.  Clarke.  IT.  S.  G.  8.,  Bull.  616:  219. 

*  Grabau,  Principles  of  Stratigraphy,  p.  371,  quoted  from  Walther. 
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4.  Rock  salt 40  m. 

6.  Anhydrite  No.  Ill  (Pegmatite  anhydrite)      ....  5  m. 

6.  Red  clay 10  m. 

7.  Younger  rock  salt,  with  about  400  annual  rings  of 

polyhalite       80  m. 

8.  Main  anhydrite,  No.  II 30-80  m. 

9.  Salt  clay,  averaging 5-10  m. 

10.  Camallite  (KCl,  MgCWHjO)  zone 15-40  m. 

11.  Kieserite  (MgS04,  H,0)       18  m. 

12.  Polyhalite  (KSOa,  MgS04,  2CaS04,  2HjO)  zone      .  35  m. 

13.  Older  rock  salt  with  about  3000  annual  rings  averaging      245  m. 

Nos.  11,  12,  13  have  a  combined  thickness,  ranging  from  150  to  perhaps 
1000  meters.  (Due  perhaps  to  subsequent  thickening.)  The  annual  rings 
of  anhydrite  form  layers  averaging  7  mm.  thick,  separating  thesalt  into  sheets 
of  8  or  9  mm. 

14.  Older  anhydrite  (I)  and  gypsum,  averaging    .     .    •  100  m. 

15.  Zechstein  limestone  or  dolomite 

16.  Copper  slates 

17.  Zechstein  conglomerate 

The  lower  members,  beginning  with  anhydrite  I  and  ending  with  the 
camallite  zone,  form  one  depositional  series.  Above  this,  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  clay  member,  is  a  second  series,  which  lacks  the  more  soluble 
salts. 

Assuming  then  that  the  evaporation  of  a  body  of  sea  water 
may  give  a  graded  series  as  shown  above,  we  must  in  order  to  apply 
it  consider  the  following:  (1)  The  most  soluble  salts  are  often 
wanting;  (2)  salt  and  gypsum  may  occur  singly;  and  (3)  many 
)sum  deposits  exhibit  great  thickness. 


re  absence"  6t  the  mother-liquor  salts  ihay^Be~explained  by 
assuming  that  the  water  never  was  sufficiently  concentrated  to 
cause  their  precipitation,  or  if  this  did  occur  they  may  have  been 
redissolved,  before  a  protective  covering,  such  as  a  clay  sediment, 
was  deposited  on  them. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  evaporation  went  on  far 
enough  to  deposit  gypsum,  and  not  enough  to  precipitate  salt, 
but  it  is  more  difficult  to  explain  why  salt  was  sometimes  deposited, 
without  any  g3rpsum  under  it,  unless  we  assume  that  some  of 
the  earlier  oceans  were  of  a  different  composition  than  existing 
ones. 

The  most  difficult  problem,  however,  is  to  explain  the  for- 
mation oi  very  thick  deposits  of  salt  between  stratified  rocks^p 
the  basi8"of  simple  evaporation  of  a  body  of  water. 
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We  can  easily  understand  the  formation  of  a  thin  bed  of  salt 
(or  gypsum)  in  this  way,  but  the  insufficiency  of  this  explanation 
appears,  when  we  find  that  the  formation  of  15  feet  of  gypsum 
would  require  the  evaporation  of  35,000  feet  of  existing  ocean 
water,  and  since  salt  is  more  soluble,  a  much  greater  depth  would 
be  required. 

Bar  Theory.  —  This  theory,  which  seeks  to  explain  the  origin 
of  salt  deposits  oTigreat  thickness,  i^hj^  first  angg^^  by  O. 
Bischot,^  and  later  elaborated  by  Ochsenius  (l,  4).  It  assumes 
a  barrier  partly  shutting  out  the  ocean  water."  Evaporation  on 
the  inclosed  area  of  the  sea  exceeds  the  supply  of  water  from 
inflowing  rivers  and  from  the  open  ocean.  Therefore  the  water 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea  becomes  more  dense  and  settles  to  the 
bottom  of  the  basin,  being  prevented  from  escape  into  the  open 
ocean  by  the  barriers  at  the  entrance.  As  the  surface  of  the 
bay  is  lowered  by  evaporation,  ocean  waters  enter,  furnishing  a 
constant  supply  of  salt.  If  the  barrier  is  complete,  forming  a 
bar,  sea  water  may  enter  only  at  times  of  high  tide  or  storm. 
Eventually  evaporation  will  so  concentrate  the  solution  in  the 
bay  as  to  cause  the  precipitation  of  sodium  chloride  and  other 
salts.  So  long  as  these  conditions  lasted,  salt  would  be  pre- 
cipitated, but  beds  of  clayey  material  would  be  deposited  wherever 
fine-grained  sediment  was  supplied  from  the  land. 

This  theory  has  appealed  to  many,  and  the  case  of  Karabo- 
^az  Gulf  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  often  quoted 
as  illustrative  of  the  deposition  of  salts  according  to  the  hypoth- 
esis mentioned  above.  The  Gulf  referred  to  is  connected  with 
the  sea  by  a  shallow  channel  through  which  it  is  continually 
supplied  by  water,  the  latter  delivering  a  daily  estimated  load 
of  350,000  tons  of  dissolved  salts. 

Analyses  V  and  VI,  p.  211,  show  the  composition  of  the  waters 
of  the  sea  and  the  gulf  respectively. 

The  Karaboghaz  water  contains  285  parts  per  million  of  salts, 
while  gypsum  will  precipitate  when  the  concentration  is  202 
parts  per  million.  It  is  a  sulphate  chloride  bittern,  in  which 
magnesium  replaces  lime.  We  find,  then,  that  while  some  gypsum 
is  deposited  around  the  margins,  the  bottom  is  covered  by  mag- 
nesium sulphate,  which  in  places  is  7  feet  thick,  the  total  deposit 
being  estimated  at  1,000;000,000  tons.    The  salinity,  although 

^  Allgemeine  Cbemische  u.  Physikalische  Geologie,  II:  48,  1864. 
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increasing,  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  precipitate  salt,  but  the  water 
is  sufficiently  saline  to  prevent  marine  life,  so  that  any  animals 
carried  into  the  gulf  die. 

Of  more  interest  are  the  Suez  Bittern  Lakes,  which  were 
formerly  a  continuation  of  the  present  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  the 
Red  Sea. 

When  the  gulf  became  silted  up  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
supply  of  water  from  the  Red  Sea  just  balanced  the  evaporation 
from  the  surrounding  surface  of  the  Gulf,  and  the  salinity  was 
of  corresponding  magnitude,  salt  began  to  deposit  and  continued 
until  some  time  after  the  complete  separation  from  the  Gulf 
of  Suez  and  transformation  into  the  Bittern  Lakes.  When  the 
Suez  Canal  was  cut,  a  salt  mass  13  km.  long,  7  km.  broad,  and 
averaging  8  meters  in  thickness  was  found.  It  showed  parallel 
layers  separated  by  thin  layers  of  earthy  matter  and  gypsum. 

The  operation  of  the  bar  theory  is  probably  restricted  to 
arid  regions,  where  there  will  be  little  inflow  of  fresh  water  into 
the  bay,  and  where  evaporation  will  be  accelerated. 

Grabau  points  out  that:  (1)  the  bay  must  be  connected 
with  a  large  sea;  (2)  that  there  should  be  a  contemporaneous 
fossiliferous  series  in  the  sea;  and  (3)  that  the  salt  deposits 
themselves,  as  shown  by  Karaboghaz  and  Bittern  Lakes,  should 
be  fossiliferous.  If  these  criteria  fail,  he  believes  that  the  de- 
posit  could  not  have  been  formed  by  the  evaporation  of  sea 
water. 

More  recently  Branson  (la)  has  suggested  a  modified  bar 
theory,  which  postulates  overflow  basins  connected  with  a  main 
one,  the  precipitation  of  the  salts  taking  place  in  the  former. 

Desert  Theory, — This  theory  has  been  specially  urged  by  Wal- 
ther,  who  saw  the  objections  to  the  bar  theory  mentioned  above. 
According  to  the  desert  theory,  extensive  salt  deposits  might  be 
formed  by  the  leaching  of  the  salt  from  an  older  more  or  less 
saliferous  formation.  This  salt  might  be  contained  in  connate 
waters  or  in  the  rocks.  If  brought  to  the  surface  either  by  evap- 
oration or  erosion,  it  may  perhaps  first  form  a  crust  there,  and  be 
later  removed  by  wind  or  rain.  If  in  a  drainless  basin,  it  may 
accumulate  in  a  body  of  water  within  the  depression.  As  the 
water  evaporates,  and  leaves  any  of  the  salt  on  the  drainage 
slopes,  it  may  still  be  washed  down  into  the  contracting  sea  or 
lake,  whose  salinity  gradually  increases  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  salt  begins  to  deposit.  "    - 
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Grabau  ^  thinks  that  the  Siluric  salt  of  North  America  has 
been  derived  from  connate  waters  of  the  Niagara  formation,  of 
which  a  vast  amount  has  been  eroded,  for  he  says,  "  the  fact 
that  all  around  the  Salina  area,  the  Upper  Siluric  strata  rest  on 
Niagaran  except  where  the  continental  deposits  of  Salina  time 
intervene,  and  the  further  fact  that  no  undoubted  marine  equiv- 
alents of  the  Salinan  are  known  in  North  America,  greatly 
strengthen  the  argument  for  the  wholly  continental  origin  of 
these  salt  deposits." 


Fio.  70.  '—Figures  representing  the  origin  of  dome  structure  by  crystalline  growth. 

{After  Harris,  Ecan,  Geol.  IV.)  . 

Dome  Theory  (Fig.  70).  —  In  Louisiana  and  Texas  as  well  as 
some  other  localities,  there  are  found  great  domelike  masses  of 
rock  salt,  accompanied  at  times  by  gypsimi,  limestone,  and  even 
sulphur.  G.  D.  Harris  (6)  believes  they  have  been  fcnmed  as  fol- 
lows: Heated  waters  coming  up  through  underlying  formations 
have  become  saturated  with  salt  from  deposits  occurring  in  them. 
These  waters  found  a  pathway  in  fissures  related  to  the  differential 
uplifting  of  the  rocks  in  the  Mississippi  embayment,  and  marking 
the  position  of  anticlines.  Cooling  of  the  uprising  solutions  caused 
them  to  deposit  the  salt  in  these  fissures.  It  is  thought  that  the 
force  exerted  by  the  crystallizing  salt  was  sufficient  to  lift  up  the 
overlying  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  beds,  as  the  accimiulation 
went  on.2  These  cores  of  salt  have  been  pushed  up  through  Cre- 
taceous, Eocene,  and  even  Quaternary  strata,. 

R.  T.  Hill  likewise  thought  the  salt  domes  due  to  deposition 
by  ascending  solutions,  but  that  the  upraising  of  the  surrounding 
strata  was  caused  by  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  salt  solu- 

1  Principles  of  Stratigraphy,  p.  376. 

•See  Day  and  Becker,  Wash.  Aoad.  Sci.  Proc,  Vol.  7:   288,  1905. 
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tions  and  to  oil  rising  through  the  fractures  in  the  rocks.  On 
the  other  hand,  Hager  and  Veatch  suggested  laccolithic  intmsioDS 
as  the  cause  of  the  uplift,  and  recently  it  is  claimed  that  a  hard 
rock,  possibly  of  igneous  origin,  has  been  struck  by  the  drill 
below  one  of  these  domes. 

Distribution  of  Salt  in  the  United  States.  — Salt  deposits  are  found 
in  a  number  of  states,  as  shown  on  the  map,  I^lg.  71,  but  nearly 


63  per  cent  of  the  production  in  1914  came  from  two  states.  New 
York  and  Michigan.  Most  of  the  domestic  production  is  obtained 
either  in  the  form  of  artificial  brine  obtained  by  forcing  water 
through  wells  to  the  salt,  which  is  then  brought  up  in  solution,  or  else 
as  rock  salt,  raised  through  shafts  from  undei^round  workings. 

The  range  of  geologic  age  of  the  United  States  deposits  is  shown 
in  the  following  table:  — 
Table  bhowinq  Geoloqic  DrHTRiBHTioH  of  Salt  ik  the  Unitbd  States 


Calif orDia 
Kansas 


Present 


Tertiary 
Michigan  Pi'^'n^V 

M  ISBlSSipp 


Staix 

AOB 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

West  Vii^nia 

Permian  (?) 
CarlKiniferoua 
Cretaceous 
Recent 

Middle  Carboniferous 
<Pott8viUe) 

PlatiXXIV 


Fia.  2.  —  Borax  mine  Dear  Daggett,  Col.     (Photo,  laantd  by  G.  P.  Mtrriil.) 
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*  New  York  (15).  —  Salt  was  manufactured  from  brine  springs  at 
Onondaga  Lake  as  early  as  in  1788;  but  the  presence  of  rock  salt 
beds  was  not  suspected  until  1878,  when  a  bed  seventy  feet  thick 
was  struck  in  drilling  for  petroleum  in  Wyoming  County.  Since 
then  the  development  of  the  salt  industry  has  been  so  rapid  that 
for  some  years  New  Yo£k  has  been  one  of  the  two  leading  salt- 
producing  states. 

The  salt  occurs  in  lenticular  masses  interbedded  with  soft  shales 
of  the  SaUna  series  (Fig.  72),  which  also  carry  gypsum  deposits. 
The  outcrop  of  the  formation  coincides  approximately  with  the 
line  of  the  New  York  Centj-al  Railroad,  but  owing  to  its  soluble 
character,  no  salt  is  found  along  the  outcrops.  The  beds  dip  south- 
ward from  25  to  40  feet  per  mile,  so  that  the  depth  of  the  salt  be- 
neath the  surface  increases  in  this  direction. 

At  Ithaca,  salt  is  struck  at  2244  feet,  and  there  are  seven  beds.   The  thick- 
ness of  the  individual  beds  varies,  but  the  greatest  known  thickness  is  in  a 
well  near  Tully,  where  325  feet  of  solid  salt  was  bored  through.    Salt  has 
also  been  struck  by  a  deep  boring  in  the  oil  field  of  southwestern  New  York 
at  a  depth  of  about  3000  feet.    Though  most  of  the  New  York  product  is 
obtained  from  artificial  brines,  a  small  quantity  is  mined  by  shafts. 

Michigan  (13).  —  Salt  in  Michigan  is  obtained  both  from  natural 
brines  and  from  brines  obtained  by  dissolving  rock  salt,  as  in  New 
York.  The  natural  brines  occur  in  the  sandstones  of  the  Mississip- 
pian,  the  most  important  locaUty  being  in  the  Saginaw  Valley,  where 
the  brines  are  found  in  the  Napoleon  or  Upper  Marshall  sandstone. 
They  are  remarkable  for  the  large  amount  of  bromine  contained, 
more  than  half  the  bromine  produced  in  the  United  States  being 
obtained  here.  The  vast  beds  of  rock  salt  which  occur  in  the  Salina 
(Monroe)  are  exploited  along  the  Detroit  and  St.  Clair  rivers  and  at 
Manistee  arid  Ludington.  The  salt  is  dissolved  by  lake  water 
pumped  down  and  then  re-evaporated,  and  soda  ash  (sodium  car- 
bonate) is  made  from  the  salt  to  a  very  great  extent,  by  forced- 
reaction  with  calcium  carbonate.^ 

Ohio  (16).  —  Natural  brines  are  obtained  from  the  "Big  Salt 
Sand  "  (Mississippian)  at  Pomeroy,  Meigs  County,  but  the  profit 
in  pumping  them  lies  in  the  bromine  and  calcium  chloride  which 
they  contain.  In  northeastern  Ohio  the  wells  pierce  a  bed  of  rock 
salt  in  the  Salina  (Silurian),  which  is  148  feet  thick  and  interbedded 
with  limestones  and  shales.  The  wells  are  about  1900  feet  deep  at 
Cleveland  and  2800  feet  at  Kenmore,  Summit  County. 

1  Private  communications  from  Dr.  A.  C.  Lane, 
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The  two  following  analyses  are  of  interest,  partly  on  account 
of  their  completeness.  The  absence  of  sulphate  in  the  first  is 
noticeable. 

Analyses  of  Ohio  Brines 


Grams  pkb  Liteb 


SiOfl       .  . 
Fe208,  AI2O8 

CaCh     .  . 

MgCh   .  . 

NaCl     .  . 

KCl  .     .  . 

MgBra  .  . 

BaCli     .  . 

Nal  .     .  . 

SrCh      .  . 

CaS04    .  . 

Li02      .  . 
Sp.  gr. 


I.  Natural  brine,  Pomeroy,  O.     II.  Artificial  brine,  Cleveland,  O. 

Virginia  (23).  —  Salt,  associated  with  gypsum,  is  obtained  by  wells 
from  the  Mississippian  shaly  limestones  in  the  Holston  Valley  near 
Plasterco,  Washington  County   (Fig.  73).    The  product  is  used  entirely 

in  the  manufacture 
of  alkali  (22).  The 
geology  is  referred 
to  under  Gypsum 
(p.  252). 

West  Virginia 
(24).  —  Brine  is  ob- 

Fia.  73.  —  Section  across  Holston  and  SaltviUe  valleys,  tained  from  the  Car- 
midway  between  Saltville  and  Plasterco,  Va.  (After  boniferous  '  (Potts- 
Eckel,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  223.)  ville)  and  Mississip- 

pian (Berea)  in  that 
portion  of  the  state  adjoining  the  Meigs  County  salt  district  of  Ohio. 
Pennsylvania  supplies  similar  brines. 


Kansas  (9).  —  Salt  is  found  in  this  state  under  the  following  con- 
ditions: (1)  in  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  Kansas  as  brine 
in  salt  marshes  derived  by  leaching  from  the  saliferous  Dakota 
shales;  (2)  a  limited  amount  in  eastern  Kansas  from  wells  sunk  in 
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the  Carboniferous;  (3)  in  the  Pertniaii  of  south  central  K^isas  as 
beds  of  rock  salt  (Fig,  74).  At  the  present  titae  the  rock  salt  is  the 
most  important  commercial  source,  being  obtained  in  part  as  arti- 
ficial brines  and  in  part  as  rock  salt.  The  thickness  of  the  salt 
varies,  the  greatest  an^^regate  thickness  recorded  in  any  well  being 
324  feet.    The  deposits  thin  out  to  the  eastjvard,  and  the  north  and 


Bouth  limits  are  fairly  well  known,  but  the  western  boundary  re- 
mains undefined.  The  absence  of  gypsum  in  close  association  with 
the  salt  is  a  significant  fact,  but  farther  south  it  is  found  at  a  lower 
horizon,  and  the  separation  of  the  two  is  explained  by  a  shifting  sea 
bottom,  durii^  deposition. 

Louisiana  (10, 11, 12).  —  Brine  occurs  in  springs  and  wells  in  the 
Cretaceous  areaof  northern  Louisiana,  but  the  most  important  source 
of  salt  is  in  the  exten- 
sive beds  of  rock  salt 
found  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  state. 
These  underhe  a  series 
I  of  low  knolls.  Called  the 

j  Five  Islands  (Fig.  75), 

and  are  covered  by  a 
series  of  clay,  sand,  and 
gravel  beds.  The  salt 
occurs  as  great  dome- 
like masses  which 
Harris  thinks  have  been 
pushed  up  into  Creta- 
ceous, Tertiary,  and 
Quaternary  beds 
(p.  217).  Salt  is  mined 
<j«.,7.™™,>     »n    Grande    COte   or 
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Weoks  Idand  and  also  on  Avery  Island.  The  age  of  the  salt  beds  is 
pre-t'leistocene.  Although  the  amount  of  rock  salt  present  ia 
evidently  great,  borings  in  one  case  revealing  a  thickness  of  1756 
feet  of  soUd  salt,  these  deports  yield  but  a  small  percentage  of 
the  country's  output. 

Other  Western  Slate».  —  la  California  the  main  supply  of  wit  is  obtained 
by  evaporating  sea  water  (8),  an  elaborate  Hyst^mof  ponds,  covering  thau- 
Bands  of  acres,  having  been  built  on  San  Francisco  Bay.  These  are  filled 
at  high  tide,  and  the  brine  evaporated  by  solar  heat,  although  artificial  heat 
is  used  aC  soine  of  the  plants.  A  large  deposit  of  salt  was  formerly  worked 
at  Salton  I^ke.     This  is  a  depression  27  miles  long,  31  to  9  milea  wide,  and 
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at  its  lowest  point  280  feet  below  sea  level.  The  deposit  is  formed  by  evapo^ 
ration  of  the  lake  waters,  which  are  fed  by  saline  springs  from  the  surround- 
ing foothills.  The  salt,  which  has  accumulated  to  a  depth  of  6  inches,  ia 
gathered  by  scrapers.  Salt  ia  also  found  in  marshes,  springs,  or  wells  in  a 
number  of  other  localities  in  California  (S). 

In  Idaho  brine  salt  is  obtained  in  Bear  Lake  and  Bannock  counties, 
near  the  Wyoming  line;  some  also  is  produced  in  Churchill  and  Washob 
counties,  Nevada,  Torrance  County,  New  Mexico,  and  from  saline  lakee 
in  several  parts  of  Texas.  Rock  salt  has  been  tound  at  several  localities  iti 
Texas,  notably  in  Mitchell  County,  and  under  the  oil  beds  at  Beaumont, 
but  none  is  yet  produced.' 

In  Utah,  some  salt  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  waters  of  Oreat  Salt 
Lake  (21),  and  brines  from  several  other  localities.  An  enormous  deposit 
of  pure  salt  is  reported  from  the  west  side  of  the  Utah  desert,  near  the 
Nevada  state  line.' 

Throughout  the  Red  Beds  area  of  western  Oklahama,  and  in  parts  of 
eastern  Oklahoma,  there  are  numerous  salt  springs  and  seepages,  but  Fer^ 
guaon  is  the  only  locality  of  importance  where  salt  is  made  (18). 

I  U.  S.  Geol.  3urv..  Mid.  Res..  1908. 
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Canada  (27).  —  The  only  salt  deposits  now  being  exploited 
in  Canada  are  those  of  southwest  Ontario,  where  the  material  is 
obtained  from  the  Salina  formation.  There  appear  to  be  a  num- 
ber of  beds  of  varying  thickness,  interstratified  with  dolomite 
and  shale..  The  average  depth  of  the  salt  is  over  1000  feet,  and 
increases  gradually  to  the  south. 

In  the  other  Canadian  provinces  salt  springs  are  known  to 
occur  at  many  points,  but  no  deposits  of  rock  salt  have  been 
found  except  at  two  points,  viz.,  near  McMurray,  Alberta,  and 
at  Kwinitza,  B.  C. 

Other  Foreign  Deposits  (12).  —  Rock  salt  deposits  are  widely  distrib- 
uted, but  only  the  most  important  world's  producers  need  be  mentioned. 

In  England  it  is  found  in  the  Upper  Triassic  marls,  the  Cheshire  dis* 
trict  having  two  important  deposits  lying  respectively  from  120  to  210  feet, 
and  240  to  300  feet,  below  the  surface.  Many  large  deposits  are  also  found 
in  the  Triassic  as  well  as  the  Permian  of  Germany.  Those  of  Stassfurt, 
are  specially  well  known.  The  German  deposits^  may  occur  as  lenses,  beds 
or  domes.  France  is  another  important  producer,  rock  salt  occurring  as 
flattened  lenses  in  saline  clays  of  the  Lorraine  Triassic,  and  in  rocks  of  the 
same  age  in  the  Pyrenees. 

In  Galicia  the  Miocene  deposits  of  Wieliczka  are  among  the  most  curious 
known.  The  upper  part  of  the  mass  consists  of  irregular  bodies  of  salt 
with  blocks  of  sandstone,  limestone  and  granite  in  saline  clay^,  while  below 
it  is  stratified  salt  associated  with  clay  and  anhydrite.  Russia  contains 
abundant  supplies  in  the  southeastern  and  southern  part  of  the  country. 
Of  the  Asiatic  deposits  the  most  important,  perhaps,  are  those  lying  along 
the  Salt  Range  of  northwestern  Punjab,  where  the  beds,  imderlying  gypsum, 
have  been  much  disturbed  by  tilling  and  folding. 

Analyses  of  salt. — 

Analyses  of  Rock  Salt  from  Various  Localities 


LocALmr 


Retsof,  N.  Y. .    . 
Pearl  Creek,  N.  Y. 
Petite  Anse,  La. . 
Saltville,  Va.    .    . 


pa 


98.701 
96.885 
98.90 
99.084 


n 


<  as 


Tr. 
.157 
.146 
Tr. 


<  a 

s5 


103 
,022 


»4    B 

<  & 


.44]6 
.437 
.838 
.446 


Si 


.743 
1.21 
.014 
.47 


^ 


Tr. 

1.21 

.08 


AUTHORITT 


F.  E.  Englehardt 
F.  E.  Englehardt 
P.  CoUier 
C.  B.  Hayden 


Eztraction.  —  When  salt  forms  underground  deposits,  it  has  to 
be  extracted  either  by  a  process  of  solution  or  mining.  In  the 
former  case  water  is  forced  down  to  the  salt  bed  through  a  well,  for 
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Analyses   op  Solid 

Matter   op  Brines 

PROM  Various   LocALinES 

Locality 

Sodium 
Chloride 

Calcium 
Chloride 

2S 

sc5 

Calcium 
Sulphate 

Maqnesium 
Sulphate 

Alumina, 
Silica,  Iron 

H 

O 

O 

Us 

oQon 

Autboritt 

• 

Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

97.60 

.51 

.20 

1.08 

26.34 

1.204 

Englehardt 

Syracuse,  N.Y, 

95.966 

.90 

.69 

2.54 

— 

.004 

18.50 

1.142 

G.  H.  Cook 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

82.14 

12.39 

5.01 

.46 

21.32 

— . 

C.  A,  Goessman 

Bay  City,  Mich. 

91.95 

3.19 

2.48 

2.39 

— 

16.61 

— 

C.  A.  Goessmaa 

Kanawha,  W.  Va. 

79.45 

16.48 

4.07 

— 

9.20 

1.073 

G.  H.  Cook 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

81.27 

13.93 

4.80 

— 

— 

2.80 

1.019 

G.  H.  Cook 

Saltville,  Va. 

97.792 

.033 

— 

2.17     — 

Tr. 

24.60 

C.  B.  Hayden 

Great  Salt  I,ake 

98.10 

.322 

.000 

.364  .021 

.214     — 

— 

J.  E.  Talmadge 

the  purpose  of  dissolving  the  salt,  the  brine  being  brought  to  the 
surface  and  evaporated,  sometimes  by  solar  heat,  but  more  com- 
monly by  artificial  means.  In  the  latter  case  a  shaft  is  sunk  to  the 
salt  bed,  and  the  material  mined  like  coal  and  brought  to  the  sur- 
face in  lumps,  known  as  rock  salt.  Natural  brines  are  pumped  to 
the  surface  for  evaporation.  In  the  evaporation  of  brine  care  has 
to  be  taken  to  separate  the  gypsum  and  other  solubleJm^miti^ 
present,  which  precipitate  before  the  salt  does.    ^/^     ^^'^ 

Uses.  —  Salt  is  largely  used  in  the  meat-packingjjugifiess  and 
the  manufacture  of  dairy  products7  as  well  as  for  domestic  purposes. 
Therefore  a  number  of  different  grades  are  called  for,  known  under 
various  names,  such  as  table,  dairy,  common,  fine,  packers,  solar, 
rock,  milling,  etc.  Large  quantities  of  salt  are  also  consumed  in 
the  manufacture  of  soda  ash,  sodium  carbonate,  caustic  soda,  and 
other  sodium  salts.  The  chlorination  of  gold  ores  calls  for  an  ad- 
ditional large  amount. 

Production  of  Salt.  —  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  salt  pro- 
duced has  been  very  marked,  but  it  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
decrease  in  price,  as  shown  in  the  statistics  given  below:  — 


Production  op  Salt  in  United  States,  1885  to  1910 


Year 


1885 
1890 
1895 


Barrels 


7,038,653 

8.876,991 

13.699,649 


Value 


$4,825,345 
4,752,286 
4.423.084 


Year 


Barrels 


1900 
1905 
1910 


20,869.342 
25,966,122 
30,305.656  » 


'  Includes  production  of  Hawaii  and  Porto  Bico. 


Value 


$6,944,603 
6,095.922 
7,900,344 
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Production  of  Salt  bt  States  from  1910  to  1914,  in  Barrels 


Stats 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Valub 

Quantity 

Valub 

New  York    .     . 

>11,642.520 

$2,586,739 

111,234,928 

$2,538,151 

10,627.221 

$2,615,334 

Michigan      .     . 

9.452,022 

2.231.262 

10.320,074 

2.633.156 

10.946.739 

2,974.429 

Ohio    .... 

3,673.850 

961,963 

4.302.507 

1.100.463 

5.269.179 

1.364.136 

Kansas     .     .     . 

2.811.448 

947.369 

2.159.859 

806.027 

2.573,626 

844.292 

Louisiana     .     . 

s 

t 

t 

1 

t 

t 

California     .     . 

937.514 

619.667 

1,086.163 

556.369 

1.090.000 

620.196 

West  Virgiuia   . 

155.625 

62.955 

183,379 

78.805 

139.121 

66.023 

Texas .... 

382,164 

272,568 

385.200 

299.637 

373.064 

290.328 

Uuh  .... 

249,850 

186.869 

272.420 

171.268 

283.293 

164.734 

Hawaii     .     .     . 

11.450 

9.570 

8.463 

11.860 

8.286 

9.180 

Idaho  .... 

885 

1.127 

314 

532 

t 

s 

Porto  Rico   .     . 

t 

t 

s 

t 

t 

t 

Nevada    .     .     . 

17,636 

10,600 

12,866 

16.962 

12.536 

16.762 

Oklahoma     .     . 

2.564 

881 

600 

431 

s 

t 

Other  states 

«96S.229 

120.774 

n.217.305 

133.172 

•2,101,743 

448,368 

Total     .     . 

30.306.666 

17.900,344 

n.  183.968 

$8,346,692 

33.324.808 

$9,402,772 

Statk 


New  York  . 
Michigan 

Ohio    .     .  . 

Kansas     .  . 
liOuisiana 
California 
West  Virginia 

Texas .     .  . 

Uuh   .     .  . 

Hawaii     .  . 

Idaho  .     •  . 

Porto  Rico  . 

Nevada    .  . 
Oklahoma 
Other  States 

Total  . 


1913 


Quantity 


10.780.614 

11.628.800 

6.310.136 

2,098.079 

t 

1.082,993 
113.921 
866»529 
330,443 

6,071 

I 

s 

8.971 

t 

■2.183,842 


34.399,298 


Value 


$2,866,187 
3,293,032 
1.31A.166 

860.404 

I 

759.486 

63,803 

278,008 

191.686 

6.950 

I 

I 

7.947 
479.481 


$10,123,130 


1914 


Quantity 


10.389.314 

11.670,976 

6.482.826 

2.967.864 

I 

1.100,443 
145.429 
334,979 
375.467 


300 

t 

4,436 

1 

•2.332.649 


34.804.683 


Value 


$2,824,733 

3.299,006 

1.320.664 

924.550 

856.861 

78,036 

261,493 

231.512 


620 
I 

2,448 

t 

481.646 


$10,271,368 


^  Includes  Louieiiana. 

*  Included  in  New  York. 

'  Included  in  other  states. 

*  Includes  New  Mexico,  Pennsylvania.  Porto  Rico,  and  Virginia. 

*  Includes  Idaho,  Louisiana,    New   Mexico,   Oklahoma,   Pennsylvania,   Porto 
Rico,  and  Virginia. 

*  Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Porto  Rico,  Virginia. 


The  exports  in  1914  were  164,589,012  lb.,  valued  at  $686,055. 
The  imports  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  261,609,200  lb., 
valued  at  $380,083,  this  being  less  than  any  year  since  1902. 

Canada.  The  productior  of  salt  in  Canada  in  1913  was 
100,791  short  tons,  valued  at  $491,280,  and  in  1914,  107,038 
short  tons,  valued  at  $493,648.  The  entire  product  came  from 
Ontario. 

The  exports  from  Canada  in  1914  amoimted  to  952,700  lb., 
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valued  at  $5,229,  while  the  imports  for  the  year  1913  were 
144,446  tons,  valued  at  $565,283. 

Production  of  Salt  in  Principal  Countries  op  the  World 


Country 

United  States       .... 
Great  Britain       .... 

Germany 

Russia 

British  India 

France   

Japan     

Austria 

Hunga:y 

Canada       

Ital^ 

Spain 

Cireeco    

Algeria 


Mbtric  Tons 


4.200,000 

2.156.000 

2,087.000 

2,047,000 

1,495,000 

1.008.000 

668,000 

342,000 

230,000 

86.200 

524,000 

627,000 

60,000 

27,000 
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BROMmE. 

Sources.  —  Bromine  o^fiUW  in  nature  combined  with  some 
metals,  as  in  the  minerals  Embolite,  Ag  (CI,  Br),  Bromyrite  (Ag  Br), 
and  lodobromite  (2  Ag  CI,  2  Ag  Br,  Ag  I),  which  theoretically  con- 
tain 25,  42.6,  and  17.8  per  cent  respectively  of  bromine.  None  of 
these  are  commercial  sources.  Sea  water  contains  about  .06  gram 
per  liter,  and  at  Stassfurt,  Germany,  the  mother  liquor  obtained 
from  salt  refining  contains  from  15  to  35  per  cent  bromine. 

In  the  United  States  bromine  is  extracted  from  natural  brines 
found  at  several  geological  horizons,  but  not  all  rock  brines  contain 
it,  some,  as  those  of  New  York  State,  being  very  low  in  it. 

At  the  present  time  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Michigan  brines  are  used,  the  first  bromine  having  been  manufac* 
tured  in  1846  at  Freeport,  Pennsylvania. 

At  Pomeroy  and  Syracuse,  Meigs  County,  Ohio,  and  at  Hartford 
and  Mason,  Mason  County,  West  Virginia,  it  is  obtained  as  a  by- 
product of  the  salt  industry,  the  brine  coming  from  the  Pottsville 
horizon  (Big  Salt  Sand). 

A  plant  has  been  operated  also  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  ob- 
taining the  bromine  from  brines  in  the  Pocono  sandstone.  That 
manufactured  in  Michigan  comes  from  the  Marshall  sandstone  of 
the  Lower  Carboniferous,  the  brine  containing  from  .1  to  .3  per  cent 
bromine. 

Uses.  —  Bromine  is  used  for  making  bromides  of  potash,  soda, 
and  ammonia,  for  medicinal  purposes  and  photographic  reagents. 
A  small  amoimt  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  coal-tar  colors 
known  as  Eosine  and  Hoffman's  Blue.  As  a  chemical  reagent,  it 
is  utilized  for  precipitating  manganese  from  acetic  acid  solutions, 
for  the  conversion  of  arsenious  into  arsenic  acid,  etc.  It  may  also 
be  used  as  a  disinfectant  when  dissolved  in  water,  and  has  been 
employed  in  gold  extraction. 

Productign  op  Bromine  in  United  States 


Ybar 

Pounds 

Value 

Ybab 

Pounds 

Value 

1895       .     . 
1900       .     . 
1906       .     . 

1906  .     . 

1907  .     . 

1908  .     . 

517.421 

521.444 

1.192.758 

1.283.250 

1.370.496 

760.023 

$134,343 
140.790 
178.914 
165,204 
195.281 
75.783 

1909      .     . 
1010      .     . 

1911  .     . 

1912  .     . 

1913  .     . 

1914  .     . 

569.725 
245.437 
651,541 
647.200 
572,400 
576.991 

$  57.600 
31.684 
110,902 
145.805 
115.436 
203.094 
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REFERENCES  ON  BROMINE 


1.  Merrill,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Min.  Res.  1904  :  1029,  1905.    2.  Lane,  Mia 
Indus.,  XVI :  123. 


CALCIUM   CHLORIDE 

A  considerable  quantity  of  calcium  chloride  is  obtained  from 
natural  brines  in  connection  with  the  salt  and  bromine  industry 
of  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia.  The  figures  of  produc- 
tion since  1909  are  given  below,  but  these  do  not  include  the 
calcium  chloride  obtained  in  connection  with  the  manufacture 
of  soda,  for,  in  that  case,  it  is  not  an  original  constituent  of  the 
brine. 

The  following  are  partial  analyses  of  brines  supplying  calcium 
chloride: 


I 

II 

III 

Sodium  chloride 

60.172 
15.0103 
.5700 
4.9692 
.7447 
.2013 
.0009 
.2238 

84  30 
14.34 
0.114 
5.50 
0.343 
.257 
.004 
».155 

141.00 

Calcium  chloride 

83  00 

Potassium  chloride 

Magnesium  chloride 

Banum  chloride 

31.00 

Strontium  chloride 

Sodium  iodide 

Sodium  bromide 

^  Magnesium  bromide. 

I.  Maiden,  W.  Va.,  Parts  per  1000  by  weight  (Ref.  3);  II.  Pomeroy,  O., 
Grams,  per  liter  of  brine  (Ref.  1);  III.  Napoleon  sandstone  brine, 
Saginaw  Valley,  Mich. 


QUANTXTT    AND   VaLUB  OP   CaLCIUM    ChLOBIDE  MARKETED   IN  UNITED 

States,  1909-1914,  in  Short  Tons 


Year 


1909 
1910 
1911 


Quantity 


12.853 
10,971 
14,606 


Value 


$63,198 
74,713 
91.215 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 

1912  .     . 

1913  .     . 

1914  .     . 

18,550 
19,611 
19.403 

$117,272 
130,030 
121,766 

RBFBRBNCBS  ON  CALCIUM  CHLORIDE 

1.  Bownocker,  Ohio  Geol.  Surv ,  Bull.  8,  1906.  2.  Cook,  Mich.  Geol. 
and  Biol.  Surv.,  Pub.  8,  Geol.  Ser.  6:  315,  1912.  3.  Grimsley,  W.  Va. 
Geol.  Surv.,  IV,  Pt.  2:  286,  1909. 
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SODIUM  SULPHATE 

Occurrence  and  Distribution.  — The  hydrous  sulphate-  mirRhilif^ 
orGlauber^salt  fNaMS04  +  lOHjCiy^is  a  white  saline  material, 
which  is  collected  on  or  near  the  surface  of  some  alkaline  marshes  jn 
desert  regions.  Itlnay  also  be  extensively  deposited  in  some  sahne 
lakes,  its  precipitation  preceding  that  of  salt,  and  being  affected 
more  or  less  by  the  season  of  the  year;  for  since  it  is  much  more 
soluble  in  warm  than  in  cold  water,  the  difference  in  temperature 
between  smnmer  and  winter  may  cause  its  separation  and  re-solu- 
tion (5).  The  phenomenon  has  been  noticed  in  Great  Salt  Lake 
(4).  Exposure  to  warm,  dry  air  causes  the  mirabilite  to  lose  its 
water  and  change  to  thenardite. 

No  production  of  sodium  sulphate  is  recorded  by  the  United 
Slates  Geological  Survey.  It  is  known  to  occur  at  several  localities 
in  Wyoming  (3),  and  some  of  the  deposits  at  least  owe  their 
origin  to  the  leaching  of  sediments.  The  deposit,  which  may  be 
as  much  as  15  feet  thick,  consists  chiefly  of  mirabilite,  epsomite, 
natrona,  and  haUte  (7).  Deposits  of  some  e^ttent  have  also 
been  noted  in  the  lowest  portion  of  the  Carriso  Plain,  along  the 
northeast  boundary  of  San  Luis  Obispo  Coimty,  CaUfomia  (6). 
In  this  lake,  which  remains  practically  dry,  except  in  very  wet 
.  seasons,  there  have  been  deposited  a  series  of  saline  beds,  whose 
chief  constituent  is  sodium  sulphate^  The  salt  has  been  derived 
from  the  leaching  of  soft  beds  of  conglomerate,  sandstone,  and 
shale  in  the  surrounding  hills. 

There  is  little  present  demand  for  sodium  sulphate  or  "  salt 
cake."  It  is  used  in  glass  making,  ultramarine  manufacture, 
dyeing  and  coloring,  as  well  as  to  some  extent  in  medicine  (Glau- 
ber's salt). 

RBFERENCBS  ON   SODIXTM   SULPHATE 

I,  Attfield,  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  Jan.  31,  1895.  2.  Knight,  Min.  Indus., 
Ill:  651,  1895.  3.  Knight,  Wyo.  Agric.  Exper.  Sta.,  Bull.  14,  1893. 
4.  Gilbert,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Mon.  I:  253,  1890.  5.  Clarke,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  616:  233,  1916.  (General.)  6.  Arnold  and  John- 
son, U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  380,  1909.  (Calif.)  7.  Schultz,  U.S. 
Geol.  Surv.,  BuU.  430:  570,  1914.  (Wyo.)  8.  Gale,  /Wd.,  Bull.  640 
428,  1914.     (CaUf.) 
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SODIUM  CARBONATE 

Sodium  carbonate^  or  natural  soda,  is  obtained  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  waters  of  alkaU  lakes,  or  is  found  as  a  deposit  on  or  near 
the  surface  of  alkaline  marshes  in  arid  regions.  It  is  usually  a 
mixture  of  sodium  carbonate  and  bicarbonate  in  varying  propor- 
tions, as  well  as  impurities  such  as  sodium  chloride,  sodium  sulphate, 
borax,  and  sodium  nitrate. 

Sodium  carbonate  has  been  obtained  from  Owens  Lake  in  Cali- 
fornia.   An  analysis  of  the  waters  by  Chatard  yielded:  SiOj,  .220; 
FcOs,  A1,0«,  .038;  CaCOs,  .055;  MgCO,,  .479;  KCl,  3.137;  NaCl, 
29.415;   Na,S04,  11.080;   Na,CO„  26.963;   NaHCO,,  6.725.    The 
soda  is  purified  by  fractional  crystaUization.    Soda  is  also  known^ 
to  occur  in  Oregon  and  Nevada. 

REFERENCES  OR  SODIUM  CARBONATE 

1.  Bailey,  Calif.  State  Min.  Bur.,  Bull.  24  :  95,  1902.  2.  Chatard,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.,  BuU.  60  :  27,  1888.  (Analyses.)  3.  Russell,  U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.,  Mon.  XI:  73,  1885.  4.  Clarke,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  616: 
237,  1916. 

SODA  NITERS 

Soda  niter,  or  Chile  saltpeter  (NaNOs,  with  63.5  per  cent  N2O6 
when  pure),  is  found  in  San  Bernardino  and  Inyo  counties,  Cali- 
fornia, along  the  shore  lines  marking  the  boundary  of  Death  Valley 
in  Eocene  times  (1).  It  occurs  in  peculiar  rounded  hills  of  Eocene 
clay,  the  niter  being  found  as  a  layer  near  the  surface  or  distributed 
through  the  clay.  Very  little  soda  niter  is  obtained  from  this 
source,  and  the  main  supply  of  this  country  continues  to  come  from 
Chile,  where  extensive  deposits  are  found  in  the  desert  region  west 
of  Iquique.  There  the  niter  {caliche)  forms  a  bed  6  to  12  feet  thick, 
under  a  cap  of  conglomerate  (costra)  1  to  18  feet  thick.  The  origin 
of  this  deposit  is  interesting,  and  has  caused  considerable  discus- 
sion. One  theory  quite  generally  accepted  is  that  the  niter  was 
formed  primarily  by  the  slow  oxidation  in  air  of  p^ano  or  other 
nitrogenous  organic  matter  in  contact  with  ftlkali ;  a  sftoond  theory 
refers  its  origin  to  the  oxidation  of  organic  materials  and  jjimionia, 
"Eylnicroscopic  organisms  known  as  nitrifying_germs. 

RBFBRENCBS  Olf  SODA  NITER 

1.  Bailey,  Calif.  State  Min.  Bur.,  3ull.  24:  139,  1902.  2.  Clarke,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  616:  253,  1916.  (Chemistry,  analyses,  origin.) 
3.  Penrose,  Jour.  Geol.  XVIII:  1,  1910.  (ChUe.)  4.  Gale,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  523,  1912.  (Nitrate  deposits.)  5.  Singewald  and 
Miller,  Econ.  Geol.  XI,  1916.  Discussion,  Ibid.,  XII:  89,  1917. 
^  The  term  niter,  when  used  alone,  refers  to  potash  niter. 
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BORATES 

Various  compounds  of  boron  are  known  in  nature.  When 
contained  in  complex  borosilicates  the  material  is  of  no  commer- 
cial value  as  a  source  of  borax.  It  may  also  be  present  in  vol- 
canic emanations  and  hot  spring  waters,  but  while  in  the  United 
States  these  are  of  no  importance,  in  Tuscany,  Italy,  the  gases, 
steam  and  hot  waters  are  of  value,  the  waters  being  caught  in 
basins  to  evaporate,  while  the  borax  crystallizes  out. 

In  the  United  States  the  chief  minerals  containing  boron 
are  borax,  tincal,  or  sodiiun  biborate,  Na2B407, 10  H2O;  j?oleman- 
ite,  Ca2B60ii,  5  H2O;  ulexite^  CaNaBgOQ,  8  H2O:  boracite,  ^ 
MgsBgOis,  MgCl2.  These  minerals  are  found  usually  as  incrus- 
tations in  alkaline  marshes,  in  lake  waters  of  arid  regions,  or  as 
massive  deposits. 

Distribution  in  the  United  States.  —  Deposits  of  borax  (Fig.  77) 
have  up  to  the  present  time  been  discovered  only  in  California 
(1,  2,  5),  Nevada,  and  Oregon  (3,  8).  Borax  was  originally 
obtained  by  evaporation  from  the  waters  of  Clear  Lake,^  north  of 
San  Francisco,  being  produced  in  conunercial  quantities  in  1864, 
and  the  solution  was  enriched  by  crystalline  borax  obtained  from 
the  marshes  surrounding  the  lake.  This  and  other  lakes  of 
California  were  worked  until  the  discovery  of  large  deposits  of 
nearly  pure  borax  in  alkaline  marshes  of  eastern  California  and 
western  Nevada  in  the  early  seventies,  the  mineval  most  charac- 
teristic of  these  .being  ulexite.  Still  later  there  came  the  de- 
velopment north  of  Daggett,  CaUf.,  of  bedded  muds  and  clays 
with  low  grade  borates  of  lime,  but  even  these  had  to  give  way  to 
the  subsequently  developed  colemanite  deposits. 

Colemanite  was  first  discovered  in  Death  Valley,  Inyo  Coimty, 
Calif.,  in  1882,  and  in  the  following  year  12  miles  north  of  Dag- 
gett, San  Bernardino  County,  Calif.,  this  being  followed  by  its 
discovery  at  many  places  in  similar  formations  in  the  same 
general  regions  where  the  marsh  and  mud  borax  had  been  worked. 

The  colemanite,  which  has  been  referred  to  as  a  bedded  deposit, 
between  sands  and  clays,  was  supposed  by  Campbell  to  have  been 
deposited  in  a  series  of  Tertiary  lakes  (2),  but  the  beds  are  in 
many  instances  tilted,  due  to  violent  crustal  movements,  and 

^  An  analysis  of  the  solids  of  hot  spring  from  sulphur  bank  on  margin  of  Clear 
Lake  yielded  CI,  16.49;  I.  .03;  CO|,  21.96;  B4O7.  25.61;  Na,  24.99;  NH4.  7.88; 
AlaOk,  .40;  SiOt,  2.64.     (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  330:  154.) 
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Fig.  77.  —  Map  showizig  borax  deposits  in  the  United  States.    {After  Yale  and  Oale* 

U.  S.  Geol,  Surv,,  Min,  Res.,  1913.) 
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sedimentation  was  supposed  to  have  been  interrupted  at  intei^ 
vals. 

A  more  recent  study  of  the  deposits  in  Ventura  County,  Calif., 
by  Gale  {3a),  gives  the  following  gwieral  section: 

Shale  and  some  sandstone 300  feet 

Basaltic  lava  flows,  with  intercalated  lenses  of 

shale  and  limestone 600   " 

Shale 600    " 

Conglomerate,   bowlders,  or  cobbles  of  light 

granitic  rock  cemented 600    " 

Other  sedimentary  rocks  below. 

The  beds.  Y(^i-h  «■*■  hflipvpH  in  hf  of  THiocene  me.  are  folded 
and  faulted,  and  the  most  valuable  borate  deposits  are  included 


in  the  layers  of  shale  and  limestone  found  within  the  basalt, 
though  some  may  be  found  in  the  shales  above  and  below  the 
latter. 

The  colemanite  is  in  somewhat  irregular  masses,  lacking  a 
stratified  structure,  and  associated  with  travertine-like  limestone. 
Selenite  of  vein-like  character  is  also  present,  and  there  is  a 
practical  absence  of  any  other  salines. 

Gale  does  not  therefore  believe  the  colemanite  to  have  been 
precipitated  in  lake  basins,  but  sugf^ests  that  emanations  of 
boric  acid  both  contemporaneous  with,  and,  possibly,  subsequent 
to  the  basalt  extrusion,  attacked  the  limestone,  replacing  carbonic 
acid  with  boric  acid,  thus  forming  the  colemanite, . 

The  material  minrd  showed  varying  degrees  of  purity  rangiag 
from  20-25  per  cent  EzOa,  to  nearly  40  per  cent  as  shipped. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  refer  to  an  occurrence  of 
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the  boron  mineral  pandermite,  found  in  layers  and  stocks  in  beds 
of  gypsum,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  to  which  a  fumarolic  origin  has  been 
assigned.^ 

The  reduction  of  colemanite  to  borax  and  boric  acid  is  accom- 
plished by  reaction  with  sodimn  carbonate,  forming  the  soluble 
borax,  which  is  crystallized  in  vats.  I 

In  1G13,  small  quantities  only  were  produced  in  Ventura  County, 
the  supply  coming  mainly  from  a  few  mines  in  Inyo  and  LoB 
Angeles  coimties,  California. 

Uses.  —  The  borax-bearing  minerals  are  utilized  chiefly  for  the 
manufacture  of  bor^  and  boracic  acid.  Borax  is  used  in  indus- 
trial chemistry,  in  medicine,  and  as  a  laboratory  reagent.  It  is 
also  employed  in  the  assaying  of  gold  and  silver  ores,  in  soldering 
brass,  and  welding  metals. 

Boric  acid  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  borax,  in  colored  glazes 
for  decorating  iron,  steel,  and  metallic  objects,  in  enamels  and  glazes 
,  for  pottery,  in  making  flint  glass,  as  an  antiseptic,  and  as  a  preser- 
vative for  food.  Chromium  borate  makes  a  green  pigment  used  in 
calico  printing,  and  manganese  borate  is  sometimes  employed  as  a 
drier  in  paints  and  oils.  Borax  is  also  extensively  used  in  numer- 
ous  cosmetics. 

The  chief  refiners  are  the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company  with 
works  at  Bayonne,  New  Jersey,  and  Alapieda,  California,  and  the 
Sterling  Borax  Company  of  San  Francisco,  California. 

Production  of  Borax.  —  The  California  colemanite  deposits  form 
the  main  source  of  domestic  supply,  the  output  being  derived  from 
the  counties  of  Los  Angeles,  Inyo,  and  Ventura.    The  marsh 
deposits  of  Nevada  are  no  longer  productive. 

The  production  of  borax  in  California  from  1909  to  1914 
was  as  follows,  the  values  being  based  on  the  boric-acid 
content  of  the  corresponding  number  of  crude  tons  of  cole- 
manite or  borate  of  lime:  .   .        ..    . ._ 


Production  of  Borax  in  California 


Year 

ShuRt  Ton* 

Valub 

Year 

Sbort  Tons 

Value 

1900       .     . 

1910  .     . 

1911  .     . 

41,434 
42.357 
53.330 

$1,534  M5 
1.201.  42 
1.569.151 

1912  .     . 

1913  .     . 

1914  .     . 

42.315 
58.051 
62.400 

$1,127,813 
1.491,530 
1.464,400 

^  Coulbeaux,  M.,  Ann.  Mines,  Onx.  aer,  II:  294,  1912. 
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iMPomra  for  CoNsmfpnoN  of  Borax  and  Borates  into  thb  ITnitbd 

States,  1910-1914,  in  Pounds 


Ybab 

Borax 

BoRATBS,  Calcium 

AND  Sodium  (Chudb) 

AKD  RsriNso 

Sodium  Bobatb 

BoBic  Acid 

QUANTITT 

Value 

Quantity 

Valuk 

Quantity 

Valub 

1910  .... 

1911  .... 

1912  .... 

1913  .... 

1914  .... 

C860 
9580 
9280 
4215 
220 

vll70 

732 

636 

4/7 

29 

563 

28.815 

16.091 

7.900 

3.862 

$    66 

5230 

1861 

1025 

546 

336,466 
458.900 
232,545 
423.215 
425.241 

$11,164 

17.666 

8.752 

16.932 

18.837 

W^yrUTs  Production.    Chile  and  the   TTnitefi   Stp^^"   "^  ^^^ 


world's  leading  producers,  each  producing  in  round  numbers 
irom  4U,006  to  50,000  metric  tons,  mainly  calcium  borates. 
Turkey  is"  probably  third,  with  a  reported  average  production  of 
14,000  tons  boracite.  Peru,  Bolivia  and  Italy  are  next  with 
2000  to  3000  tons  each. 

RBFBSBNCBS  ON  BORAX 

1.  Bafley,  Calif.  State  Mining  Bureau,  Bull.  24:  33,  1902.  (Calif,  and 
general.)  2.  Campbell,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  200,  1902.  (Calif.) 
8.  Clarke,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  616:  243,  1916.  (Chemistry  of 
origin,  etc.)  3a.  Gale,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  540:  434,  1914,  and 
Ibid.f  Prof.  Pap.  85:  3,  1914.  (Colemanite,  California.)  4.  Kemp, 
Min.  Indus.  I:  43,  1893.  *  (General.)  5.  Keyes,  Amer.  Inst.  Min. 
Engrs.,  Trans.,  Vol.  XL:  674,  1910.  (United  States.)  6.  Merrill, 
Non-Metallic  Minerals:  313,  N.  Y.,  1904.  7.  Spurr,  U.S.  Geol.  Surv., 
Prof.  Pap.  55:  158,  1906.  8.  Stafford,  Ore.  Univ.  Bull.,  New  Ser., 
I,  No.  4:  6,  1904.  (Oregon.)  9.  Yale  and  Gale,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv., 
Min.  Res.  1913:  523,  1914.     (Good  bibliography.) 


IODINE 

Sources.  —  This  element  is  known  to  occur  in  sea  water,  in  min- 
eral springs,  and  in  a  few  rare  minerals,  such  asi  the  iodides  of 
silver,  copper,  and  lead.  In  the  Chilean  nitrate  deposits  it  exists  as 
lautarite  [Ca(IOs)s]  ^and  as  a  double  salt  of  calcium  iodate  and 
chromate  [Ca(I08)s,  CaCrOJ.  Some  Silesian  zinc  ores  and  some 
of  the  phosphate  rocks  of  France  show  small  percentages  of  the 
element.    It  has  been  found  in  the  ashes  of  sea  weeds,  and  in  some 
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oil-well  waters,  certain  Pennsylvania  ones  carrying  .5587  gram  of 
calcium  iodide  per  liter. 

At  present  the  entire  production  of  iodine  comes  from  two 
sources,  viz.,  the  ashes  of  sea  weeds  and  the  niter  deposits  of  Chile. 


REFERENCES  ON  lODSIE 


1.  Clarke,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  616:  17,  119,  183,  1916.     (Many  refer- 
ences.)   2.  Mia.  Indus.,  XVI :  582,  lOOZ^ 


POTASH 

The  occurrence  of  this^suhstance^is  referred  to  in  this  chapter, 
because  the  world's  main  source  of  supply  at  the  present  time  is 
obtained  from  deposits  of  salines.  The  element  potassium  is, 
however,  a  constituent  of  other  minerals  not  to  be  classed  as 
salines,  but  for  purposes  of  convenience  they  will  be  discussed 
here. 

Practically  all  the  potash  salts,  of  mineral  origin  consumed  in 
Norih  American  industries  are  at  present  imported  from  abroad, 
chieiBy  from  Germany.  In  1913  the  U.  S.  imports  of  potash 
salts,  not  including  kainit  and  manure  salts,  amounted  to 
612,514,916  pounds,  valued  at  $10,805,720.  The  1914  imports 
were  naturally  smaller,  due  to  the  war. 

Potash  in  Saline  Deposits.  —  A  section  of  the  remarkable 
salt  deposits  at  Stassfurt,  Prussia,  has  been  given  on  p.  213. 
While  this  locality  had  been  a  producer  of  salt  for  some  time,  the 
true  nature  and  value  of  the  potash  and  magnesia  salts  overlying 
the  rock  salt  was  not  fully  realized  until  1860.  Since  then  the 
potash  industry  has  assumed  large  proportions,  and  in  addition 
to  those  at  Stassfurt,  other  deposits  are  known  at  Hanover, 
South  Harz  mountain,  and  West  Alsatia.  Mines  are  also  operat- 
ing near  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  while  lean  deposits  with  poor 
cover  are  said  to  occur  in  Holland.^ 

Small,  partly  developed  deposits  exist  near  Kaluz  in  Galicia, 
and  about  1912  bthers  were  discovered  near  Sauria,  Spain  ^ 
These  last  may  in  time  become  important  producers. 

The  United  States  has  not  only  been  dependent  on  Germany, 
but  has  taken  a  large  portion  of  its  output,  and  its  dependence 
on  that  country  became  keenly  recognized  during  the  German- 
American  potash  war  of  1909-10. 

^  MacDowell,  C.  H.,  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  Trans.,  LI:  424,  1916. 
>  Inst.  Geol.  de  Espana,  Bol.  34:  173,  1914. 
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This  led  to  a  search  for  potash  in  the  United  States,  atten- 
tion being  first  turned  to  the  saline  deposits,  of  which  there  are 
several  possible  sources. 

Brines  and  Bitterns  (6,  7).  —  A  study  of  these  shows  that 
none  of  the  artificial  brines,  natural  brines,  or  rock-salt  deposits 
of  many  examined  contain  sufficient  potal&h  salts  to  render  them 
of  commercial  value  for  this  purpose.  The  following  table  gives 
the  composition  of  some. 

Composition  of  Solid  Matter  in  Brines  from  Sai/f  Wblls 

Ports  per  Million 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Iv  .       .      • 

11.8 

3.0 

9.4 

5.8 

4.2 

Na     . 

104.4 

122.0 

73.7 

48.0 

78.2 

Ca     . 

4.8 

0.2 

20.2 

45.6 

36.4 

Mg    . 

1.6 

tr. 

1.6 

9.8 

11.0 

CI 

179.1 

189.4 

135.0 

187.0 

202.2 

802  . 

1.6 

1.8 

2.2 

0.0 

0.8 

"Rr 

1.1 

tr. 

0.4 

3.3 

DT                  . 

6 


2.7 


135.8 
48.4 

355.2 

4.8 

11.0 


1.  Watkins,  N.  Y.,  artificial  brine;  2.  Wadsworth,  O.,  artificial  brine; 
3.  Rock  Glen,  N.  Y.,  bittern,  6  weeks'  evaporation  in  grainer,  taken  at 
time  of  run-off;  4.  Fairport  Harbor,  O.,  natural  brine;  5.  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  bittern  from  grainer.  14  days'  evaporation;  6.  Masoh,  W.  Va. 
bittern,  before  going  to  bromine  still. 

Cook,  has,  however,  noted  some  brines  from  Michigan,  one  of 
which  from  the  Monroe  formation  contains  179.24  grams  per 
liter  KCl,  and  another  from  the  Dundee  limestone  containing 
158.17  grams  per  kilogram.^ 

Saline  Lake  Beds  (8-13).  —  It  is  well  known  that  many  of 
the  depressions  found  in  the  Great  Basin  were  formerly  occupied 
by  lakes,  whose  waters  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  that 
during  their  existence  they  did  not  overflow.  Some  of  these  like 
the  former  Lake  Bonneville  and  Lake  Lahontan  had  considerable 
depth.  Large  quantities  of  soluble  saline  and  alkaline  substances 
were  carried  into  them  by  streams. 

In  addition  to  the  two  lakes  mentioned,  other  important  ones 
were  Mono,  Owens,  Searles  and  Fanamint  of  Southern  Cali- 


1  Mich.  Acad.  Sci.,  13tb  Rept.:  81,  1911. 
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Fn.   79.  —  Map   ahowjait  OweDS   and   neishboriDE  takes  of  Calitomia.     (.Afttr 
OaU,  U.  3.  Qtol.  Snrt.  BuU.  530,  1V1&.) 
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fornia;  and  Lake  Le  Conte  in  the  Imperial  VaUey  of  the  Colorado 
Desert,  California. 

If  now  such  a  large  body  of  water  evaporated,  the  assumption 
is  that  the  salts  would  be  left  as  a  crust  on  the  basin  floor  or  be 
absorbed  by  the  sands  and  clays  underlying  it.  Another  possi- 
bility is  that  residual  brines  may  be  found  in  the  sands  beneath 
the  basin  floor. 

Attractive  as  this  theory  apparently  is  on  first  thought,  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  subject  tends  to  the  beUef  that  the  outlook 
for  finding  potash  or  other  salts  imder  such  conditions  is  not  very 
promising,  so  that  most  of  the  saline  crusts,  dry-lake  areas, 
salt  flats,  sinks  or  playas  of  the  desert  region  ofi'er  little  induce- 
ment as  a  source  of  potash.  Two  cases  may,  however,  be  men- 
tioned. 

Searlea  Lake,  Calif.  (8).  In  the  evaporation  of  a  natural  saline 
solution,  containing  both  soda  and  potash,  the  latter  would  nor- 
mally remain  in  solution  much  longer,  and  hence  become  con- 
centrated in  the  residual  brine,  after  most  of  the  sodium  chloride 
had  crystallized  out,  and  theoretically  we  might  expect  to  find 
these  potash-enriched  brines  in  the  sediments  underlying  former 
lake  basins. 

The  only  important  case  of  this  sort  thus  far  discovered  is  that 
of  Searlea  Lake  (Fist.  79).    I'bis  lake,  so-called,  which  iH  kllOwii 


also  as  Borax  Flat,  is  a  dry-lake  basin  of  the  ordinary  type, 
occup3ang  a  depression  which  could  be  filled  to  a  depth  of  640 
feet  above  the  present  salt  flat  before  it  would  overflow  into  the 
Panamint  Valley  to  the  south  and  east.  This  it  evidently  did  in 
the  past,  and,  moreover,  the  water  that  contributed  to  this  former 
high  level  was  the  overflow  from  Owens  Lake. 

At  the  present  day  we  find  the  bottom  of  this  desert  basin 
'covered  by  a  great  sheet  of  solid  white  salts,  unique  in  the  variety 
of  its  saline  minerals.  This  forms  a  central  area  of  firm,  crusted 
salt,  covering  about  11  square  miles,  surroimded  by  a  zone  of 
salt-incrusted  mud  and  sand,  composed  of  salts  and  mixed  allu- 
vial material  washed  into  the  basin  from  the  surroimding  valley 
slopes. 

The  salt  of  the  central  area  is  said  tovary  from  60-100  feet  in 
thickness,  and  it  consists  of  "  a  consolidated  mass  crystallized 
from  an  evaporating  mother^Uquor  brine  in  which  the  salts  are 
still  immersed,  evaporation  being  about  balanced  by  the  influx 
of  ground  water  from  the  hill  slopes." 
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Analyses  of  the  brine  from  six  wells  gave  the  following  averages 
in  the  ignited  residue:  Si02,  .02;  As,  .06;  Mg,  0;  Ca,  0;  Na, 
33.19;  K,  6.22;  C03,7.11;  804,12.76;  01,36.39;  B4O7,  2.45.  A 
works  for  treating  the  brine  was  being  built  in  1914,  which  was 
expected  to  handle  20,000  gallons  of  brine,  turning  out  daily: 
Borax,  225  tons;  soda  ash,  508  tons;  salt,  1507  tons;  sodium 
sulphate,  593  tons;  and  potassium  chloride,  489  tons. 

Potash  rich  salts  and  brines  are  found  in  a  number  of  alkali 
lakes  of  western  Nebraska.  The  alkaU  is  supposed  to  have  been 
leached  from  the  surrounding  prairie  soil.     (I3a). 

Deep  Drilling  (9-13).  Assuming  that  soluble  potash  salts 
might  be  found  in  old  lake  bottoms,  segregated  as  layers  in  such, 
or  in  mother  liquors  of  high  concentration,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  discover  these  by  drilUng.  Holes  were  put  down  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  near  Fallon,  Nevada,  and  in 
the  Columbus  Marsh,  near  Coaldale  Nevada.  At  the  latter 
place  samples  taken  from  20-foot  sections  averaged  5.96  per  cent 
waterngoluble  salts  in  the  dried  material,  of  which  nearly  one-third 
is  potassium  chloride,  but  the  practical  value  of  such  saline 
muds  is  considered  problematical. 

Sources  of  Potash,  not  Saline  Deposits 

Aluni^ — This  mineral,  which  has  the  formula  K20:3Al203' 
4SO3  •  6H2O,  has  been  regarded  as  among  future  possibiUties, 
provided  a  sufficient  quantity  exists  and  a  proper  method  of 
extraction  can  be  employed. 

Several  other  locahties  have  been  recorded,  as  follows:  1.  At 
Mary svale,  Utah  (l).  2.  In  San  Cristobal  quadrangle,  Colo.  (2), 
where  there  are  several  areas  of  alunitized  granite,  consisting 
of  quartz,  pyrite  and  alunite,  the  latter  in  some  cases  forming 
29  per  cent  of  the  rock,  3.  Near  Patagonia,  Ariz.  (3);  and  4,  at 
Bovard,  Nev.  (4).  The  last  two  are  probably  not  of  commercial 
value. 

Igneous  Rocka  (14-17). — Potash  is  an  abundant  constit- 
uent of  some  igneous  rocks,  in  such  minerals  as  orthoclase  and 
leucite,  but  the  extraction  of  potash  from  these  has  not  yet 
been  worked  out  on  a  commercial  scale;  moreover,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  could  compete  successfully  with  that  obtained  from 

salines. 
The  possibility  of  working  feldspar  dikes  or  veins  for  this 
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purpose  has  also  been  su^ested,  but  the  total  available  quantity 
from  this  source  would  not  be  large. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  vast  quantities  of  tailings 
derived  from  the  concentration  of  the  monzonite  and  other 
disseminated  copper-bearing  rodcs  may  some  day  serve  as  a  source 
of  potash  (18). 

Other  Sources.  —  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  since  potash  vola* 
tilizes  in  the  burning  of  Portland  cement,  it  may  be  caught  while  passing 
up  the  stack  along  with  the  dust  which  is  precipitated  by  special  means, 
such  as  an  electrical  treater. 

T]|f.  i*iftr>^nt.inn  of  nntAaji  fiyyn  fha  ]ra\p  (18,  19)  deposits  along  the  Pacific 
coast  has  also  been  suggested. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

GYPSUM 

Properties  and  Occurrence.  —  Gypsum  (1,  4),  the  hydrous  sul- 
phate of  lime  (CaS04,  2H£0),  occurs  most  frequently  in  sedimen- 
tary rocks,  interbedded  with  shales,  sandstones,  and  limestones, 
and  often  more  or  less  closely  associated  with  rock  salt.  It  is  also 
found  as  surface  deposits  mixed  with  clay  (gypsite)  (11),  or  in  the 
form  of  sand  (5  Ariz.).  The  first  two  types  are  the  most  impor- 
tant conunercially.  It  also  occurs  as  efflorescent  deposits,  periodic 
lake  deposits,  in  lumps  and  plates  scattered  through  clays  or  shales, 
in  veins,  and  in  limited  quantities  in  volcanic  regions,  especially  in 
lavas  (4).  When  occurring  in  bedded  deposits  (PI.  XXV,  Fig.  2). 
it  is  often  massive,  of  crystalline  texture  or  earthy  appearance,  and 
of  variable  color,  although  most  conmionly  white  and  gray. 

Transparent,  colorless  forms,  known  as  selenite,  are  found  as  veins  or 
crystals  in  the  massive  gypsum,  or  as  plates  and  crystals  in  many  clays, 
shales,  and  limestones.  This  variety  by  itself  never  forms  deposits  of  com- 
mercial importance,  although  selenite  scales  are  sometimes  plentifully 
scattered  through  the  purer  varieties.  Alabaster  is  a  pure  white,  fine- 
grained, massive  variety,  which  is  sometimes  used  for  ornamental  work. 

m 

Gypsum  when  pure  contains  46.6  per  cent  sulphur  trioxide,  32.5 
per  cent  lime,  and  20.9  per  cent  water.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
2.3,  and  a  hardness  of  1.5  to  2.  It  is  therefore  sufficiently  soft  to  be 
easily  scratched  with  a  knife  or  even  by  the  thumb  nail. 

Anhydrite  differs  from  gypsum  chemically  in  the  absence  of  water, 
but  changes  to  it  on  exposure  to  the  air  and  moisture.  In  some  cases 
it  may  have  been  derived  from  gypsum.  When  present,  it  may 
occur  as  veinlets,  beds  or  masses  in  the  gypsum  deposit;  indeed,  itg 
irregularity  of  occurrence  is  at  times  puzzling  (PI.  XXV,  Fig.  1), 

Anhytirite  contains  41.2  p'^r  cent  lime,  58.8  per  cent  sulphur  tri- 
oxide. Its  specific  gravity  is  2.8  to  2.9  and  its  hardness  3  to  3.5. 
As  it  is  of  no  commercial  value,  it  may  cause  trouble  in  quarrying, 
if  present  in  large  quantities. 

Anhydrite  has  not  usually  been  regarded  as  very  abundant  in 
the  gypsum  deposits  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  Virginia  roinps^  and  Lane  notes  its  occiu*rence  in  the  deeper- 


1 


Fio.  1. — View  in  a.  Nova  Scotia  gypeum  quarry,  ahowing  large  mass  of  anhydrite. 
The  anhydrite  forms  the  bultreas  on  right  of  quarry  face,  and  is  Dot  removed. 
Good  gypsum  occurs  on  either  Bide  of  it.     (H.  Riei,  pholo.) 


—  Gypsum  quarry,  linden,  N  Y.     (PAoto.  loaned  in  D.  H.  Nealand.'^ 
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lying  parts  of  the  Michigan  gypsum  series.  It  is  also  found  with 
gypsum  on  top  of  the  Texas  and  Louisiana  salt  deposits.  Some 
extensive  beds  also  occur  in  Oklahoma  and  a  large  ma^  has  been 
found  in  Lyon  County,  Nevada.  Scattered  irregular  masses 
and  beds  are  abundant  in  some  of  the  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia  gypsum  areas. 

Anhydrite  may  be  overlooked  because  of  its  resemblance  to  gypsum 
and  limestone,  but  jilthough  closely  similar  to  gypsum,  the  two  can  easily 
be  distinguished  by  the  following  tests  (2^). 


Anhydrite 

Orthorhon.bic. 

Cleavage^  pseudo-cubic. 

Sp.gr.,  about  2.9. 

Hardness,  S-^i. 

Fragments  are  square  or  rectangular, 
with  parallel  extinction. 

Soluble  with  difficulty  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Little  or  no  water  in  closed  tube. 

Double  refraction  rather  strong. 


Gypsum 

Monoclinic. 

Cleavage,  perfect  in  one  direction. 

Sp.  gr.y  about  2.3. 

Hardness,  1^  to  2}. 

Fragments   are   platy   with   oblique 

extinction. 
Easily  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric 

acid. 
Abundant  water  (20.0%)  in  clpsed 

tube. 
Double  refraction  rather  weak. 


Impurities  in  Gypsum.  —  Clay  is  probably  the  conunonest 
impurity,  and  occurs  either  uniformly  distributed  through  the 
gypsum,  giving  it  an  earthy  appearance  and  gray  or  brown  color, 
or  else  it  may  be  in  layers.  Lime  carbonate  is  often  present, 
though  rarely  in  large  amounts,  although  at  times  the  g37)sum 
is  interbedded  with  layers  of  limestone.  Magnesia,  silica  and 
iron  oxide  may  also  be  present,  though  not  usually  in  large 
amounts. 

Owing  to  its  solubility,  massive  gypsum  sometimes  contains 
sink  holes  and  underground  solution  channels,  that  not  only 
permit  surface  dirt  to  wash  into  ihe  dep^C^^t^^t  interfere  at  times 
with  the  mining.  "     ""^ 

Oripn  of  Gypsum  (JK2fe,  28>^Gypsum  is  widely  distributed 
both  geographically  anj^'g^logicaily,  being  found  in  various 
horizons  from  the  SiMrian  to  the  Recent.  Most  beds  of  this 
substance  have  no  doubt  been  formed  by  the  evaporation  of 
salt  water  either  in  inland  seas  or  else  in  arms  of  the  ocean,  the 
process  of  precipitation  having  been  discussed  in  the  chapter  on 
Salt,  As  gypsum  separates  from  sea  water  after  37  per  cent  of 
the  water  is  evaporated,  while  salt  precipitates  only  after  93  per 
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cent  has  been  removed,  it  is^evident  that  prvpRiim  h^^fi  n\xy  ^^ 
dftpofiitftd  without  fjf^lt^.  This  may  also  explain  why  gypsum  is 
more  widely  distributed  than  salt;  and  the  fact  that  the  percent- 
age of  gypsum  in  salt  water  is  much  less  than  that  of  salt  probably 
accounts  for  its  usual  occurrence  in  the  thinner  deposits. 

Thin  beds  of  gypsum  may  be  formed  by  water  percolating 
through  gypsum-bearing  beds,  and  subsequently  depositing  the 
gypsum  so  dissolved,  by  evaporation  on  the  surface;  or  again, 
crusts  may  accumulate  from  the  drying  up  of  the  gypsiferous 
waters  of  playas  or  temporary  lakes. 

Gypsum  may  also  be  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  sulphides, 
such  as  pyrite,  and  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  thus  liberated 
on  lime  carbonate.  Small  quantities  are  formed  in  volcanic 
regions  through  the  action  of  sulphuric  vapors  on  the  lime  of 
volcanic  tuffs  or  other  rocks  (4). 

The  conditions  under  which  anhydrite  forms  do  not  appear  to 
be  thoroughly  understood.  According  to  Van  't  Hoff  and  Weigert, 
an hvdrite  fo^^rig  from  gypgnrn  in  sodium  chlonHp  snlyti'nna  af 

'30°  C,  while  in  sea  water  the  transformation  takes  place 


(^yuoted  by  Clarke,  4).  Lane  (12)  believes  that  all  calcium  sul- 
phate precipitated  at  a  greater  depth  than  500  feet  is  really  an- 
hydrite rather  than  gypsum.  Indeed,  some  beUeve  that  perhaps 
much  of  the  gjrpsum  now  found  was  originally  anhydrite. 

Vater  has  pointed  out  that  at  ordinary  temperatures  calcium 
sulphate  separates  from  a  saturated  salt  solution  as  gypsum.  The 
temperatures  noted  above  are  not  likely  to  be  found  in  sea  water, 
although  the  Persian  Gulf  (la)  has  a  mean  temperature  of  24°  C. 
owing  to  its  shallowness,  and  Grabau  suggests  that  if  in  such  a 
warmed  body  of  water  the  deeper  layers  had  become  a  con- 
centrated brine,  the  successive  influxes  of  calcium  sulphate, 
brought  in  by  waters  during  the  rainy  period  would,  on  passing 
through  these  brine  layer*,  be  deposited  directly  as  anhydrite, 
in  alternating  layers  with  the  salts. 

If  the  change  of  gypsum  to  anhydrite  was  brought  about  by 
penetrating  surface  waters,  it  might  account  for  the  irregularity 
of  occurrence  of  the  anhydrite  in  the  gypsum.  That  such  a 
transformation  may  extend  to  a  considerable  depth  is  shown  by 
the  deposits  at  Bex,  Switzerland  (4),  where  the  alteration  has 
reached  a  thickness  of  60  to  100  feet. 

But  if  the  anhydrite  represents  the  original  mineral,  then  its 
change  to  gypsum  must  be  accompanied  by  increase  of  volume 
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in  the  maaa,  and  one  might  expect  to  find  a  shattering  or  deforma- 
tion of  the  surrounding  beds,  a  condition  actually  found  in  some 
of  the  Paleozoic  gj-psum  bearing-strata.' 

Another  supgcstion  ia  th«t  nriginn|iy  p~"ipitntrd  K'pfniin  (JR) — 
may  change  to  anhydrite  when  buried  to  dcptha  of  l.'rflfl  fppt,  or 
more.  It  Is  more  than  probable  that  in  some  cases  gypsum  has 
been  the  original  mineral,  and  in  others  anhydrite,  especially  if 
either  occurs  ajone.  Where  the  two  are  irregularly  associated 
or  mixed,  the  one  may  be  derived  from  the  other,  but  where 
they  occur  in  separate  beds  with  sharp  and  even  lines  of  separa- 
tion, both  may  be  original. 


GypsttBi  or  gypsum  dirt^  is  an  earthy  or  sandy  variety  of 
gypsum  forming  a  surface  deposit  m  Kansas  (ll),  and  other 
western  states  (20,  24),  which  in  spite  of  its  impure  appearance, 
may  run  high  in  calcium  sulphate.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  deposit 
either  in  the  soil  or  in  shallow  lakes  supplied  by  springs  whose 
water  has  dissolved  the  calcium  sulphate  from  gypsum  beds  or 
other  rocka.  During  its  precipitation  by  the  second  method, 
its  impure  character  is  caused  by  its  becoming  mixed  with  clay 
or  sand  washed  in  from  the  land. 

•  Grabau  ond  Shcricr,  Mich.  Geol.  and  Biol.  Surv.,  Pub.  2. 
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Distribution  in  the  United  States  (Fig.  SO).  —  Nineteen  states 
and  territories  are  producers  of  gypsum,  although  three  of  these — 
New  York,  Michigan,  and  Iowa — ^produce  nearly  50  p^r  ^*^"^  ^^ 
the  totial  quantity  mined. 

The  wide  geologic  range  of  gypsum  deposits  in  the  United  States 
can  be  seen  from  the  following  table:  — 


State  or 
Tkrritobt 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Iowa 

Kansas  "" 


Michigan 
Montana" 


Permian  or 

Triassic 

Triassic  and  Tertiary  (Pliocene) 

Tertiary 

Tertiary 

Permian 

Permian 

Pleistocene 

Permian 

Lower  Carboniferous 

Lower  (Jarbonil'erous 


State  or 
Terrxtort 

Nevada 
New  Mexico 
New  York 
Ohio 
uKianoma 

South  Dakota 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Wyoming 


Age 

Triassic 

Permian 

Sjliir|p.n 

Silurian 


leistocene 
Permian 
Permian 
Permian 
Jurassic 
Carboniferous 
Triassic 


Fig.  81.  —  Map  of  New  York  showiiiK  outcrop  of  gypsum>bearing  formations 

(C/.  S.  Geol,  Sun.,  Bull.  223.) 

New  York  (13,  14)  —  In  this  state,  which  is  one  of  the  three 
largest  producers,  the  gypsum  occurs  as  rock  gypsum,  interbedded 
with  shales  and  shaly  limestones  of  Salina  (Silurian)  age.    The  beds^ 
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several  of  which  may  occur  in  the 
same  section,  are  lenticular  in  shape, 
but  of  such  horizontal  extent  that 
in  any  one  quarry  they  appear  of 
uniform  thickness  (PI.  XXV,  Fig.  2). 
In  most  quarries  they  range  from 
4  to  10  feet,  and  their  general  dip 
is  southward,  but  there  are  local 
irregularities.  The  main  gypsum 
deposits  occur  in  the  upper  part  of  unden, 
the  Salina,  while  the  salt  beds  lie 
lower  down  in  this  formation.  The 
area  of  outcrop  of  the  Salina  is 
shown  in  Fig.  81.  The  gypsum  de- 
posits, which  occur  mostly  in  the 
central  part  of  the  state,  are  usually 
impure,  except  in  Genesee  County. 
Fig.  82  shows  a  not  uncommon 
mode  of  occurrence. 
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Fio.  82. — Section  in  gypsam  deposit 
at  Linden,  N.Y.  (After  Eckel, 
U,  S.  Oeol.  Surv.,  BtUl.  223.) 


ichigan^(l2).  —  All  the  Mich- 
igan gypsum  is  rock  gypsum  and 

of  high  purity.  There  are  two  important  areas,  one  being 
in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  the  other  at  Alabaster 
on  Saginaw  Bay  (Plate  XXVI,  Fig.  1),  both  in  beds  of 
Lower  Carboniferous  age.  These  beds,  known  as  the  Grand 
Rapids  formation,  surround  the  Michigan  coal  basin,*  and  carry 
the  gypsum  in  their  lower  part.  At  Grand  Rapids,  the  gypsum 
beds,  which  are  interstratified  with  shale  and  limestone,  run  from 
6  to  12  feet  in  thickness,  and  are  worked  either  by  quarrying  or 
underground  chambers.  At  Alabaster,  Iosco  County,  the  gjrpsum, 
which  immediately  underlies  the  glacial  drift,  is  23  feet  thick. 

A  third,  possibly  productive,  area  is  near  St.  Ignace  on  the  upper 
peninsula,  but  there  the  gypsum  occurs  in  the  Salina  or  Monroe 
group  (Silurian). 

Iowa  (10).  —  Important  deposits  are  found  in  this  state  in  an  area 
of  about  25  square  miles  in  Webster  County,  especially  near  Fort 
Dodge.  The  gypsum,  which  is  presumably  of  Permian  age,  rests  on 
the  Coal  Measures,  or  the  St.  Louis  limestone  (Lower  Carboniferous), 

'  It  \B  interesting  to  note  that  wells  sunk  in  the  central  portion  of  the  basin  show 
that  the  gypsum  passes  into  anhydrite,  indicating  that  if  the  g>'psum  is  of  primary 
character  it  was  deposited  around  the  borders  of  the  old  interior  sea. 


PLiTB   XXVI 


10.  I.  — Gypsum  quarry.  Alabaster,  Mich.  Shows  gypaum  overUin  by  glacial 
drift.  The  dump  in  foregrouDd  ii  overburdeu  removed  from  gypaum.  (PAolo., 
A.  C.  Lane.) 


Flo.  2.  —  View  io  BcythestoDe  qusny,  Pike  Station,   N.  H.     (Photo.  loantd  6^ 
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and  is  covered  by  glacial  drift,  but  in  places  is  overlain  confonnably 
by  red  shales.  It  varies  from  3  to  30  feet  in  thickness,  with  an 
average  of  16  feet,  and  much  of  it  is  sufficiently  white  for  stucco. 
Kansas,  —  Gypsum  (11)  is  found  occurring  as  rock  gypsum,  or 
as  gypsite,  the  deposits  forming  a  belt  extending  across*  the  central 
part  of  the  state  in  a  northeast-southwest  direction,  and  includes 
three  important  areas,  viz.  Northern,  or  Blue  Rapids,  in  Marshall 
County,  Central,  or  Gypsum  City,  in  Dickinson  and  Saline  counties, 
and  Southern,  or  Medicine  Lodge,  in  Barber  and  Comanche  coun- 
ties. The  beds  of  rock  gypsum  are  of  Permian  age,  interbedded 
with  red  shales,  those  at  the  southern  end  of  the  belt  being  strati- 
graphically  1000  feet  higher  than  those  at  the  northern  end. 

The  gypsite  or  gypsum  dirt,  which  is  of  more  recent  age,  id  found  in  the 
oentittl  area,  as  well  as  at  a  number  of  other  localities.  The  spring  waters 
which  have  supplied  it  have  leached  the  calcium  sulphate  either  from 
the  gypsum  beds  or  the  red  shales.  The  gypsite  is  found  especially  in  the 
central  area,  and  the  deposits  were  the  first  of  their  kind  worked  in 
the  United  States. 

The  product  is  used  for  fertilizer  and  cement  plaster,  and  much  is  also 
used  for  making  Eeene*s  cement.^  The  rock,  which  is  quarried  especially 
in  the  northern  and  southern  areas,  is  white  in  color,  and  may  range  from 
8  to  16  feet  in  thickness. 

Virginia.  —  Gypsum  is  also  found  in  beds  of  Lower  Carbonif- 
erous age  in  the  Holston  Valley  of  southwestern  Virginia  (22), 
the  deposits  occurring  in  shales,  between  Carboniferous  (Green- 
brier limestone)  and  Siluro-Devonian  sandstones  (Fig.  73).  The 
section  is  faulted  up  against  the  Cambro-Silurian  hmestones,  on 
the  southeast,  and  both  the  gjrpsum  and  salt  deposits  seem  to  be 
limited  to  a  narrow  belt  bordering  on  this  fault. 

The  gypsum  occurs  in  bowlder  masses  in  gray  and  red  clays,  and  is 
interesting  because  of  the  abundant  but  irregular  occurrence  of  anhydrite, 
which  grades  into  the  gypsum.  The  rock  is  mined  partly  by  underground 
workings,  and  some  of  the  beds  are  fully  30  feet  thick.  The  product  is  used 
for  land  and  wall  plaster. 

In  Ohio  gypsum  has  been  obtained  from  the  lower  Helderberg  beds  of 
Ottawa  County,  10  miles  west  of  Sandusky.  The  material  occurs  at  differ- 
ent horizons,  the  beds  being  bent  into  rolls,  the  main  ones  having  a  thickness 
of  about  12  feet  (15,  20). 

Other  Occurrences. — Additional  occurrences  are  known  in  Wyoming 
(24,  25),  Utah  (21),  Nevada  (20),  California  (8),  Montana  (20),  Idaho  (20), 
Colorado  (9,  20),  South  Dakota  (17-19),  Oklahoma  (16),  Texas  (20),  and 
Arizona  (7,  20).     In  the  last,  as  well  as  in  New  Mexico,  there  are  found 

^  A  cement  made  by  burning  gypsum  at  high  t^^mperatures,  and  then  treating 
1%  with  alum  or  other  chemicaU. 
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important  deposits  of  gypsum  sand,  composed  of  gypsum,  grains  broken 
down  by  stream  action  and  water  from  rock  gypsum  outcrops,  and  then 
gathered  into  hills  or  dunes  by  wind  action.  Some  of  these  dunes  are  more 
than  100  feet  high.  The  utilization  of  these  sands  in  Otero  County,  New 
Mexico,  was  begun  in  1908. 

Gypsum  (6)  of  Permian  or  Triassic  age  is  known  to  occur  on  Chichagof 
Island  in  southeastern  Alaska.  The  beds,  which  are  folded  and  steeply 
tilted,  have  been  extensively  developed  during  the  last  few  years  and  shipped 
to  Tacoma  for  preparation.  It  comes  into  competition  with  similar  ma- 
terial from  the  western  states. 

Analyses  of  Gypsum.  —  The  following  analyses  indicate  the 
composition  of  gypsmn  from  different  localities  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  They  cannot  all  be  guaranteed  as  being  of 
average  character,  and  serve  mainly  to  show  variation  in  com- 
position : — 
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Distribution  of  Gyspum  in  Canada  (26,  27).—  Canada  ranks 
third  in  the  world's  production  of  gypsum,  the  United  States  and 
France  being  first  and  second  respectively,  but  over  65  per  cent 
of  the  crude  gypsum  is  exported.    The  map,  Fig.  83,  shows  a 
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number  of  occurrences,  those  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick being  the  most  important,  followed  by  Ontario,  Manitoba 
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and  British  Columbia.     In  Nova  Scotia  there  are  many  deposits, 
distributed  over  the  northern  half  of  the  province  from  Windsor 
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to  Cape  Breton,  while  in  New  Brunswick  the  deposits  are  located 
chiefly  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province,  with  Hillsborough 
and  Plaster  Rock  as  the  two  important  localities. 

The  gypsum  of  these  two  provinces  is  of  Lower  Carboniferous 
age,  and  appears  to  form  more  or  less  lens  shaped  deposits, 
associated  with  shales  and  limestones.  Anhydrite  is  a  common 
accompanying  rock  (PI.  XXV,  Fig.  1),  and  while  in  many  cases 
it  is  said  to  underlie  the  gypsum,  it  often  occurs  in  it,  in  the  form 
of  irregular  masses  and  veinlets.  Considerable  high-grade  white 
gypsimi  is  quarried  near  Hillsborough,  N.  B.  Gypsum  also  of 
Lower  Carboniferous  age  is  known  on  the  Magdalen  Islands  in 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

At  York  in  southern  Ontario,  the  Onondaga  formation  carries 
gypsum,  interstratified  with  limestone,  dolomite  and  shale. 
The  material  is  white,  and  forms  lenticular  masses  averaging 
4  feet  in  thickness,  with  some  as  much  as  11  feet  thick.  The 
northern  Ontario  deposits  are  not  worked. 

Gypsum  is  actively  worked  in  northern  Manitoba  northwest 
of  Lake  St.  Martin.  The  thinly-bedded  deposits,  which  are  some- 
times overlain  by  gypsum  earth,  may  be  10  feet  thick,  and  appear 
to  be  of  Upper  Silurian  or  Lower  Devonian  age. 

British  Columbia  contains  several  localities.  That  near 
Spatsum  on  the  Thompson  River  is  interbedded  with  crystalline 
limestone,  argillites  and  volcanic  rocks,  while  a  second,  east  of 
Grand  Prairie,  shows  one  bed  over  100  feet  thick,  and  a  second  30 
feet  thick,  associated  with  gray  schists  and  crystalline  limestone. 

Other  Foreign  Deposits.^  —  Of  these  France  is  the  most 
important,  the  extensive  Oligocene  deposits  of  the  Paris  basin 
being  a  most  important  source  of  supply.  The  gypsum  contains 
10-20  per  cent  of  calcium  carbonate,  and  soluble  silica,  which  is 
said  to  increase  the  hardness  of  the  set  plaster.  England  is  the 
only  other  important  European  producer,  the  chief  deposits 
being  found  in  the  Triassic  of  Cumberland,  Nottinghamshire  and 
Staffordshire. 

A  number  of  other  countries  contribute  to  the  World's  supply 
(See  table  p.  258),  but  they  are  far  behind  the  countries  mentioned. 

Uses  (l,  12).  —  Gypsum  is  sold  either  in  the  ground,  uncal- 
cined  condition,  or  after  calcining  and  screening. 

Uncalcined  gypsum  is  used  in  large  quantities  as  a  retardei 
for  Portland  cement,  and  in  the  past  much  was  employed  foi 

^  For  ]i6sum6  see  Dammer  and  Tietse,  Nutzbaren  Mineralien,  II:  64,  1914. 
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fertilizing  purposes  under  the  name  of  land  plaster.  Other  applica- 
tions are  for  crayon  manufacture,  as  an  mgredient  of  steam  pipe 
coveringfir  as  a  body  for  some  paints,  and  as  a  food  adulterant 
under  the  name  of  terra  alba.  The  pure  white  rock  gypsum, 
known  as  alabaster,  has  been  used  for  statuary,  basins,  vases  and 
other  objects  for  interior  decoration. 

Calcining  Gypsmn.  ^  When  heated  to  250®  P.,  gypsum  loses  a  portion 
of  its  water  of  hydration,  but  if  finely  ground  has  the  property  of  recom- 
bining  with  it.  If  heated  to  300*"  F.  to  400 '^  F.,  it  is  said  to  lose  this  power 
and  is  called  dead^umed.^  In  addition  to  dehydration,  burning  also  breaks 
up  the  crystals  into  minute  particles.  The  set  is  due  to  the  fbrmation  of 
a  crystalline  network  of  the  rehydrated  grains. 

Since  calcined  gypsum  sets  in  from  6  to  10  minutes,  some  retarding  ma- 
terial, such  as  organic  matter  from  slaughter-house  refuse,  is  often  added 
to  it,  and  thus  the  setting  process  may  be  delayed  from  2  to  6  hours. 
Those  plasters  which  set  slowly  are  termed  cement  plasters. 

The  following  analyses  show  the  composition  of  (1)  uncalcined  gypsum; 
(2)  the  calcined  rock;  and  (3)  the  plaster  after  it  has  taken  up  wat«r  and 
set.  From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  the  plast-er  takes  up  the  amount  of 
water  lost  in  calcination. 


Series  of  Analyses  showinq  Changes  in  Gtpsum  during  Burning 

0 

AND  After  Setting 


Crude 

Finished 

Set 

SiOs  and  Insol.  res 

12.29 

14.31 

12.03 

Fe208*and  AI2O8 

2.27 

2.16 

1.62 

CaO 

29.67 

33.53 

30.05 

MgO 

.78 

.91 

.61 

SOj 

34.87 

39.85 

35.73 

CO2 

3.52 

4.11 

3.55 

H2O 

16.07 

4.81 

16.38 

In  its  calcined  form,  gypsum  comparatively  free  from  impurities 
is  known  as  plaster  of  paris,  and  has  the  following  uses  dependent 
on  its  property  ol  nardening  or  setting  when  mixed  with  water: 
stiicg2j)lastering  for  walls,  whitewash,  pottery  molds,  statuary, 
dental  purposes,  and  as  a  bed  for  polishing  plate  glass.  Hard 
finish  plasters,  such  as  Keene's  Cement,  etc.,  and  partition  blocks 
consisting  of  plaster  of  paris  with  other  substances  are  being  used 
in  increasing  quantity. 

Production  of  Gypsum.  —  Michigan,  New  York,  and  Iowa  are 
the  leading  producers,  but  other  states  contribute  considerable 
amounts.^ 

^  Recent  experiments  show  that  "  dead-burned  "  gypsiim  if  ground  to  .005  mm' 
sets  readily  with  water.     W.  D.  Bancroft,  personal  communicatioo. 
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Marketed  Production  op  Gypsum  in  the  United  States,  1910-1914, 

IN  Short  Tons 


Sold  without  Cai 

[.CININO 

Sold  ab 

Calcined  Plasteb 

Year 

Quantity 

Value 

Average 

Price  per 

Ton 

Quantity 

Value 

Average 

Price  per 

Ton 

Total 
Valub 

1910 
1911 
1012 
1013 
1014 

421,820 
387,480 
441.608 
463.136 
443.087 

$660,497 
680,470 
623,622 
607,066 
646.790 

$1 .  59 
1 .  52 
1.41 
1.51 
1.46 

1.583,669 
1,598,418 
1,731,674 
1.773.849 
1.656.066 

$5,858,.532 
5,872.556 
6,940.386 
6,077,756 
6.249.190 

$3.70 
3.67 
3.43 
3.43 
3.77 

$6,523,020 
6,462,035 
6,563,008 
6,774,822 
6,805,089 

The  imports  of  gypsum  for  1914  were  valued  at  $444,841. 


World's  Production  of  Gypsum 


Country 

Short 
Tons 

Value 

Country 

Short 
Tons 

Value 

Algeria  (1012)  .     . 
Australia  (1912)    . 
Canada  (1013).     . 
Cyprus  (1912)       . 
France  (1912)  .     . 

69,965 

15.767 

636,370 

5,571 

1,979,596 

$125,064 
60,145 

1,447,739 
13.865 

3,330,311 

1 

Germany  (1912)  . 
C5reece    .... 
India  (1912)     .     . 
United  Kingdom 
(1913)       .     .     . 
United  SUtes(1913) 

62,957 

2,475 

23,657 

319,579 
2,699,508 

$24,683 

• 

440,174 
6.774.822 

Production  of  Gypsum  in  Canada,  1912-1914,  in  Short  Tons 


1912 

1913 

1914 

Province 

Tons 

Value 

Tons 

Value 

Ton« 

Value 

Nova  Scotia  .     .     . 
New  Brunswick  . 
OntMrio      .... 

376.082 
82.757 
53.119 
66.500 

$481,493 
185.821 
176,0.'>6 
481.250 

404.801 

103.954 

02.315 

65.100 

200 

$479,515 

279.395 

208.029 

479.500 

1,300 

303,155 
79.083 
81,219 
53.423 

$368,931 
200.680 
204,033 

^lanitoba  .... 

382.563 

Rr.  Columbia      .     . 

Total 

578.458 

$1,324,620 

636.370 

$1,447,739 

510,663 

$1,137,157 

Imports  and  Exports  of  Gypsum  for  Canada 


Imports,  1913 


Exports,  1914 


Crude  Gyspum 

Ground  Gypsum     Plaster  of  Paris 

Short  Tons 

Value 

$21,763 

$11,770                    $154,719 

345.830 

$404,234 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

FERTILIZERS 

Under  this  term  are  included  a  number  of  mineral  substances, 
limestone  (p.  187),  mad  (p.  191),  pypsuna  (p.  244),  phosphate  of 
lime,  ^eensand,  fguano^  kainite  (K2SO4,  MgS04,  MgCU,  6  H2O) 
(p.  213),  and  niter  (p.  232),  which  are  of  value  for  adding  to  the  soil 
to  increase  its  supply  of  plant  food  and  also  in  some  cases  correct 
its  physical  condition.  Some  of  these  have  other  uses  as  well,  and 
have  been  discussed  elsewhere  on  those  pages  indicated  by  the 
nimibers  following  them  in  the  foregoing  lines. 

Phosphate  of  Lime.  —  This  occurs  both  as  crystalline  phosphate 
of  lime,  or  apatite,  associated  with  crystalline  rocks.and  rock  phos- 
phate usually  associated  with  stratified  rocks. 

Ap^tit^  (6. 8^;  —  This  mineral  when  pure  contains  about  90  per 
cent  tricalcii;  phosphate,  and  10  per  cent  calcium  fluoride,  which 
may  be  replaced  by  calcium  chloride.  It  is  widely  distributed  in 
some  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks,  especially  granites,  gneisses, 
and  some  crystalline  limestones,  but  rarely  in  sufficient  quantity  or 
in  sufficiently  concentrated  masses  to  render  its  extraction  prof- 
itable, at  least  while  the  supply  of  amorphous  phosphate  lasts. 
So,  competition  with  rock  phosphate  has  restricted  mining  to  a  few 
localities  where  it  is  associated  with  other  valuable  minerals. 

In  the  United  States  apatite  has  been  produced  for  several  years 
^tMineviUe.N.Y.  (7)  where  it  occurs  disseminated  in  small  grains 
through  the  magnetite,  forming  sometimes  as  much  as  5  per  cent  of 
the  ore.  In  the  process  of  magnetic  separation  the  apatite  is  re- 
moved as  tailings,  the  first  grade  of  these  carrying  about  60  per 
cent  tricalcium  phosphate,  and  the  second  about  30  per  cent. 
They  are  used  in  fertilizer  manufacture. 

A  unique  as  well  as  extensive  occurrence  of  phospbatic  material  ia 
found  at  two  localities  in  Nelson  (figured  under  Titanium)  and  Roanoke 
oounties,  Virginia.  The  rock  which  Watson  has  named  NeUonite  (8  a) 
consists  of  a  hard  granular  aggregate  of  white  apatite  and  black  ilmenite, 
and  forms  dike-like  masses  in  metamorphic  igneous  rocks.  The  commercial 
value  of  this  material  as  a  source  of  phosphate  remains  to  be  proven. 
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Large  quantities  of  crystalline  apatite  were  formerly  produced 
in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  where  the  material  is  found  in  pei^atites 
associated  with  much  pyroxene,  phlogopite,  hornblende,  etc. 
The  output  at  present  is  very  limited,  as  the  material  cannot 
compete  with  the  cheaper  and  more  easily  ground  rock  phosphate. 
That  produced  is  a  by-product  from  mica  mining. 
J^yk  Pf^^<}ph^(yg  g  4a,  8).  —  These,  though  composed  chiefly 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  also  carry  variable  quantities  of  other  sub- 
stances as  will  be  explained  below.  They  are  sometimes  called 
phosphoriteSf  although  this  term  should  probably  be  restricted 
to  the  purer,  denser,  fine-grained  forms.  ^ 

Rock  phosphates  may  be  roughly  classified  as  follows: 

I.  Bedded  deposits,  consisting  of,  (a)  beds  of  massive  phosphate, 
of  continuous  or  lens-shaped  character,  and  varying  purity; 
(6)  nodules  in  sedimentary  rocks;  (c)  bone  beds  mixed  with  more 
or  less  phosphatic  material. 

II.  Replacement  depo^sits,  formed  by  the  leaching  of  phos- 
phate from  guano  or  higher-lying  phosphatic  formations,  and 
its  deposition  in  lower-lying  calcareous  rocks. 

III.  Cavity  fillings  deposited  from  solution,  and  including; 
(a)  irregular  cavities  in  limestones,  or  (6)  fissures  in  limestones  or 
other  rocks.  These  represent  phosphates  of  high  purity,  and 
some  replacement  may  accompany  the  filling. 

IV.  Residual  deposits. 

V.  Mechanically  formed  deposits  (placers),  of  marine  or  stream 
origin. 

Minerals  in  Phosphate  Rock.  —  The  chief  minerals  in  phos- 
phate rock  are  calcium  phosphates.  According  to  Rogers  (13) 
phosphate  rock  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  two  minerals, 
amorphous  collophanite,  largely  a  solid  solution  of  calcium  car- 
bonate in  calcium  phosphate,  and  crystalline  dahllite,  a  calcium 
carbonophosphate  with  the  formula  Ca6(P04)4CaC08iH20, 
analogous  to  fluorapatite.  The  amorphous  collophanite  gradu- 
ally changes  to  dahllite.  Hydroapatite  is  sometimes  present  in 
mammillary  masses  resembling  chalcedony. 

Phosphates  of  iron  or  aluminum  may  be  present  in  small 
amounts,  and  calcium  carbonate  is  not  rare,  though  never  present 
in  large  quantity.  Other  substances  may  include  quartz,  clay 
and  even  small  amounts  of  fluorine,  titanium,  manganese,  etc. 

^  See  Dana,  Syst.  Min.,  p.  762;  Daxnmer  and  Tietic,  Nutibaren  Mineralien,  XL* 
106,  1914;  Merrill,  Non-Metallic  Minerals,  p.  268;  Stutie,  Nicht-£ne,  p.  266. 
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Ob^ectionahUi  JntnuriiiRR.  —  These  may  be  objectionable  be- 
cause they  take  the  place  of  just  so  much  phosphate,  or  because 
they  interfere  with  the  process  of  manufacturipig  acid  phosphate. 
Iron  and  alumina  are  the  most  objectionable  from  the  latter  view- 
point, and  hence  phosphate  is  sold  under  a  guarantee  not  to 
exceed  2  to  4  per  cent  of  iron.  Alumina  if  present  as  silicate  is 
said  to  be  more  injurious  than  aluminum  phosphate. 

A  small  amount  of  calcium  carbonate  is  beneficial,  since  its 
reaction  with  the  acid  added  generates  heat  which  promotes 
subsequent  reactions  among  the  other  constituents,  and  the  car- 
bon dioxide  gas  given  off  facilitates  drying.  Fluorine  if  present 
in  any  quantity  is  objectionable  because  of  the  obnoxious  gas 
generated,  when  the  phosphate  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid. 
This  trouble  is  met  with  more  in  using  apatite  than  with  rock 
phosphate. 

Origin  of  Phosphate  Deposits  (2,  4,  8).  —  Considering  the 
somewhat  varied  mode  of  occurrence  of  amorphous  phosphate  it 
is  obvious  that  diHerent  deposits  may  have  been  formed  in  diflferent 
ways. 

We  may  perhaps  regard  the  igneous  and  other  crvsta])ine  rocks 
as  the  ultimate  source  of  the  element  phosphorus^  The  phosphate 
minerals,  of  which  apatite  is  the  commonest,  may  on  the  weather- 
ing of  the  rock  be  attacked  by  the  soil  waters,  different  inorganic 
phosphates  showing  different  degrees  of  solubility,  and  their 
solubility  varying  also  with  the  conditions. 

Thus  the  presence  of*  decaying  organic  matter  in  water  seems 
to  increase  the  solubility  of  phosphate  minerals,  and  carbonated 
water  appears  to  exert  a  similar  influence,  as  does  also  sodium 
chloride.^  Surface  waters  gather  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air, 
or  from  the  soil,  where  they  also  collect  organic  acids.  These 
then  attack  the  phosphate  compounds  found  in  the  rocks. 

While  a  part  of  this  dissolved  phosphate  of  lime  is  no  doubt 

taken  up  by  plants  or  held  in  the  soil,  other  portions  may  be 

carried  to  thc_gea.    There  a  portion  of  it  may  be  abstracted  by 

] marine  animals^n  the  construction  of  their  shell  covering  or 

(^skeletonsC^  1  he  actual  percentage  of  calcium  phosphate  in  these 

hard  parts  is  not  high,  but  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 

It  has  been  found  in  the  case  of  certain  swamp  waters  in  South 
Carolina,  that  calcium  phosphate  was  dissolved  when  organic 
matter  was  present  to  furnish  organic  acids.    If  these  same 

*  Patten  aad  Wasgaman,  Dept.  Agric,  Bur.  Soib.  Bull.  52. 
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solutions^  stood  for  a  time  over  marl,  the  phosphate  was  pre- 
cipitated. Phosphate  may  also  be  precipitated  on  the  sea 
floor,  either  as  grains  or  Dodules,  or  sometimes  apparently  by 
replacement  of  calcium  carbonate  of  shells  by  calcium  phos- 
phate. 

A  p^arin^  deposit  might  therefore  contain  phosphate  form^]f| 
by^nemical  precipitation,  as  well  as  that  contained  in  bones  and 
shells,  and  such  a  deposit  might  or  might  not  D^  sufficiently  rich 
to  work. 

These  primary  deposits,  however,  may  become  the  source  of 
richeronesof  a  secondary  nature  by:  (1)  Leaching  out  of  calcium 
carbonate  from  phosphatic  limestones,  leaving  the  phosphate 
behind;  (2)  removal  of  the  phosphate  by  solution,  and  its 
redeposition  by  replacement  at  a  lower  horizon;  or  (3)  erosion 
of  the'  phosphate  formation,  and  mechanical  concentration  of 
nodules  and  bones,  in  streams. 

We  can,  therefore,  see  that  phosphate  deposits  may  in  some 
cases  exhibit  considerable  complexity  of  origin,  involving  in  some 
cases  several  shifts  of  the  phosphatic  material. 


ROCK  PHOSPHATES   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Florida  (13, 14, 15). — This  state  is  at  present  the  most  important 


phosphate  producer,  although  the  full  extent  and  value  of  the 
deposits  were  unsuspected  until  the  discovery  of  large  beds  along 
the  Peace  River  in  1887.  Three  distinct  types  have  been  recog- 
nized, viz.,  l^gQ^jq^,  land  pebble,  and^^snggg^^e,  but  the  last 
is  no  longer  important,  or  even  worked.  Their  mode  of  occur- 
rence, origin  and  location  is  different. 

The  hard  rock  phosphate  lies  in  a  general  north-south  belt, 
about  100  miles  long,  roughly  paralleling  the  Gulf  Coast,  while 
the  land-pebble  deposits  are  found  farther  south,  chiefly  in  Polk 
and  Hillsboro  counties  (Fig.  84) . 

The  hard  rock  phosphate,  rests  on  and  replaces  the  porous  and 
cavernous  Ocala  limestone  (Lower  Oligocene).  It  consists  of 
boulders  and  lumps  of  phosphate  rock,  mixed  with  sands,  clays, 
flint  nodules,  etc.,  the  phosphate  often  forming  more  than  10  to 
25  per  cent  of  the  entire  mass. 

There  have  been  different  opinions  expressed  regarding  the 
origin  of  the  hard-rock  formation,  but  Sellards  (14)  especially, 
has  shown  that  the  Ocala  limestone  was  formerly  covered  by  the 
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Chattahoochee  limestone  and  Alum  Bluflf  sands.    These  have 
disintegrated  in  situ,  and  the  Alum  Bluff  fonnation,  which  is 
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Fio.  84.  —  Map  showing  phosphate  areas  of  Florida.     (After  SeUard^  Fla.  OeoL 

Surv.f  7th  Ann.  Rept.) 


distinctly  phosphatic,  has  by  leaching  supplied  the  p'iiosphate 
which  was  carried  downward  and  redeposited  at  a  lower  level, 
often  by  replacement  of  the  limestone,  the  shells  of  which!. were 
in  some  cases  completely  phosphatized.    There  was  also  some 


Fig.  1.  — Bock  phoaphate  mine  near  Ocals,  Fla.      (PAolo.,  A.  W.  Ehea/er.) 


do.     Shows   the   altenUitiDg   layers  of 
iW.  F.  FerrUr,  photo.) 
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precipitatioD  of  the  phosphate  in  cavities,  as  shown  by  the 
botiyoidal  and  stalactitic  forms. 

The  thickness  of  the  hard-rock  phosphate  formation  is  often 
from  30  to  50  feet,  and  in  exceptional  cases  100  feet  (14),  the 
high-grade  material  averaging  77  to  80  per  cent  tricalcic  phosphate. 

The  land  pebble  phosphate  (Fig.  84)  is  a  conglomerjlte  of  peb- 
bles, sands  ard  clay,  formed  by  the  sea  advancing,  probably  with 
minor  oscillations  in  level,  across  the  exposed  surface  of  a  great 
phosphatic  marl,  the  Alum  Bluff  formation,  whil^  the  overburden 
sands  represent  that  part  of  the  formation  deposited  following 
the  accumulation  of  the  pebble  conglomerate.  Within  the 
phosphate  bed,  the  rock  has  been  improved  by  secondary  enrich- 
ment by  downward-  and  lateral-moving  waters,  because  the  pebbles 
of  the  phosphate  carry  considerably  more  P2O6  than  those  of  the 
parent  rock. 

The  pebble  phosphate  appears  to  be  8  to  12  feet  thick,  with 
a  maximum  of  18  to  20  feet.  In  the  workable  deposits  the 
phosphate  makes  up  10  to  25  per  cent  of  the  whole,  while  the 
marketed  material  runs  from  60-74  per  cent  tricalcic  phosphate. 

Hard-rock  phosphate,  if  in  large  lumps,  is  first  crushed,  after  which,  it, 
together  with  finer  material,  passes  through  a  log  washer  to  separate  dirt 
and  sand.  Land  pebble  is  put  through  a  similar  washing  process,  some- 
times preceded  by  screening.  After  leaving  the  cleanser,  hard  rock  is  sorted 
on  a  picking  table. 

Both  kinds  of  phosphate  must  be  dried  before  shipment.  Not  a  little 
phosphoric  acid  is  to  be  regarded  as  lost  in  the  low-grade  material  which 
is  thrown  on  the  dump,  and  methods  for  saving  this  are  needed. 

South  Carolina.  —  Phosphate  is  found  both  on  the  land  and  in  the  river 
bottoms  in  a  belt  about  60  miles  long  lying  inland  from  Charleston  and 
Beaufort  (8,  20,  21).  The  phosphate,  which  rarely  averages  much  over 
1  foot  in  thickness,  is  commonly  of  nodular  character,  and  often  con- 
tains many  bones  and  teeth.  The  presence  of  these  animal  remains,  in- 
cluding both  land  and  marine  forms,  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  the 
deposits  were  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  bones  and  excrements  along 
a  shore  line,  probably  of  Upper  Miocene  (Tertiary)  age.  Leaching  of  these 
remains  may  have  permitted  a  later  replacement  of  limestone  or  the  forma- 
tion of  phosphatic  concretions  in  swamp  bottoms. 

Two  forms  are  recognized,  viz.,  land  rock  (the  typ)e  now  mined)  and  river 
rock  The  foimer  ranges  from  1  to  3  feet  in  thickness  and  is  overlain  by 
green  sand  marl.  The  river  rock  is  little  more  than  water-worn  fragments 
of  the  first  type,  and  is  mined  from  the  river  channels.  The  rock  now  shipped 
averages  about  61  per  cent  bone  phosphate. 

The  South  Carolina  phosphate  rock  was  worked  as  early  as  1867,  and 
the  production  increased  up  to  1893,  but  since  then  it  has  fallen  off  almost 
steadily. 
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Tennessee  (22-28).  —  Since  the  recognition,  in  1893,  of  con- 
siderable  quantities  of  high-grade  phosphates  in  western  middle 
Tennessee  (Fig.  85),  there  have  been  important  developments 
of  the  deposits. 

Three  tvnes  of  phosphate  deposits  are  recognized,  viz. :  brown, 
blue  and  white. 


mxwn  Phosphate  (26).    This  is  more  or  less  confined  to  the 
southwestern  portions  of  the  Central  Basin  of  Tennessee,  with 
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Fio.  85. — Map  showing  distribution  of  phosphates  in  Tennessee.     (Adapted  /rom 

Ruhnif  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.  LXXXIII.) 

Moimt  Pleasant  as  the  most  important  producing  district 
(Fig.  85).i 

It  occurs  as  a  residuum  filling  solution  cavities  or  pockets  in 
phosphatic  limestone  (Fig.  87),  which  have  been  formed  by  the 
leaching  action  of  surface  waters,  that  removed  the  lime  car- 
bonate. Where  the  parent  rock  has  not  been  ex{)osed  to  weather- 
ing action  no  concentration  has  occurred. 

Two  types  of  deposit  are  recognized,  viz:.  (1)  Rim  or  coUgr 
deposits  (Plate  XXVIII,  Fig.  2)  in  which  a  more  or  less  connected 

1  More  recently  described  residual  deposits  in  Cambrian  are  found  in  Johnson 
Co.  (Jenkins,  Res.  of  Tenn.,  VI:  51,  1916.) 
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group  encircles  a  hill,  and  (2)  Blanket  deposits  formed  where  the 
limestone  is  exposed  to  weathering  action  over  a  considerable  area. 
The  two  types  grade  into  one  another. 
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Fio.  86.  —  Vertical  section  showing  geologic  position  of  Tennessee  phosphates. 

{After  Hayes.) 

A  dominant  factor  is  the  presence  of  major  joints  striking 
N.  60®  W.,  and  it  is  along  these  that  the  weathering  proceeds 
(Fig.  87),  resulting  in  long  narrow  trenches,  called  cutters  (Plate 
XXVIII,  Fig.  1),  filled  with  the  commercially  v^l\^«hiP.  pHhaphaf/^ 


Pun  XXVlll 


Tta.  2.  -^  ColUr  depont  of  broim  TeimesBee  phosphate  arouad  base  of  hill.    (/.  £ 
Hook,  pholo.) 
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Fi()>  87.  —  Sectkina,  showing  development  of  "cutters"  of  brown  phoephate 
(Afler  Hook.  ilin.  Ba.  Ttnn.,  tV.  No.  2.  1914.) 
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These  average  about  15  feet  in  depth,  and  10  feet  in  width,  with 
maxima  of  45  feet  and  20  feet  respectively. 

The  commercial  rock  is  either  of  a  porous,  platy,  coherent 
structure,  or  of  a  loose,  sandy  nature. 

The  Bigby  limestone  (Ordovician)  from  which  the  phosphate 
is  derived,  is  when  fresh,  of  dense,  crystalline  nature,  usually 
banded  with  thin  black  layers,  which  are  more  phosphatic  than 
the  rest  of  the  rock,  and  produce  the  best  quality  of  platy  phos- 
phate. 

'  After  mining,  the  brown  phosphate  is  put  through  a  washer  to 
eliminate  clay,  iron  oxide,  chert,  limestone  lumps,  and  other 
foreign  matter.  The  washed  product  is  sold  under  a  guarantee 
of  from  70  to  80  per  cent  bone  phosphate,  the  maximum  specified 
amounts  of  combined  iron  and  alumina  in  each  case  being  6^ 
and  4  per  cent. 

Bhie  ^ock  (26).  In  Hickman,  Lewis,  Maury,  and  Perry 
counties,  especially,  there  occurs  a  phosphatic  stratum,  just 
below  the  Chattanooga  shale  in  the  Devonian,  which  varies 
from  a  few  inches  up  to  2  or  3  feet  in  thickness.  The  more 
purely  phosphatic  portion,  known  as  blv£  rock,  grades  into  non- 
phosphatic  sandstone  or  shale.  Structurally  it  may  be  oolitic, 
compact,  conglomeratic  or  shaly.  Just  above  it  in  the  Chatta- 
,  nooga  shale  is  a  layer  of  flat  phosphate  nodules. 

The  blue  rock  appears  to  be  a  sediment,  which  has  not  been 
altered  since  its  deposition,  the  phosphatic  material  having  been 
supposedly  derived  from  the  subaerial  decay  of  phosphatic 
Ordovician  Umestones,  and  mechanically  concentrated  by  ocean 
currents  into  the  lenticular  deposits  from  which  it  is  now  mined. 

The  blue  rock  after  mining  is  crushed  fine. 

Wf^^t^  Phnimhnf/i^  —  (23,  25,  27,  28).  This  is  found  in  Perry  and 
Decatur  counties,  and  is  directly  associated  with  Silurian  lime- 
stone and  with  breccias  of  Camden  chert.  Three  varieties  of 
phosphate  are  recognized,  all  of  which  are  clearly  the  result  of 
transportation  and  deposition  by  underground  water.  They  are: 
(1)  SjlflfiT/,  representing  an  originally  siliceous  limestone,  from 
which  the  calcium  carbonate  has  been  dissolved,  and  calcium 
phosphate  deposited  in  its  place.  The  phosphate,  which  forms 
27  to  33  per  cent  of  the  rock  is  therefore  a  replacement;  (2) 
Breccia,  forming  irregular  masses  of  surface  character,  and  con- 
sisting of  small  angular  fragments  of  chert,  embedded  in  a  matrix 
of  phosphate;   (3)  LameUar,  consisting  of  thin  parallel  layers  or 
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plates,  deposited  from  solutions,  and  filling  pre-existing  solution 
channels,  or  as  a  matrix  around  chert  fragments.  This  is  the 
most  important  type. 

The  Phosphatic  material  has  probably  been  derived  from  the 
formerly  overlying  Devonian  rock,  but  since  its  deposition  is 
closely  associated  with  the  movement  of  water  through  irregular 
solution  channels,  its  distribution  must  be  regarded  as  more  or 
less  uncertain. 

Analyses  of  Phosphate 


Bone  phoephAte 
FeiOt  .  .  . 
AlfOs  ... 
CaCOi  ... 
FeSt  ... 
SiOt.  ... 
HjO.     ... 
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Ca«(P04)« 

58.25 

54.88 

59.51 

Fp-Oi 

A!jO 

3.12 
2.08 

1.12 
2.00 

1.00 

|2.63 

Insol. 

11.89 

CaCO» 

0.20 

.88 

10.90 

7.79 

CaCOa 

7.98 

8.20 

8.61 

FeSt 

1.49 

1.70 

8iO« 

3.19 

54.48 

HfO 

3.11 

1.90 

H>0 

/6.58 

5.80 

4.31 

Org. 

Western  States  (31-39).  —  Large  areas  of  phosphate  rock 
have  been  discovered  in  the  western  states  (Fig.  88),  within  the 
last  few  years.  The  deposits,  which  are  said  to  be  the  most  exten- 
sive thus  far  discovered  in  the  world,  will  no  doubt  prove  to  be  of 
great  importance  in  the  future,  although  at  present  their  develop- 
ment has  been  retarded,  partly  by  lack  of  transportation  facilities 
and  limited  demand. 
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no.  86.  —  Map  of  parts  of  Idaho,  WjroniiDi;,  and  Utah,  showing  localities  of  Uppei 
CarboDlfetoUB  rocks  coni  aining  phosphate  beds.  (After  Wetkt  and  Ferrirr,  V.  S, 
Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  315,  1006.) 
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They  extend  for  a  distance  of  200  miles  north  of  Ogden,  Utah, 
into  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  and  have  also  been  found  near  Ellis- 


Fig.  90.  —  Section  showing  structure  of  phosphate  bearing  formations  in  Wyoming. 

(U.  S.  GeoL  Surv.) 


Fig.  91.  —  Section  of  Carboniferous  strata  on  north  side  of  Montpelier  Creek,  Ida 
(A/ter  Weeks  and  Ferrier,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  315,  1906.) 

ton,  Melrose,  and  other  places  in  Montana.  The  earlier  reports 
place  them  in  the  Park  City  formation  of  the  Permian,  but  some 
of  the  later  ones  assign  the  phosphate  beds  to  the  Phosphoria 
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formation,  which  is  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  the  two  upper 
members  of  the  Park  City,  and  also  of  the  phosphatic  beds  above 
the  Quadrant  formation  of  the  Melrose  and  Elliston  district. 

The  phosphate  forms  beds  interstratified  with  Umestones  and 
shales,  the  series  in  all  cases  having  been  much  disturbed  by 
folding  and  faulting.  Those  of  the  Georgetown  area  have  been 
involved  in  the  great  Bannock  thrust  fault.^ 

In  hand  specimens  the  phosphate  is  seen  to  be  dense,  with  an 
oolitic  texture.  It  is  dark  brown  when  fresh,  but  becomes  bluish 
white  on  weathering.  Under  the  microscope  it  shows  an  iso- 
tropic mineral,  possibly  collophanite,  and  a  doubly  refracting 
phosphate,  possibly  quercyite. 

The  lime  phosphate  content  of  the  workable  beds  varies  from 
65  to  80  per  cent  with  an  average  of  70  per  cent. 

Just  how  the  phosphate  has  been  formed  is  not  conclusively 
settled,  the  only  certain  fact  being  that  it  has  been  precipitated  in 
some  manner  on  the  ocean  floor. 

The  following  analyses  will  serve  to  show  its  composition: 


Analyses  of  Western  Phosphates 
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CaO  .... 

45.34 

50.97 

46.80 

48.91 

PsO,  . 

27.32 

36.35 

32.05 

33.61 

AlsO, 

.89 

.50 
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.97 

FeaOi.     . 

.73 

.26 

.33 

.40 

MgO      < 

.28 

.22 

.26 

.33 

NaaO      . 

1.10 

2.00 

2.08 

.97 
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.48 

.47 

.58 

.34 

SO,    . 
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2.16 
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1.82 

9.40 

2.62 
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.46 

CO,  . 

6.00 

1.72 

2.14 

2.42 
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.60 

.40 

.66 

.40 

H,O(110*»C.). 

1.04 

.48 

.61 

1.02 

HiO  . 

I 

1                  4 

1.14 

.57 

.75 

1.34 

51,15 

35.09 

2.20 

.10 


4.49 


1.  Main  bed,  Cokeville,  Wyo.;  2.  Crawford  Mts.,  Utah;  3.  Between  Morgan 
and  Devil's  Slide,  Utah;  4.  Eight  miles  E.  of  Georgetown,  Idaho; 
5.  Melrose,  Mont.;  Nos.  1-4,  U.  S.  G.  S.,  Bull.  430;  No.  5,  Bull.  470. 


*  Richards  and  Mansfield.  Jour.  Geol.  XX:  681,  1912. 
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Altfaou^  thft  ■wpatftm  nhtfpphfttft  hftHa  awm  to  He  chiefly  in  the 
Permian,  still  others  are  known  to  occur  in  the  Mississippian  of 
TJtah.i 

AriaTtatu  (tO,  II,  12).  —  Phosphate  depoeits  have  been  dev«lD|)ed  on 
I^erty  Creek,  oa  the  western  edge  of  Indepeodenoe  County,  but  tbe  bedi 


Flo.  92a.  —  Oolitic  pbnq>hat«,  Fio.  036.  —  Bigbee  limcslonB.  Mt.  PleM- 

Cokbville,  Wyo.     X30.  ant.  Ton n.    Oolitic  bodin  laraoly 

phnphBto;     light    Ktuund    calcit« 
with  phosphate  gniiia,      X-'M. 

eact«nd  from  »bout  10  miles  northeast  of  Batesville,  to  St.  Joe  in  Seamy 
County,  a  distance  of  about  80  miles.  The  phosphate  which  forma  a 
bed  2  to  6  feet  thiok  in  the  Caaon  shale  of  the  Ordovioian  is  light  cray, 
homogeneous  and  oonglomeratic  with  small  pebbles.  It  oarries  from  25 
to  73  per  cent  lime  phosphate.  The  following  section  is  shown  on  Ijjferty 
Creek  (fig.  93). 


Brovn  to  bluk  tbtit 

Onwn  to  d«r-L  t^ty  Bhale  .......  ^    .. 

Hi^-cmde  phospbate  .......•..-»-.,..■ 

Tiow-iTiuio  phc»pha(«  ..»-....---..-»,.. 
Ptrtk  B.yuu  llm«u>iw 

The  Arkonaaa  phosphates  were  discovered  in  1895,  but  were  not  developed 
until  1900.  The  field  will  be  of  doubtful  importanoe  until  low  and  medium- 
grade  rook  is  marketable. 

*Petenen,  W.,  Sdenoe,  No.  20,  1014,  p.  76S. 
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The  true  nature  of  these  phosphate  deposits  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  recognized  for  some  years. 

Branner  and  Newsom  considered  them  to  be  deep-sea  (though  not  abysmal) 
deposits,  formed  from  the  droppings  of  fishes  and  other  marine  animals,  and 
to  accumulations  of  organio  matter  that  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  quiet 

Purdue  believed  the  beds  to  have  been  bid  down  near  shore  as  the  sea 
advanced  landward,  and  the  phoaphatic  nature  as  due  mainly  to  fragments 
of  organio  tnattor.  but  may  have  been  in  part  the  droppings  of  marine 
animals.  The  conglomerate  character  is  thought  by  him  to  confirm  the 
■hallow-water  theory. 

Other  Phoiphate  Oecurrenees.  —  Phosphate,  in  the  form  of  nodules, 
white  vesicular  rook,  and  in  limestone  fragments,  occurs  along  the  contact 
of  Oriskany  (Devonian)  sandBtone  and  Lower  Helderberg  (Silurian) 
limestone  in  Juniata  County,  Pennsylvania  (19).  It'  t»ntaina  30  to  51 
per  cent  bone  phosphate.  Nodular  phosphate,  although  not  worked  tor 
rertili;ier,  is  known  to  occur  in  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  strata  in  Alabama 
(0),  Georgia  (16),  North  Carolina  (18),  and  Virginia  (29,  30).  Phosphate 
IB  now  being  obtained  also  from  the  Trenton  of  central  Kentucky  (17). 

Canada.  (39a). — The  finding  of  phosphates  at  a  definite  geologic 
horizon  in  the  western  United  States  has  encouraged  the  Cana- 
dian geologists  to  make  a  search  for  this  material  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  phosphate-bearing  formations  to  the  north  of 
the  international  boundary,  resulting  in  the  finding  of  phosphate 
rock  in  the  Upper  Carboniferous  a  short  distance  north  of  Banff, 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  finds  consist  of  "  float "  phosphate 
and  also  a  phoaphatic  quartzite  at  the  contact  between  the 
Upper  Banff  limestone  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  quartzite. 
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The  latter,  which  contains  7.6  per  cent.  P2O5,  is  not  rich  enough 
to  work,  but  its  discovery  warrants  further  search. 

gugjl^  (45,  46).  —  Under  this  name  axe  included  surface  deposits  of 
excrement,  chiefly  of  birds.  Penrose  (8)  recognizes  two  classes:  (1)  soluble 
guano,  of  recent  origin,  usually  found  in  sheltered  places,  and  contaming 
not  only  phosphoric  acid  in  readily  available  form,  but  also  considerable 
nitrogen.  (2)  Leached  guano,  which  has  lost  its  soluble  constituents  by 
the  action  of  rain^  sea  water,  and  which  contains  practically  no  nitrogen, 
while  the  phosphoric  acid  content,  though  usually  high,  is  relatively  in- 
soluble. Most  of  the  soluble  guano  of  commerce  was  formerly  obtained 
from  Peru,  where,  it  is  said,  the  Incas,  as  well  as  the  early  Spaniards,  valued 
it  so  highly  that  a  death  penalty  was  imposed  for  killing  the  birds  which 
produced  it.  These  deposits,  from  which  many  thousand  tons  have  been 
obtained,  are  now  exhausted.  No  large  deposits  of  bird  guano  are  known 
in  the  United  States.  Leached  guanos  occur  on  islands  in  the  southern 
Pacific  and  in  the  West  Indies. 

Bat  guano  has  been  found  in  the  caves  of  Kentucky,  Texas  (46),  and 
many  other  states,  but  few  of  the  deposits  have  proved  laiige  enough  to 
work,  and  none  are  of  great  extent,  although  one  cave  in  Texas  was  known 
to  yield  1000  tons.  The  foUowing  analysis  is  representative:  ammonia, 
9.44  per  cent;  available  phosphoric  acid,  3.17  per  cent;  potash,  1.32  per 
cent. 

Greensand. — This  term  is  applied  to  beds  of  marine  origin,  made  up  in 
large  part  of  the  green  sandy  grains  of  glauoonite,  the  hydrated  silicate 
of  iron  and  potash.  It  also  contains  small  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid. 
Greensand  (29)  is  found  at  many  localities  in  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary 
formations  of  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain,  but  New  Jersey  (43)  and  Virginia 
are  the  two  important  producers.  The  New  Jersey  greensand  is  spread 
on  the  soil  in  its  raw  condition,  but  that  from  Virginia  is  dried  and  ground 
for  use  in  commercial  fertiUzers. 

The  following  analyses  show  its  variable  composition,  and  the  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  P2OS  and  K2O  necessary  to  make  it  of  value  as 
a  fertilizer. 

Analyses  of  Greensand 


Pemberton,  N.  J. 
Aquia  Creek,  Va. 


P.O. 

80s 

SiO, 

CO, 

K,0 

Na,0 

CaO 

MgO 

Al,0, 

Fe^, 

1.02 
.09 

.27 

50.23 
21.58 

29.79 

6.32 
.37 

1.59 
.59 

1.40 
36.78 

3.45 
1.05 

7.94 
7.70 

20.14 

H,0 


9.00 
.76 


Uses.  —  Fertilizers  are  used  either  in  their  raw  condition  or 
after  under^i^oing  preparation.    Lime  carbonate  may  be  calcined 
;,  or  ground  rawpand'TEen  spread  on  the  soil.    Gypsum  is 
first  pulverized  before  being  sold  as  land  plaster. 

Phosphate    is   converted   into   acid   phosphate  by  treatment  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  the  manufacture  of  this  product  has  increased  enormously 
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in  the  United  States.^  The  raw  materials  which  can  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose are  guano,  bone,  apatite,  and  phosphate  rock.  Of  these  the  hist  is 
the  most  important.  Only  guano  that  is  easily  obtained  and  high  in  nitrogen 
can  compete  with  phosphate  rock,  while  the  chief  objection  to  apatite  is, 
the  cost  of  mining,  and  the  evolution  of  fluorine  gas  when  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

Foreign  Deposits  (4).  —  Next  to  the  United  States,  North  Africa  ranks 
as  an  important  producer,  the  deposits  of  Algiers  and  Tunis  being  of  con- 
siderable extent.  These  lie  chiefly  on  the  boundary  between  the  Cretaceous 
and  Tertiary,  and  consist  of  phosphatic  beds,  with  phosphate  nodules,  teeth, 
and  bones,  and  gypsum,  interstratifled  with  phosphatic  marls  and  limestones. 
Some  of  the  deposits  are  3  meters  thick. 

In  France  there  are  a  number  of  producing  locaUties,  most  of  which  yield 
phosphate  from  bedded  deposits  of  Cretaceous  age,  or  in  the  Pyrenees,  beds 
of  upper  Devonian  age.  An  exception  is  formed  by  the  Quercy  phosphates, 
which  occur  as  veins  in  limestone. 

The  Belgian  deposits  are  also  bedded  and  found  in  the  Cretaceous. 

Production  of  Fertilizers.  —  The  production  of  phosphate  in 
the  United  States  for  several  years  was  as  shown  in  the  table  on 
page  281. 

Exports  and  Imports. — The  following  table  shows  what  a  large 
percentage  of  the  phosphate  rock  produced  in  the  United  States 
is  exported: 

Production  and  Exportation  of  Phosphate  Rock  in  the  United  States, 

1909-1914,  IN  Long  Tons 


Year 

Pboduction 

Exportation 

Year 

Production 

Exportation 

1909.  .     . 

1910.  .     . 

1911.  .     . 

2.338.264 
2.fiM,988 
3.053.279 

1.020.556 
1.803,037 
1.246,577 

1912  .     . 

1913  .     . 

1914  .     . 

2.973.332 
3.111.221 
2,734.043 

1,206.520 

1,366,508 

964.11 

These  exports  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  Europe,  Germany  being  the 
largest  consumer.    The  imports  since  1910  have  been  as  follows: — 


Fertilizers  Imported  and  Entered  for  Consumption  in  the  United 

States,  1910-1914.  in  Long  Tons 


Ykar 

Guano 

Kainit 

All 

Other 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Total 

1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 

33.565 
36.869 
19.128 
16,674 
25,335 

$667,870 
774.315 
329,624 
518.429 
761,562 

582.197 
563,957 
511,976 
465,336 
313,898 

$2,798,198 
2,748.140 
2,386.362 
2,201.730 
1.551.115 

428,232 
428,549 
468,234 
473,426 
422.663 

$0,054,006 
7,240,017 
6.117,104 
8,099,094 
7,608,762 

$9,520,074 
10,762,472 

8.893.090 
10.819,253 

9,921,439 

1  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  BuU.  144,  1914. 
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World's  production. — The  table  given  below  is  of  interest,  since 
it  brings  out  clearly  the  leading  position  of  the  United  States  as  a 
producer  of  phosphates. 

Wobld's  Production  of  Phosphate  Rock,   1910-1912,  by  Countriibs, 

In  Metric  Tons 


1910 

19U 

1912 

Country 

Quantity 

Valub 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Algeria 

Australia  .... 
Belgium    .... 
Canada     .... 
Christmas   Islands 

(Straits  Settlements) 
Dutch  West  Indies: 

Aruba     .... 

Cura^o  .... 
France      .... 
French  Guiana  .     . 
French  Oceanica.  So. 

ciety  Islands    .     . 
South  Africa,  Natal 

Tunis 

United  States     .     . 

412,319 
5,283 

202.880 
1.341 

n39,903 

•20.337 
«2.165 

333.506 
S6.925 

S40 

280 

1.334,264 

2,697.648 

SI. 193.664 

25.306 

366.015 

12,578 

9 

1 

106.216 

3.621 

1.253.708 

53,074 

209 

1,007 

5,714,011 

10,917,000 

738,935 

5.893 

196.780 

563 

n55,311 

«27,658 
>1.836 

312.204 

1 

•12,102 

1.592,000 
3.102,131 

$2,139,217 

28.226 

319.039 

5.206 

t 

88.430 

3.071 

1.172.404 

46.378 

6,824,974 
11,900,693 

1 
1 

203.110 
148 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1,882.100 
3,020.905 

1 
1 

$316,703 
1.640 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

8.370,000 
11,676,774 

^  Statistics  not  yet  available.        *  Exports.        *  Value  not  rei>orted. 


Production  of  Apatite  in  Canada 


Year 


1912 
1913 
1914 


Value 


$1,640 
3.643 
7,275 


Exports  and  Imports  of  Phosphate  for  Canada  in  1913 


Kind 

Ill  ports 

Exports 

Phosphate  rock 

$  16.070 

5.856 

505,904 

Phosphorus        

Manufactured  fertilisers 

$73,395 
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CHAPTER  IX 

ABRASIVES 

Introductory.  —  Under  this  heading  are  included  those  natural 
products  which  are  employed  for  abrasive  purposes.  Since  the 
main  use  of  some  is  not  for  work  of  abrasion,  they  are  simply  re- 
ferred to  briefly  in  this  chapter,  the  detailed  description  of  them 
being  given  on  another  page.  Brief  reference  will  also  be  made 
to  some  artificial  compounds  which  come  into  serious  competition 
with  the  natural  ones. 

While  some  abrasive  substances  occur  as  constituents  of 
veins,  or  in  disseminated  form,  the  great  majority  form  a  part 
of  rocks  of  either  sedimentary,  igneous,  or  metamorphic  ori^n, 
and  of  various  degrees  of  consolidation.  They  are  widely  dis- 
ributed  both  geologically  and  geographically,  but  since  the  local- 
ities of  production  change  from  time  to  time,  their  distribution' 
can  be  better  illustrated  by  the  table  on  page  286  than  by 
a  map. 

Millstones  and  Buhrstones  ^  (2)  are  stones  of  large  diameter 
used  for  grinding  cereals,  pamt  ores,  cement  rock,  barite,  fertilizers, 
etc.    The  American  stones  are  either  f»oars^  aAndRffOT^^  or  gimj't.^  , 
conglomerate,  and  are  quarried  at  ^veral  points  along  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  from  New  York  to  North  Caro- 
lina, the  inost  important  being  the  Shawangunk  Grit  (Silurian) 
quarried  in  the  Shawangunk  Mountains  of  eastern  New  York 
(20,  21).    Some  are  also  quarried  in  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina, 
and  Virginia  (22).    The  material  adapted  to  millstones  is  very 
limited  in  extent.    Some  of  the  stone  is  also  cut  into  chasers,  used 
for  grinding  quartz  and  feldspar.    Owing  to  the  use  of  improved 
grinding  machinery  the  demand  for  millstones  has  fallen  off  greatly 
in  recent  years. 

Many  buhrstones  are  imported  from  France,  Bel^um,  and  Ger- 
many.   Those  from  the  first  two  locaUties  are  hard,  cellular  rocks, 

^  The  term  buhrstone  belongs  properly  to  those  millstonea  made  of  a  chalce- 
donic  rock,  fuU  of  cavities,  some  of  them  representing  casts  of  shells 
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Fio.  1.  —  Grindatone  quarry,  TippecsDoe,  Ohio.     (/.  H.  Pralt,  phoUi.) 
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Table  Showing  Abrasives  Obtained  prom  Different  States  in  1913 

AND  1914 


H 
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m 

Q 
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X 

X 

X 

«x 

X 
X 

*x 

X 

i 

s 

H 
^X 

»x 

X 

»x 
^x 

Alabama.     .     .     . 
Arkansas     .     .     . 
California    .     .     . 
Connecticut     .     . 
Georgia  .... 
Florida   .... 
Illinois    .... 
Indiana  .     .     . 
Kansas   .    .     . 
Kentucky    .     . 
Maryland    .     . 
Massachlisetts 
Michigan     .     . 
Missouri      .     . 
Nebraska    .     . 
Nevada  .     .     . 
New  Hampshire 
New  York  .     . 
North  Carolina 
Ohio  .... 
Oklahoma    .     . 
Pennsylvania  . 
Tennessee    .     . 
Utah  .... 
Vermont      .     . 
Virginia  .     .     . 
Washington 
West  Virginia  . 

X 
X 
X 

»x 

^  Recorded  only  for  1913.         *  Recorded  only  for  1914. 


consisting  of  a  mixture  of  fine  quartz  particles  and  calcareous  mate- 
rial; but  the  German  buhrstone  is  basaltic  lava. 

Grindstones  (2,  13).  —  These  are  made  from  sandstones  of  homo^ 
^geneous  texturq  and  sufficient  cementing  material  to  hold  the  quartS 
grains  together,  but  not  enough  to  so  fill  the  pores  as  to  make  the 
rock  wear  smooth  under  use.  Most  of  the  grindstones  produced  in 
the  United  States  are  obtained  from  the  Berea  grit  of  Ohio  (PL 
XXIX,  Fig.  1}  and  Michigan,  certain  layers  of  which  are  highly 
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prized  for  this  purpose.    West  Virginia  also  contributes  to  the 
output. 

Pulpstones,  which  have  a  diameter  of  48  to  56  inches,  a  thickness 
of  16  to  26  inches,  and  a  weight  of  2300  to  4800  pounds,  are  a  thicker 
variety  of  grindstone.  They  are  used  for  grinding  wood  pulp  in 
paper  manufacture,  and  hence  have  to  withstand  continual  ex- 
posure to  hot  water.  On  account  of  their  superior  quaUty,  pulp- 
stones  from  Newcastle-rupon-Tyne,  England,  supply  most  of  the 
American  demand;  but  it  is  probable  that  certain  beds  of  the  Ohio 
sandstones  will  be  found  suited  for  this  purpose  (2). 

Whetstones.  Oilstones  (2, 13,  17),  etc.  —  The  term  "  whetstone '' 
includes  those  stones  used  for  sharpening  tools,  the  term  "  oilstone  " 
being  often  applied  when  oil  is  placed  on  the  stone  to  prevent  heat- 
ing and  clogging  of  the  pores  by  grains  of  steel.  The  stones  used 
for  making  whetstones  are  either  sedimentary  or  metamorphic  in 
character,  and  include  sandstone,  quartzite,  mica  schist,  and  novac- 
ulite.  The  stone  selected  will  naturally  vary  somewhat  with  the 
exact  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put,  but  even  texture  and  comngj^- 
tively  fine  grain  are  essentials.  A  small  amount  of  clayey  matter 
adds  to  the  fineness  of  grinding,  but  an  excess  lowers  the  abrasive 
efficiency  of  the  stone.  In  the  schists  used,  abrasive  action  is  due 
to  the  grains  of  quartz,  or  sometimes  garnet,  which  are  embedded 
among  the  fine-grained  scales  of  mica. 

Rocks  suitable  for  whetstone  manufacture  are  found  in  many 
states,  especially  east  of  the  Mississippi  (2, 13),  but,  on  account  of 
keen  competition  and  Umited  demand,  only  the  better  grades  from 
the  best-located  deposits  are  employed.  Most  of  the  supply  is 
therefore  obtained  from  a  few  states,  especially  ArkansaSt  Indiana, 
Ohio,  New  York,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire. 

Among  the  whetstones  quarried  in  the  United  States,  the  Hindo- 
stan  or  Orange  stone  of  Indiana  and  the  DeerUck  oilstone  of  Ohio  are 
much  used  for  oilstones.  Scythestones  are  made  from  schistose  rock 
in  Grafton  County,  New  Hampshire,  and  Orleans  County,  Vermont. 

At  Pike  Station,  N.  H.  (PI.  XXVI,  Fig.  2),  the  raw  material 
quarried  for  scythestones  is  a  fine-grained,  thinly  laminated,  mica* 
ceous  sandstone,  whose  quartz  grains  occur  in  definite  layers,  separ- 
ated by  thin  layers  of  mica  flakes.  Those  portions  of  the  rock 
in  which  the  quartz  grains  are  coarse  or  irregularly  disposed,  as  well 
as  argillaceous  portions,  are  unfit  for  abrasive  purposes.^ 

The  novaculite  quarried  in  Garland  and  Saline  counties,  Arkan- 
sas (17),  represents  a  unique  type,  much  prized  for  high-grade 

^  Min.  Res..  TJ.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  1908. 
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oilstones  for  sharpening  small  tools^  and  in  demand  both  at  home 
and  abroad.    It  is  an  extremely  fine-grained  sandstone  made  up  of 


Fio.  94.  —  North-south  section  throufltb  MiBsouri  and  Statehouse  Mountains  show- 
ing folded  character  of  novaculite  and  slate-bearing  formations  of  Arkansas,  a. 
Bigfork  chert;  b.  Pclk  Creek  shale;  c.  Missouri  Mountain  slate;  d,  Arkansas 
novaculite;   e.  Stanley  shale.     (After  Purdue,  Ark.  Geol.  Surv.,  1909.) 

finely  fragmental  quartz  grains,  visible  under  the  microscope.  The 
rock  is  chertlike  in  superficial  appearance  and  has  a  conchoidal 
fracture.  While  the  deposits,  which  are  stratified,  have  a  total 
thickness  of  over  500  feet,  the  commercial  novacuhte  is  found  only 
in  thin  beds  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  15  feet  in  thickness.  The 
beds  have  a  steep  dip  (PI.  XXX  and  Fig.  £4),  and  are  cut  by  sev- 
eral series  of  joints,  which  greatly  interfere  with  the  extraction  of 
large  blocks,  and  sometimes  even  with  small  ones.  There  are  also 
structural  irregularities  and  almost  invisible  flaws,  so  that  much 
waste  is  caused  in  quarrying  the  rock.  The  rock  has  been  variously 
regarded  as  a  metamorphosed  chert,  a  siUceous  silt,  or  a  silicified 
Umestone. 

Pyii[H|^^ft  and  Volcanic  Ash.  —  The  term  "  pumice,"  as  used  in 
the  geological  sense,  j-efers  to  the  light  spongy  pieces  oHava^^whose 
peculiar  texture  is  due  to  the  rapid  and  violent  escape  of  steam 
from  the  molten  lava.     It  is  put  on  the  market  either  in  lump  form, 

or  ground  to  powder,  or  in  com^ 
pressed  cakes  of  the  ground-up 
material.  In  the  commercial 
sense  the  term  "  pumice  "  in- 
cludes volcanic  ash  (Fig.  95)  as 
well  as  true  pumice. 

Most  of  the  pumice  used  in 
the  United  States  is^  obtained 
from  the  island  of  Ldpari.  north 
2L2isiLu .  The  stone,  after  being 
freed  from  the  volcanic  ash  with 
which  it  is  mixed,  is  sorted  ac- 
cording to  color,  weight,  and  size, 
before  it  is  shipped  to  market. 


Fio.   95.  —  Volcanic   ash  from   Madison 
County,  Mont.     {A/ter  J,  P,  Rowe.) 


Pi-iTi  XXX.— View  k 
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Deposits  of  volcanic  ash  are  abundant  in  many  western  states, 
for  example,  in  Nebraska  (lO),  Utah  (13),  Montana  (14),  Oregon 
(12),  Wyoming  (ll),  Colorado  (15),  etc.,  but  owing  to  their  inacces- 
sibilit}'^  these  materials  cannot  compete  with  Lipari  pumice,  which 
is  imported  as  ballast,  and  sells  in  its  prepared  form  for  2  to  2^  cents 
per  pound.  The  pumice  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1913 
came  from  Kansas,  Utah  and  Nebraska.  The  deposits  are  very 
abundant  in  the  last  named  state,  as  Barbour  remarks  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  it  is  underlain  by  pumice  beds  as  far  east  as  Omaha. 

Diatomaceous  Earth.^  —  This  material  has  been  used  to  some 
extent  for  abrasive  purposes,  either  in  the  form  of  polishing 
powder  or  in  scouring  soap.  Since  it  has  many  other  and  more 
important  possible  applications,  it  is  described  separately  on  a 
later  page. 

Tripoli.  (See  p.  412.)  —  Some  of  the  Missouri  tripoli  is  ground 
and  sold  as  tripoli  flour,  whose  value  f.o.b.  is  $6-$7  per  ton.  This 
flour  is  employed  as  an  abrasive  for  general  polighing,  burnjahing. 
and  buffing,  as  well  as  an  ingredient  of  scouring  goaps. 

The  so-called  "  silica  "  obtained  in  Union  County,  Illinois,  is 
similar  to  tripoli,  and  may  ha^e  had  the  same  origin. 

Both  of  these  run  high  in  silica,  and  in  that  respect  are  different 
from  a  so-called  tripoli,  obtained  in  Johnson  County,  Tenn.,  and 
representing  a  leached  Cambrian  limestone.  It  carries  about  68 
per  cent  silica  (Ref.  p.  414). 

giygtflllifift  Qi^ftyftj^  (2,  13).  —  Some  of  the  vein  quartz  quarried 
in  the  United  States,  and  also  quartzite,  is  pulverized  and  used  for 
abrasive  purposes.  Considerable  quartz  sand  is  employed  by 
stone  cutters  as  an  abrasive  in  sawing  stone,  and  a  small  quantity 
is  utilized  in  making  sandpaper.     (See  further,  p.  390.) 

Feldspar  (13).  —  This  also  is  used  to  a  small  extent  for  abrasive 
purposes,  but  since  it  has  other  and  more  important  uses  it  is  dis- 
cussed separately  on  p.  321. 

Garnet  (13,  16).  —  The  garnet  group  includes  several  mineral 
species  which  are  essentially  silicates  of  alumina  with  iron  or  lime, 
magnesia,  manganese,  and  chromium.  They  crystallize  in  the  iso- 
metric system,  have  a  hardness  of  6.5  to  7.5  and  a  specific  gravity 
of  3.55  to  4.30. — Their  color  is  variable,  but  commonly  a  shade 
of  red  or  brown.  The  two  commonest  species  are  Almandiie 
[Fe3Al2(Si04)3l  and  Grosmlarite  ICa3Al2(Si04)3l. 

1  Infusorial  earth  and  tripoli  arc  tenns  somctuneH  applied  to  Diatomaceous 
earth.    Both  are  incoirect. 
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Garnet  is  a  common  mineral  in  many  metamorphic  rocks,  and 
though  ordinarily  a  subordinate  constituent  of  these,  it  may  in 
some  cases  become  the  chief  one. 

Garnet  is  of  value  as  an  abrasive  because  of  its  hardness,  tough- 
ness and  cleavage..  The  best  material  is  that  which  is  well  crys- 
talKzed  and  relatively  free  from  impurities,  for  it  has  greater 
strength  and  stands  up  better  under  conditions  of  service  than 
finely  granular  material,  or  that  containing  inclusions  of  other 
minerals.  The  common  impurities  found  in  garnet  are  horn- 
blende, chlorite,  mica,  and  pyroxene.  The  parting  or  imperfect 
cleavage  which  garnet  possesses  causes  it  to  break  with  smooth 
surfaces  and  sharp  edges,  the  latter  adding  to  its  abrasive 
value. 

Although  garnet  is  a  common  mineral  in  many  metamorphic 
rocks,  especially  gneisses  and  schists,  few  deposits  of  economic 
value  are  known,  and  in  the  United  States  the  most  productive 
deposits  are  f6und  in  the  Adirondacks,  while  others  are  worked 
in  New  Hampshire  and  North  Carolina. 

New  ForfeJie.  16a).  —  The  garnet  industry  is  an  important  one 
in  the  Adirondack  region,  a  steady  production  having  come  from 
Warren  and  Essex  Counties.  The  garnet,  which  is  Almandite, 
may  occur  in  several  different  ways,  viz.:  L  As  crystals  or  grains 
in  Grenville  gneisses,  and  representing  a  crystalUzation  product 
of  the  metamorphism  of  sediments;  2.  As  distinct  crystals  in 
intrusive  rocks.  3.  As  large,  more  or  less  rounded  masses  with 
distinct  hornblende  reaction  rims,  occurring  in  long,  lens-like 
inclusions  of  Grenville  hornblende  gneiss  in  syenite  or  granite; 
4-  As  more  or  less  distinct  crystals,  without  hornblende  rims,  in 
a  certain  special  basic  syenite  like  an  acidic  diorite-like  rock. 

At  the  largest  mine  the  garnets  form  7  to  8  per  cent  of  the 
gneiss  mined.  The  rock  is  crushed,  and  the  garnet  concentrated 
by  jigs  and  pneumatic  separators. 

Other  Localities.  —  Garnet  is  also  produced  in  New  Hampshire 
(15a)  and  North  Carolina.  In  the  former  state,  the  rock  quarried 
at  Wilmot  consists  of  garnet,  biotite,  quartz  and  albite,  of  which 
the  first  named  forms  about  60  per  cent. 

Some  garnet'  has  been  imported  from  Spain,  and  is  said  to  be 
obtained  by  washing  the  sands  of  certain  streams  in  the  province 
of  Almeria. 

^ses.  —  Garnet  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  garnet  paper, 
being  a  valuable  abrasive  for  leather  and  wood.    It  has  alao  been 
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employed  in  polishing  and  grinding  brass.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  use  it  as  a  substitute  for  corundum  in  the  manufacture  of 
emery  wheels,  for,  although  softer,  it  possesses  the  advantage  of 
having  a  splintery  fracture,  which  prH^ents  it  from  wearing 
smooth. 

Corundum  and  Emery  (3-9),  —  Corundum  (AUOs)  is,  next  to 
diamond,  the  hardest  of  the  natural  abrasives  known,  having  a 
hardness  of  9,  but  varying  slightly  from  this. 

Its  fracture  is  irregular  to  conchoidal,  and  gives  a  good  cutting 
surface,  but  the  presence  of  parting  planes  decreases  its  value.  A 
specific  gravity  of  4  helps  to  distinguish  it  from  other  light-colored 
minerals  found  in  tte  corundum  regions.  Corundum  shows  a 
variable  behavior  when  heated,  some  forms  cnimblinfi;^  when  ex- 
posed to  a  hip;h  t.fimpftrf^tiirpy  Such  kinds  are  worthless  for  the 
manufacture  of  emery  wheels,  all  of  which  must  be  fired  in  order  to 
fuse  the  clay  bond  used  in  their  manufacture. 

Nearly  all  corundum  analyses  show  Si02,  Fe:^08,  and  H2O,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  analyses  of  commercial  corundum 
the  alumina  percentage  does  not  indicate  the  quantity  of  corundum 
present,  as  some  of  it  may  belong  to  aluminous  silicates. 

The  following  analyses  represent  selected  rather  than  commercial 
samples: —        .  ^ 

Analyses  op  Corundum 


Al,6, 

Fo,0, 

SiO, 

H,0 

Ins. 
ass. 

Total 

Hastings  Co.,  Ont 

Corundum  Hill,  N.  Ca.   .     .     . 
Ijaurel  Creek  Mine,  Ga.  .     .     . 

Ruby  from  India 

Sapphire  from  India  .... 

96.92 
98.79 
95.51 
97.32 
97.51 

.75 

.88 

1.09 

1.89 

.90 
1.45 
1.21 

.80 

2.43 
.78 
.74 

1.36 

< 

100.71 

"101.22 

98.58 

99.62 

100.20 

Corundum  may  occur  in  masses,  crystals,  or  irregular  grains. 
It  is  found  in  both  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks,  as  well  as  in 
alluvial  deposits  derived  from  them,  although  the  last  supply  but 
Uttle  abrasive  corundum. 

Corundum  forms  a  primary  constituent  (sometimes  an  important 
one)  of  feldspathic  igneous  rocks,  both  high  and  low  in  silica.  It, 
is  found  IT)  grRpif^  syenite,  nephelite-syenite,  and  coarsepeonas 
tites.  It  is  also  known  to  occur  in  crystalline  schists  and  meta- 
morphosed limestones. 
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A  aumber  of  other  minerals  may  be  associated  with  it  as  follows  (6): 
AuocieUerl  mineraU. 

In   gneiss   and   granite:     Besides  essentials,    garnet  magnetite,   pyrite, 
zircon,  rarely  monazite  and  aodalite. 

In   peridotites  and   other    basic   rocks:     Olivine,    magneaian   amphibole, 
pyroxenes,  rarely  plagioclase;   chromite  and  spiael,  accessory  primaries. 

In  contact    zones:    Corundum,    biotite,   muscovite,   garnet,  staurolite, 
tounnaline,  rutile,  etc. 

In  regionally  metamorphosed  rocks:   biotite,  muscovite,  amphibole,  silli- 
manite,  cyanite. 

Distribution.  — With  the  exception  of  a  few  localities  in  Mon- 
tana, two  in  Colorado,  one  in  Idaho,  and  one  or  two  in  California, 
all  the  known  United 
States      occurrenceB 

;  confined  to  the 


Appalachian  region, 
the  commercially  , 
valuable  deposits  for  [| 
abrasive  purposes 
being  found  in  a  belt 
of  basic  magnesian 
rocks,  extending 
f^t^pi  TyTaseachusettfl 


These  rocks  reach 
their  greatest  de- 
velopment in  North 
CaroUna     (5)     and   ^ lo.  M. 


Section  showing  occuTrence  of  coiundum 
around   border  of   dunite  maw.     (A/ltr  Pratt,   . 
U.  S.  Geol.  Sun.,  BuU.  180.) 


Georgia    (3).     Most 

of   the  corundum  is 

found  there,  in  peridatite,  especially  near  its  contact  with  the 

surrounding  gneiss. 

It  is  believed  that  the  corundum  which  was  one  of  the  earliest 
minerals  to  crystallize  out  from  the  cooling  peridotite  was  concen- 
trated around  the  borders  of  the  mass  by  convection  currents.  This 
zone  of  corundum  sent  off  tongues  toward  the  interior  of  the  mass, 
and  now  that  erosion  has  removed  the  mwn  zone  of  cornndum, 
these  tongues  remain  as  apparently  separate  veins  within  the  peri- 
dotite (Kg.  96). 

In  North  Carolina  (6)  the  greatest  development  of  oorundum  is  in  a  belt 
in  Macon  County.  Some  is  also  found  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Georgia 
(3)  oontains  scattered  deposits,  the  most  important  being  at  Pine  Mountain, 
Babun  County.    Some  mining  has  been  done  in  South  Carolina  and  Oeor- 
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gia,  and  deposits  in  garnetiferous  mica  schists  cut  by  granite  have  been 
recorded  from  Patrick  County,  Virginia  (9). 

No  conmdum  production  is  recorded  in  the  United  States  since  1906. 

Corundum  in  Canada  (2a).  —  Important  deposits  of  this  mineral 
are  worked  at  Craigmont,  Ontario.  The  northern  part  of  this 
hill  is  composed  of  granite  gneiss  of  the  Laurentian  batholith, 
which  appears  to  merge  into  the  overlying  corundum-bearing 
series  that  forms  the  sunmiit  and  southern  slope.  This  latter 
series  is  a  complex  of  diCerent  but  closely  related  rock  types 
representing  differentiation  products  of  one  highly  alkaline  and 
aluminous  magma,  containing  nepheline.  These  rocks  are  inter- 
sected by  syenite  pegmatite,  which  contains  the  largest  and  most 
abundant  crystals  and  masses  of  corundum.  These  dykes  some- 
times attain  a  width  of  18  feet,  and  usually  run  parallel  with  the 
foliation  of  the  series. 

Emenf-  —  This  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  corundum,  magnetite 
or  hematite,  and  sometimes  spinel.  Peekskill,  New  York  (6-8),  is 
now  the  most  important  sources  of  production,  Massachusetts 
having  discontinued. 

At  the  former  locality,  the  deposits  which  lie  southeast  of  the  town, 
ind  were  first  opened  for  iron  ore,  occur  along  the  contact  of  basic  intrusions 
t>elonging  to  the  gabbro  series.  The  emery  deposits,  according  to  O.  H. 
Williams,  are  simply  segregations  of  the  basic  oxides  in  the  norite,  and  the 
ore  is  made  up  of  corundum,  magnetite,  and  hercynite  (an  iron-aluminum- 
spinel).  In  some  specimens  the  corundum  forms  over  «50  per  cent  of  the 
mass,  while  in  others  the  hercynite  may  make  up  nearly  100  per  cent  of  it. 
The  Peekskill  material  is  very  serviceable  when  made  into  wheels  with  a 
bond.     The  following  are  analyses  of  it. 


A1.08  . 

SiO,  .  . 

TiO,  .  . 

Fe      .  . 

Fe,0s  . 

MgO  . 

PA-  • 
Si  residue 

FesOi  . 

S   .    .  . 


20.95 

13.97 

4.15 

40.32 


II 


38.78 

.62 

24.35 

7.92 

tr. 

11.19 

17.37 

.02 


III 


46.53 

.51 

32.31 
9.43 
tr. 
2.42 
8.98 
.01 


I.  Am.  Chemist,  1874,  4: 321.    II  and  III.  A.  J.  S.,  March,  1887,  p.  197. 

At  Chester,  Massachusetts  (13),  the  emery  occurs  in  a  local  widening 
of  a  belt  of  amphibolite  schists,  and  forms  a  vein  traceable  for  nearly  five 
miles.    The  emery-bearing  vein  varies  in  width  from  a  few  feet  up  to  10 
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or  12  feet,  while  the  emery  streak  in  it  averages  about  6  feet,  it  being  bordered 
on  both  sides  by  chlorite  seams.  The  emery  is  in  pockets,  but  these  are 
traceable  by  a  small  vein  of  chlorite.  The  Massachusetts  output  has  been 
diminishing  and  none  has  been  reported  since  1912. 

After  mining,  both  corundum  and  emery  need  to  be  cleaned  and 
concentrated  by  special  mechanical  processes.  The  chief  use  of 
this  material  is  as  an  abrasive,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  used  in  the 
form  of  wheels  and  blocks,  emery  paper,  and  powder. 

Practically  all  the  corundum  and  emery  used  in  the  United 
States  is  imported.  The  emery  is  imported  crude  as  ballast  from 
Turkey  and  Greece.  Corundum  is  imported  mainly  from  Canada 
in  pulverized  form. 

Di^^mond^j  —  Black  diamonds,  known  as  borts  and  carbonados^ 
which  are  of  no  value  for  gem  purposes,  are  much  sought  after  for 
use  in  drilling,  being  set  in  the  end  of  the  cylindrical  drill  tube. 
They  are  often  of  rounded  form,  translucent  to  opaque,  and  lack 
the  cleavage  possessed  by  the  gem  diamonds.  Brazil,  Africa, 
Borneo  and  India  serve  as  sources  of  supply,  but  the  first-named 
country  is  said  to  yield  the  best  ones.  The  ordinary  sizes  for  drills 
weigh  from  i  to  1  carat,  but  in  special  cases  pieces  weighing  4  to  6 
carats  are  used.    The  price  ranges  from  $50  to  $75  per  carat. 

Diamond  powder  is  also  used  as  an  abrasive  for  cutting  other 
diamonds,  gems,  glass,  and  hard  materials  which  cannot  be  cut  by 
softer  and  cheaper  substances. 

Pebbles  for  Grinding  (23-26).  —  These  are  used  for  grinding 
minerals,  ores,  cement  clinker,  etc.,  and  those  employed  in  the 
United  States  have  been  chiefly  flint  pebbles  obtained  from  the 
chalk  formations  of  Denmark  and  France,  but  not  a  few  have  been 
imported  from  other  foreign  coimtries.  The  value  of  flint  pebbles 
lies  in  their  hardness  and  uniform  character;  moreover,  they  con- 
tain little  else  but  silica,  and  hence  there  is  little  danger  of  the 
material  worn  off  contaminating  the  ground  product,  as  for 
example  in  grinding  feldspar,  which  must  be  free  from  iron 
oxide. 

The  decrease  in  foreign  supply,  due  to  the  European  war,  has 
stimulated  search  for  domestic  sources  of  supply  with  some 
results.  Pebbles  of  granite  and  quartzite  have  been  imported 
into  the  United  States  from  Newfoundland  and  Ontario  for  some 
time,  and  similar  ones  could  be  found  here.  Stream  pebbles  of 
quartz  have  been  tried  in  Califomia  gold  mills;   dense  silicified 
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rhyolite  has  given  satisfactory  results  in  some  of  the  metallurgical 
mills  of  Nevada,  and  basalt  has  been  tried  in  Oregon. 

Artificial  Abrasives.  —  Several  artificial  abrasives  are  now 
much  manutactured.  Prominent  among  these  is  carborundum, 
which  is  produced  by  fusion  in  the  electric  furnace  of  a  mixture 
of  silica,  cnlfft,  find  aAwrinat;  the  reaction  beingSi02+3  C  =  CSi 
+2  CO.  The  sawdust  is  added  to  give  poroaty  to  the  mixture. 
Other  forms  of  carborundum  are  aloxite  and  samite. 

Artificial  corundum  or  alundum,  whose  introduction  is  of  more 
recent  date,  is  made  by  fusing  bauxite  in  the  electric  furnace.  It  is 
put  on  the  market  in  the  form  of  wheels,  etc.,  while  carborundum 
is  either  made  into  wheels  or  sold  in  powdered  form.  Boro- 
carbone  is  similar  to  alundum. 

Production  of  Abrasives.  —  The  value  of  the  abrasives  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  during  the  last  five  years,  together 
with  the  imports  and  artificial  abrasives,  was  as  follows: — 

Value  op  All  Abrasive  Materials  Consumed  in  the  United  States, 

1910-1914 


Kind  of  Abrasivk 

Millstones. 

Grindstones  and  pulpstones 
Oilstones  and  scythestones 

Emery 

Garnet 

Abrasive  quarts  and  feldspar 
Infusorial  earth  and  tripoLi 
Pumice 

Total 

Artificial  abrasives     .     .     . 
Imports 

Grand  total    .... 


1910 


1911 


$28,217 

796.294 

228.694 

16,077 

113.574 

1 

130.006 
94.943 


$1,406,805 

1.604.030 
977,718 


$3,988,553 


$40,069 

907.316 

214.991 

6.778 

121.748 
I 

147.462 
88.399 


$1,526,763 

1.493.040 
815.854 


$3,835,657 


1912 

1913 

$71,414 

916,339 

232,218 

6,652 

163,237 

1 

125,446 
86.687 

$56,163 
855,627 
207.352 

4,785 
183.422 

1 

285,821 
55,408 

$1,601,993 

1.747.120 
898,892 

$1,648,578 

2,017,458 
916.913 

$4,248,005 

$4,582,949 

1914 


$43,316 

689,344 

167,948 

2,425 

145.510 
1 

142.428 
69,172 

$1,200,143 

1.685.410 
728.710 

$3,614,263 


^  Value  of  abrasive  quarts  and  feldspar  is  not  available  as  it  is  included  with 
other  uses  of  those  minerals. 
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Sloane,  S.  Ca.  Geol.  Surv.,  Ser.  IV,  Bull.  2:  150,  1908.  (S.  Ca.  cor- 
undum.) —  Diatomaceous  Earth:*  See  references  on  p.  318.  — Pumice 
and  volcanic  ash:  10.  Barbour,  Neb.  Geol.  Surv.,  I:  214,  1903.  10a. 
Buttram,  Okla.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  13,  1914.  (Okla.)  11.  Darton 
and  Siebenthal,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  364:  65,  1907.  (Wyoming.) 
12.  Diller,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Prof.  Pap.  3:  40,  1902.  (Oregon.)  13. 
Merrill,  G.  P.,  Non-metallic  Minerals,  New  York,  1904.  13a.  Pardee 
and  Hewett,  Min.  Res.  Ore.,  I,  No.  6:   72,  1914.     (Vole,  ash.  Ore.) 

14.  Rowe,  Bull.  Univ.  Mont.,  No.  17,  Geol.  Ser.  No.  1, 1894.     (Montana.) 

15.  Woolsey,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  285:  476,  1906.  (Colorado.) 
—  Garnet:  15a.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Min.  Res.,  1913:  266,  1914.  16. 
Newland,  N.  Y.  State  Mus.,  Bull.  102:  70,  1906.  (New  York.)  Also 
Ref.  13.  16a.  MUler,  N.  Y.  State  Mus.,  Bull.  164:  95,  1913,  and 
Econ.  Geol.  VII:  493,  1912.  (N.  Y.)  ^  Whetetones,  Grindstones, 
and  Millstones:  17.  Griswold,  Ark.  Geol.  Surv.,  Ann.  Rept.,  1890, 
III,  1892.  (Ark.  novaculite.)  18.  Grimsley,  W.  Va.  Geol.  Surv. 
IV:  375,  1909.  (Grindstones.)  19.  Kindle,  Ind.  Dept.  Geol.  and 
Nat.  Res.,  20th  Ann.  Rept.:  329,  1896.  (Indiana.)  20.  Nason,  N. 
Y.  State  Geol,  13th  Ann.  Rept.,  I:  373,  1894.  (N.  Y.)  21.  Newland, 
N.  Y.  State  Museum,  Bull.  102:  110,  1906.  (N.  Y.)  22.  Watson, 
Min.  Res.  Va.:  401,  1907.  (Grindstones.)  —  Tripoli:  See  references, 
p.  414.  —  Pebbles:  23.  Carpenter,  Min.  and  Sd.  Press,  Jan.  23,  1915. 
(Danish  and  substitutes.)  24.  Eckel,  Ibid.,  Jan.  16,  1915.  (Tube 
mill  pebbles.)  25.  Anon.,  Ibid.,  Feb.  13, 1915.  (Substitutes  for  Danish 
pebbles.) — Pulpstones:  26.  Cole,  Can.  Mines  Branch,  Bull.  19,  1917. 
(Tests  of  standard  and  Can.  stones.) 


CHAPTER  X 


MINOR  MINERALS.    ASBESTOS 


Asbestos  Minerals  (l,  13).  —  The  minerals  which  have  been 
mined  and  sold  under  this  name  include:  Chrysotile,  the  fibrous 
form  of  serpentine  fH4MgaSi20Q),  Actinolite  [Ca(MgFe)3(Si03)4l, 
and  Anthophyllite  (MgFe)Si03.  Crocidolite  (NaFeSi206 •  FeSiOa) 
Is  also  mentioned  by  some. 

The  following  table  gives  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
different  ones: 


Analyses  of  Asbestos  Minerals 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

SiO,  .    . 
A1,0,     . 
FeO  . 
Fe,0,     . 
MgO 
CaO  . 
Na,0     . 
Ignition 

40.30 
2.27 

.87 

43.37 
13.72 

39.05 
3.67 
2.41 

40.07 
14.48 

40.87 

.90 

2.81 

41.50 
13.55 

55.81 
1.66 
6.81 

21.09 
12.74 

1.81 

61.82 
1.12 
6.55 

23.98 
1.63 

5.45 

57.12 

.75 

6.36 

29.44 
5.47 

52.11 

1.01 

16.75 

20.62 

1.77 

6.16 
1.58 

VIII 


} 


39.97 

7.27 


40.78 
.50 

12.51 


I.  Chrysotile,    Italy;  V.  Actinolite,  Hastings  County,  Que.; 

II.  Chrysotile,  Thetford,  Que. ;         VI.  Anthophyllite,  Sail  Mtn.,  Ga.; 

III.  Chrysotile,  Broughton,  Que.;   VII.  Crocidolite,  S.  Afr.; 

IV.  Amphibole,  Roanoke  County, 

Va.;  VIII.  Chrysotile,  Vermont. 


Mode  of  Occurrence.  —  Asbestos  may  occur  in  three  dif- 
ferent ways,  viz. : 

1.  Cross  fiber  found  in  fissures  with  the  fibers  transverse  to 
the  waU.  It  consists  usually  of  chrysotile  and  rarely  of  antho- 
phyllite. 
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2.  Slip  fiber   lying  in  slipping  planes   with  the  fibers  parallel 
to  the  walls.     It  may  be  either  chrys6Sle"ofampliib6Ie. 

3.  Mass  fiber  with  the  fiber  occurring  in  bundles  or  groups. 
This  is  always  anthophyUite.  * 
Comparison    of   Types.  —  Of    the    three    asbestos    minerals, 

chrysotile  is  the  most  important  and  anthophyllite  next.  The 
conmiercial  value  of  asbestos,  depends  on  the  fineness,  lengthy 
flexibility,    and   strength^of   its   fiber.    Chrysotile   asbestos   is 


FiQ.  97.  —  Map  showing  asbestos  districts  of  the  United  States.     {After  DiUer, 

U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Min.  Res.  1913.) 

1.  Lowell,  chr\'8otile;  2.  Thetford,  Que.,  chrysotile;  3.  Rocky  Mount,  Va., 
Amphibole  slip  fiber;  4.  Sal!  Mountain,  Ga.,  anthophyllite;  5.  Llano,  Tex. 
amphibole;  6.  Casper  Mountain,  Wyo.,  chrysotile;  7.  Grand  Canyon,  and  Globe, 
Aris.,  chrysotile;  8.  Kamiah,  Ido.,  anthophyllite;  9.  Towle,  Calif.,  amphibole. 

generally  taken  as  the  standard.  Anthophyllite  equals  it  in 
resistance  to  acid,  heat,  and  insulating  properties,  but  is  far 
inferior  in  regard  to  flexibility,  fineness  of  fiber  and  tensile  strength. 
Crocidolite  is  inferior  to  chrysotile  in  its  fire-resisting  properties, 
but  equals  it  in  other  respects. 

Anthophyllite  because  of  its  mode  of  occurrence  is  cheaper  to 
mine  than  chrysotile,  since  the  latter  forms  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  entire  rock  mass,  and  has  to  be  crushed  and  freed 
from  impurities.  Hopkins  gives  the  Canadian  extraction  as 
6.45  per  cent  and  that  of  Georgia  as  90  to  95  per  cent. 
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Distributioa  in  the  United  States.  —  The  ancient  crystalline 
rocks  in  which  the  famous  Quebec  deposits  occur,  extend 
eouthwestward  through  the  eastern  states,  as  far  as  Alabama, 
and  while  a  number  of  small  deposits  of  asbestos  are  known, 
yet  nowhere  are  there  any  large  ones,  moreover,  most  of  the 
deposits  are  of  the  amphibole  type. 

VtrmorU  (8,9). —  The  only  chrysotile  deposit  worked  in  the 
eastern  belt  is  in  Lamoille  and  Orleans  counties,  Vermont,  where 
the  material  is  found  occupying  a  rather  limited  area  in  a  large 
serpentine  area  (9).     Two  types  of  chrysotile  are  found,  one  form- 


Fio.  98.  —  Aabestog  vein  in  Berpentioe.     (,Pholo.  by  O.  P.  MerrHl.) 

ing  branching  veins  similar  in  character  and  quality  to  the  Cana- 
dian fiber,  the  other,  of  inferior  quality,  occurring  as  short  fibers  on 
slickensided  surfaces.  In  1908  a  mill  was  erected  near  Lowell, 
Vermont,  for  separating  the  fiber,  but  the  district  had  up  to  1913 
not  entered  the  list  of  steady  producers. 

Oeorgyi  (i). — Sail  Mountain,  Georgia,  has  been  the  rrain 
source  of  supply  of  asbestos  in  the  United  ^-.tates  for  some  yearsT 
1  tie  anUioIJhyllltu  funiltl  Itns-shaped  masses  m  pendotites  and 
pyroxenites,  which  arc  associated  with  pre-Cambrian  gneisses, 
the  largest  lens  exploited  being  70  by  50  by  50  feet.  The  fibers 
are  l\  inches  or  less  in  length,  but  break  into  shreds  of  }  to  ^V 
inch.    Pyrite,  magnetite,  talc,  calcite  and  dolomite  are  the  im- 
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purities.  It  is  supposed  that  the  anthophyllite  has  been  formed 
by  the  alteration  of  olivine  and  enstatite  of  the  if^neoua  rocks. 
By  hydration  and  oxidation  both  the  anthophyllite  and  any 
unaltered  olivine  may  be  converted  into  serpentine,  and  the  latter 
partly  into  talc. 

The  ro<k  is  crushed,  fiberized  and  screened,  the  product  beii^ 
used  chiefly  as  a  cement  for  boiler  covering. 


ViTj/inia  (2,  16).  —  Amphibole  asbfstoa  is  found  in  slip-fiber  vcina  near 
Eedford,  Va,  The  prevailing  rock,  which  consistB  of  hornblende  and  oUvjne, 
or  in  some  cases  pyroxene  and  olivine,  is  cut  by  occasional  shear  planes 
along  which  the  slip  liber  haa  developed. 

Arioma  <2).  —  Asbestos  was  discovered  about  25  miles  northeast  of 
Globe  in  1913.  It  forrr.a  cross-fiber  veins  in  limestone,  overlying  diabase, 
the  higher-grade  veins  being  aHSocial«d  with  a  diabase  dike. 

Somewhat  similar  is  the  occurrence  in  the  Grand  CuSon  of  tlic  Colorado 
River,  near  Grand  View,  where  the  asbeatoa  forms  veins  in  a  serpentinouB 
layer,  enclosed  in  limestone,  not  far  from  a  diabase  sill.  Diller  has  sug- 
jeeted  that  the  aerpentine  is  derived  from  eome  mineral  in  the  Umeatone, 
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nhile  the  asbestM  veins  poat-date  the  serpentine,  and  may  represent  a  pbaae 
of  contact  metamorphuin. 

Idaho  (2).  —  Near  Kamiah,  the  anthophyllite  asbestos  ronns  ledges, 
within  mica  schist,  and  may  represent  an  altered  intrusive.  It  ia  ^tipped 
to  Spokane,  Wash.,  where  it  is  sawed  up  and  also  ground. 

Wyoming  (2).  —  South  and  southeast  of  Casper  are  pre-Cambrian  in- 
trusivea  consisting  of  hornblende  schiRt,  diorite,  granite  and  serpentine, 
the  last-named  being  much  crushed  and  sheared,  and  containing  both  croas 
and  slip-Bber  veins  of  chrysotile. 


■.  Can.  Mia.  tn*t.. 


Quebec,  Canada.  —  The  main  source  of  the  world's  supply 
'is  obtained Jiofli.aoufhrrii  QuoIk-^j  and  as  it  is  the  best  known 
occurrence  it  may  lie  properly  referred  to  here. 

The  geologic  relations  (Hr.  100)  of  the  serpentines  Eind  associ- 
ated rocks  are  imperfectly  known,  but  it  appears  certain  that  they 


Plate  XXXI.  —  General  view  of  asbegtne  quany,  Thetforcl  Minea,  Qua. 
(H  Ria,  PKoto-i 

(303) 
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represent  a  series  of  stocks  and  sills,  cuttinj;  rocks  of  Cambrian, 
Ordovician  and  Silurian  age.  The  rocks  of  the  asbestos  belt  are 
peridotite,  generally  much  altered  to  serpentine;  pyroxenite, 
frequently  altered  to  talc;  gabbro;  diabase;  and  a  breccia,  in 
part  of  volcanic  material. 

The  serpentine  ia  an  alteration  product  of  peridotite,  it_and_tlig 
pyroxenite  being  of  laccolithic  character,  wHile  the  granite,  which 


Fia.  101.  —  Pfaotomicrograph  Bhowing  vein  of  asbestos  (a),  with  irregular  margins, 
and  raid  streak  of  mnEnctite  (b).  Serpentimced  rock  (c)  on  either  aide 
(Afltr  Dretter,  Can.  Gcei.  Sun.,  Mem.  22.) 

forms  dikes  and  i8olat«d  masses,  may  be  a  final  and  extremely  acid 
product  of  differentiation  of  the  general  magma  of  which  the  basic 
equivalent  is  the  olivine-rich  portion  of  the  peridotite. 

The  asbestos  is  found  forming  veins  in  the  serpentine,  the  width 
of  these  varjing  from  a  mere  line  to  two  or  three  inches.  It  devel- 
oped probably  first  in  joint  planes,  and  afterwards  in  other  cracks, 
forming  thus  a  network  (Fig.  102).  An  interesting  and  suggestive 
feature  is  the  band  of  i,ure  serpentine  on  either  side  of  the  vein 
(Fig.  102),  the  ratio  of  the  asbestos  vein  to  the  entire  band  of  sei^ 
pentine  and  asbestos  being  1 : 6.6.    The  veins  are  formed  by  the 
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growth  of  minute  crystals  of  chrysotile,  perpendicular  to  the  walls, 
and  there  is  in  most  cases  a  central  parting  marked  by  a  film  of 
chromite  or  magnetite.  The  principal  mines  are  near  Thetford 
Mines  (PI.  XXXI),  Black  Lake,  East  Broughton,  and  Danville. 
The  first-named  locality  is  of  great  importance. 


Perldotite 


S^rpgnttne  t^S^ 


Asbestos 

c^i^.     ^*«  targest  o^ln  It 


Fio.  102. — Diagram  showing  asbestos  and  serpentine  in  peridotite.    {After  Dresser t 

Econ.  GeoL,  IV.) 

The  asbestos  milling  rock  forms  from  30  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
quantity  quarried,  and  6  to  10  per  cent  of  this  is  fiber. 

There  has  been  some  difficulty  in  explaining  satisfactorily  the 
origin  of  the  chrysotile  veins  in  serpentine,  for  we  have  here  two 
quite  different  forms  of  the  same  mineral.  Pratt,  in  attempting 
to  explain  the  origin  of  the  vein  filling,  beUeves  that  the  fissures 
repicsent  contraction  cracks  formed  around  the  edge  of  the  peri- 
dotite mass  while  cooling,  and  which  were  then  filled  by  aqueous 
solutions  from  which  the  chrysotile  crystallized.  Merrill,  on  the 
other  hand,  believes  the  fissures  to  have  been  caused  by  shrinkage 
incident  to  a  partial  dehydration  of  the  rocks  and  subsequent  filling 
by  crystallization  extending  from  the  walls  inward  (11,  5).  As 
suggested  by  Kemp,  a  loss  of  silica  may  also  have  produced  some 
shrinkage. 

Cirkel  (1),  believes  the  vein  crevices  to  have  been  formed  by 
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partial  dehydration,  and  in  part  by  fracturing  resulting  from  the 
intrusion  of  the  granite. 

All  investigators  agree  on  the  wall  rock  being  the  source  of  the 
chrysotile.  Dresser  (3),  while  admitting  the  filling  of  the  veins  by 
infiltration,  suggests  that  they  have  been  enlarged  by  replacement 
of  the  walls  (Fig.  101).  He  points  out  that  the  veins  usually 
show  a  middle  parting  of  ore  minerals,  and  furthermore,  that 
microscopic  study  indicates  that  the  fibers  have  grown  outward 
from  each  side  of  the  seam  of  ore,  indicating  alteration  and  re- 
crystallization  of  the  serpentine  to  chrysotile  in  situ.  It  is 
furthermore  thought  that  the  depth  at  which  the  chrysotile 
formed  probably  precluded  the  existence  of  open  fissiures  in  which 
the  material  could  have  crystalUzed. 

It  is  still  to  be  regarded  as  doubtful  whether  meteoric  or  mag- 
matic  water  was  operative  in  bringing  about  the  change,  although 
most  geologists  favor  the  latter.^ 

Other  Foreign  Deposits.  —  Outside  of  Canada,  Russia  is  the  only  other 
important  producer.  The  chief  deposits  are  in  the  Urals  (l)  near  the  station 
of  Baskenovo,  and  the  asbestos  occurs  as  cross  fiber  in  serpentine.  Other 
deposits  occur  in  the  Orenburg  district.  The  Russian  production  for  1913  was 
18,594  short  tons.  Asbestos  of  the  hornblende  variety  is  obtained  in  Italy,  but 
the  production  is  small.  Crocidolite  has  been  mined  in  West  Griqualand, 
AfH.,  but  tl.  indu.tr.  ha.  n|b5Sj^li«hed  on  a  penn«>ent  U^ 

Uses  of  As^^ytos.  -"KKe^-u^f ulness  of  asbestos  depends 
mainly  on  the  flexibility  of  Its  fibers,  and  fibrous  structure,  and  to 
a  less  extent  on  its  low  conduction  of  heat  and  electricity,  and  on 
its  moderate  refractoriness.  Asbestos  is  used  in  fire-proof  paints, 
boiler  coverings,  for  packing  in  fire-proof  safes,  and  for  electric  in- 
sulation where  some  heat  resistance  is  necessary.  Chrysotile  is 
also  used  in  making  fire-proof  rope,  felt,  tubes,  cloth,  boards, 
blocks,  etc.  Asbestic  is  a  name  given  to  i^ort-fibered  chrysotile 
mixed  with  serpentine.  Asbestine  is  a  pigment  of  which  asbestos  is 
an  important  ingredient,  and  serves  to  hold  up  other  heavier  pig- 
ments. Asbestos  is  also  used  for  filtering  in  chemical  work,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  amphibole  asbestos  is  better  adapted.  Many 
patented  mixtures  of  asbestos  and  other  materials,  such  as  Port- 
land cement,  etc.,  are  now  used  for  making  such  products  as  asbes- 
tos wood,  asbestos  slate,  asbestolith,  etc.  Asbestos  roofing  tile, 
roofing  felt  and  shingles  are  now  also  made  in  large  quantities. 

1  For  more  recent  literature  see  Taber,  A.I.M.E.,  BuU.  123/  Mar.,  1917,  and 
Graham.  Eoon.  Geol.,  XII:  154,  1917. 
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Production  of  Asbestos.  —  The  United  States  is  the  largest 
producer  of  manufactured  asbestos  products,  but  less  than  one 
per  cent  of  the  raw  material  is  mined  in  this  country.  Canada  is 
the  main  source  of  supply,  and  will  no  doubt  continue  so  for  a  long 
time.  Next  to  Canada,  Russia  is^  the  largest  producer,  and 
exports  much  of  its  product  to  the  United  States. 

The  production  and  imports  from  1910  to  1914  were  as  follows: — 


Annual  Production  and  Annual  Value  op  Imports  op  Asbestos  into 

THE  United  States,  1910-1914 


Production 

Valuk  of  Imports 

Year 

Short  Tonb 

Value 

Unmanu- 
facturbd 

Manu- 
factured 

Total 

1910  .... 

1911  .... 

1912  .... 

1913  .... 
19-14    .... 

3693 
7604 
4403 
1100 
1247 

$  68,357 

119.935 

87.959 

11.000 

16.810 

$1,235,170 
1.413.541 
1.456.012 
1.928,705 
1,407.764 

$308,078 
290,008 
363,759 
378.961 
371,469 

$1,543,248 
1,703.639 
1.819.771 
2,307,666 
1,779,223 

Value  of  Canadian  Production,  Exports  and  Imports,  1912-1914 


Year 

Production 

Exports 

Imports 

1912 

1913 

1914 

$3,117,572 
3.830.909 
2,892,266 

$2,349,353 
2.848,047 
2.298.646 

$461,449 
520.082 

Hange>  of  New  York   Prices  per  Short  Ton    for  C  .nadian   Chry- 

soTiLB  Fiber,  1912-1914 


1912 

1913 

1914 

No.  1  crude 

No.  2  crude 

No.  1  fiber 

No.  2  fiber 

Shorter  fibers 

$300-$32S 
175-  200 

$320-$350 

200-  225 

100-  125 

75-  100 

10-     30 

$350-$375 

226-  250 

100-  125 

75-  100 

10-     30 

1 
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form  minerals.)  14.  Pratt,  Min.  World,  July  8,  1905.  (Aria.)  15.  Rich- 
ardson, Vt.  State  Geologist,  Rept.,  1909-10;  315,  1910;  Ibid,,  1911-12: 
*269,  1910.     (Vt.)     16.  Watson,  Min.  Res.  Va. :  285,  1907. 


BARITE 

Properties  and  Occurrence.  —  Earite,  the  sulphate  of  barium. 
contains  when  pure,  BaO  66.7  per  cent,  and  SO3  34.3  per  cent. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  4.3  to  4.6  and  its  hardness  2.5  to  3.5.  It 
is  commonly  white,  opaque  to  translucent,  and  crystalline, 
while  the  texture  is  granular,  fibrous,  or  more  rarely  earthy. 
Barite  is  a  common  mineral  which  may  be  found  in  many  kinds  of 
rocks — igneous,  sedimentary,  and  metamorphic.  It  has  in  nearly 
all  cases  been  formed  by  deposition  from  aqueous  solutions,  and 
is  not  found  as  an  original  constituent  of  igneous  rocks,  nor  in 
contact  metamorphic  zones,  or  pegmatite  veins.  Furthermore 
it  is  not  a  product  of  dynamo-metamorphism. 

Analyses  of  many  rocks  show  at  least  small  amounts  of  barium, 
and  it  has  also  been  noted  in  orthoclase  feldspars  and  some 
micas. 

It  has  frequently  been  foimd  in  spring  and  mine  waters,  where 
it  may  be  in  solution  as.  the  chloride,  carbonate,  or  perhaps  even 
as  sulphate.^  Contact  of  solutions  containing  the  first  two  with 
sulphate  waters  will  form  barium  sulphate,  although  its  precipita- 
tion may  be  retarded  by  the  presence  of  chlorides.  Travtertine 
deposits  containing  varying  amounts  of  barite  are  also  known, 
one  described  from  Doughty  Springs,  Colo.,  showing  from  a 
small  percentage  up  to  95  per  cent  ^  barium  sulphate. 

These  facts  indicate  that  barite  is  deposited  from  solution, 
and  probably  most  depoi^^eitpmiifd  in  this  manner. 

Fonn  of  Deposits.  --MlJoWnercjany  important  deposits  of 
barite  may  include  the  voUewing  types : 

I.  Veins  formed  by  the  filling  of  fissures,  by  replacement,  or 
'^'^   by  cementing  of  fault  breccias,  the  wall  rocks  being  lime- 

^  Barium  sulphate  has  a  solubility  of  1  part  in  400,000  of  water,  but  the  natural 
compound  is  said  to  be  six  times  more  soluble  than  the  artificial. 
SHeadden,  Col.  Sci.  Soc.  Proc,  VIII;  1.  1905. 
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stone,   quartzite,  sandstone,   schist,   gneiss  or  volcanic 
rocks  in  the  different  occurrences  (3,  5a,  8a,  il). 
IL  Bedded   deposits   (so  called),  formed  by   replacement  of 

pyrite  (la). 
III.  Irregular  masses,  occurring  as  replacements  of  limestone  (ll). 
ly^  Lumps  in  residual  clays  (ll). 
^^V.  Filling  the  interstices  of  brecciated  masses  (ll,  12). 

Associated  Minerals  (3,  5o,  ii).  —  These  vary  with  the  indi- 
vidual deposit.  The  vein  and  replacement  types  often  contain 
metallic  sulphides,  especially  galena,  but  sometimes  sphalerite, 
chalcopyrite,  and  pyrite.  Galena  is  harmful,  since  it  discolors  the 
ground  product,  and  other  sulphides  may  cause  similar  trouble. 
Quartz,  calcite,  and  fluorite  are  also  at  times  abundant,  the  last- 
named  being  especially  noted  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  veins 
as  well  as  in  some  of  the  Great  Valley  occurrences  of  Virginia. 

Residual  deposits  especially  may  carry  considerable  iron  and 
manganese  oxides,  as  well  as  quartz.  Small  amounts  of  iron 
oxide  can  be  removed  by  treating  the  ground  product  with  H2SO4, 
but  the  manganese  is  more  difficult  to  eliminate  (11). 

Barite  veins  have  not  been  sufficiently  worked  in  the  United 
States  to  determine  whether  there  is  much  change  with  depth, 
but  this  has  been  noted  in  several  European  ones  (la). 

Geologic  Age  of  Associated  Rocks.  —  This,  in  the  case  of 
the  deposits  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows: — 

Triassic.    Virginia. 

Mississippian.    Western  Kentucky. 

Devonian.    Five  Islands,  N.  S. 

Ordovician.    Missouri. 

Cambro-Ordovician.  Central  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Appa- 
lachian Valley  region  of  Virginia,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Maryland, 
and  Pennsylvania. 

Of  these  the  deposits  of  the  Cambro-Ordovician  are  the  most 
important,  practically  all  the  Ihiited  States  production  coming 
from  Missouri  and  the  Appalachian  states. 

Distribution  of  Barite  in  the  United  States.  —  The  location 
of  the  deposits  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  country  is  shown  on  the 
map,  Fig.  103,  and  the  more  important  ones  at  least  may  be  briefly 
referred  to  since  they  represent  several  difl'erent  types  of  occurrence. 

Afissotiri  (3). — Barite  forms  scattered  deposits  in  Washington 
and  adjacent  counties,  though  many  of  the  occurrences  are  clus- 
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tered  around  Mineral  Point,  Washington  County.  The  material 
is  obtained  from  the  Potosi  (Ordovician)  limestones,  in  which  it 
occurs  as  replacement  veins  (FIr.  104)  mixed  with  lead,  or  in 
residual  day  with  chert  and  drusy  quartz,  the  whole  forming  a 
sheet-like  deposit,  at  no  great  depth  (Fig.  105). 


Virginia  (ll), — Barite  occurs  in  many  parts  of  the  state  (Fig. 
106),  but  the  industry  has  been  confined  mainly  to  a  few  localities. 
The  barite  deports  may  be  grouped  into  three  areas,  as  follows: 
1.  Deposits  of  the  Triassic  red  shale-sandstone  series,  in  which  the 
barite  is  associated  with  red  shales  and  impure  limestones.  It  haa 
been  deposited  from  solution  in  fractures  in  the  red  shales,  or 
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more  rarely  as  thin,  tabular  replacement  masses  in  the  limestone. 
2.  Deports  of  the  crystalline  metamorphic  area,  probably  for  the 
most'part  of  pre-Cambrian  age,  and  in  which  the  barite  occurs  either 
as  irregular  lenses 
of  100-200  feet  di- 
ameter in  lime- 
stone, or  as  nodules 
in  a  readual  lime* 
Btone-achist  clay 
(Fig.  107).  In  one 
locality  the  barite 
fills  a  vein  in  sili- 
ceous schists,  re- 
mote from  calcare- 
ous rocks,  3.  The 
mount^B  region  of 

southwestern      Vlr-      Pia.ior,— Ideal  section  in  Bennett  Barite  Mioe,  Pitt- 
einia*      Here    the  sylvama  Countj',  Va.     {After  Waiton,  Mia.  Bts. 

f       .'  .  ■     1,     .  fa.,  1907.) 

barite,    which    is 

associated  with  the  Shenandoah  limestone  (Cambro-Ordovician), 

is  found  either  as  lumps  in  the  re^dual  clay,  or  in  the  fresh  rock. 

The  frequent  association  of  the  barite  with  limestone  in  all  the 
areas  is  quite  noticeable. 

The  second  region  is  the  most  important  producer. 

Watson  believes  that  the  source  of  the  barite  is  the  rocks  in 
which  the  deposits  are  now  found.  Thus  in  the  Valley  region  it 
was  no  doubt  derived  from  the  Shenandoah  limestone,  while  in 
the  Piedmont  area  it  may  have  come  either  from  the  crystalline 
schiste  or  limestone  mass.  That  of  the  Tbaxton  area  was  doubt- 
less obtained  from  the  silicates  of  the  granite.  The  liberation  and 
removal  of  the  barium  in  solution  is  considered  to  have  been  ac- 
complished \yy  shallow  circulations.  The  barite  is  always  crystal- 
line in  texture. 

Kentucky  {5a,  8,  ll).  —  The  vein  type  of  occurrence  is  well 
developed  in  this  state,  there  being  two  areas.  Those  veins 
in  the  central  part  of  the  state  (Figs.  108,  109)  are  confined  to 
the  Ordovician,  and  are  found  filling  simple  fissures,  or  fault  frac- 
tures, the  chief  associates  being  calcite,  fluorite,  sphalerite  and 
galena.  They  ire  from  1  to  3  feet  in  width,  with  a  maximum  of 
24  feet,  and  have  been  mined  to  depths  of  100  to  325  feet.  In  the 
western  area,  guorspar  is  the  chief  mineral,  with  barite  of  second- 
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FiQ.  IW.  —  SectiboB  of  a  Kentucky  borite  vcia,     (A/I«r  F<At.) 
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ary   importance,  and   the     veins    occurring   in    Mississippian 
limestone. 


Limontt* 


Georgia  (6).  —  Barite  deposits  are  kno¥ni  to  occur  near  Cartersville, 
Ga.,  associated  with  the  Beaver  (Cambrian)  limestone  and  Weisner  (Cam- 
brian) quartzite  (Fig.  110). 
It  is  thought  that  the  bar- 
ite was  originally  deposited 
by  the  replacement  of  cer- 
tain beds  of  the  shaly  lime- 
stone overlying  the  quartz- 
ite, but  it  now  forms  nodules 
and  massessca  ttered  through 
a  residual  clay,  and  mixed 
with  some  quartzite  frag- 
ments. Gravity  has  prob- 
ably aided  in  concentrating 
the  barite  into  workable  ^^  no.— Sketch  section  showing  relations  of 
deposits.  ^         barite  and  limonite  to   underlying  formations 

Other       Occurrences.  —  near    Carteisville,     Ga.      (After    Hayes    and 

The      barite     of     Gaston  Phalen,    U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  340.) 

County,     North    Carolina, 

occurs  as  lenticular  fissure  fillings  in  schist,  associated  with  quartz,  galena, 
sphalerite,  and  pyromorphite,  while  that  of  South  Carolina  is  in  similar 
rocks;  that  in  Tennessee  is  either  in  residual  clay  overlying  the  Knox  dolo- 
mite (Cambro-Ordovician)  as  in  the  Sweetwater  district,  or  as  veins  in 
schist,  as  in  the  French  Broad  district  (7,  11). 


Analyses  of  Barite 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

BaO  .    . 
Fe,0,.    , 
SiOt  .    . 
CaO  .    , 
SrO   .    . 
SO,    .    . 
ZnO  .    , 
MgO      . 
F  .    .    , 

64.72 

.06 

.25 

tr. 

tr. 

33.82 

54.95 

.06 

.55 

.20 

6.75 

34.22 

1.23 

.14 

98.54 » 

.95 
.02 

.22 

94.201 
.11 
.05 
4.44» 

98.82 1 
.33 
.27 

93.591 
.32 
4.76 

97. 56* 
.42 
.41 

iBaS04 


«  CaCO, 


I.  Mexico,  Ky.;  II.  Danville,  Ky.;  III.  Five  Islands,  N.  S.;  IV.  Lake 
Ainslee,  Cape  Breton;  V.  Eton,  Murray  Co.,  Ga.;  VI.  Cherokee 
Co.,  S.Ca.;  VI.  Sweetwater  district,  Tennessee.    All  from  Reference  11. 
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Canada  (8a,  12).  —  The  only  productive  district  is  at  Lake 
Ainsli^,  Cape  Breton,  where  barite  is  found  in  veins  in  the  pre- 
Cambrian  felsite.  Calcite  and  fluorite  are  occasional  associates. 
Other  veins  are  found  in  schists  of  the  Louisburg  shale  formation 
at  North  Cheticamp. 

Near  Five  Islands,  Nova  Scotia,  barite  has  been  found  filling 
fissures  and  brecciated  zones  in  Devonian  slate  and  quartzite, 
but  the  deposits  have  not  been  worked  steadily.  The  barite  here 
is  believed  to  have  been  deposited  by  vadose  waters,  as  small 
amounts  of  it  are  shown  to  occur  in  the  surrounding  Tocks. 

Other  Foreign  Deposits.  ^  —  Barite  deposits  are  widely  distributed,  but 
those  of  Germany  (la)  are  probably  the  most  important.  They  include: 
1.  A  ciuious  bituminous  barite  deposit,  near  Meggen,  Westphalia,  supposed 
to  have  originated  by  the  replacement  of  portions  of  a  bedded  Devonian 
pyrite  which  in  turn  grades  into  limestone.  2.  Vein  deposits  closely  asso- 
ciated often  with  the  Permian,  and  showing  a  considerable  variety  of  metallic 
minerals.  The  barite  is  of  higher  grade  than  the  Meggen  product.  Among 
other  European  deposits  may  be  mentioned  the  replacement  ones  in  Car- 
boniferouis  limestone  of  Belgium,  as  well  as  minor  vein  deposits  of  France, 
Italy,  Austria,  and  Great  Britain. 

Origin  of  Barite.  —  Sulphate  of  barium  is  but  slightly  soluble, 
but  is  perceptibly  decomposed  by  a  dilute  solution  of  carbonated 
alkali.  If  present  in  one  of  the  silicates  (feldspar)  in  granite  it 
might  be  decomposed  by  sulphates  of  the  alkalies,  lime  sulphate, 
or  magnesium  sulphate,  resulting  in  precipitation  of  barium 
sulphate. 

Buckley  (3)  believes  that  the  Missouri  barite  was  possibly  de- 
rived from  solutions  of  the  bicarbonate,  precipitated  with  alkaline 
sulphates. 

Watson  (11)  suggested  that  in  the  case  of  the  Virginia  barite  it 
was  probably  taken  into  solution  as  the  soluble  bicarbonate,  and 
precipitated  under  favorable  conditions  as  the  insoluble  sulphate. 
Laboratory  experiments  by  Dickson  (4)  with  solutions  of  barium 
carbonate  on  selenite  crystals  and  pure  anhydrite  in  presence  of 
CO2,  and  on  pyrite  crystals  in  presence  of  an  oxidizing  agent, 
water,  caused  precipitation  of  barium  sulphate  in  each  case. 

Mining)  Preparation,  and  Uses  (9a,  11).  —  Barite  deposits 
may  be  worked  by  open  cuts,  shafts  or  pits.  The  greatest  depth 
reached  in  mining  is  probably  not  over  200  feet. 

The  removal  of  impurities  from  merchantable  barite  includes 

^  Dammcr  und  Tietze,  Nutsbaren  Mineralien,  II:  7,  1914. 
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hand  cobbing,  sorting  or  grading,  washing  and  crushing.  Ground 
barite  requires  bleaching  with  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  iron,  dry- 
ing and  grinding. 

Since  the  barite  deposits  are  usually  small  and  pockety,  the  mill 
must  be  located  to  permit  its  drawing  on  numerous  and  changing 
sources  of  supply. 

Washed  barite  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  for  coating 
canvas  ham  sacks,  in  pottery  glazes,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
barium  hydroxide.  Its  jnain  use  perhaps  is  in  white  pigments  to 
mix  with  white  lead,  zinc  white,  or  a  combination  of  both  ofthese 
pigments.  Although  formerly  regarded  as  an  adulterant  of 
white  pigments,  it  is  now  considered  to  make  the  mixture  more 
permanent,  less  likely  to  be  attacked  by  acids,  and  freer  from 
discoloration.  Liihophone  paint  is  a  mixture  of  barium  sulphate 
(68  per  cent),  zinc  oxide  (7.28  per  cent),  and  zinc  sulphide  (24.85 
percent). 

Bariimi  hydrate  is  used  chiefly  in  the  beet-sugar  industry; 
barium  chloride  in  the  color  industry  and  the  manufactiu^  of 
wall  paper;  barium  carbonate  as  a  chemical  reagent,  in  glass 
manufacture,  and  to  prevent  scumming  of  clay  products.    Other 

■ 

uses  are  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber,  asbestos,  tanning  leather, 
enameling  iron  and  oilcloth,  poker  chips,  boiler  compounds, 
insecticides,  hydrogen  peroxide,  etc. 

Production  of  Barite.  —  The  production  of  barite  for  several 
years  is  given  below. 


Production  of  Crude  Barite  in  the  United  States,  1912-1914, 

BT  States 


1012 

• 

1913 

1914       • 

Statr 

Short 
Tons 

• 

Value 

AVBB- 
AGB 

Price 

PEB 

Ton 

Short 
Tons 

Value 

Aver- 
age 
Price 

PER 

Ton 

Short 
Tons 

• 

Value 

Aver- 
age 
Price 

PER 

Ton 

MisBouri  . 
Tennessee  \ 
Kentucky  / 
Other  BUte8> 

24.530 
»3.718 
9.230 

$117,035 

8,682 

27,696 

$4.77 
2.34 
2.09 

31,131 
•2.098 
12.069 

$117,638 

3,568 

35,069 

$3.78 
1.70 
2.91 

33,317 
8,932 
9,298 

$112,231 
14.393 
27.091 

$3.37 
1.61 
2.91 

ToUl    . 

37,478 

$153,313 

$4.09 

45.298 

$156,275 

$3.45 

51,547 

$153,715 

$2.08 

'  Tennessee  alone. 

•  Includes  1912:  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia;  1913:  Georgia,  North 
Carolina^  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia;  1914:  Alabama,  California,  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 
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Imports. — The  imports  of  barium  compounds  for  1912  to  1914 
were  as  follows: — 


Value  of  the  Imports  of  Barium  Compounds,  1912-1914 


1912 

1913 

1914 

Barium  carbonate  {^";»„7j,t„^d-     ; 

Barium  binoxide       ........ 

Bftrium  chloride              

S  16,777 

9.938 

252.320 

27,655 

70,327 

S  13,116 

38,949 

239.000 

37.620 

62,785 

$     8,084 

36,305 

332,709 

68,866 

Bianc-fixe,  or  artificial  barium  sulphate  . 

32,619 

$376,017 

S39 1,470 

$478,583 

Production  of  Barite  in  Canada,  1912-1914 

Year 

Quantity,  Short  Tons 

Value 

1912.     .     -     

1913 

7654 

6987 

612 

$32,410 
41,774 

1914 

6.129 

_.  - 

— . — ^^__^_— 
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DIATOMACEOUS    EARTH    (KIESELGUHR) 

Properties  and  Occurrence  (i,  8).  —  This  material  when  pure 
is  made  up  of  the  siliceous  tests  of  diatoms  (Fig.  ill).  Chemically 
it  is  a  variety  of  opal.  It  resembles  chalk  or  clay  in  appear- 
ance, but  is  very  much  lighter  than  either  of  these,  and  can 
also  be  distinguished  from  the  former  substance  by  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  effervesce  with  acid.    A  microscopic  examina- 
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tion  Bervee  to  identify  it  at  once.  Diatomaceous  earth  is  com- 
monly white  or  light  gray  in  color,  but  may  be  brownish,  dart 
gray,  or  even  black,  due  to  the  presence  of  organic  matter.  It  is 
exceedingly  porous.  If  pure,  it  should  show  little  else  than  siUca 
and  water  on  analysis,  but  most  earths  have  at  least  small  amounts 


of  other  substances,  and  some  contain  a  large  amount  of  clayey 
impurities  (se<j  analysis  VI  below). 

The  following  analyses  represent  the  composition  of  a  number 
of  American  earths :  — . 

AhaLTSBS  op  DlATOMACEODS  Earth 


I 

II 

lit 

IV 

V 

VI 

VI. 

vn. 

SiOa   .     .     . 

86.92 

72.50 

86.89 

80.53 

81.53 

63.17 

82.86 

86.515 

ALO.      .     . 

4.27 

11.71 

2.32 

5.89 

3.43 

19.30 

6.76 

.449 

PteO.     .     . 

_ 

2.35 

1.28 

1.03 

3.34 

6.32 

2.34 

.374 

CaO  .     .     . 

1.60 

.32 

.43 

.35 

2.61 

.06 

.35 

.120 

MgO.     .     . 

tr. 

.83 

tr. 

— 

— 

.69 

1.06 

12.000 

AlkaUea  .     . 

2.48 

1.88 

3.58 

— 

2.59 

3.14 

2.06 

— 

TiO,  .     .     . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.88 

1.09 

— 

lBn.los8.    . 

5.13 

9.54 

4.89 

12.03 

6.04 

6.39 

3.40 

— 

100.40 

99.13 

99.39 

99.83 

99.54 

99.95 

99.91 

98.458 

I.  Porcelain  diatomaoeoua  ahale,  Point.  Sal,  Santa  Barbara  Co., 
Calif.  II.  Soft  ahale,  Orcutt,  Santa  Barbara  Co.,  Calif.  III.  Monterey, 
Santa  Barbara  Co.,  Calir.  IV.  Lake  Uniba«og,  N.  H.  V.  Pope's  Creek, 
Md.  VI.  Wilmot,  Virginia;  very  olayey.  VII,  Richmond,  Viisfinia. 
VIII.  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 
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Distribution  in  the  United  States.  —  Diatomaceous  earth  occurs 
as  deposits  of  comparatively  small  extent  in  the  bottoms  of  ponds, 
lakes,  and  swamps,  sometimes  mixed  with  organic  matter,  or  it  may 
form  bedded  deposits  of  marine  origin  and  showing  at  times  great 
extent  as  well  as  thickness.    A  few  localities  may  be  mentioned. 

California  (1,  2,  4).  —  Important  deposits  of  diatomaceous  earth 
are  known  to  occur  at  a  number  of  points  in  the  Coast  Ranges  of 
California,  but  the  most  important,  perhaps,  are  those  found  in 
northern  Santa  Barbara  County.  There  it  occurs  mainly  in  the 
Monterey  (Middle  Miocene)  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Fernando 
(Upper  Miocene)  formations. 

The  deposits  range  from  those  of  high  purity,  through  impure 
shaly  beds,  to  flinty  deposits.  The  earth  is  found  interbedded 
with  volcanic  ash  at  some  localities  (south  of  Lompoc),  and  with 
limestones  at  others.  The  thickness  of  the  diatom  deposits  is  often 
remarkable,  being  2400  feet  south  of  Harris,  and  4700  feet  between 

the  Santa  Ynez  and  Los  Alamos  valleys. 

New  York  (3,  6).  —  Although  diatomaceous  earth  is  known  to  occur 
at  several  localities,  the  only  one  recently  worked  is  near  Hinckley,  Her- 
kimer County,  where  it  forms  a  bed  2  to  30  feet  in  White  Head  Lake.  It 
is  purified  by  washing  and  pressed  into  cakes. 

Virginia  (8).  —  In  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain,  deposits  of  diatomaceous 
earth  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Miocene  (Tertiary)  formations,  and  those 
around  Richmond  have  long  been  known.  Along  the  Rappahannock 
River,  especially  below  Wilmot,  there  ore  long  exposures,  the  bluffs  of  the 
material  standing  out  prominently  in  the  sunlight. 

Maryland,  —  Beds  of  diatomaceous  earth  occur  at  the  base  of  the  Calvert 
(Tertiary)  formation,  deposits  being  known  in  Anne  Arimdel,  Calvert, 
and  Charles  5x)unties.  Few  of  them  are  worked,  although  some  attain  a 
thickness  of  at  least  25  or  30  feet. 

Other  States,  —  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Florida,  Nevada,  and  Wash- 
ington are  also  producers,  but  the  deposits  are  of  limited  extent. 

Foreign  Deposits.  —  Diatomaceous  earth  is  known  to  occur  at  a  number 
of  Canadian  localities,  but  the  only  production  recorded  is  from  Nova  Scotia. 
Many  deposits  are  known  in  Europe.^ 

Uses.  —  Diatomaceous  earth,  on  account  of  its  porous  character, 
was  formerly  used  as  an  absorbent  of  nitroglycerine  in  dynamite, 
but  little  or  none  appears  to  be  now  employed  for  this  purpose  in 
the  United  States.  It  can  be  used  for  polishing  powders,  and  as  a 
nonconductor  of  heat  it  has  been  occasionally  utilized  for  steam 
boiler  backing,  for  wrapping  steam  pipes,  and  for  fireproof  cement. 

^  Dammer  and  Tietze,  Nutibaren  Mineralien,  I:  202,  1013. 
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Mixed  with  clay,  or  even  alone,  it  can  be  used  for  making  porous 
partition  brick  or  tile.  Some  of  the  California  material  can  be  cut 
into  any  desired  shape,  and  used  as  a  filter  stone,  or  even  for  build- 
ing purposes.  Recently  it  has  been  used  in  talking  machine 
records. 

In  Europe,  especially  in  Germany,  it  has  of  late  years  found 
extended  application.  It  has  been  used  in  the  preparation  of  arti- 
ficial fertilizers,  especially  in  the  absorption  of  liquid  manures,  in  the 
manufacture  of  water  glass,  of  various  cements,  of  glazing  for  tiles, 
of  artificial  stone,  of  ultramarine  and  various  pigments,  of  aniline 
and  alizarine  colors,  of  paper,  sealing  wax,  fireworks,  gutta-percha 
objects,  Swedish  matches,  solidified  bromine,  scouring  powders, 
papier-mach4,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles.  There  is  said  to  be  a 
large  and  steadily  growing  demand  for  it. 

The  production  is  given  under  Abrasives,  where  it  is  included 
with  Tripoli. 

REFERENCES  ON  DIATOMACEOUS  EARTH 

1.  Arnold  and  Anderson,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  315  :  438,  1907.  (Cali- 
fornia.) 2.  Aubury,  Calif.  State,  Min.  Bur.,  BuU.  38.  3.  Cox,  Trans. 
N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.,  XIII :  98,  1893.  (New  York.)  4.  Fairbanks. 
U.  8.  Geol.  Atlas  FoUo,  101:  14,  1904.  (California.)  6.  Newland 
N.  Y.  State  Mus.,  Bull.  102:  67,  1906.  (New  York.)  6.  Pardee  and 
Hewett,  Min.  Res.  Oregon,  I:  71,  1914.  (Ore.)  7.  Phalen,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.,  Min.  Res.,  1908.  8.  Ries,  Va.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  II:  143, 
19.)6      (Vindnia.) 

FELDSPAR     f^h 

Properties  and  Occurrence.  —  The  fehfepar  group  includes 
several  species,  ajl  ajlicates  of  ^lumina^  with  one  or  more  of  the 
bases — potash,  soda,  and  lime.  These  species  may  be  divided  into 
two  groups,  viz.,  the  potash  feldspars,  and  the  lime-soda  feld- 
spars, a  division  which  is  not  without  practical  value,  since  the  two 
groups  differ  somewhat  in  their  fusibility  and  mineral  associates. 

Orthonl«itf>  and  mifiro^^lye^  whose  composition  is  expressed  by 
the  formula  KAlSiaOs,  are  the  chief  representatives  of  the  first 
group.  Expressed  in  percentages  their  composition  is  Si02,  64.7 
per  cent;  AI2O8,  18.4  per  cent;  K2O,  16.9  per  cent.  Soda  may 
partly  or  wholly  replace  the  potash.  If  the  latter  occmrs,  anortho- 
clase  results.  Potash-soda  feldspars  are  usually  pinkish  to  nearly 
white,  but  some,  as  that  mined  in  Ontario,  is  a  distinct  reddish 
color.    Nevertheless,  even  the  strongly  colored  ones  may  calcine 
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to  a  pure  white  color,  and  show  a  sufficiently  low  iron  oxide 
content  to  permit  their  use  in  pottery  manufacture. 

The  lime-soda  feldspars,  or  plag^oclases,  present  a  series  of  com- 
pounds ranging  from  the  soda  feldspar,  albite,  through  soda-lime 
feldspars,  to  the  pure  lime  spar,  anorthite,  at  the  other  end. 

[bite^  wJxQaq^ormula  is  NaAlSiaOe,  has  SiOa,  68.7  per  cent; 
AljOs,  19.5  per  cent;  NasO,  n.»  percent.  Anorthite,  CaAluSisOg, 
has  SiOa,  43.2  per  cent;  AljOs,  36.7  per  cent;  CaO,  20.1  per  cent. 

All  feldspars  in  melting  pass  gradually  from  a  solid  condition  to 
that  of  a  very  stiff  fluid  (5),  complete  fusion  occurring  usually 
about  Seger  cone  9  (1310*^  C).  A  mixture  of  soda  and  potash  spar 
seems  to  have  a  slightly  lower  fusing  point,  while  the  lime  spar, 
anorthite,  does  not  melt  imtil  1532°  C.  (5). 

Most  of  the  feldspar  quarried  in  the  United  States  is  the  potash- 
soda  type,  but  in  some  localities  the  soda  spar,  albite,  may  be  present. 
If  plagioclase  is  present  in  feldspar  used  for  pottery,  it  is  generally 
albite. 

Feldspars  are  widely  distributed  in  many  igneous  and  metamor- 
phic  rocks,  but  in  most  cases  they  are  so  intimately  mixed  with 
other  minerals,  that  their  extraction  is  not  commercially  practi- 
cable, and  it  is  only  when  found  in  pegmatites  that  they  are  worked 
Of  these  rocks,  two  types  are  recognizable,  viz.  the  granite  peg- 
matites, which  are  very  coarse-grained  and  carry  quartz,  potash 
feldspar,  muscovite,  biotite,  tourmaline,  etc.,  and  the  soda  pegma- 
tites, which  consist  mainly  of  albite  with  a  little  hornblende.  Most 
of  the  deposits  worked  in  the  United  States  belong  to  the  first  type, 
only  a  few  from  southeastern  Pennsylvania  and  northeastern  Mary- 
land falling  in  the  second  class. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  all  pegmatite  deposits  are  not 
worked  for  their  feldspar  contents,  some  serving  as  sources  of  other 
minerals,  such  as  mica,  quartz,  or  gems.  Their  value  as  spar  de- 
posits depends  on  the  quantity  and  purity  of  the  material  present. 

The  pottery  trade  demands  that  the  spar  be  free  from  iron-bearing 
minerals.  Muscovite  is  also  undesirable  on  account  of  the  diflS- 
culty  encountered  in  grinding  it,  while  the  permissible  limits  for 
quartz  range  from  5  to  20  per  cent. 

In  quarrying  or  mining  some  sorting  is  often  necessary,  and  in 
those  states  lying  south  of  the  glaciated  area  the  deposit  may  be 
capped  with  residual  clay. 

Distribution  of  Feldspar  in  the  United  States.  —  In  the  United 
States  feldspar  quarries  are  operated  in  New  York,  Connecticut, 
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Maine^  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland.  The  general  form  of 
deposit  is  similar  in  all  the  states,  but  those  worked  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maiyland  are  albite  spar,  while  the  others  are 
potash  spar.     The  wall  rock  is  gneiss  or  schist. 

In  recent  years  feldspar  deposits  have  also  been  developed  in 
California,  Colorado,  and  Minnesota.^ 

The  following  table  gives  the  composition  of  feldspar  from  a 
number  of  localities:  — 

Analyses  of  Feldspars 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

SiOa  .... 

64.7 

64.98 

65.40 

65.23 

69.63 

63.11 

65.95 

AlaOs       .     . 

18.4 

19.18 

18.80 

20.09 

12.30 

21.65 

18.00 

Fe208      .     . 

.33 

tr. 

.71 

— 

— 

.12 

CaO  .     .     . 

tr. 

none 

none 

.95 

— 

1.05 

MgO.     .     , 

— 

.25 

none 

none 

none 

— 

tr. 

K2O   .     .     . 

16.9 

12.79 

13.90 

11.60 

14.96 

14.10 

12.13 

NajO      .     . 

— 

2.32 

1.95 

2.00 

.79 

1.46 

2.11 

Loss  on  ignition 

— 

.48 

.60 

.36 

.43 

.40 

— 

Total  . 

>     • 

100.0 

100.33 

100.65 

99.99 

99.06 

100.72 

99.36 

1.  Theoretical  composition  of  pure  orthoclase  or  microcline.  2.  Norwegian  feldnpar,  used  for 
porcelain.  3.  Pink  orthoclafle-microcline  feldspar,  from  Bedford,  Ont.  Much  used  by  American 
potters.  4.  Cream-oolored  orthoclase-mtcrocline  feldspar,  Georgetown,  Me.  6.  White  orthoclase- 
microcline  feldepar.  South  Glastonbury,  Conn.  6.  Pearl-sray  orthoclaae-microcline  feldq>ar, 
near  BatcheUerviile,  N.  Y.     7.  Pink  orthoclaae-microcline  feuispar,  Bedford  Village,  N.  Y. 


» 

Analyses  of  Feldspars 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Si02   .... 

65.33 

64.62 

63.50 

65.96 

68.60 

48.25 

76.37 

AI2O8      .     . 

20.96 

20.57 

22.39 

19.53 

19.10 

34.11) 

13.87 

FejOs      .     . 

.71 

tr. 

.36 

.24 

.14 

CaO   .    .     . 

none 

.14 

2.15 

.18 

tr. 

15.63 

.26 

MgO.     ..  , 

none 

2.36 

none 

.28 

— 

none 

K2O   .     .     . 

10.65 

1.94 

3.40 

12.92 

9.03. 

5.24 

NaaO .     .     . 

1.37 

10.27 

6.27 

1.13 

2.09 

1.98 

3.74 

H3O   .     .     . 

— 

— 

— 

.30 

Loss  on  ignition 

— - 

— 

1.00 

— 

— 

— 

Total  . 

>     . 

99.02 

99.90 

99.07 

99.96 

99.24 

99.97 

99.78 

8.  Light  yellow  orthoclase-miorocline  feldspar,  North  Castle,  N.  Y.  9.  Soda  feldspar,  Chester 
County,  Pa.  10.  White  feldspar.  Embreeville,  Pa.  11.  Potash  feldspar,  Woodstock,  Aid.  12.  Pot- 
ash-soda feldspar,  Henry  ton,  Md.  13.  Lime-soda  feldspar  (bytownite).  Point  Corundum,  near 
Duluth,  Minn.  Used  for  abrasives  and  filters,  but  not  for  pottery.  (All  analyses  from  Min. 
Res.,  U.  8.,  1006 :  1257,  1007.)  14.  Kinkle's  quarry.  Bedford,  N.  Y.,  No.  3  grade,  used  in  glass, 
but  not  for  pottery.    U.  S.  G.  S..  Bull.  420. 

*  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Min.  Res.  1913:   149,  1914. 
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« 

Canada  (7).  —  Most  of  the  Canadian  production  is  derived  from 
the  province  of  Ontario,  the  principal  mines  being  located  in 
Frontenac  Comity,  about  20  miles  north  of  Kingston  (PL  XXXII, 
Fig.  2).  The  feldspar,  which  is  often  of  a  deep  pink  color  and  high 
purity,  occiu^  as  veins  in  the  pre-Cambrian  gneiss  of  that  region. 
Quartz  horses  and  veins  are  sometimes  present,  and  tourmaline  is 
likewise  found  in  patches.  While  the  spar  veins  are  very  abun- 
dant, not  all  are  of  sufficient  purity  to  be  workable.  Other 
deposits  have  been  worked  in  Ottawa  County,  Quebec,  one  mine 
near  Villeneuve  having  yielded  a  very  white  albite. 

Other  Foreign  Deposits.  —  Many  feldspar  deposits  are  worked  in  Europe, 
for  use  in  the  pottery  industry.  Those  of  Norway  and  S'veden  are  the 
largest  producers^  the  product  being  exported  in  considerable  quantity. 
In  this  connection  mention  may  be  made  of  Cornish  sUme^  a  partly  weathered, 
coarse-grained  granite,  quarried  in  Cornwall,  England,  and  used  in  some 
quantity  by  the  potters  of  Europe  and  America. 

Uses  (1).  —  Feldspar  is  used  chiefly  as  a  flux  in  the  manufacture 
of  pottery,  electrical  porcelain,  and  some  enameled  wares.  For  all 
these  piirpOS^ia  it  should  be  as  free  from  iron  as  possible,  but  some 
vof  the  ground  conimercial  spar  carries  as  much  as  15  to  20  per  cent 
free  quartz. 

Feldspar  is  also  employed  as  a  flux  or  binder  in  emery  and  car- 
borundum wheels,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  opales- 
cent glass.  For  the  last  purpose  it  can  carry  more  quartz  and  mus- 
covite  than  pottery  spar,  and  does  not  have  to  be  as  finely  ground, 
60  to  60  ihesh  being  sufficient. 

As  an  ingredient  of  scouring  soap,  feldspar  possesses  advantages 
over  quartz,  because  it  is  softer  and  less  liable  to  scratch  glass. 
Selected  feldspar  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  teeth. 

The  possibility  of  using  feldspar  as  a  f ertihzer,  because  of  its  potash 
contents,  has  been  suggested;  but  no  commercially  practicable  means 
of  extracting  the  desired  element  has  as  yet  been  found  (2). 

Production  of  Feldspar.  —  The  production  of  feldspar  from 
1909  to  1914  is  given  below.  The  crude  refers  to  that  sold  in 
the  unground  state,  but  all  spar  is  crushed  before  use. 


PuiflXXXUI 


•■»  DUIM.  Ontario,     (f  A«la  loantd  by  Can.  Dept.  Mina 
(326) 
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Production  of  Feldspab,  1009-1014,  in  Short  Tons 


Yrar 

Cbudb 

Gbound 

Total 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1909  .... 

1910  .... 

1911  .... 

1912  .... 

1913  .... 

1914  .     .     . 

25,506 
24,655 
28.131 
26,462 
45,391 
85,905 

■ 

$  70.210 

81.965 

88.394 

89.001 

148.549 

263,476 

51.033 
56,447 
64.569 
60.110 
75,564 
49.514 

$354,392 
420.487 
490.614 
431.561 
628.002 
366,397 

76,539 
81,102 
92,700 
86,572 
120.955 
135.419 

$424,602} 

502,452| 

579.008 

520.562: 

776.551; 

629.873( 

I 
— ■■  ■            « 

! 

MARKEffED  Production  op  Feldspar  in  1914;  by  States,  in  Short  Tof» 


State 


California 
Connecticut 
Dt  la  ware 
Maine 
Maryland 
New  Hampshire 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
Penna^lvania 
Virginia   .     . 


Total 


Cbude 

Quantity 

Value 

2,778 
11,099 

12.553 
5,867 

1 

289 

15.420 

2.843 

s  35,056 

$  10.715 

42,965 
I 

30,92.5 

19,224 

1 

1,032 

43.153 

10.162 

«  105.300 

85.905 

$263,476 

Gbound 


Total 


Quantity 


5.414 

17,510 
42 


19,290 
7,258 


49,514 


Value 


$  40,326 


163,635 
210 


100.995 


61.231 


Quantity 


2,778 

16.513 

1 

30.063 
5.909 

19,579 
15,420 
10.101 
35,056 


$366,397    i     135.419 


Value  ] 


$  10,17^ 
83.29^ 

194. 
19. 

102,027 
43,153 
71,393 

105,300 


1  ' 
L.56(| 
1.434 


$629,873 


^  Included  in  Virginia.     '  Virginia  includes  Delaware  and  New  Hampshire. 


Production  op  Feldspar  in  Canada,  1912-1914 


Ybab 

quantitt, 
Short  Tons 

Valub 

1912 
1913 
1914 

13,733 
16.790 
18,000 

30.916 
60,795 
70,824 

The  world's  production  was  supplied  by  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Belgium,  Italy,  -Madagascar,  Norway,  kWeden,  and 
Germany. 

The  preceding  figures  do  not  include  feldspar  used  for  all 
purposes. 

Dealers  usually  divide  feldspar  into  the  following  three  grade^: 

No.  1,  which  is  free  from  iron-bearing  minerals,  mostly  free  fronti 
niuscovite,  and  contains  less  than  5  per  cent  quartz. 
•  No.  2,  which  is  largely  free  from  iron-bearing  minerals,  and  in 
the  potash  spar  usually  carries  15  to  20  per  cent  quartz. 


/ 
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No.  3,  which  is  less  carefully  selected  and  may  carry  enough 
iron-bearing  minerals  to  render  it  unfit  for  pottery  purposes. 

Feldspar  free  from  quartz  is  much  sought  after  and  difficult 
to  obtain  in  large  quantities  in  the  United  Staties. 

The  average  price  in  1914  of  crude  feldspar  used  for  pottery  and 
enamel  ware  was  about  $3.07  per  short  ton  f.o.b.  ,while  the  aver- 
age price  of  the  ground  was  about  $7.40  per  short  ton  f.o.b.  mills. 

RSFBSBNCBS  ON  FELDSPAR 

1.  Bastin,  U.  S.  G^l.  Surv.,  -Bull.  420,  1910.  (General  and  United  States.) 
2.  Cushman,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  Bur.  Plant  Industry,  Bull.  104,  1907. 
(Fertilizer  uses.)  3.  Day  and  Allen,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  XIX:  98,  1905. 
(Thermal  properties.)  3a.  Galpin,  Ga.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  30,  1915. 
(Ga.)  4.  Hopkins,  Ann.  Rept.  Pa.  State  Ck>llege,  1898  to  1899,  Ap- 
pendix, Pt.  II.  5.  Mathews,  Md.  Geol.  Surv.,  Rept.  on  Cecil  Co.: 
217,  1902.  6.  Watson,  Min.  Res.  Va.,  1907:  276.  (Va.)  Also  forth- 
coming bulletin,  Va.  Geol.  Survey.  7.  de  Schmid,  Can.  Dept.  Mines, 
Mines  Branch,  Rept.  401.     (Can.) 

FLUORSPAR      "To    \^>^^ 

Fluorspar,  or  fluorite  (CaF2).  contains  48.9  per  cent  fluorine  and 
51.1  per  cent  calcium,  its  nardness  is  4,  its  specific  gravity,  3.18, 
and  it  has  a  pronounced  octahedral  cleavage.  Fluorite  shows  a 
variety  of  colors,  including  white,  green,  purple,  etc.  The  mineral 
is  commonly  found  in  veins  which  may  be  fissure  fillings  or  replace- 
ments^ and  is  often  associated  with  ore  minerals,  especially  lead  and 
tin.  Limestone  is  the  most  important  wall  rock  of  the  American 
deposits,  but  in  some  districts  granites,  gneisses,  or  volcanic  rocks 
may  form  the  vein  wall. 

Distribution  in  the  United  States.  —  In  the  United  States  fiuorite 
is  found  at  a  number  of  points  in  the  Piedmont  and  Appalachian 
areas  from  Maine  to  Virginia,  and  is  Ukewise  noted  (usually  in  small 
amounts)  in  many  metalliferous  veins  of  the  west;  but  the  most 
important  producing  districts  are  in  Kentucky  and  Illinois.  Colo- 
rado, Arizona,  and  Tennessee  are  also  to  be  included  in  the  produc- 
ing states. 

ff^pity^ij  (2.  4).  —  In  the  western  Kentucky  district,  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  producers  of  the  wQrl4^  the  fluorite  occurs  as  vein 
deposits  in  fault  fissures  cutting  limestoneiP(Pl.  XXXIV,  and  Fig. 
112),  sandstones,  and  shales  of  Carboniferous  age.     The  minerals 
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have  been  deposited  by  (1)  a  filling  of  the  fissure  cavity,  (2)  replac- 
ing the  wall  rock  of  the  figure,  or  {'A)  cementins  a  breccia  of  tjie 
same.  Associated  with  the  Suorspar  are  barite,  calcite,  galena, 
and  sphalerite,  as  well  as  other  minerals  in  smaller  amounts.  The 
different  minerals  may  occur  in  the  veins,  either  intimately  inter- 
grown  or  in  separate  bands;  in  some  cases,  however,  only  one  min- 
eral may  be  present  in  the  vein.  The  fault  fissures  strike  northeast 
and  northwest,  but  the  former  cany  more  fluorite. 

I  .  .1 


It  is  supposed  that  the  fluorite  has  been  deposited  by  thermal 
waters,  which  were  (pven  oft  during  cooUng  by  the  dikes  of  mica 
peridotite  which  are  found  in  the  district.  The  fissures,  fault 
planes,  and  dike  contacts  served  as  trunk  channels  along  which  the 
.waters  ascended,  and  from  which  they  also  spread  out  into  the  ad- 
jacent rocks.  Weathering  has  produced  a  disintegration  of  the 
fluorite.  The  veins  show  a  maximum  width  of  36  feet  for  gravel 
ore  and  16  feet  for  lump  ore. 

The  product  of  the  veins  is  divided  into  lump,  representing  the 
coarse  product;  gravel,  which  is  the  naturally  or  artificially  dian- 
tegrated  spar,  and  ground  fluorspar.  Washing  and  jiggir^  are 
necessary  to  separate  clay  and  associated  minerals.  Number  1 
fluorite  is  usually  white  and  carries  96  per  cent  or  more  of  calcium 
fluoride;  Number  2  grade  has  at  least  90  per  cent  calcium  fluoride 
and  under  4  per  cent  silica;  while  Number  3  carries  from  60  to  90 
per  cent  calcium  fluoride. 

lUinoia.  —  Until  1898  the  mines  of  Hardin  and  Pope  counties, 
Illinois,  were  the  only  domestic  source  (1),  and  this  area  continues 
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to  be  an  important  producer.  There  the  deposits  fill  fault  fissures 
111  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones  or  sandstones.  Dikes  of  mica 
peridatite  also  occur  in  the  district,  but  not  in  contact  with  the  veins. 
These  latter  in  some  places  attain  a  width  of  45  feet  and  a  proven 
depth  of  200  feet.  This  great  width  is  due  partly  to  enlargement  of 
the  fissure  by  solution,  and  partly  to  a  replacement  of  the  limestone 
walls.  In  the  limestone  footwall,  the  fluorspar  sometimes  forms  a 
solid  mass  from  2  to  12  feet  thick,  but  that  on  the  hanging  wall  is 
less  pure.  The  vein  filling  is  chiefly  fluorite  and  calcite,  while  as- 
sociated with  these  are  smaller  amounts  of  galena,  sphalerite,  and 
occasionally  pyrite  or  chalcopyrite.  It  is  significant  that  the 
galena  is  slightly  argentiferous. 

The  origip  ^^  tih*^  ^"^^itifi  '°  somewhat  doubtful,  but  Bain  (1)  be- 
lieves that  it  has  probablv  been  derived  from  heated  waters  of  either 
meteoric  or  magmatic  origin  which  leached  the  mineral  from  some 
large  mass  of  low-lying  igneous  rocks  of  which  the  dikes  are  off- 


shoots. These  heated  ascending  solutions  are  thought  to  have 
earned  fluosilicates  of  zinc,  lead,  copper,  iron,  barium,  and  calcium. 
The  dissolved  compounds  were  probably  broken  up  by  cold  de- 
scending waters,  which  possibly  also  furnished  the  sulphur  to  com- 
bine with  the  metals. 

Colorado  (2).  —  In  eastern  Colorado  fluorspar  occurs  in  consid- 
erable quantities  in  a  belt  extending  from  Boulder  County  to  Custer 
County.  The  veins,  in  most  cases,  cut  granites  and  gneisses  of 
pre-Cambrian  age  that  have  been  intruded  by  later  dikes,  especially 
of  quartz  porphyry.  Metalliferous  minerals  are  associated  with 
the  fluorite,  but  in  several  instances  the  latter  forms  most  of  the 
vein  filling.  The  deposits  have  thus  far  not  been  extensively  de- , 
veloped,  and  much  of  the  material  lies  rather  far  from  the  rail- 
,road.  The  three  producing  localities  are  Jamestown,  Boulder 
County;  Evergreen,  Jefferson  County;  and  near  Rosita,  Custer 
County. 

In  1913  shipments  were  made  from  an  interesting  vein  at  Wagon 
Wheel  Gap  (26).  The  fluorite  here  occupies  a  fissure  averaging 
3  feet  in  width  in  rhyolitic  tuffs  and  breccias.  It  is  associated 
with  hot  springs,  and  contains  small  quantities  also  of  barite, 
calcite,  quartz,  and  altered  pyrite,  the  latter  mostly  in  the  altered 
wall  rock.  Even  small  amounts  of  gold  and  silver  occur  in  the 
fluorite. 

New  Mexico  {2a). — Ten  miles  north  of  Deming,  fluorspar  is 
foimd  in  steeply  dipping  veins  cutting  monzonite  porphyry,  the 
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latter  being  intrusive  in  Paleozoic  and  Cretaceous  sediments,  Fig. 
113.  The  veins  range  from  2  to  5  feet  in  width,  with  a  maximum 
of  12  feet  and  may  show  a  distinctly  banded  structure,  or  at^other 
times  consist  of  massive  spar  with  pockets  of  quartz.    Brecciation 
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Fio.  113.  —  Map  and  sections  of  fluorspar  deposits,  Deming,  N.  Mex.  a,  Desert  fill; 
6,  andesitic  agglomerate;  c,  sandstone;  d^  limestone;  e,  intrusive  granite; 
/,  monzonite;  (7,  basalt  dikes;  h,  rhyolite;  1,  fluorite  veins,  marked  1  and  2  on 
map.     {After  Darton  and  Burchard,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  470.) 

is  also  common.  The  partly  siliceous  veins  are  slightly  more 
resistant  than  the  surrounding  porphyry,  but  at  the  surface  the 
fluorspar  is  in  places  altered  to  calcium  carbonate. 

Other  States,  —  Tennessee  (3,  6)  fluorspar  comes  from  Smith, 
Trousdale,  and  Wilson  counties  of  that  state;  while  that  obtained 
in  Arizona  (5)  is  mainly  from  the  Castle  Dome  district,  Yuma 
County.  . 
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Canada.  —  Fluorspar  is  known  to  occur  near  Madoc,  Hastings 
County,  Ont.,  and  also  in  Huntingdon  township,  but  the  output 
is  small. 

Other  Foreign  Deposits.  —  Next  to  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
18  the  largest  producer,  the  fluorspar  of  Derbyshire  and  Durham,  associated 
with  lead-zinc  ores  of  the  Carboniferous,  serving  as  an  important  source 
of  supply.  Most  of  the  mineral  comes  from  the  tailings  of  lead  mines, 
and  the  gob  of  abandoned  workings. 

Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  industry  is  gained  from  the  fact  that 
the  1913  production  amoimted  to  53,663  long  tons,  of  which  over  37  per  cent 
was  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

In  Germany  fluorspar  veins  are  worked,  especially  in  the  southern  Harz 
district,  Bavaria,  Black  Forest  and  Thuringian  Forest.  The  veins  may  be 
large,  and  contain  the  common  associates. 

Imports.  —  Considerable  gravel  spar  is  produced  as  tailings 
from  the  English  lead  mines  and  shipped  as  ballast  to  the 
United  States,  thus  competing  with  the  American  product  as 
far  west  as  Pittsburg.  It  is  high  in  silica  and  is  almost 
entirely  consumed  by  open  hearth  steel  makers.  The  esti- 
mated imports  for  1913  were  not  over  22,682  short  tons,  valued 
at  $71,463,  while  those  for  1914  were  10,205  short  tons  valued 
at  $38,943. 

These  imports  amount  to  about  22.3  per  cent  of  the  domestic 
gravel  spar  production. 

Cryolite.  —  This  mineral,  which  is  a  sodium-aluminum  fluoride, 
is  not  produced  in  the  United  States,  the  entire  supply  being 
imported  from  Ivigtut  on  the  south  coast  of  Greenland.,^  The 
quantity  miported  for  consumption  in  the  United  States  in  1914 
was  4612  long  tons,  valued  at  $94,424,  or  an  average  price  of 
$20.47  per  ton.     Canada  imported  $33,487  worth  in  1913. 

Analyses  of  Fluorspar.  —  The  analyses  (2,  3),  given  on  page 
333,  will  indicate  the  variation  in  composition  of  the  American 
product. 

Uses.  —  Fluorspar  was  formerly  used  chiefly  for  making, 
hydrofluoric  acid,  but  not  more  than  5  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
domestic  product  is  now  employed  for  this  purpose,  while  increas- 
ing quantities  are  sold  for  the  mftniifa^ti]^  f^  /^pfll^si^pT^t  f^^'^'^t 
The  greatest  demand  for  it,  however,  is  as  a  flux  in  iron  manu- 
facture, since  it  saves  from  3  to  5  per  cent  more  iron  than  lime- 
stone  riux,  reduces  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  contents,  and 

^  Mining  Magazine,  Apr.,  1916. 
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Analyses  of  Fluorspar 


Locality 


Hodge  Mines,  Ky 

Nancy  Hanks  Mines,  Ky.  .     . 

Gravel  Fluorspar 

Rosita,  Colorado 

Jamestown,  Colorado.     .    .     . 


Marion,  Ky, 


Fairview,  111.     . 
Mirage,  N.  Mex. 


CaFi 

SiOs 

CaCOi, 
MgCOi 

98.30 

.21 

.98 

96.00 

.71 

3.29 

95.08 

1.90 

86.75 

9.3 

r60.9 

27. 

76.05 

19.8 

U6.75 

8.60 

[96.01 
184.25 

1.9 

2.98 

10.28 

88.85 

3.4 

1 

93.68 

4.68 

.76 

1 

FeiOi, 
AliOi 


tr. 

4.2 
n.d. 
4.2 
4.46 
1.88 
1.28 
1.45 
.74 


increases  the  tensile  strength  of  the  metal.  On  account  of  its 
valuable  reducing  properties,  it  is  also  used  in  making  spiegeleisen, 
in  foundry  work,  and  in  cupola  furnaces.  It  is  also  used  as  a  flux 
in  silver,  lead,  and  copper  smelters;  in  the  electrolytic  refining 
of  antimony  and  lead;  in  the  manufacture  of  enamels,  glazes,  and 
fireproof  ware^  for  apochromatic  lenses,  for  gems,  cheap  jewelry, 
paper  weights,  and  for  carbon  electrodes  for  flaming  arc  lamps. 
Its  use  as  a  flux  in  cement  manufacture  has  been  discontinued. 
Fluorspar  for  iron  and  steel  making  should  contain  at  least  80  per 
cent  CaF2,  and  for  most  chemical  purposes  at  least  95  per  cent 
CaF2. 

ProductiQii  of  Fluorspar.  —  The  table  on  page  334  gives  the 
quantity  and  value  of  fluorspar  marketed  from  1912  to  1914. 

The  fluorspar  is  prepared  for  market  by  hand  sorting,  crush- 
ing, jigging,  and  sometimes  fine  grinding.  The  grades  produced 
are: — 

American  lump  No.  1,  with  under  1  per  cent  silica,  and  sold 
ly  to  glass,  enameling,  and  chemical  industries. 
American  lump  No.  2,  which  includes  colored  spar  and  may 
as  high  as  4  per  cent  silica,  though  usually  sold  under  a  3  per 
guaranty.  It  is  used  by  blast  furnaces  in  the  production  of 
silicon  and  ferromanganese,  and  in  basic  open  hearth  steel 
furliaces. 

Gravel  spar,  including  all  with  over  4  per  cent  siUca, 
and  spar  mixed  with  calcite.  It  is  used  in  iron  and  brass 
foundries. 
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Fluorspar  Marketed  in  1912-1914,  in  Short  Tons 


State 


1912 
Illinois  .     .     . 
Kentucky  . 
Other  states  • 

Total.     .     . 

.  .1913 
Illinois  .     .     . 
Kentucky  .     . 
Other  states  ». 

Total      .     . 

1914 
Illinois  .     .     . 
Kentucky  .     . 
Other  states  . 

Total      .     . 


Gravel 


;Quantity 


■}97. 


150 


Value 


S565.784 


2.135         12,510 


99,285 

I  91.663 
10,104 


101,767 


$578,294 

52^5,456 
71.568 


$597,024 


I  77.048  I   397.913 
«  2.228       14.992 


79.276  $412,905 


Lump 


G BOUND 


Quan- 
tity 


5315 


Value 


Quan- 
tity 


Value 


Total 
Quan- 
tity 


Total 
Value 


$36,553,11.945  ,$154,316   114.410 

2.135 


5315  I$36.553 


5676 


39,059 


11,945 '$154,316 


8,137  ,   100.203 


5676   !  $39 .059 


8842      74.708    6.998 

2.5,    


8.137  $100,203 
82,428 


116,545 


756.653 
12,510 


$769,163 


/  85,854  I  550,815 

\  19.622   113.903 

10.104,   71.568 


$115,580;  $736,286 


/  73.811  426.063 

\  19.077   128,986 

2.228 ,   14.992 


8842    $74,708    6.998'   $82,428 


95,116  $570,041 


*  Includes  Colorado,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico;  1913;  Arizona  in  addition; 
1914:  Colorado  and  New  Hampshire. 

*  Lump  spar  included  with  gravel. 
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FOUNDRY    SANDS 

Definition.  —  Under  the  term  foundry  sand  there  are  included 
(1)  sands  for  making  the  mold  proper  into  which  the  metal  is  cast, 
and  (2)  core  sand,  utilized  for  making  the  cores  which  occupy  the 
fmlkuy  snRPea  of  the  cast  niece. 

The  molding  sands  proper  are  usually  of  finer  texture  and  more 
loann^  character  than  the  core  sands,  still  the  two  grades  overlap, 
and  both  show  considerable  range  of  texture.  In  selecting  molding 
sands,  the  fine-grained  ones  are  used  for  small  castings,  while  the 
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coarser  grades  are  employed  for  heavy  castings.  The  core  sands 
have  but  little  cobesiveness,  owing  to  their  lack  of  clayey  matter, 
and  hence  require  the  addition  of  an  artificial  binder. 

Requisite  Properties.  —  The  requisite  physical  quaUties  of  foun- 
dry sands  are:  1.  sufficient  cohesiveness  to  make  the  grains  cohere 
when  pressed  together  to  form  the  parts  of  the  mold,  the  deficiency 
in  this  respect  in  core  sands  being  supplied  by  artificial  binders; 
2.  sufficient  refractoriness  to  prevent  extensive  fusion  in  the  sand 
when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  molten  metal;  3.  texture  adapted 
to  the  grade  of  casting  to  be  poured  in  i^:  4.  sufficient  porosity 
and  permeability  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  gases  given  off  by  the 
cooling  metal;  5.  durabilitv,  or  sufficient  length  of  life,  to  permit 
as  much  of  the  sand  as  possible  being  used  over  again. 

The  laboratory  examination  of  a  molding  sand  might  properly 
include  the  determination  of  (1)  its  texture  (by  mechanical  analy- 
sis), (2)  porosity,  (3)  permeabihty  (by  aspirator  method),  (4)  average 
fineness  (by  aspirator  method),^  (5)  tensile  strength,  and  (6)  refrac- 
toriness. 

Chemical  analyses  of  foundry  sands  are  in  most  cases  of  little 
value,  mainly  because  they  shed  no  light  on  the  physical  properties. 
A  few  are,  however,  given  below:  — 

Chemical  Analyses  op  Foundry  Sands 


SiO, 

A\A 

Fe,o, 

CaO 

MgO 

K,o 

Na,0 

TiO, 

HjO 

Mourr 

1. 

81.59 

6.46 

4.94 

.14 

.22 

1.19 

.59 

1.90 

1.63 

1.46 

2. 

66.12 

16.54 

4.46 

.40 

.22 

2.67 

.35 

.14 

4.90 

4.15 

3. 

79.36 

9.36 

3.18 

.44 

.27 

2.19 

1.54 

.34 

2.02 

.74 

4. 

79.38 
71.60 

9.38 
11.49 

3.98 
7.81 

1.40 
.65 

.54 
.95 

1.80 
1.42 

1.04 
1.27 

.44 

2.50 

.80 

5. 

4.00 

6. 

86.80 

3.05 

5.32 

.15 

.65 

.83 

.04 

3.25 

7. 

84.28 
79.41 

4.50 
12.47 

6.10 
.80 

tr. 
.99 

.72 
.81 

.91 

.39 

3.10 

8. 

1.56 

3.96 

9. 

57.63 

10.03 

.88 

11.16 

5.63 

.01 

14.66' 

10. 

84.86 

7.03 

2.18 

.62 

.98 

Undet. 

2.20 

11. 

82.90 

8.21 

2.90 

.62 

.00 

Undet. 

2.85 

12. 

81.57 

11.52 

2.74 

1.49 

.18 

2.50 

1.  Fine  sand  for  light  castings,  Richmond,  Va.  2.  Coarse,  gravelly  core 
sand,  Richmond,  Va.  3.  Stove  plate  sand,  Albany,  N.  Y.  4.  Stove 
plate  sand,  Newport,  Ky.  5.  '*  Philadelphia"  brass  sand.  6.  Lumberton, 
N.  J.,  brass  sand  (mild).  7.  Lumberton,  N.  J.,  brass  sand  (strong).  8. 
Upper  sand  bed,  Rockton,  111.  9.  Lower  sand  bed,  Rockton,  111.  10. 
Sand  for  medium  weight  castings.  11.  Coarse  sand  for  heavy  castings. 
12.  Stove  plate  sand,  Conneaut,  O.     All  quoted  from  Ref.  6. 

*  The  average  fineness  may  be  determined  in  other  ways,  but  these  are  less  ac* 
curate.     See  Ref.  6.  *  Includes  COa. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  mechanical  analysis,  specific  gravity, 
and  porosity  of  a  number  of  samples  of  foundry  sand. 

Physical  Tests  op  Foundry  Sands 


No. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 

18. 
19. 


Per  Cknt  Retained  on 


Clay 


20 

MKSH 


40 
IfBSH 


6.61 


6.84 
.96' 12.42 
.30!     .77 


4.69 
.09 
.13 
.33 

2.51 
.27 
.08 

1.51 
42.48 

3.03 

.4 
1.32 
.04 

4.5 
5.5 


13.34 

.45 

.59 

.18 

6.16 

.54 

.20 

1.26 

12.90 

1.41 

.36 

16.54 

14.02 

.06 

32.0 
25.5 


00 

80 

MESH 

MESH 

40.09 

8.98 

34.41 

4.31 

4.52 

1.63 

23.96 

5.01 

1.51 

.31 

20.10 

5.81 

.55 

.24 

16.49 

4.74 

1.21 

.32 

.17 

.00 

1.27 

.56 

6.16 

.85 

.97 

.40 

6.56 

3.52 

56.24 

5.60 

28.68 

5.62 

.12 

.06 

23.0 

16.0 

11.5 

14.5 

100 

MESH 


23.82 
7.50 
5.35 

11.95 
.74 

15.89 
5.47 

11.30 
1.21 
.14 
6.27 
1.70 
2.61 

21.22 
5.20 

10.24 
.12 

9.5 
12.0 


250 

MESH 


12.56 
18.29 
57.95 
18.22 
66.79 
33.35 
87.92 
32.37 
69.46 
87.56 
71.69 

8.58 
48.32 
64.84 

2.60 
14.12 
80.12 


< 

as 

O 
o 

k« 

H 

a. 

OQ 


1.06 
22.06 
29.44'2.59 


2.68 
2.61 


22.79 
30.08 
24.09 


2.66 
2.67 
2.62 


5.:J62.65 
26.39*2.62 
26.97  — 
11.82  2.7 
16.52 
26.44 
41.87 

2.56 
13.34  2.58 
25.02  2.55 
19.22  2.66 


H 

s, 
g 

H 

o 

X 

u 


t 


<  10 
«  H  A 

occ  S 


15 
31 


2.613 


36.2 

91 

38.8 

714 

40.9 

770 

45.0 

222 

42.2 

1429 

43.0 

344 

42.9 

361 

46.7 

714 

40.41 
39.52 
43.43 

45.1 
39.5 


1.  Fine  oore  sand,  Jackson,  Mich.  2.  Sand  for  general  work,  Zanesville, 
O.,  district.  3.  Riverside,  Mich.  4.  Core  sand,  Niles,  Mich.  5.  Stove 
plate  sand,  Conneaut,  O.  6.  Sand  for  general  work,  Vineland,  Mich.  7. 
Leoni,  Mich.  8.  Sand  for  heavy  work,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  9.  No.  5 
sand,  Newport,  Ky.  10.  No.  3  sand,  Akron,  O.  Nos.  1-10  quoted  from 
Ref.  6.  11.  Sand  for  general  work,  Manchester,  Va.  12.  Coarse  sand, 
Richmond,  Va.  13.  Petersburg,  Va.  Nos.  11-13  quoted  from  Ref.  6.  14. 
Sand  for  small  castings,  Berlin,  Wis.  15.  Core  sand  for  heavy  castings, 
Janesville,  Wis.  16.  Sand  for  heavy  castings,  Kenosha  County,  Wis. 
17.  No.  4  sand,  for  malleable  and  gray  iron,  and  brass,  Waterford,  111. 
Nos.  14-17  quoted  from  Ref.  4.  18.  Lumberton,  N.  J.  19.  Strong  sand, 
Hainespoit,  N.  J.     Nos.  18-19.  Ref.  2. 
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Distribution  in  the  United  States.  —  Many  thousands  of  tons  of 
foundry  sand  are  used  annually  by  foundries,  scattered  ail  over 
the  United  States.  In  most  cases  these  represent  natural  mixtures, 
but  for  some  grades  of  work,  especially  steel  casting,  artificial  mix- 
tures of  quartz,  clay,  etc.,  are  used. 

Sands  for  cores  and  molds  for  general  work  are  widely  distributed 
and  obtainable  from  many  surface  formations,  usually  of  recent  age; 
but  the  finer-grained  sands,  such  as  are  required  for  stove  plate  and 
brass  casting,  are  of  rarer  occurrence.  The  regions  around  Albany, 
New  York,  Conneaut,  Ohio,  Newport,  Kentucky,  Valparaiso,  In- 
diana, etc.,  are  noted  for  their  suppUes  of  the  finer  grades  of  mold- 
ing sands.  New  Jersey  is  also  an  important  producer,  but  there 
the  sand  is  obtained  largely  from  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  deposits. 
In  the  digging  of  molding  sand,  careful  sorting  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary, the  deposit  of  good  sand  being  often  thin,  or  of  irregular 
thickness,  and  interbedded  with  other  sands  of  no  value,  although 
closely  resembling  the  good  material. 

The  literature  on  molding  sands  is  not  extensive. 

The  value  of  molding  sand  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1914 
is  reported  as  $1,756,383,  but  these  figures  are  probably  only  ap- 
proximate. 

KBFERBNCBS  ON  FOUNBRT  SANDS 

1.  Newland,  Amer.  Foundrymen's  Assoc,  1915.  (Albany  sand.)  2.  Kllmmel 
and  Parmelee,  N.  J.  Geol.  Surv.,  Ann.  Rept.  1904:  189,  1905.  (General 
and  N.  J.)-  3.  Merrill,  Non-Metallic  Minerals:  New  York,  Wiley  and 
Sons.  (General.)  4.  Ries  and  Gallup,  Wis.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist. Surv. 
Bull.  XV:  197,  1906.  (Wis.  and  General.)  5.  Ries,  Metal  Industry 
June  and  July,  1908.  (Relative  advantages  of  chemical  and  physica 
examination.)  6.  Ries  and  Rosen,  Mich.  Geol.  Surv.,  Ann.  Rept.  for 
1907.  (General  and  Mich.).  7.. Watson,  M in.  Res.  Va.,  Lynchburg, 
1907:  394.     (Va.).    8.  Condit,  Jour.  Geol.,  XX:  152,1912.    (O.). 


FULLER'S   EARTH 

Properties.  —  Fuller's  earth  (7)  may  be  regarded  as  a  peculiar 
type  of  clav  which  has  a  hi^h  absorbent  power  for  many  substances, 
on  which  account  it  is  of  value  for  decolonzing  oil  and  other  liquids^ 
Its  color  and  chemical  composition  are  variable,  and  its  specific 
gravity  ranges  from  1.75  to  2.5.  The  quantitative  analysis  shows 
it  to  differ  chiefly  from  common  clay  in  havinir  a  relatively  higher 
percentage  of  combined  water. 

The  following  analyses  represent  the  composition  of  fuller's  earth 
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from  different  localities,  but  it  should  be  emphasized  that  they  are 
of  little  value  in  judging  the  quality  of  the  earth :  — 

Chemical  Analyses  of  Fuller's  Eabth 


I 

II 
62.83 

III 
67.46 

IV 

V 

74.90 

VI 

1 

VII 

SiOi     .     . 

47.10 

58.72 

54.32 

63.19 

AI.1O3   .     . 

16.27 

10.35 

10.08 

16.90 

10.25 

18.88 

18.76 

FeaOs  .     . 

10.00 

2.45 

2.49 

4.00 

1.75 

6.50 

7.05 

CaO     .     . 

2.63 

2.43 

3.14 

4.06 

1.30 

1.00 

78 

MgO    .     . 

3.15 

3.12 

4.09. 

2.56 

2.30 

3.22 

1.68 

K2O     .     . 

.74 

2.11 

1.75 

4.21 

.21 

NasO  .     . 

.20 

— 

1.50 

H.2O     .     . 

20.85 

7.72 

5.61 

8.10 

5.80 

7.57 

Moisture  . 

100.00 

6.41 
96.25 

6.28 
99.15 

2.30 

1.70 

11.86 
99.99 

Total    . 

98.45 

99.75 

100.74 

I.  Wobum  sands,  Eng.  (Yellow.)  II.  Gadsden  County,  Fla.  III. 
Decatur  County,  Ga.  IV.  Fairburn,  S.  Dak.  V.  Sumter,  S.  Ca.  VI. 
Bakersfield,  Calif.     VII.  Alexander,  Ark.     All  quoted  from  Ref.  7. 

The  cause  of  the  bleaching  power  of  fuller's  earth  still  remains  to 
be  explained,  but  Parsons  (3)  has  suggested  that  the  phenomenon 
is  one  of  simple  adsorption.  Lime  carbonate  seems  to  injure  the 
bleaching  power  of  the  earth,  and  in  some  cases  appears  to  be  coun- 
teracted somewhat  by  acid  treatment.  A  practical  test  affords  the 
only  satisfactory  method  of  determining  the  value  of  fuller's  earth. 

Distribution  in  the  United  States  (1,  3,  7).  —  In  former  years 
nearly  all  of  the  fuller's  earth  used  in  the  United  States  was  imported 
from  England,  where  large  deposits  of  this  material  exist;  but  oc- 
currences are  now  known  in  a  number  of  states,  including  Florida, 
Georgia^  Alabama^  Arkansas.  Colorado,  South  Carolina,  etc. 

At  most  localities  the  earth  is  found  interbedded  with  sands  or 
clays,  which  may  sometimes  differ  from  it  but  little  in  appearance. 

Fuller's  earth  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  formation,  but  the 
known  deposits  occur  in  sedimentary  rocks  ranging  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Mesozoic  up  to  the  Pleistocene.  In  Gadsden 
County,  Florida  (5,  8)  and  in  Decatur  County,  Georgia  (8),  for 
example,  it  is  obtained  from  the  upper  Oligocene  of  the  Tertiary, 
the  former  locahty  being  the  most  important  in  the  country.  The 
earth  from  this  region  is  used  for  bleaching  mineral  oils. 

Foreign  Deposits.^  —  The  best  known  foreign  deposits  are  those  of  Eng- 
land.    They  are  worked  chiefly  in  the  lx)wor  ('retaceous  at  Wobum  Sands, 
and  in  the  Lower  Oolite  (Jurassic)  at  Bath.     The  German  deposits,  though 
^  Damnier  and  Tietzc,  Nutzbaren  Mineralien,  II:  419,  1913. 
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of  low  yield,  are  interesting  because  those  of  the  most  important  or  Wester- 
wald  district  are  a  weathering  product  of  basalt,  while  some  of  the  Saxon 
ones  come  from  the  decay  of  gabbro  and  amphibolite. 

Uses.  —  Fuller's  earth  was  originally  used  for  fulling  cloth, 
but  in  this  country  its  employment  for  this  purpose  is  small,  Jjjg 
chief  use  being  for  bleaching,  clarifying,  or  filtering,  fats,  greases, 
and  oils.  It  has  also  oeen  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  pig- 
ments for  printing  wall  papers,  for  the  detection  of  certain  color- 
ing matters  in  some  food  products,  and  as  a  substitute  for 
talcum  powder. 

For  treating  mineral  oils  the  carefully  dried  earth  is  placed  in 
cylinders,  and  the  oil  allowed  to  filter  slowly  through  it,  the  result 
being  that  the  first  oil  comes  out  water  white.  In  the  treatment 
of  vegetable  oils,  these  are  heated  in  large  tanks  to  above  212°  F., 
from  5  to  10  per  cent  oil  added,  and  after  strong  stirring,  the  mix- 
ture put  in  a  filter  and  the  discolored  oil  strained  out. 

Production  of  Fuller's  Earth.  —  Fuller's  earth  was  dixcovered 
in  the  United  States  in  1891  near  Alexander,  Ark.  It  was  sub- 
sequently accidentally  discovered  near  Quincy,  Fla.,  and  this 
state  has  remained  the  leading  producer.  The  domestic  output 
has  never  been  large,  and  much  is  still  imported  from  England. 


PRODumoN  OF  Fuller's  Earth  is  United  States,   1912-1914 


Yeaf 


1912 
1913 
1914 


Short  Tonp 

32.715 
38,r)94 
40.981 


Value 


$305,522 
309.750 
403.646 


A  VERA  or  Price 
PER  Ton 

$9.34 
9.58 
9.85 


FullerV  Earth  Imported  for  Consumption  into  United  States,  in 

Short  Tons 


Un^rocohi  or 

UNMANUrACTDRKC 

Wrocqhi  or 
Manuvactured 

Total 

Ykab 

Quan- 
tity 

\  aluc 

Average 

Price 
per  Ton 

Quan- 
tity 

Value 

Average 

Price 
per  Ton 

Quan- 
tity 

Value 

Average 

Price 
per  Ton 

1912  .     . 

1913  .     . 

1914  .     . 

1970 
1916 
1468 

$11,619 

12,344 

9,283 

$5.9G 
6.44 
6.32 

17,139 
16,712 
23.509 

$133,718 
133,657 
185,800 

$7.80 
8.00 
7.9C 

19,109 
18,628 
24,977 

$145,337 
146.001 
195.083 

$7.61 
7.84 
7.81 
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REFERENCES   ON   FULLER'S   EARTH 

1.  Branner,  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  XLIII:  520,  1913.  .  (Ark.)  la. 
Day,  Jour.  Frank.  Inst.,  CL,  1900.  (Distribution.)  16.  Gilpin  and 
Bransky,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  475,  1911.  (Diffusion  of  oil  through 
earth.)  2.  Merrill,  Guide  to  Study  of  Non-metallic  Minerals:  337, 
1901.  (General.)  3.  Parsons,  Bur.  Mines,  Bull.  71,  1913.  (Proper- 
ties.) 4.  Porter,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  315:  268,  1807.  (Properties 
and  tests.)  5.  Ries,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  17th  Ann.  Rept.,  Pt.  Ill  (ctxi.): 
877.  (General.)  6.  Ries,  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  Trans.  XXVII: 
333,  1898.  7.  Ries,  Clays,  Occurrence,  Properties,  and  Uses,  2d  ed.: 
516,  1908.  (General.)  7a.  Sellards,  Fla.  Geol.  Surv.,  1st  Ann.  Rept. 
33,  1908,  and  2d  Ann.  Rept.:  257,  1909.  (Fla.)  8.  Vaughan,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.,  Min.  Res.,  1901 :  922,  1903.  (Ga.  and  Fla.)  9.  Wesson, 
Min.  and  Eng.  World,  XXXVII:  667,  1912.     (Bleaching  oils.) 


GLASS    SAND 

Glass  sand  is  obtained  from  quartzose  sands,  sandstones,  or 
quartzites.  When  sand  is  employed,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
put  it  through  a  washing  process  in  order  to  separate  the  impurities, 
while  in  the  case  of  sandstone  or  quartzite,  at  least  a  preliminary 
crushing  and  screening  are  usually  necessary. 

Chemical  Composition.*  —  Since  silica  is  the  major  ingredient  of 
the  sand,  it  influences  the  character  of  the  ware  to  a  marked  degree. 
Sand  with  impurities  is  therefore  to  be  avoided,  especially  if  it  is 
to  l)e  used  for  the  higher  grades  of  glassware.  Chemical  analysis  of 
almost  any  sand  may  show  at  least  traces  of  iron  oxide,  alumina, 
titanium  oxide,  lime,  magnesia,  and  organic  matter,  but  most  of 
these  are  included  in  mineral  grains  other  than  quartz. 

Iron  oxide,  even  in  small  amounts,  colors  the  glass  green,  and  is 
avoided  by  a  selection  of  the  whitest  sand,  although  whiteness  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  freedom  from  impurities.  Washing  may 
remove  much  of  the  iron,  and  the  iron  color  may  also  be  counter- 
acted to  some  extent  by  the  addition  of  arsenic.  Magnesia  causes 
trouble  by  rendering  the  batch  less  fusible,  but  it  is  more  apt  to  be 

*  Frink  (Rpf,  14)  l>clipvc8  that  many  of  the  views  held  regarding  allowable  limit 
of  MrO  and  Al.jO:{  arc  incorrect,  and  these  substances  are  less  harmful  than  is  com- 
monly imagined. 
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introduced  through  the  limestone  than  the  sand.     Clay  is  undesiiv 

^ ^' 

able,  since  it  tends  to  cloud  the  glass. 

Chemical  Analyses  of  Glass  Sands 


1.  Ottawa,  LaSalle  County, 
111 


SiO, 


99.45 


2.  Utica,  lU 99.57 

3.  Klondike,  Mo 99.97 

4.  Grays  Summit,  Mo.   .     .  99.839 

5.  Everton,  Boone  Co.,  Ark.  '99.55 

6.  Flora,  Grant  Co.,  Wis.  .  '99.17 


7.  CoxviUe,  Ind 98.61 


A1,0, 


Fe,o, 


.30 

.283 

.03 


.13 
.25 

.74 


CaO 


8.  Tip  Top,  Ky.  (selected)  .  ,98.87  .21 

9.  Massillon,  0 97.50  1.50 

10.  Xiles,  0 99.915  .062 

11.  Berkeley,  W.  Va.    (Oris-  j 


kany  sandstone)      .     .  98.99 
12.  4  m.  from  Hancock, W.Va. 
(Medina  sandstone) 


13^<^61|^bia,  Pa.  (Oriskany) 


4s 

'^i4.  Cheshire,    Mass.    (Cam- 
brian)    

15.  Lewiston,  Pa.  (Oriskany) 

16.  Hanover,  N.  J.  (Tertiary) 

17.  Clayton,  la.  (Ordovician) 


18.  W.  Vienna,  N.  Y.  (Pleis- 
tocene)    


99.30 
99.5044 


99.46 
98.84 

97.705 
98.85 


.7717 

.5186 
.1337 


.48 
.17 

.755 
.46 


98.6 


.17 


.0903 

.0014 

.09 
.22 

.22 

.08 
.50 
.0019 

.0383 

.0314 
.2989 


.13 
.0197 


.1^ 
.24 
.021 


.34 

.15 
.995 


.23 


.06 

tr. 

.955 
.21 


MgO 

tr. 

.002 

HO 

.154 

Ign* 

tr. 

.32 

Und. 

.12 

.48 

.50 

— 

tr. 

• 

Loss 

etc. 

.062 

tr. 

Ign. 

.23 

.442 

Loss 

etc. 

.384 

tr. 

Total 


99.88 

99.97 
100.00 

99.77 
99.64 

100.01 

100.00 
100.00 
99.999 

—  99.80 

99.85 
99.9999 


100.00 
99.58 

100.007 
99.999 


99.00 


Nos.  1-6,  Ref.  3;  Nos.  7-10,  Ref.  4;  Nos  11-12,  Ref.  10. 

Physical  Properties  (3).  —  Contrary  to  the  belief  of  glass  manu- 
facturers that  rounded  grains  are  best,  much  good  glass  is  made 
from  sands  of  angular  or  subangular  grain.  Uniformity  of  grain 
is  highly  desirable,  and  should  range  between  30  and  120  mesh.  If 
larger  than  30  mesh,  the  sand  is  more  difficult  to  fuse;  while  if  finer 
than  120  meshMtissaid  to  "  burn  out  '*in  the  batch. 
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Few  mechanical  analyses  of  glass  sands  have  been  published, 
but  the  following  will  serve  to  show  the  texture  of  several  from  dif- 
ferent localities  (2,  3). 

Mechanical  Analyses  op  Glass  Sands 


LorALITY 

$^AUPr.K 

Pabsks 

Passes 

Passka 

Passes 

1 

2U  MK8EI 

1  -     

i     100 

40  Mehii 
100 

GO  MkiSH 

92 

100  Mesh 

Ottawa,  111.    .     . 

Finest  gjained  .     . 

25 

Ottawa,  111.    .     . 

Coarsest  grained 

99 

6 

1- 

0 

Ottawa,  lU.    .     . 

'  Crude,  direct  from 
pit. 

99  + 

23 

3 

1- 

Utica,  111.  .     .     . 

'  Crude  from  car 

99  + 

45 

11 

3 

Klondike,  Mo.    . 

Extra  qualtiy  .     . 

100 

90 

15 

1 

Grays  Summit, 

Finished  product 

100 

92 

25 

2 

Mo. 

• 

Grays  Summit, 

Crude,       from 

100 

88 

55 

1- 

Mo. 

quarry. 

■ 

Crystal  City,  Mo. 

Prepared      .     .     . 

99  + 

23 

13 

1 

Crystal  City,  Mo. 

Average  mine  run 

100 

55 

20 

1 

Berkeley  Springs, 

Crushed  sandstone, 

100 

98 

25 

1- 

W.  Va. 

finished  product 

Everton,  Ark.     . 

Not  worked      .     . 

99  + 

97 

50 

10 

Flora,  Wis.     .     . 

Not  worked      .     . 

99  + 

80 

40 

15 

• 

Distribution  of  Qlass  Sand.  —  Sand  for  glass  making  is  obtained 
from  a  number  of  different  geological  formations,  ranging  from 
Cambrian  to  Pleistocene.  Those  obtained  from  the  Pleistocene 
deposits,  as  in  New  York  (12),  are  not  as  a  rule  of  high  purity,  but 
those  from  the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  formations  are  of  better 
quality.  In  New  Jersey  there  are  extensive  pits  in  the  Tertiary, 
around  Bridgeton  (11),  the  material  being  used  in  the  glass  works 
of  southern  New  Jersey  and  southeastern  Pennsvlvani^.  Large 
pits  have  also  been  opened  in  the  Raritan  formation  of  the  Creta- 
ceous along  the  Severn  River  in  Maryland.  The  Oriskany  sandstone 
is  found  to  be  of  high  purity  in  West  Virginia  between  Berkeley 
Springs  and  a  point  on  the  border  near  Hancock,  Maryland,  the 
locality  having  been  worked  for  a  number  of  years  (10).  Sand- 
stones of  the  same  age  are  also  worked  in  Pennsylvania  (6,  8). 

The  glass-sand  industry  of  Jl^[}oia-r2V  is  developed  mainly  in  La 
Salle  County,  the  rock  used  being  the  St.  Peter  (Ordovician)  sand- 
stone. Much  of  it  is  very  soft.  Sandstone  of  similar  age  is  worked 
in  Missouri  (1,  2),  in  a  belt  between  Klondike  on  the  Missouri  River 
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and  Crystal  City  on  the  Mississippi  River.  Indiana  (4)  contains 
sandstone  suitable  for  glass  manufacture  in  the  Silurian,  Devonian, 
Carboniferous,  and  Tertiary  formations,  but  most  of  it  comes 
from  the  Mansfield  sandstone  of  the  Carboniferous  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  state.  Beds  of  high-grade  sandstone  occur  in- 
terbedded  with  Silurian  limestones  in  northwestern  Ohio  (4),  but 
the  most  important  deposits  are  found  in  the  Mississippian,  Potts- 
ville,  and  Lower  Coal  Measures  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State. 

In  eastern  Canada  the  Oriskany  sandstone  is  used. 

Production  of  Glass  Sand.  —  About  19  states  report  a  pro- 
duction of  glass  sand,  but  all  of  the  material  may  not  be  used  in 
glass  manufacture.  The  production  of  the  important  producers 
as  well  as  the  total  for  the  United  States  is  given  below: — 

Quantity  and  Value  op  Glass  Sand  in  United  States,  1912-1914 


1912 

1913 

1914 

Short 
Tons 

Value 

Short 
Tons 

1 
Vai  T-r          .Short 

Value 

California 
Illinois     .     . 
Indiana    .     . 
Missouri  .     . 
Michigan 
New  Jersey  . 
New  York    . 
Ohio    .     .     . 
Pennsvlvanifi 
West  Virginij 

• 

A     . 

0,535 

323.467 

26,040 

129.030 

1 

102,782 

1 

154,527 
427,936 
244.881 

$8,664 

225,434 

10.641 

81,817 

1 

79,027 

164.462 
517.383 
287.038 

1 

350.229 

1.842 

130.676 

2.938 

108.560 

35.514 

73,154 

513,867 

534,600 

$239,277 

1.861 

91,284 

3,020 

82,577 

21,416 

65,892 

fJ74.073 

668,214 

1 

339.551 
36,977 

160,190 
26,035 
83.927 
1 

138.565 
612,718 
233.024 

1 

$246,803 

14.138 

112,484 

32.593 

62,595 

1 

131.766 
611.173 
269,602 

Total  Unit 
States    . 

ed 

SI. 465.386 

$1,430,471 

1,791,800 

$1,895,991 

1,619.649 

$1,568,030 

^  Included  in  the  total. 
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IftlNOR  MINERALS  —  GRAPHITE  MONAZITE 

GRAPHITE 

V 

Properties  and  Occurrence.  —Graphite,  or  black  lead,  as  it  is  often 
termed  popularly,  is  a  form  of  carbon,  of  which  two  varieties  are 
generally  recognized,  especially  in  the  trade.  The  first  of  these, 
the  crystaUinej  has  a  lamellar  or  flaky  structure,  and  is  of  high 
purity,  while  the  other  form,  which  is  classed  as  amorphotis,  lacks 
crystalline  structure,  and  may  be  quite  impure.  However,  even 
the  purest  graphite  may  contain  at  least  a  few  tenths  per  cent  ash 
and  volatile  matter,  and  commercial  graphite  often  contains  an 
appreciable  content  of  impurities.  Those  containing  90-95  per 
cent  graphitic  carbon  meet  the  requirements  of  the  general  trade, 
but  for  many  purposes,  especially  paint-making,  graphites  with  as 
low  as  30  to  35  per  cent  graphitic  carbon  can  be  employed. 

The  following  analyse^  of  graphite  from  a  number  of  localities 
(6)  show  the  variation  in  its  composition,  but  probably  do  not  in  all 
cases  represent  commercial  samples. 


Analyses  of  Graphite 


LOCAUTIES 


Cumberland,  first  quality     .     . 

Passau,  Bavaria 

Passau,  Bavaria 

Mugrau,  Bohemia 

Ceylon  crystals 

Ceylon,  commercial  quality  .  . 
Gulf  of  Speneera,  S.  Australia  . 
Gulf  of  Speneera,  S.  Australia    . 

Burkingham,  Can 

Madagascar 

Pissio,  Dep,  Hautes  Alpes     .     . 

Ural  Mts.,  Russia 

Ticonderoga,  N.Y.,  vein  graphite 


8--  G^^-     Ma^e'-b     Cahbon 


2.3455 
2.3032 
2.3108 
2.1197 
2.3501 
2.2659 
2.3701 
2.2852 
2.2863 
2.4085 
2.4572 
2.1795 
2.2647 


7.35 
11.62 
22.15 

4.85 
15.50 
26.50 
72.10 
46.20 
19.17 
24.13 
37.13 

5.25 

1.76 
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Graphite  is  usually .  easily  recognized  by  its  peculiar  physical 
properties,  such  as  extreme  softness,  steel-gray  to  blue-black  color, 
greasy  feel  and  black  streak.  The  specific  gravity  is  2.20  to  2.27. 
Ihe  luster  is  metallic  in  the  leafy  form,  but  earthy  when  the 
graphite  is  in  a  finely  divided  state.  In  such  event  it  may  be 
difficult  to  tell  it  from  amorphous  carbon,  although  graphite  can 
be  told  by  its  property  of  forming  graphitic  acid,  when  treated 
with  nitric  acid.  Molybdenite  is  the  only  mineral  with  which  it 
might  be  confused,  but  this  has  a  blui^h^r  greenish  tinge  and  a 
greenish  streak.  ifi^  J    J^  f/5^ 


Mode  of  Qccurrenc^. -^Gtamrite  alwavs  occurs  in  eruptive 
or  metamorphosed  rocks,  especially  the  latter.  The  different 
occurrences  include  schist,  gneiss,  quartzite,  crystalline  lime- 
stones, granulite,  syenite,  etc. 

The  shape  of  the  deposit  is  also  varied.  Thus  the  graphite 
may  form:  (1)  disseminations  in  metamorphic  rocks;  (2)  pockets 
in  metamorphic  or  in  igneous  rocks;  (3)  veins;  and  (4)  bedded 
deposits. 

The  gangue  minerals  are  important,  since  they  affect  the  process 
of  separation,  and  are  in  general  those  common  to  the  ccuntry 
rock,  except  in  the  case  of  veins,  when  they  may  be  different. 
Mica  and  chlorite  are  undesirable,  as  they  are  hard  to  separate. 
Both  quartz  and  calcite  may  be  common  gangue  minerals,  and 
the  less  abundant  may  include  rutile,  titanite,  apatite,  etc. 

Genetic  Occurrence.  —  It  seems  probable  that  graphite  may 
be  of  either  igneous  or  sedimentary  origin,  although  the  latter  is 
possibly  the  more  important.    The  following  cases  are  recognized : 

1.  In  Igneous  Rocks,  —  There  is  no  doubt  that  graphite  may 
form  an  original  constituent  of  rocks  formed  by  the  cooling  and 
crystallization  of  a  magma.  For  examples  of  this  we  may  refer 
to  the  occurrence  of  graphite  in  meteorites,  in  the  native  iron  of 
Greenland,  in  the  nepheline  syenite  of  Siberia,  or  in  pegmatite 
dikes. 

Of  course,  where  the  intrusive  rock  has  pierced  sedimentary 
ones,  there  is  always  the  doubt  or  possibility  that  the  graphite 
may  have  been  derived  from  these.  This  fact  thas  been  pointed 
out  in  the  case  of  a  graphite-bearing  pegmatite  from  Maine,^ 
and  another  from  New  Jersey .^ 

2.  In  Veins,  —  This  manner  of  graphite  occurrence  affords  a 

»  Smith,  U.  S.  G.  S.,  BuU.  285:  280,  1906. 

*  Spencer,  U.  S.  G.  S.,  Geol.  Atl.  Fol.  161,  1908. 
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puzzling  problem.  The  veins  appear  to  represent  fissure  filling, 
and  may  be  several  feet  in  width.  They  are  found  not  only  in 
igneous  rocks  such  as  granites  and  pegmatites,  but  also  in  meta- 
morphosed sediments,  and  while  they  were  probably  formed  at 
considerable  depths,  it  has  been  suggested  that  in  some  cases  at 
least,  the  temperature  did  not  exceed  575°  C.^ 

Some  beUeve  that  the  graphite  was  derived  from  surrounding 
sediments,  and  deposited,  shortly  after  the  pegmatitic  injection. 
Others  hold  the  view  that  the  graphite  has  been  derived  from 
gaseous  constituents  of  the  magma,  it  being  pointed  out  that  if 
CO  and  H  are  present,  they  will  react  below  500°  C.  according  to 
the  equation 

2CO+2H2?:±2C+2H20. 

This  may  be  the  origin  of  the  graphite  in  the  veins  of  Ceylon, 
Montana  and  New  York. 

3.  In  Metamorphic  Rocks.  —  These  may  include  regionally  and 
and  contact  metamorphosed  rocks.  It  is  quite  generally  admitted 
that  the  carbonaceous  matter  of  sedimentary  rocks  may  undergo 
a  recrystallization  during  metamorphism  resulting  in  the  forma- 
tion of  graphite. 

Where  graphite  has  been  produced  by  contact  metamorphism, 
some  writers  (Weinschenk)  have  sought  to  show  that  it  represents 
exhalations  from  the  magma,  but  this  hardly  seems  necessar>% 
especially  when  we  find  that  the  metamorphosed  formation,  if 
traced  away  from  the  eruptive,  is  carbonaceous. 

The  intrusion  of  igneous  rocks  into  or  near  coal  appears  in 
some  cases  to  have  produced  crystalline  (l,  p.  41),  in  other  instances 
amorphous  graphite.^  As  an  example  of  the  latter  we  may 
refer  to  deposits  in  central  Sonora,  Mexico,  where  coal  beds  up 
to  24  feet  in  thickness,  enclosed  in  sandstone,  have  been  meta- 
morphosed by  granite. 

Distribution  of  Graphite  in  the  United  States.  —  Crystalline 
graphite  is  widely  distributed  in  the  United  States,  occurring  in 
contact  zones  between  igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks,  in  meta- 
morphic rocks,  etc.,  but  the  known  deposits  of  commercial  value 
are  few  in  number. 

Most  of  the  domestic  supply  has  been  obtained  from  New  York 
State. 

Neiv  York  (4,  11,  11a,  12).  —  The  producing  mines  are  located  on 

»  Bastin,  Econ.  Geol.  V:  152,  1910.        «  Bastin,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Min.  Res.  1908. 
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Fig.  114. — Map  showinR  principal  frraphite  minea  of  northeastern  states. 
1.  Crown  Point  Graphite  Co.;  2.  Ticonderoga  mine;  3.  Dixon's  Amrrican 
Mine;  4.  Hague  mine;  5.  Rowland  Graphite  Co.;  6.  Champiain,  and  Adiron- 
dack Graphite  Companies;  7.  Sacandaga  Graphite  Co.;  8.  Empire  Graphite 
Co.;  9.  Saratoga  Graphite  Co. ;  10.  Macomb  Graphite  Co.;  11.  Bloomingdale 
Mine;  12.  Raritan  Graphite  Mine,  High  Bridge;  13.  Eynon  Graphite  Co., 
Coventryville;  14.  Girard  Graphite  Co.,  Rock  Graphit*  Mining  Co.,  Crucible 
Flake  Graphite  Co.;  15.  Anselma  Mine,  Federal  Carbon  Mine,  Chester  Mine; 
16.  Acme,  Pennsylvania  and  Pettinos  Bros.'  Mine;  17.  Boyertown  Mine; 
18.  Penn  Mine,  Mertztown;  19.  Backenstoe  Mine;  20.  Sturbiidge  Mine. 
{U.  S.  Geol  Surv,,  Min.  Res.  1913.) 
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the  southeastern  side  of  the  Adirondacks  in  Essex,  Warren,  Wash- 
ington, and  Saratoga  counties,  and  the  state  leads  all  others  in  its 
production  of  graphite,  partly  because  of  the  steady  production  of 
one  large  mine. 

The  graphite  occurs  in  the  following  ways:  1.  In  pegmatite  veins, 
forming  bunches,  associated  chiefly  with  quartz,  but  also  feldspar, 
pyroxene,  hornblende,  mica,  calcite,  scapolite,  apatite,  sphene,  etc. 
This  type  of  deposit  is  of  little  commercial  value.  2.  Veinlets  of 
graphite  with  quartz  in  gneiss.  3.  Graphitic  quartzites,  represent- 
ing metamorphosed  pre-Cambrian  sediments.  These  are  the  most 
important  type.  4.  Graphitic  disseminations  in  Algonkian  lime- 
stones. 

At  the  American  Graphite  Company's  mine,  which  is  represen- 
tative of  3,  the  material  worked  is  a  medium-grained,  quartz- 
graphite  schist,  which  averages  6.25  per  cent  graphitic  carbon. 
The  associated  minerals  are  quartz,  mica,  and  apatite.  The  graph- 
ite rock  varies  from  3-20  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  overlain  by 
garnet  gneiss. 

Rhode  Island  (5).  —  Amorphous  graphite,  graphitic  anthracite,  or 
graphitic  shale,  as  it  has  been  variously  called,  has  been  known  for 
many  years  to  occur  in  the  metamorphosed  Carboniferous  rocks 
near  Providence  and  Tiverton,  Rhode  Island,  but  the  production 
has  been  irregular.  At  the  Cranston  Mines  near  Providence,  which 
are  the  largest,  the  section  shows  a  series  of  interbedded,  sandy, 
carbonaceous,  and  graphitic  shales,  something  over  300  feet  thick, 
all  folded  and  perhaps  faulted.  The  main  graphitic  bed  is  30  feet 
thick. 

The  following  analyses  represent  the  range  of  composition  of 
the  material: — 

Moislure 

1.  13.26 

2.  23 .  68 

Ashley  has  characterized  the  material  as  a  high-ash,  high- 
moisture,  graphitic  anthracite  coal  of  high  specific  gravity 
(1.65-2.45),  which  cannot  be  used  successfully  as  a  fuel,  unless  it 
can  be  mined  and  delivered  at  the  furnace  in  Providence  or  Boston 
for  less  than  one-half  the  wholesale  price  of  competing  coals. 

The  material  is  used  chiefly  for  paint  and  foundry  facings. 

Pennsylvania  (8).  —  Crystalline  6;raphite  has  been  mined  at  several  local- 
ties  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  where  it  occurs  in  crystalline  rocks. 


Volatile 
matter 

Fixed 
carbon 

Ash 

2.56 

65.30 

18.88 

3.01 

42.54 

30.77 
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Alabama  (14).  —  Crystalline  graphite  is  found  in  granites  and  schists  in 
Clay,  Chilton,  and  Coosa  counties.  In  Clay  County,  for  example,  the  graph- 
ite is  uniformly  disseminated  throughout  a  zone  of  mica-free  weathered 
granite,  ten  miles  long  and  several  hundred  feet  wide.  Its  depth  has  been 
proven  to  75  feet,  with  an  average  of  4.5  per  cent  graphite.  A  graphitic 
clay  found  in  the  slightly  crystalline  schists  of  the  Palteozoic  area  of  Clay 
and  Tallapoosa  counties  is  used  as  a  lubricant. 

New  Mexico  (10).  — Amorphous  graphite  is  known  to  occur  in  the  cafton 
of  the  Canadian  River,  about  7  miles  southwest  of  Raton.  The  bed,  which 
is  nearly  horizontal,  has  been  traced  laterally  into  the  principal  bituminous 
coal  seam  of  the  Raton  field,  and  that  portion  which  is  graphitized  owes  its 
character  to  diabase  intrusions,  the  change  being  most  complete  where  the 
bed  was  fractured  and  the  diabase  forced  into  it.  The  graphite  is  said  to 
occur  in  pockets  or  irregular  masses  in  the  diabase,  and  is  columnar  normal 
to  the  faces  of  the  igneous  rock.  It  has  been  mined  somewhat  and  sold  for 
the  manufacture  of  mineral  paint. 

Montana  (20).  —  Near  Dillon,  Mont.,  there  is  a  deposit  somewhat  similar 
to  those  of  Ceylon,  for  the  graphite  occurs  in  veins.  These  may  be  irregular, 
forming  a  network,  or  some  of  the  narrow  ones  appear  persistent.  They 
occur  in  schists  and  crystalline  limestones,  which  have  been  penetrated 
by  pegmatite.     The  graphite  is  said  to  be  softer  than  the  Ceylon  product. 

Other  Stales.  —  Developments  of  graphite  have  been  made  in  other 
states,  such  as  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Virginia  (17),  Wyoming  (2),  Maine 
(15),  Georgia  (9),  etc.,  but  the  output  is  not  steady. 

Canada  (l,  6).  — Mining  for  graphite  in  Canada  began  in 
1847,  and  has  continued  since,  the  production  coining  from  rocks 
of  the  Hastings-Grenville  series  of  eastern  Ontario  and  the 
adjoining  portions  of  Quebec.  The  1913  production  came  from 
the  Buckingham  district,  Quebec  and  Calabogie  and  Wilberforce, 
Ont.  Canadian  graphite  occurs  in  the  following  three  ways: 
(1)  As  disseminations  in  gneiss,  quartzite  or  schist,  the  beds 
being  sometimes  more  highly  graphitic,  where  pierced  by  intru- 
sives;  (2)  As  usually  narrow  or  irregular  veins,  in  or  near  igneous 
rocks;  (3)  As  veins  or  irregular  masses  in  limestone  near  igneous 
rocks;  (4)  As  a  constituent  of  pegmatite  veins  cutting  the 
Grenville  series. 

Only  the  first  of  these  is  of  much  economic  importance. 

Other  Foreign  Deposits.  —  Ceylon  (1,  3)  is  the  leading  graphite-pro- 
ducing country  of  the  world,  the  chief  mines  being  located  in  the  mountainous 
area  of  the  southwestern  and  south  central  part  of  the  island.  The  chief 
rocks  are  gneisses  with  some  interbedded  dolomites,  and  some  intrusives, 
especially  granite  pegmatites.  While  some  disseminated  graphite  is  found 
in  gneiss  and  limestone,  the  commercially  important  deposits  are  veins  of 
irregular  width,  occiirring  along  fracture  planes.    In  small  veins  the  graphite 
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forma  an  aggregate  of  parallel  needlea  at  right  angles  to  the  wall,  but  id 
the  larger  veins  a  coarse  platy  structure  is  observed.  Pyrite  and  quartz 
are  not  uncommon,  while  biotite,  orthoclase,  pyroxene,  apatite,  allanite, 
and  rutile  are  more  rare. 

Bavaria  (1)  is  another  important  producer.  There,  in  the  Pasaau  district 
(Fig.  115),  the  country  rock  is  cordierite  gneiss,  surrounded  by  granite,  and 
Goataining  bands  of  Hchiat,   and  limestone,   as  also  some   intrusive   rocks. 


The  graphite  forma  lenses  conformable  with  the  gneins  and  schist,  with  often 
a  foot  wall  of  limestone  and  syenite,  and  a  hanging  wall  of  granite.  Both 
the  country  gneiss  and  graphite  are  strongly  decomposed.  Weinschenk 
advanced  the  theorj-  that  the  graphite  waa  deposited  by  exhalations  from 
the  granite,  and  that  the  kaolinization  was  due  to  the  same  cause.  The 
first  is  disputed  by  some,  who  consider  the  carbon  to  be  original  in  the 
rock,  while  the  latter  is  very  unlikely,  the  kaoUn  being  nn  ordinary  jiroduct 
of  weathering. 

Austria  is  the  largest  producer  in  Euro|ie,  the  dei>osit8  of  southern  Bo- 
hemia being  similar  to  those  of  Bavoria.    The  Styrian  ones  form  thin  beds 
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in  schist,  and  those  of  Mahren  occur  in  crystalline  limestone  which  is  inter- 
bedded  with  schists,  gneisses  and  quartzites.  The  Madagascar  ^  deposits 
of  crystalline  graphite,  and  Ko^ea^  deposits  of  amorphous  graphite  are 
also  important.      ^     ^     /A  r*^^ 

Uses.  —  On  accoimt  of  its  refractoriness  and  high  heat  con- 
ductivity,  graphite  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles 
for  use  in  the  steel,  brass,  and  bronze  industries.  For  making 
these  it  is  mixed  with  clay  and  some  sand.  Ceylon  graphite  is 
specially  suitable  for  this  class  of  work,  because  of  its  peculiar 
fibrous  structure,  but  small  amounts  of  American  and  Madagascar 
graphite  are  also  used.  Amorphous  graphite  has  not  given 
success  in  crucible  work.  In  addition  graphite  is  employed  for 
making  stove  polish,  foundry  facings,  paint,  lead  pencils,  lubricat- 
ing powder,  glazing,  electrotjT)ing,  steam  piping,  for  adulterating 
fertilizers,  coloring  and  glazing  coffee  beans  or  tea  leaves, 
etc. 

The  use  of  graphite  for  paint  has  increased  greatly  in  the  last 
few  years,  the  material  employed  being  chiefly  of  the  amorphous 
variety  and  rather  impure.  Another  recent  and  increasing  use 
of  amorphous  graphite  and  of  fine  flake  graphite  is  for  boiler  com- 
pound. 

Both  amorphous  and  crystalline  graphite  can  be  used  for  lubri- 
cating purposes.  The  use  of  graphite  for  pencil  manufacture, 
though  an  early  one,  and  perhaps  the  best  known,  consumes  but 
a  small  percentage  (under  10  probably)  of  the  world's  supply. 
For  this  purpose  amorphous  graphite  is  demanded,  and  while 
Bohemian  and  Bavarian  graphite  were  originally  used,  Sonora, 
Mexico,  now  supplies  American  manufacturers  with  all  they 
need. 

Graphite  is  also  made  artificially  from  anthracite  coal,  but  its 
introduction  has  not  seriously  affected  the  market  for  the  natural 
product. 

Crystalline  graphite  is  put  through  a  concentrating  process  be- 
fore shipment  to  market.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  free  it  from 
the  associated  minerals.  Both  wet  and  dry  methods  of  separation 
are  employed,  while  more  recently  air  separation  has  been  tried 
with  some  success. 

Graphite  Industry.  —  In  spite  of  the  importance  of  graphite, 
the  United  States  does  not  produce  more  than  about  one-seventh 

»  U.  S.  Gcol.  Sur\'.,  Min.  Res.,  1913:  23.  1914. 
«  iWd.,  p.  238. 
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of  the  total  quantity  consumed  in  this  country.  This  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  the  domestic  industry  is  due  to:  (1)  The  superiority 
of  the  Ceylon  product;  (2)  the  low  cost  of  production  of  the 
Ceylon  product;  and  (3)  the  fact  that  both  United  States  and 
Canadian  graphites  are  disseminated  and  hence  require  separation 
from  the  associated  minerals.  Considerable  Madagascar  graph- 
ite, which  is  of  the  flake  variety,  is  imported  into  the  United 
States.  It  is  cleaned  after  being  received  here.  Korean  amor- 
phous graphite  is  also  imported. 

Production  of  Graphite.  —  The  domestic  production  of  crys- 
talline graphite  does  not  form  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  the 
entire  consumption. 

In  1914  the  total  production  of  crystalline  graphite  came  from 
Alabama,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Montana.  The  Alabama 
production  amounted  to  2,410,200  pounds,  valued  at  $118,000, 
which  was  less  than  half  of  the  total  production  of  5,220,539 
poimds,  valued  at  $285,368.  Alabama  showed  a  slight  increase 
over  the  production  of  the  previous  years. 

Production  op  Natural  Graphite  in  the  United  States,  1910-1914 


Yeab 

Amorphous 

Crystalline 

Total 

Short  Tons 

Value 

Pounds 

Value 

Short  Tons 

Value 

1910  .     . 

1011  .     . 

1012  .     . 

1013  .     . 

1014  .     . 

1,407 
1,223 
2,063 
2,243 
1,725 

$39,710 
32,415 
32,804 
30.428 
38,750 

6,500.502 
4,700.000 
3.543,771 
5.064,727 
5,220,530 

$205,733 
256.050 
187.680 
254,328 
285.368 

4,202 
3.618 
3,8,35 
4.775 
4.336 

$335,443 
288.465 
220.583 
203.756 
324.118 

Imports  op  Graphite  and  Production  op  Artificial  Graphite  in  the 

United  States,  1910-1914 


iTr  vR 

Imports  or  Natural 
Graphite 

Production  or  Artificial  Graphite 

Short  Tonh 

Value 

Pounds 

Value 

Price  per 
Pound  (Ctb.) 

1010  .... 

1011  .... 

1012  .... 

1013  .... 
1914     .... 

25.235 
20.702 
25.643 
28,879 
22.002 

$1,872,592 
1.495.729 
1,709.337 
2,109.791 
1,398,261 

13,149,100 
10.144.000 
12,896.347 
13.633.342 
10,455,139 

$945,000 
664.000 
8.30.193 
973.397 
698.800 

7.20 
6.55 
6.44 
7.14 
6.68 

The  world's  production  in  1911  is  given  on  page  353. 
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World's  Production  op  Natural  Graphite  in  1912 


Country 

Short  Tons 

Value 

Country 

Short  Tons 

Value 

United  States    . 

2,694 

$211,883 

Italy  .... 

14.517 

$      77,236 

Canada    .     .     . 

2,059 

117,117 

Japan.     .     .     . 

163 

10,935 

Mexico     .     .     . 

3,158 

96,668 

Chosen  (Korea) 

82.108 

Germany      .     . 

13.814 

81,514 

India  (1911  prod.) 

4.533 

45,867 

Austria     .     .     . 

60,017 

378,867 

Ceylon    .     .     . 

»36,660 

»2,707,973 

Norway   .     .     . 

285 

1.898 

Madagascar 

3,011 

239,291 

Sweden    .     .     . 

87 

2,535 

South  Africa    . 

42 

5.621 

France     .     .     . 

661 

1,635 

^  Export  figures. 
Production  op  Graphite  in  Canada,  1912-1914,  in  Short  Tons 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 

1912 
1913 
1914 

2060 
2162 
1647 

$117,122 

90,282 

107,203 
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LITHIUM 

The  minerals  now  used  as  sources  of  lithium  are:  Arnblygonite 
(Li(AlF)P04),  Spoduniene  (Li02,  AI2O3,  4Si02)  and  Lepidolite 
(3Li02,  3AI2O3,  12Si02,  2K2O.8F).  Both  amblygonite  and  spodu- 
mene  are  obtained  from  pegmatite  veins  in  the  Black  Hills  of 
South  Dakota,  the  former  mineral  being  found  in  compact  masses, 
the  latter  as  crystals  often  of  large  size.  Lepidolite  is  foimd  espe- 
cially in  pegmatite  veins  of  southern  CaUfomia  where  it  occurs  as 
lenses  of  compact  fine  scaly  nature. 

Uses.  —  Amblygonite  and  lepidohte  are  used  directly  in  certain 
glasses,  glazes  and  enamels.  The  chief  use  of  the  manufactured 
Uthium  compounds  is  probably  in  Edison  storage  batteries  where 
the  lithium  hydroxide  is  a  constituent  of  the  electrol3rte.  Other 
lithium  salts  are  used  in  pharmaceutical  preparations.  The 
bromide  and  iodide  are  employed  in  photography,  while  the  red 
flame  coloration  of  Uthium  makes  it  of  use  in  fireworks  and  signal 
rockets.  In  1916  the  domestic  production  of  hthium  was  619 
short  tons  valued  at  $12,035,  while  in  1917  it  was  2062  short  tons 
valued  at  $42,912. 

References:  1.  Schaller,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Min.  Res.  1916  and 
Ibid.,  Bull.  610.    2.  Ziegler,  Min.  Sci.  Pn,  CVIII,  634,  1914. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  STpITO 

^^ftP^rt*^^  — MLi£fenprftphip  stone  (1,  3)  is  a  very  fine-grained, 
homogeneous  limestone,  used  for  lithographic  purposes.  It  may 
be  cither  pure  lime  carbonate  or  magnesian  limestone,  but  so  far  as 
known  this  difference  in  composition  exerts  no  important  influence 
on  its  physical  character.  The  two  following  analyses  will  serve  to 
indicate  this  difference  in  composition,  No.  1  being  the  standard 
Bavarian  stone  and  No.  2  the  Brandenburg,  Kentucky,  rock:  — 

Inbolublx  in  HCI  Soluble  in  HCl 


-V- 


SIC,  (AIFcOjOa  CaO     AljO,     FeO       MgO        CaO       Na,0   K5O    Moi.it.    11,0       CO, 


1.  1.15     .22    Trace    .23      .28       .56    53.80        .07  .23     .69    42.69 

2.  3.15     .45       .09      .13      .31      6.75    44.76        .13         .41      .47    43.06 

The  physical  character  of  the  stone  is  of  prime  importance,  for  in 
order  to  yield  the  best  results  it  should  be  fine-grained,  homogene- 
ous, free  from  veins  or  cracks,  of  just  sufficient  porosity  to  absorb  the 
grease  holding  the  ink,  and  soft  enougli  to  permit  its  being  carved 
with  the  engraver^s  tool.  Owing  to  these  strict  requirements  but 
few  localities  have  produced  good  stone. 
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Sources  of  Supjily.  —  Lithographic  stone  is  not  confined  to  any 
one  geologic  formation,  and  deposits  have  been  reported  from  many 
states  J)oth  east  and  west.  Some  of  these  appear  to  be  of  inferior 
quality,  while  others  are  too  far  from  railroads.  The  most  prom- 
ising developed  deposit  is  that  found  at  Brandenburg,  Kentucky 
(2,  6),  at  which  locality  a  bed  of  blue-gray  stone  three  feet  thick  is 
quarried  and  used  by  some  establishments  in  the  south  and  south- 
west. Another  bed  of  good  quality  has  also  been  described  from 
Iowa  (1). 

The  main  source  of  the  world's  supply  is  obtained  from  the  Jurassic 
limestone  of  the  Solenhofen  district  in  Bavaria  (4),  in  which  the  quarries 
have  been  worked  for  a  number  of  years,  but  the  supply  is  said  to  be 
becoming  unsatisfactory  and  unreliable.  The  stones  are  trimmed  at  the 
quarries,  and  sizes  of  22  or  28  by  40  inches  are  in  the  greatest  demand. 
From  these  they  range  up  to  sizes  40  by  60  inches.  The  best  quality  stones 
sell  for  22  cents  per  pound. 

The  domestic  demand  is  not  large,  and  it  is  probable  that  one  or 
two  well-developed  and  well-managed  native  quarries  could  no 
doubt  satisfy  it. 

The  successful  substitution  of  zinc  or  aluminum  plates  for  certain 
classes  of  lithographic  work  is  said  to  have  had  a  noticeable  in- 
fluence on  the  demand  for  lithographic  stone.  Onyx  has  also,  in 
some  cases,  been  found  to  make  a  good  substitute. 

REFERSHCES  ON  LITHOGRAPmC  STONES 

1.  Hoen,  la.  Geol.  Surv.,  XIII  :  339,  1902.     (la.,  also  general.)    2.  KObel, 
Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  LXXII  :  668,  1901.     (Ky.)     3.  Kflbel,  Min. 
Resources,  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.,  1900  :  869,  1901.     (Excellent  general 
article.)     4.  Dammer   und    Tietze,    Nutzbaren    Mineralien,    I:     412, 
1913.     (Europe.)     5.  Mo.    Geol.    Surv.,    Bull.    3:     38,    1890.     (Mo.) 
6.  Ulrich,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  LXXIII:  895,  1902.     (Ky.) 


MAGNESITE 
and  Occurrence.  —  This  mineral,  which  is  a  car- 


bonate of  magnesium  with  47IB  per  cent  magnesia  (MgO),  has  a 
hardness  of  3.5  to  4.5  and  a  specific  gravity  of  3  to  3.12. 

It  commonly  occurs  in  veins  or  in  masses  replacing  other  rocks 
rich  in  magnesia,  such  as  serpentines,  talcose  schists,  dolomites, 
etc.  Its  color  is  white  or  yellowish,  and  when  massive  it  some- 
times resembles  unglazed  porcelain,  and  is  quite  brittle,  but  when 
crystalline  it  resembles  coarse-grained  metamorphosed  limestone. 
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Magnesite  occurrences  may  be  grouped  into  two  classes,  viz.: 
the  dolomite  and  the  serpentine  type. 

Dolomite  Tsrpe  (4).  —  A  well  known  occurrence  of  this  type 
is  located  near  Veitsch  in  Styria.  The  material,  which  is  coarsely 
crjrstalline,  occurs  as  replacements  of  Carboniferous  dolomite,  and 
may  not  only  contain  an  admixture  of  siderite,  or  even  scattered 
metallic  sulphides,  but  also  veinlets  of  dolomite  and  sometimes 
talc.  These  deposits  were  the  main  source  of  the  world's  supply. 
Dolomite  magnesite  in  Argenteuil  County,  Quebec  (7)  has 
been  extensively  developed  since  the  beginning  of  the  European 
War,  and  similar  deposits  (8)  have  been  opened  up  in  Stevens 
County,  Washington.    Hydro-magnesite  is  known  at  Atlin,  B.  C. 

Serpentine  Type  (1, 3, 4).  —  This  type  forms  veins  (PL  XXXV, 
Kg.  2,  or  lenses  in  serpentine,  and  has  been  derived  from  the 
latter,  or  possibly  even  from  the  minerals  that  altered  to  serpen- 
tine, probably  by  the  action  of  surface  waters.  The  following 
equations  will  illustrate  this  change: 

H4Mg3Si209 + 3C02 = SMgCOs + 2Si02 + 2H2O 
or 

3Mg3FeSi208+3C02+4H20+0 

=  2H4Mg3Si209+Fe304+3MgC03+2Si02. 

The  silica  formed  above  may  be  deposited  with  the  magnesite, 
or  in  separate  veins  as  opal  or  chalcedony. 

Other  impurities  in  the  magnesite  may  be  iron,  alumina  and 
lime. 

In  texture  the  serpentine  magnesite  is  fine  grained,  dense  or 
massive,  and  when  pure,  white  in  color. 

Although  this  type  is  of  almost  world-wide  distribution,  the 
most  important,  deposits  are  on  the  Island  of  Euboea,  Greece, 
where  some  of  the  lenses  are  50  feet  thick  and  75  to  100  feet 
long  (4).        ^ 

Small  ones  are  known  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  but  are 
not  worked,  as  they  cannot  compete  with  the  imported  magnesite. 

California  (1).  —  Deposits  of  magnesite  (Fig.  116)  are  scattered 
along  the  Coast  Range  from  Mendocino  County  at  least  to  a  point 
south  of  Los  Angeles,  and  along  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  from  Placer  County  to  Kern  Coimty.  The  greatest  pro- 
duction comes  from  near  Porterville  in  Tulare  County  (Fig.  116). 


Plate  XXXV 


Fio.  1-  —  Magncsite  mine  sear  Wbchester,  Calif.     {H.  Ria.  photo.) 


Fra.  2. — NetwDTk  of  magseaite  vdas  in  Serpentine,  Hoie  nine.  (H.  Jtia,  ^aiU>^ 

(367) 
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The  deposits,  with  one  known  exception,^  all  occur  as  veins  in  ser- 
pentine, the  larger  number  being  in  the  Coast  Range. 


Fio.  116.  —  Map  of  part  of  California  showing  distribution  of  magnesite  deposits. 
{After  Yale  and  Gale,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sun,  Min.  Res,  1913.) 

The  much-fractured  and  faulted  serpentines  of  tho  Coast 
Ranges,  which  are  probably  of  Lower  Cretaceous  age,  appear  to 
have  been  derived  from  olivine-pyroxene  rocks,  and  the  magne- 
site  may  have  been  formed  from    both  the  serpentine-making 

^  A  sedimentary  deposit  at  Bissell,  Kern  Co.  (3). 
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minerals  and  the  serpentine  itself.  In  some  cases  the  magnesite 
forms  a  network  of  veins  in  the  serpentine,  but  since  its  origin 
is  due  to  the  action  of  saitacs  waters,  the  deposits  may  be  of 


limited  depth.     As  the  magnesite  weathers  less  readily  than  the 
serpentine,  the  vein  outcrops  often  stand  out  in  bold  relief. 

The  following  analyses  show  the  composition  of  the  magnesite 
from  several  localities:  — 


Analyses  • 


r  M, 


1 

s 

3 

4 

s 

8 

7 

SK),  .    .     .    . 

7.07 

.73 

2.28 

1.67 

2.24 

6.48 

1. 00 

AJ^,      .    .    . 
Fe,0,.    .    .     . 

.28 
.29 

.14 
.21 

.03 
.26 

3.47 

}2,05 

4.20 

1.81 

CrO  .    .     .     . 

.04 

.40 

1.32 

2.94 

2.48 

2.62 

7.89 

MgO      .     .     . 

43.42 

46. 6t 

45.17 

86.90 

93.63 

41.63 

39.25 

CO,  ...     . 

48.08 

51.62 

50.74 

43.60 

49.72 

99.78 

99.61 

99.80 

99.66 

100.40 

08,33 

100.27 

1.  Siliceoua  Magnesite,  8  m.  northofCazadero,  Sonoma  County.  2.  Alameda 
claim,  Santa  Clara  County.  3.  Four  milea  northeast  of  Porterville, 
Tulare  County.  Too  high  in  lime  for  good  cement.  Used  in  wood-pulp 
whitening.  4.  Calcined  magneaite,  Nyustya,  Hungary.  5.  Calc-ned 
magnesite,  Croece.       1-5  from  Ref.  1,    6,  Stevens  county,  Vr'ash,    7. 
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Uses.^ir-  Crude  magnesite  is  used  chiefly  for  making  carbon 
dioxide,  but  its  application  for  this  purjSose  is  decreasirg. 

Caustic  magnesite  is  that  which  has  not  been  thoroughly- 
calcined  and  contains  3  to  4  per  cent  carbon  dioxide.  This  is 
used  for  making  oxychlcride  cement  (a  mixture  of  magnesia  and 
magnesium  chloride),  and  probably  over  90  per  cent  of  the  ser- 
pentine magnesite  is  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  caustic 
magnesite  deteriorates  on  exposure,  and  after  4  or  5  months  may 
have  taken  up  two  or  three  iimes  as  much  carbon  dioxide  as  was 
left  in  it. 

Dead-burned  magnesite  has  less  than  1  per  cent  carbon  dioxide, 
and  does  not  take  up  any  from  the  air.  The  dolomite  variety  is 
used  abnost  "exclusively  for  this  purpose  and  goes  into  the  manu- 
facture of  refractory  bricks. 

Magnesite  is  used*  as  a  toilet  preparation,  or  in  medicine,  and 
as  a  boiler  covering  when  mixed  with  aslx^stos. 

California  magnesite  has  been  used  in  the  paper-manufacturing 
industry,  after  conversion  into  bisulphite.  Epsom  salt,  while 
derived  chiefly  from  the  Stassfurt  salt  deposits,  is  also  manufac- 
tured from  magnesite. 

The  metal  magnesium  is  not  made  from  magnesite,  but  from 
magnesium  chloride  obtained  from  the  Stassfurt,  Germany,  and 
other  brines. 

The  domestic  production  is  obtained  entirely  from  California 
and  has  been  as  follows: — 


Production  op  Magnesite  in  United  States,  1912-1914 


Ybar 

Quantity 

Valub 

1912 

Short  tons 
10,512 
0.632 

$84,096 

1913 

77,056 

1914   ,     .     

Production  of  Magnesite  in  Canada,  1912-1914 


Year 

Short  Tons 

Value 

1912 

1714 
515 
358 

$9645 

1913     ....     

3335 

1914 

2240 

Platb  XXXVI 


[Q.  1,^-View  in  K^Bsa  wnd  pit,  o 
tioD  of  bed  of  glan  sand.  Tl 
(//.  Bie».  photo.) 


Fia.  2.  —  View  Bbowiug  sappbire  workioBd,  Yugo  Gulrh.  MuDt.     {Photo  by  J.  P, 
Sowt.)    The  cut  indicatM  pontion  of  Mpphire-beMiiw  dike. 
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Imports,   for  Consumption,   op   Magnesite  into  the  United  States 

FOR  Calendar  Years  1912-1914,  in  Pounds 


19] 

12 

Value 

1913 

1914 

Quantity 

Quantity 

Valub 

Quantity 

Valub 

Matfneida: 
Cftleinod,  medi- 

cinal .     .     . 

104.106 

f     16.326 

54.015 

t    10.034 

150.547 

%     10.342 

Carbonate     of. 

medicinal                    62.404 

2.812 

70.823 

4.880 

46.183 

2.527 

Sulphate        of  | 
(Efpsom  salts)        10.703,200 

41.730 

8.121.677 

32.884 

13.826.890 

53.768 

Magnesite: 
Calcined,     not 

Durified   .     .     1  250.503.372 
CWe  .     .     .         35.810.752 

1.265.339 

334.187.404 

1.672.565 

243.633.205 

1.323.194 

104.326 

26.470.100 

84.011 

26.706.381 

54.677 

Imports  of  Magnesite  Calcined,   not  Purified,   for  Fiscal  Years 
Ending  June  30,  1912-1914,  by  Countries,  in  Short  Tons 


Country 


Europe: 

Austria-Hungary    .     . 

Belgium 

Germany       .... 

Greece     ....     .     .     . 

Denmark'      .... 

Italy    ....... 

Netherlands       .     .     . 

Norway 

United  Kingdom: 
England     .... 
Scotland    .... 
North  America: 

Canada     

Mexico 

Asia:  East  Indies,  British 


Total 


1912 


99.104 

25 

689 

114 


2.410 
103 


61 


234 

81 
57 


102.038 


1913 


163.715 

2,412 
1.605 


4,508 


3.'>0 


172.591 


1914 


134,260 

11 

2,578 

3.232 

58 

4.191 


12 
1 

404 


144,747 


RSFBRENCES   ON    MAGNESITE 

1.  Hess,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  355,  1908.  (Calif.)  2.  Canaval,  Zeitschr. 
prak.  Geol.,  1912;  320.  (Tyrol.)  3.  Gale,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  BuH. 
540:  483,  1914.  (Calif.)  4.  Morganroth,  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs., 
Tians.  L:  890,-915.  (Geneial.)  6.  Kedllch,  Tscher.  min.  pet.  Mitth., 
XXVI:  499,  1907.  (Styria.)  6.  Dammer  and  Tietze,  Nutzbaren 
Mineralien,  I:  441,  1913.  7.  Wilson,  Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  Mem.  98,  1917; 
8.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Min.  Res.,     1916. 

MEERSCHAUM 

Jl/r£r^c^wmjor^5e2noZz7^,  which  is  well  known  on  account  of  its 
use  for  making  pipes  and^other  smoker's  articles,  has  for  many 
years  been  obtained  mainly  from  Asia  Minor,  although  other  oc- 
currences are  known.    Deposits  of  promising  character  have 
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been  located  in  Grant  County,  New  Mexico,  and  although  not 
yet  commerciaUy  developed,  deserve  mention. 

Sepiolite  has  a  probable  composition  of  H4Mg2Si30io,  and  when 
pure  is  a  white,  porous  mineral,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  about  2. 
It  absorbs  water  readily,  becoming  somewhat  plastic,  but  hardens 
again  on  drying.  It  has  a  hardness  of  2  to  2.5,  great  toughness,  and 
earthy  or  conchoidal  fracture,  the  toughness  being  most  pronounced 
in  those  forms  having  a  leathery  or  fibrous  texture.  Its  peculiar 
physical  properties  make  it  of  great  value  for  carving  into  pipes. 

In  New  Mexico  two  localities  are  known,  both  of  which  lie  in  the 
upper  Gila  River  valley,  at  points  located  respectively  23  miles 
east  of  north,  and  12  miles  northwest  of  Silver  City. 

At  the  Dorsey  mine,  northwest  of  Silver  City,  the  meerschaum 
occurs  as  veins,  lenses,  seams,  and  balls  in  a  limestone  of  probable 
Ordovician  age.  The  veins  are  filled  with  chert,  quartz,  calcite, 
clay,  and  meerschaum,  and  the  chert  which  is  the  most  important 
gangue  mineral,  occurs  in  the  veins  with  meerschaum  in  bands, 
lenses,  and  nodules. 

The  meerschaum  itself  occurs  either  as  irregular  nodules,  or  in 
massive  form.  Both  kinds  are  tough,  but  the  latter  is  finer  grained, 
less  leathery,  and  heavier. 

The  three  following  analyses  represent,  (1)  the  Dorsey  mine 
product;  (2)  the  theoretic  composition  of  meerschaum;  and  (3)  a 
material  from  another  deposit,  which  resembles  the  true  meer- 
schaum, but  differs  from  it  in  its  high  alumina  content. 

Analyses  of  Meerschaum 


BiOs    . 

A1208    . 

FesOs  . 
MgO  . 
CaO  . 
CO2  . 
HaO     . 

Total 


1 

2 

57.10 

60.8 

.58 

tr. 

27.16 

27.1 

.17 

.32 

14.78 

12.1 

100.11 

100.0 

60.97 

9.71 

10.00 

.22 

19.14 


100.04 


The  deposit  cannot  as  yet  be  regarded  as  a  commercial  proposi- 
tion, but  may  become  so. 
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REFERSNCES   ON   MEERSCHAUM 

1.  Collins,  Min.  Wld.,  XXVI:  688,  1907.  (N.  Mex.)  2.  Sterrett,  U.  S. 
Geol  Surv.,  Bull.  340:  1908.  (General  and  N.  Mex.)  3.  Dammer 
and  Tietze,  Nutzbaren  Mineralien,  II:  354,  1914. 

MICA     ^"^ 

Properties  and  Occurrence.  —  Therer^are  few  minerals  more 
widely  distributed  in  crystalline  rocks  than  mica,  and  yet  deposits 
of  economic  value  are  rare  because  the  mica  flakes  are  either  too 
small,  or  too  intimately  mixed  with  other  minerals  for  profitable 
extraction.  Only  two  of  the  several  known  varieties  of  mica, 
muscovite  (H2KAl3Si30i2)  and  phlogopite  (H6K6Mg7Al2 (8104)7), 
arc  of  economic  value,  the  former  only  being  found  in  deposits 
of  conmiercial  value,  in  the  United  States.  Both  phlogopite  and 
muscovite  are  found  in  Canada,  but  only  the  former  is  of  much 
commercial  importance.  The  India  mica,  which  is  shipped  to 
the  United  States  is  muscovite. 

The  commercial  deposits  of  muscovite  are  found  in  pegmatites, 
cutting  granites,  gneisses,  and  schists.  In  these  the  mica  is  asso- 
ciated with  quartz  and  feldspar  (usually  orthoclase  or  micro- 
cline,  more  rarely  plagioclase),  being  found  in  rough  crj-stals  called 
blocks  or  6ooA:«,  and  which  are  either  irregularly  distributed 
through  the  vein  or  collected  near  its  sides. 

In  addition  to  the  quartz  and  feldspar,  other  minerals  such  as 
tourmaline,  beryl,  zircon,  columbit^,  samarskite,  uranium  min- 
erals, garnet,  etc.,  are  sometimes  present.  The  pegmatite,  which 
carries  the  mica,  and  may  be  of  igneous  or  gas-aqueous  origin, 
occurs  as  lenses,  veins,  irregular  masses,  etc.,  of  varying  thickness 
and  length.  The  value  of  the  deposit  depends  more  on  the 
abundance  and  quality  of  the  mica  than  the  size  of  pegmatite 
body. 

The  best  mica  is  obtained  from  the  more  coarsely  crystalline 
rocks;  but  the  widest  veins  do  not  necessarily  contain  the  largest 
blocks.  As  a  rule  the  mica  does  not  form  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  vein,  and  usually  not  more  than  10  or  15  per  cent  of  that 
mined  can  be  cut  into  plates,  the  rest  being  classed  as  scrap  mica. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  whether  the  pegmatites 
are  true  igneous  dikes  or  veins,  but  the  matter  cannot  be  said  to 
be  d(  finitely  settled  in  all  cases.  It  is  probably  that  each  type 
of  origin  is  represented. 
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The  phlogopite  mica  of  Canada  is  found  in  veins  or  dikes  of 
pyroxene  cutting  gneiss  or  limestone.  Its  chief  associate  is 
apatite,  occurring  in  a  granular  form  or  large  rough  crystals. 
Other  minerals  present  in  smaller  amounts  are  calcite,  scapolite, 
tourmaline,  titanite,  and  even  sulphides.  The  deposits  are 
genetically  similar  to  the  apatite  scapolite  veins  of  Norway.  In 
these  the  phlogopite  occurs  in  the  same  irregular  manner  as  the 
muscovite  In  pegmatites. 

The  value  of  a  mica  deposit  depends  on  the  abundance  and 
size  of  the  books,  perfection  of  cleavage,  color  and  clearness. 
Large  sheets  of  mica  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

Mica  may  show  several  internal  structures  which  affect  its 
market  value.    These  are: 

(1)  "  A "  structures,  which  are  striations  or  slight  ridges 
appearing  on  cleavage  faces,  and  following  definite  crystallo- 
graphic  lines,  meeting  to  form  a  "  V."  (2)  Herring-bone  struc- 
ture, similar  to  the  preceding,  but  with  a  third  set  of  striations 
bisecting  the  obtuse  angle  of  the  *'  A."  (3)  Ruled  mica,  result- 
ing from  the  development  of  partings,  and  forming  a  series  of 
straight,  sharp,  parallel  cracks  which  cut  through  the  book,  at 
an  acute  angle  to  the  cleavage  face. 

Large  mica  crystals  may  include  smaller  ones,  or  also  grains 
or  crystals  of  other  minerals.  Mica  containing  minute  inclusions 
is  known  as  specked  mica.  These  inclusions  may  be  dendritic  in 
character. 

Distribution  in  the  United  States.  —  Deposits  of  mica  have 
been  worked  in  a  number  of  states  both  east  and  west,  and  yet 
but  few  are  steady  producers.  The  more  important  ones  may  be 
described. 

NorOi  Carolina  (4,  9). — The  mica  mined  in  this  state,  which  is 
the  leading  producer,  comes  from  three  belts  (Fig.  118);  viz.,  the 
Cowee-Black  Mountain,  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the  Piedmont  belts. 
That  from  the  first  is  chiefly  clear  and  of  hght  color  ("  wine  " 
or  "rum  ")j  that  from  the  second  is  dark  smoky  brown  and  often 
more  or  less  speckled,  while  that  from  the  third  is  often  of  good 
quality  and  similar  to  the  Cowee-Black  Mountain  product.  Ow- 
ing to  a  frequent  capping  of  residual  soil,  discovery  of  the  deposits 
is  difliicult. 

The  mica-bearing  pegmatites  occur  in  mica,  garnet,  cyanite, 
hornblende,  and  granite  gneisses  and  schists,  all  of  Archaean  age, 
the  important  formations  being  the  Carolina  and  Roan  gneisses. 
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The  rocks  of  these  two  are  interbanded  with,  and  cut  by,  streaks  of 
granitic  or  pcgmatitic  material,  the  latter  forming  lenticular  bsdies 


E3 


wm 


or  vein-like  deposits,  which  may,  or  may  not  be  conformable  with 
the  schistosity  of  the  country  rock. 


Fio.  lis,— Secli 


While  they  vary  in  size,  1  to  2  feet  seems  to  be  the  minimum 
workable  limit  for  rich  and  refiular  "  veins."  The  muacovite, 
which  is  the  main  mica  present  (biotlte  being  the  other),  shows  a 
variable  mode  of  occurrence.    At  one  time  it  is  evenly  distributed 
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through  the  pegmatite,  at  another  large  crystals  are  found  in 
clusters  scattered  through  the  vein  (Fig.  119). 

The  better  grades  of  North  Carolina  mica  are  used  for  the  glazing 
industry,  while  the  less  perfect  sheet  material  is  employed  for  elec- 
trical work.  The  pegmatite  veins  also  carry  a  number  of  rare  min- 
erals. 

Stmtk  Dakota  (8). — Mica  is  mined  in  the  region  around  Custer, 
South  Dakota.  The  muscovite,  as  is  usual,  occurs  in  pegmatite, 
cutting  schists  and  gneisses,  and  granite.  The  material  is  of 
evenly  granular  texture,  or  shows  an  irregular  segregation  of  the 
minerals,  with  but  little  banding.    This  latter  is  sometimes 


roughly  produced  by  a  segregation  of  the  mica  along  the  walls  of 
the  deposit.  Very  few  of  the  pegmatites  around  Custer,  however, 
carry  enough  mica  to  pay  for  working  them. 

In  the  New  York  mine  (Fig.  120),  for  example,  the  rough  mica 
obtained  along  the  walls  amounts  to  6  or  7  per  cent,  while  the 
interior  portion  of  the  pegmatite  carries  about  0.5  per  cent,  and 
is  not  worked.  The  shape  of  the  pegmatite  bodies  around  Custer 
is  variable,  but  in  general  they  resemble  the  dike  type,  and  appear 
to  represent  an  end  phase  of  the  granite  intrusions  of  that  region, 
for  they  not  only  cut  the  granite  itself,  but  in  places  grade  into  it. 
Their  age  is  not  definitely  known. 

Other  SUUeg.  —  Mica  in  regmatite  has  been  worked  at  Mica  Hill,  4  miles 
northweat  of  Cafion  City,  Colorado,  and  6  tnilea  north  of  Tesaa  Creek,  That 
obtained  at  the  former  locality  ia  peculiarly  adapted  to  grinding  purposes  (10). 
Tho  Virginia  (12)  occurrences,  especially  those  in  Amelia  and  Henry 
counties,  are  of  some  importance.  That  found  near  Amelia  Coiui,  House 
and  at  Sidgway,  Henry  County,  occurs  in  pegmatite  dtkea,  which  inter- 
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sect  the  biotite  gneiss  of  the  district.  The  largest  dikes  are  more  than 
50  feet  wide,  and  the  mica  occurs  in  them  as  thick,  highly  cleavable  blocks, 
and  masses  of  varying  size.  Deposits  are  also  known  to  occur  in  northwest 
Georgia  (4),  and  while  they  resemble  the  North  Carolina  deposits,  they  have 
not  been  worked  much. 

Distribution  in  Canada  (2).  —  Muscovite  deposits  are  found 
quite  widely  distributed  over  the  Dominion,  where  the  pre- 
Cambrian  crystalline  rocks  are  exposed.  They  have  been  worked 
at  a  number  of  localities,  but  are  of  little  commercial  importance 
at  the  present  time. 

Phlogopite  deposits  are  confined  to  two  areas,  viz.:  (1)  The 
Quebec  area  lying  between  the  Gatineau  and  Lifevre  rivers; 
and  (2)  the  Ontario  area  lying  principally  east  of  the  Kingston 
and  Pembroke  Railway. 

The  most  important  mine  in  Canada,  is  that  worked  at  Syden- 
ham, Ont.  (PL  XXXII,  Fig.  2),  which  has  attained  a  depth  of 
nearly  200  feet.  The  only  other  important  active  one  is  in  Tem- 
pleton  township  northeast  of  Ottawa. 

In  the  Sydenham  mine  the  mica  ''  lead  "  varies  from  a  few 
inches  to  25  feet  in  width,  being  at  times  almost  a  solid  mass  of 
enormous  mica  crystals.  The  mica  is  mottled,  wine-amber,  and 
occurs  in  a  greenish-gray  pyroxenite.  Bunches  of  massive  apa- 
tite are  occasionally  met,  and  these  are  mixed  with  white  calcite. 

Other  Foreign  Deposits.  —  The  leading  world's  producer  is  Bengal,  where 
muscovite  mica  has  been  obtained  for  many  years.  It  is  found  associated 
with  quartz,  feldspar,  and  kaoh'n,  in  pegmatite  veins  cutting  gneisses  and 
schists.  Much  muscovite  has  also  been  obtained  from  the  pegmatite  veins 
of  German  IJast  Africa  (3). 

Mining  and  Uses  (2).  —  The  irregularity  of  its  occurrence 
makes  mica  mining  somewhat  uncertain.  This  often  leads  to  the 
type  of  mining  known  as  ground  hogging  or  gophering.  The 
rough  crystals  obtained  from  the  mine  range  in  size  from  small 
crystals  to  blocks  several  feet  across.  These  rough  crystals  are 
cobl)ed  and  cleaned,  and  then  split  into  plates  about  one  sixteenth 
inch  thick.  The  plates  then  have  the  rough  edges  cut  off,  and 
after  grading  as  to  size  and  quality  are  ready  for  further  splitting 
and  trimming.  Mica  can  be  split  into  sheets  one  five-hundredth 
of  an  inch  or  even  less  in  thickness. 

The  chief  use  of  sheet  mica  is  for  electrical  purposes,  it  being 
employed  as  an  insulating  material  in  dynamos,  motors,  high- 
voltage  induction  apparatus,  switchboards,  lamp  sockets,  etc. 
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The  domestic  product  is  found  to  be  uniformly  satisfactory  for 
electrical  work,  except  for  insulation  between  the  copper  bars  of 
commutator  segments.  This  use  seems  to  be  best  served  by  the 
amber  or  phlogopite  mica  of  Canada  and  that  of  Ceylon.  The 
superiority  of  this  variety  is  due  to  its  easier  wearing  qualities, 
which  cause  it  to  wear  down  even  with  the  copper  segments.  Mi- 
canite  or  mica  board  is  sheet  mica  obtained  by  cementing  small 
clear  pieces  of  scrap  mica  together  under  pressure.  Since  it  can  be 
bent,  rolled,  and  punched,  it  is  utilized  mostly  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  sheet  mica.  The  use  of  mica  for  stove  doors  and  chimneys 
is  decreasing,  although  the  glazing  industry  still  demands  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  finest  grades  of  sheet  mica.  Scrap  mica 
is  ground  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wall  papers,  lubricants, 
fancy  paints,  and  micanite.  That  used  for  electrical  work  must 
be  free  from  metallic  minerals,  and  that  for  wall  paper  and  paints 
must  have  sufficient  luster. 

Ground  mica  is  also  used  in  rubber  goods  as  an  adulterant, 
while  mixed  with  shellac  or  plaster  it  is  employed  in  the  form  of 
moulded  mica  for  insulation  of  trolley  wire.  Tar  and  other  roofing 
papers  may  be  coated  with  coarse  flakes  of  bran  mica  to  prevent 
sticking  when  rolled  for  shipment.  Micarta  is  a  mica  product 
used  as  a  substitute  for  hard  fiber,  glass,  porcelain,  hard  rubber, 
etc.,  for  use  in  commutators  and  other  parts  of  electrical  apparatus. 

Production  of  Mica.  —  The  quantity  and  value  of  mica  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  from  1910  to  1914  by  kinds  is  given 
below.  The  complete  production  by  states  is  not  given  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey. 


Production  op  Mica  in  the  United  States 

PROM  1910"to  1914 

Sheet 

Mica 

Scrap 

Mica 

Total 

Qiiantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

VALua 

1910  .... 

1911  .... 

1912  .... 

1913  .... 

1914  .... 

Pounds 
2,476,190 
1,887.201 

845,483 
1,700,677 

556.933 

$283,832 
310,254 
282.823 
353,617 
277,330 

Short  Tons 
4065 
3512 
3226 
5322 
3730 

$53,265 
45,550 
49,073 
82,543 
51.416 

$337,097 
365,804 
331,896 
436.060 
328,746 

The  value  of  the  mica  produced  in  Canada  was:  1912,  $143,- 
976;  1913,  $194,304;  1914,  $102,315. 

The  average  price  of  sheet  mica  in  the  United  States  in  1914  was 
50  cents  per  poimd,  as  compared  with  20.8  cents  in  1913  and  33.4 
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ccnt«  in  1912.  The  average  prices  for  the  individual  states  vary 
greatly  from  year  to  year,  due  in  part  to  variation  between  propor- 
tion of  rough  and  trimmed  mica,  and  size  of  sheets  produced.  The 
prices  p<*r  pound  of  several  sizes  of  1st  and  2d  grade  North 
(Carolina  mica  in  1913  were  as  follows: 

2X2  in.,  $0.30;  2X3  in.,  $.70;  3X3  in.,  $1.15;  3X4  in., 
$1.35;  4X6  in.,  $2.25;  6X8  in.,  $4.00;  8X10  in.,  $6.00. 

The  imports  of  mica  are  given  for  the  last  five  years,  since  to 
state  those  of  one  year  would  not  clearly  show  the  fluctuations. 

Mica  Importisd  and  Entkred  for  Conhumption  in  the  United  States, 

1910-1914,  IN  Pounds 


YCAB 


HMO 
1(111 
1»12 
1013 
1U14 


Unmanijfactvked 


Quantity 

l.i24,mH 
l,0H7,fM4 
l.fJOO.fiOO 
2,(H7,rt7l 
UO.HHH 


Value 

»46,477 
n40,23fl 
7fil.(K»2 


Cut  OB 

Trimmed 

Total 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

"  Value 

241.124 
88.032 

1 
1 

S203.831 

15^.(386 

90.737 

191.026 

460.805 

1.961. .523 

1.328.768 

1.989.132 

1 

1 

$724,525 
502,163 
748,973 
943,018 
625.396 

^  C^autity  not  rc'portcd. 

The  exports  of  mica  from  Canada  in  1914  amounted  to  669,163 
pounds  valued  at  $178,940. 

UEVBUBlfCBS   ON   MICA 

1.  Ball,  XT.  8.  Gw)1.  Riirv.,  316:  423,  1907.  (Wyo.)  2.  de  Schmid,  Mica 
lin  (>r(!urronc<%  Kxploitation  and  Usoh.  Dept.  Inter.,  Mines  Branch 
('an.,  No.  118,  1912.  ((^an.  and  general.)  Also  Can.  Mines  Branch 
Hum.  liept.  1913:  42,  1914.  (Brit.  Col.)  3.  Colles,  Mica  and  the 
Mica  InduMtry,  New  York,  1906.  (General.)  4.  Galpin,  Ga.  Geol. 
Hiirv.,  Hull.  30,  1915.  (Ga.)  5.  Hoskins,  Min.  Indus.,  X:  458,  1902. 
(N.  n.)  0.  Pratt,  Mineral  ('ensus,  1902,  Mines  and  Quarries:  1031, 
1904.  ((Joncral.)  7.  Hterrett,  U.  H.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  580:  65,  1915. 
(IJ.  H.)  8.  Hterrett,  U.  H.  Geol.  Hurv.,  Bull.  380:  382,  1909*.  (S. 
Dak.)  9.  Hterrett,  U.  H.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  316:  400,  1907.  (N. 
Ca.)  10.  Hterrett,  U.  8.  Geol.  Hurv.,  Min.  Res.,  1908.  (Colo.)  11. 
Hloan,  H.  Ca.  Geol.  Hurv.,  Her.  IV,  Bull.  2:  142,  1908.  (S.  Ca.)  12. 
Watson,  Min.  lies.  Va.,  1907:  278.    (Va.) 
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Undor  thin  h(»H(l  are  included  a  number  of  mineral  substances 
wliich  arc  uh(hI  in  1  lie  manufacture  of  paints.    Some  of  these  can  be 
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used  directly  after  cleaning  and  grinding,  while  others  are  roasted  to 
give  the  desired  color. 

The  substances  used  and   considered   in  this  chapter   include 
ocher,  lunber,  sienna,  hematite,  siderite,  ground  slate,  and  shale. 
Other  substances  used  in  the  paint  trade,  but  mentioned  elsewhere, 
are  asbestos  (p.  298),  asphalt  (p.  117),  barite  (p.  309),  clay  (p. 
170),  graphite  (p.   344),  gypsum  (p.  244),  magnesite  (p.  355), 
pyrite  (p.  400),  silica  (p.  390),  talc  (p.  407),  and  whiting. 

Hematite.  —  Certain  kinds  of  hematite,  such  as  the  Clinton  ore 
(see  Iron  Ores),  are  ground  and  sold  under  the  name  of  metalDc 
paints,  and  much  used  for  coating  wooden  surfaces  and  coloring 
mortar.  The  ores  are  sometimes  roasted  before  grinding  to  improve 
their  color  and  durability.  Although  hematite  deposits  are  wide- 
spread, and  sometimes  of  large  size,  the  quantity  of  material  show- 
ing the  necessary  uniformity  of  color,  freedom  from  grit,  etc.,  re- 
quired for  mineral  paint  is  small.  Much  crude  material  is  supplied 
by  the  Clinton  ore  mines  at  Clinton  and  Ontario,  New  York  (8). 

At  some  localities  in  northwest  Georgia  and  southeast  Tennes- 
ee  the  Clinton  oolitic  hematite  occurs  in  beds  too  thin  to  be  now 
alined  for  iron  ore,  but  its  softness,  high  percentage  of  iron  oxide  and 
color  make  it  available  for  red  paint  (3). 

The  following  analyses  show  the  composition  of  this  material. 


I 

II 

III 

FeaOa 

Si02 

72.86 

21.00 

.40 

.30 

83.14 
11.90 

80.00 
16.45 

P    .     .     . 

.28 

Mn 

_  ..  „. 

I.  Estelle,  Ga.    II.  Ooltewah,  Tenn.    III.  Hinoh*8  Switch,  Tenn. 

Ochers.  —  The  term  ocher,  as  commonly  used,  includes  the 
earthy  and  pulverulent  forms  of  the  minerals  hematite  and  limon- 
ite.    More  or  less  clayey  matter  is  usually  present. 

Properties  and  Occurrence.  — The  ochers  show  a  variety  of  colors, 
depending  mainly  on  the  chemical  composition.  Thus  hematites 
give  a  deep  red  color,  while  limonites  have  some  shades  of  yellow  or 
brown,  but  whatever  the  color,  uniformity  of  tint  is  necessary. 
Ochers  may  contain  as  much  as  50  to  75  per  cent  iron  oxide  (10). 
Brown  ocher  or  umber  is  colored  by  manganese,  and  sienna  is  a 
yellowish-brown  variety. 
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Ochers  may  result  from  (5,  10) :  the  leaching  action  of  percolat- 
ing waters  and  subsequent  deposition;  as  residual  products,  formed 
by  the  removal  or  solution  of  the  soluble  parts  of  the  original  rock, 
leaving  the  insoluble  portions,  clay  and  iron  oxide,  to  form  the 
different  ocherous  colored  clays;  from  the  decomposition  of  rocks 
rich  in  iron-bearing  silicates;  by  oxidation  of  beds  of  pyrite;  by 
alteration  or  decomposition  of  hematite  beds;  by  alteration  of  more 
compact  forms  of  limonite;  by  replacement;  by  sedimentation. 

Distribution  of  Ocher.  —  Georgia  and  Pennsylvania  are  the 
largest  producers  of  ocher,  but  California,  Vermont,  and  other 
states  help  to  swell  the  total. 

Georgia  (5, 6, 10).  —  In  this  state  the  ocher  deposits  occur  in  a 
north-south  belt,  8  miles  long,  lying  east  and  southeast  of  Carters- 
ville.  The  ocher  is  limited  to  the  Weisner  (Cambrian)  quartzite, 
in  which  it  occupies  an  extensively  shattered  zone  of  similar  posi- 


Fio.  121. — Section  showing  relations  of  ocher,  quartzite,  and  clay,  near  Cartersville, 

Ga.     {After  WaUon,  6a.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull,  13.) 

tion  to  that  of  the  residual  clay  derived  from  the  rock  decay  (Fig. 
121).    The  following  analyses  represent  its  composition. 

Analyses  of  Georgia  Ocher 


I 

II 

III 

Fe-^Oa 

72.29 

5.55 

.46 

.87 

6.65 

3.98 

.55 

9.22 

99.57 

56.29 

10.15 

.39 

.54 

8.94 

9.49 

2.08 

11.34 

99.22 

61.40 

AlaOa 

7.14 

FeO 

MnOs 

8i02  (free  sand) 

HiOj  (comb) 

Moist 

H2O  above  105^  C 

2.00 

11.89 

5.84 

.46 

9.37 

98.10 

I.  Crude  ocher,  Mansfield  Bros.,  Lot.  462,  4th  dist.,  3d  see.  Bartow  Co. 
II.  Crude  ocher  near  Emerson.  Bartow  Co.  III.  Refined  ocher,  Blue  Ridge 
Ooher  Co. 
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The  average  percentage  of  limonite  in  a  number  of  analyses  was 
74.15  per  cent  for  both  the  crude  and  refined  ocher.  There  is  ad- 
mixed with  it  about  20  per  cent  of  clay  and  finely  divided  quartz 
which  cleansing  will  not  eliminate.  The  ocher  of  this  district 
ranges  from  a  dark  to  a  light  yellow  color  dependent  chiefly  on  the 
amount  of  admixed  clay. 

According  to  Watson  (10),  the  Bartow  County  ocher  deposits 
have  been  formed  by  molecular  replacement  of  the  quartzite,  and 
subsequent  weathering  has  resulted  in  the  ocher  bodies  being  in- 
closed in  many  cases  in  residual  clays  derived  from  the  decay  of  the 
original  rock.  Hayes  (5)  states  that  the  ocher  forms  a  series  of 
irregular  branching  veins,  extending  in  all  directions,  but  often  ex- 
panding into  bodies  of  considerable  size. 

It  is  believed  by  Watson  (10)  that  the  iron  oxide  of  the  ocher  was 
derived  largely  from  the  decay  of  surface  rocks  and  carried  down- 
ward by  surface  waters  in  the  form  of  soluble  ferrous  salts,  but  that 
some  was  probably  contributed  by  pyrite  in  the  quartzite.  The 
deposition  may  have  been  due  to  the  carbon-dioxide  solution  of 
ferrous  carbonate  meeting  an  oxidizing  solution,  resulting  in  a 
precipitation  of  the  iron  and  a  solution  of  the  silica  of  the  quart- 
zite.^ 

The  main  use  of  the  Georgia  yellow  ocher  is  in  the  manufacture 
of  linoleum  and  oilcloths,  especially  in  England  and  Scotland.  It 
is  employed  to  a  Umited  extent  for  paint  manufacture. 

Pennsylvania.  —  The  ocher  deposits  of  eastern  Pennsylvania 
include  the  residual  deposits  of  the  Reading-AUentown  district  and 
the  bedded  deposits  of  the  Moosehead  district.  The  first  named 
includes  the  principal  ocher  belt  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ues  in  Berks 
and  Lehigh  counties,  where  the  ocher  deposits  occur  as  irregular 
masses  in  a  residual  clay  derived  from  the  Shenandoah  (Cambro- 
Silurian)  limestone.  Associated  with  the  ochers  are  nodules  and 
geodes  of  limonite,  as  well  as  smaller  quantities  of  turgite,  ilmenite, 
siderite,  and  pyrite.  The  product  after  washing,  drying,  and  grind- 
ing contains  from  12  to  30  per  cent  Fe208. 

In  the  Moosehead  area  a  bed  of  soft,  buff-colored  shale,  found  at 
the  base  of  the  Mauch  Chunk  shale,  and  resting  on  the  Pocono 
sandstone  (Lower  Carboniferous),  is  mined  for  paint.  It  is  of  low 
grade,  and  the  product  carries  from  6  to  7  per  cent  ferric  oxide. 

Umber  and  sienna  have  been  produced  in  small  quantities  in 

>  Van  Hise,  Treatise  on  Metomorphiam,  p.  417. 
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Illinois  and  Pennsylvania,  and  sienna  in  addition  has  been  ob- 
tained from  New  York. 

Analyses  of  Mineral  Paints  from  Pennsylvania 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

SiO,  .    . 
Fe,0,.     . 
FeS,  .     . 
A1,0,      . 
MgO 
CaCO, 
CaO  .     . 
Na,0 
K2O  .     . 
Carbon  . 
Water    . 

39.70 
37.64 

12.36 
1.37 

7.83 

39.00 
42.36 

13.33 

tr. 

2.50 

57.63 
4.52 
3.76 

16.72 
1.38 
4.12 

1.06 
2.12 
3.19 

64.24 
4.80 

22.40 
5.70 

76.62 
4.95 

9.85 
1.29 

1.27 
2.22 
2.02 

3.14 

I.  Ocher,  Easton,  Pa.;  II.  Same  after  burning;  III.  Black  shale,  Muncy. 
Pa.;  IV.  Yellow  shale,  Moosehead,  Pa.;  V.  Red  shale,  East  Charles- 
ton, Pa. 


Caiuida  (12).  —  Ochers  are  found  in  many  parts  of  Canada, 
but  the  worked  deposits  are  confined  to  those  found  between 
between  Champlain  and  Three  Rivers,  Quebec.  In  Ontario 
small  quantities  have  been  occasionally  obtained  from  near 
Campbellville. 

Siderite  (1).  —  In  Southern  Carbon  County,  Pa.,  there  occurs  a 
somewhat  extensive  but  not  very  thick  bed  of  siderite  lying  between 
the  Oriskany  (Devonian)  and  Hamilton  (Devonian)  formations. 
The  section  shows 

Cement  rock 25  feet 

Paint  "ore" 2  feet 

Clay 8  feet 

35  feet 

The  brown  paint  "  ore,"  which  consists  chiefly  of  iron  carbonate, 
varies  in  thickness,  often  between  1  and  2^  feet,  and  rarely  reaching 
4  feet.  It  is  in  places  changed  to  limonite  at  the  surface,  and  grows 
leaner  with  depth,  leading  to  the  belief  that  it  represents  a  replace- 
ment of  limestone  by  surface  waters. 
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Below  are  given  (I)  an  analysis  of  the  crude  ore  (7),  and  (II)  an 
analysis  of  the  roasted  product  (4). 

Analyses  of  Sideritb  Paint  "Ore'*  from  Pennsylvania 


I 

11 

Fe 

Mn 

SiOj 

AlaOs 

CaO 

MgO 

S 

P 

Loss  on  roasting    .    . 

34.60 

.929 
16.21 
5.492 
3.51 
1.081 
.674 
.018 
24.35 

FeaOa 

MnO 

SiOa 

AlsOs 

CaO 

MgO 

SOs 

PaO. 

H,0 

CO, 

42.70 
1.40 

37.20 
9.40 
1.70 
1.70 
1.88 
.14 
.60 
2.60 

86.854 

99.32 

This  paint  is  used  mainly  for  freight  cars,  and  in  lesser  amounts 
for  painting  steel,  tin,  boats,  and  as  a  filling  in  oilcloth  and  linoleum. 

Slate  and  Shale.  —  The  refuse  from  slate  quarries  is  sometimes  ground 
and  sold  as  a  pigment,  and  in  some  localities  shales  of  the  proper  color  and 
texture  are  utilized  for  the  same  purpose.  Their  value  depends  on  their 
color,  fineness,  and  amount  of  oil  required  in  mixing.  They  are  also  used 
as  fillers  in  the  manufacture  of  oil  cloth  and  linoleum. 

Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  are  the  chief  producers.  The  Hamilton 
(Devonian)  shales  have  been  worked  for  some  years  in  Cattaraugus 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  a  product  known  as  mineral  black  is  made  from  the 
slates  of  the  Hudson  River  (Ordovician)  series. 

Pennsylvania  yields  over  90  per  cent  of  the  United  States  production. 
The  shales  used  are  classed  as  black  (mineral  black),  yellow  and  red.  The 
refuse  from  slate  quarries  and  the  culm  from  anthracite  mines  has  also 
been  used  by  paint  manufacturers. 

Gypsum,  known  also  as  terra  alba  or  mineral  white,  is  used  to  some 
extent  as  a  pigment  for  printing  wall  paper. 

Barite,  or  barium  sulphate,  which  is  used  as  an  adulterant  of  white 
lead,  is  purified  after  mining  by  grinding  and  washing. 

Asbestos  is  used  to  some  extent  in  paint  manufacture  for  the  so-called 
non-inflammable  or  fireproof  paints,  but  the  total  quantity  thus  utilized 
is  small. 

Graphite,  either  natural  or  artificial,  supplies  a  black  pigment  of  per- 
manent color  which,  on  account  of  its  resistance  to  the  atmosphere  and 
ordinary  chemicals,  is  of  much  value  for  coating  oxidizable  metals,  such 
as  iron  and  steel. 
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Cakittiii  Ctfboaste,  in  tii«  form  of  efaalk.  known  eommeraally  as  wiuting 
fjv  |wm  whiffy  lA  a<^  m  a  pigment  to  alter  the  thade  of  other  pigments 
an  a  f^aJtM  f/^  whit^^waxh. 

KfinUn'ky,  Mirrhigan  and  Miffiouri  produced  whiting  in  1914,  but  all  of  it 
waA  Wft,  \tMA  an  pigri^ent.  Whiting  may  be  prepared  by  grinding  different 
kituht  fA  whiU;  liutf^Umtt,  but  it  in  not  aa  fine  grained  or  as  light  in  weight 
an  th^  artififiaHy  pr^yar^^d  materia],  A  fine-grained  rhyolitic  tuff  has  been 
ffr^AncHti  in  \jtm  An$^Uin  County,  Calif.,  for  white  pigment. 

/>)f//>r  FairtlH.  —  Faints  sometimes  classed  as  mineral  paints  are  made 
fr^im  r/tlier  rru/V;  minerals,  as  follows:  zinc  white  from  zinc  ore;  white 
U»id,  rfid  lead,  and  orange  mineral  from  lead;  Venetian  red  from  iron  sul- 
phate; venriilion  tn  artificial  cinnabar  from  quicksilver;  chrome  yellow 
innn  (^hrfrmiie;  commit  blue  frrmi  cobaltite. 

Production  ct  Mineral  Paints.  —  The  production  of  mineral 
painlH;  a»  well  slb  the  iinp<>rtH,  are  given  below. 


Vw)Vt:<mos  of  Xatiteal  Mineral  Pioments,  1909-1914,  in  Short  Tons 


VtfittKnr 


tuhfr  .     .     .     . 

Hu'tntH  .  .  . 
M  Hill  If  r  pAint  . 
Morlnr  rolorn  . 
HlAt#f  nnd  Hhaln 

Tritlll      .      . 


PlOMKNT 


0/'h«T  .      .      .  . 

I'mJi^'r     .     .  . 

HiiTinn      .  . 

Mftnllif  fiftint  . 

Mortur  rolorn  . 
Hlfit<<  Ami  Nhnlo 

(icrounrl)   .  . 

Total     .  . 


VMfi 


1010 


Quantity 

12,4iV8 

[      1. 276 

20,722 
10.H20 

14.044 


»(),220 


Valu<}         Quantity  i      Value 


$125,340 

33.472 

201.00/» 
KM.  126   ' 


08.1 7fl         1«.51.5 


ll.'il      I   $112,445 

1.015     j        26,700 

184.860 
107.780 

06,001 


20.422 
0.060 


$567.f)28         68.623 


$527,705 


1011 


Quantity  !      Value 


$11,703      I   $100,465 


1.005 

25.500 
7,022 

16.510 


I 


26.225 

181.163 
76.517 

105.451 


6?.730      I    $408,821 


1012 


1013 


1014 


Quantity 

15,260 

[        805 

2K.347 
0,272 

20.0m 

74.657 


Valufi 


$140,280 

21.075 

181.352 
87.505 

121.482 

$561,603 


Quantity 

Value         Quantity 

Value* 

17,578 

776 

30.008 
6,357 

16.786 

70,505 

$173,044 

20.700 

171.264 
35.443 

120,060 

14.387 

700 

30,047 
5.371 

15,271 

$136,185 

21.070 

170.653 
47.723 

88.405 

$512,410 

66,766 

$473,036 

I'mhrr 
Sionna 


iMPORTfl   IN   1913   AND    1914,    PoUNDS 


1913 

1014 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1«.<M>7.(«>K 
5,236,480 
3.273,217 

$143,720 
36.771 
48.535 

22,066,006 
7,886,716 
7,815,323 

$141,704 
45,280 
63,958 
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Production  op  Ochers  in  Canada,  1912-1914 


Year 

Short  Tons 

Value 

1912  .... 

1913  ..... 

1914  .... 

7654 
5987 
5890 

$32,410 
41,774 
51.725 

World^s  Production. — From  the  following  table  of  oeher  arid 
umber  production  of  the  principal  producing  counties  in  short 
tons,  it  will  be  seen  that  France  is  the  leading  producer  and  the 
United  States  second. 


Country 

Quantity 

Value 

Country 

Quantity 

Value 

United  States  (1913) 
United  Kingdom 

(1913)       .     .     . 
France  (1912)  .     . 
German  Empire 

(1912)       .     .     . 

17,963 

16.951 
46.087 

7.668 

$181,404 

70,370 
420.248 

14,072 

Canada  (1913)     . 
Belgium  (1912)    . 
Spam  (1912)    .     . 
Cyprus  (1912) 

5,987 
716 
661 

5,259 

$41,774 

1.502 

1.168 

20,945 
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MONAZITE 

Properties  and  Occurrence.  —  This  mineral  is  an  anhydrous 
phosphate  of  the  rare  earth  metals,  cerium,  lanthanum,  praseodym- 
ium  and  neodymium;  but  its  economic  value  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
.small  amount  of  thoria  which  it  contains.  The  percentage  of 
thoria  in  monazite  ranges  from  less  than  1  to  20  or  more,  and  in 
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commercial  monazite  varies  between  3  and  9  per  cent.  Although 
grains  of  monazite  are  found  scattered  through  many  granites  and 
gneisses,  still  no  occurrences  of  this  type  have  thus  far  proven  to  be 
of  commercial  value.  The  economically  valuable  deposits  are  alt 
found  in  stream  gravels,  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  mona- 
Bite-bearing  rocks.  Monazite  is  usually  Ught  yellow  to  honey 
yellow,  red,  or  brown  in  color,  has  a  resinous  luster,  a  specific 
gravity  of  5.203  (Penfield  and  Sperry)  and  a  hardness  of  5  to 
5.5.  It  is  very  brittle.  Its  gravity  and  color  aid  in  its  ready 
determination. 

In  the  United  States  deposits  of  monazite  sand  have  been  found 
in  the  granite  and  gneiss  areas  of  North  Carolina  (2, 4)  and  South 
Carolina  (3),  and  these,  together  with  deposits  found  in  Brazil  (1), 
supply  nearly  the  entire  world's  demand.  A  small  quantity  is  also 
obtaine<I  from  southern  Norway,  as  a  by-product  in  feldspar  mining. 
The  following  analyses  indicate  the  composition  of  monazite:  — 
AiJALTSB3  OF  North  Carolina  Monazitb 


Tfi, 

c^. 

Lo^, 

ThO, 

SiO. 

H^ 

Burke  Co.,  N.  C.   .     .     . 
Alexander  Co.,  N.  C.       . 

29.28 
29.32 

31.28 
37.26 

30.88 
31.60 

6.49 
1.48 

1.40 
.32 

.20 
.17 

The  deposits  known  in  the  Carolinas  have  been  found  within  an 
area  of  about  3500  square  miles  (Fig.  122),  which  lies  wholly  within 
the  Piedmont 
Plateau  region. 
The  chief  rocks 
are  gneisses  of 
different  kinds, 
schists,  granite, 
pegmatite,  peri- 
dotite,  quartz- 
diorite,  and  dia- 
base, but  the 
structural  condi- 
tions are  complex,  Fra.  122.  — Map  showing  e 
and    metamOr-         known  oommerdal  value  ii 


phia, 


has   often 


gion.      (A/liT  SlerreU,  U.  S.  Otol.  Surt..  Bull.  340.) 


obscured  the  original  character  of  the  rocks.     The  latter  are,  more- 
over, often  concealed  by  a  heavy  mantle  of  residual  soil. 
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Where  the  monazite  has  been  found  in  the  bed  rock,  it  has  been 
chiefly  in  a  porphyritic  pegmatized  gneiss.  In  the  ordinary  gneiss, 
and  in  the  highly  pegmatized  gneiss,  the  monazite  is  far  less  abun- 
dant. These  occurrences  in  bed  rock  have  not,  howe'^er,  proved 
to  be  of  commercial  value,  and  the  only  important  deposits  are  the 
placers,  and  gravel  beds  in  the  streams  and  bottom  lands,  as  well  as 
some  surface  soils,  adjoining  the  rich  gravel  deposits. 

In  sotae  areas  the  saproUte  or  rotted  rock  underlying  gravel  de- 
posits has  been  washed  with  favorable  results. 

The  monazite-bearing  gravels  range  in  thickness  from  one  to  two 
feet,  including  overburden,  up  to  6  to  8  or  more  feet,  and  the  mona- 
zite on  account  of  its  gravity  has  collected  more  abundantly  in  the 
lower  portion.  The  deposits  are  richest  in  those  regions  contain- 
ing an  abundance  of  granitic  rocks,  pegmatized  gneisses,  and  schists, 
while  in  the  gravel  itself,  the  presence  of  considerable  quartz  debris, 
and  fragments  of  such  rocks  as  pegmatite,  granite,  mica,  and  cyanite 
gneiss,  are  favorable  signs. 

In  some  cases  the  supply  of  monazite  in  the  stream  gravels  may  be 
replenished  by  wash  from  the  hillsides  which  are  underlain  by  re- 
sidual soils  containing  monazite  grains. 

The  monazite  found  in  the  pegmatized  gneiss  is  believed  to  have 
been  derived  from  aqueo-igneous  solutions  passing  through  the 
rock,  and  depositing  and  recrystallizing  portions  of  it  into  the  min- 
erals of  pegmatite. 

Uses.  —  Monazite  is  usually  separated  from  the  gravels  by  a 
washing  process,  and  in  addition  magnetic  separation  has  in  some 
cases  been  employed  to  separate  it  from  the  associated  garnet, 
magnetite,  and  quartz. 

The  value  of  monazite  lies  in  the  incandescent  properties  of  the 
oxides  of  the  rare  earths,  cerium,  lanthanum,  didymium,  and  tho- 
rium, which  it  contains,  and  which  are  utilized  in  the  manufacture 
of  mantles  for  incandescent  lights. 

Productton  of  Monazite.  —  The  production  of  monazite  de- 
clined from  a  maximum  of  1,352,418  pounds,  valued  at  $163,908 
in  1905,  to  99,301  pounds,  valued  at  J12,006  in  1910,  since  which 
time  there  has  been  no  production  in  the  United  States,  the  gas 
mantle  industry  having  been  supplied  by  imports  from  Brazil. 
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MINOR  MINERALS  -  PRECIOUS  STONES  -  WAVELIITB 

PRECIOUS  STONES  >;^  ^        --^^ 

The  aames  gems  and  precious  stones  (1,  2)  are  s^plied  to  certain 
minerals,  which  on  account  of  their  rarity,  as  well  as  hardness,  color, 
and  luster,  are  much  prized  for  ornamental  use.  The  hardness  is  of 
importance  as  influencing  their  durability,  while  their  color,  luster, 
and  even  transparency  affect  their  beauty.  A  distinction  is  some 
times  made  between  the  more  valuable  stones,  or  gems  (such  as 
diamond,  ruby,  sapphire,  and  emerald),  and  the  less  valuable,  or 
precious  stones  (such  as  amethyst,  rock  crystal,  garnet,  topaz, 
moonstone,  opal,  etc.). 

Most  gems  are  found  in  unconsolidated  surface  deposits  represent- 
ing either  residual  material  or  alluvium  derived  from  it,  and  in  the 
latter  their  concentration  and  preservation  are  due  to  their  weight 
and  hardness.  When  found  in  solid  rock,  the  metamorphic  and 
igneous  types  are  more  often  the  source  than  the  sedimentary  ones. 

Many  different  minerals  are  used  as  gems  (1,  2),  but  only  a  few 
of  the  important  ones  can  be  mentioned  here,  and  the  number  of  the 
more  valuable  kinds  found  in  the  United  States  is  very  limited 
(4, 12).  Every  year,  however,  discoveries  of  one  kind  or  another  are 
reported,  and  reference  is  usually  made  to  these  in  the  Mineral  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States  published  annually  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey. 

Diamond.  —  This  mineral,  which  is  the  hardest  of  all  known 
natural  substances,  is  pure  carbon,  crystallizes  in  the  isometric 
system,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  3.525.  It  occurs  in  many 
different  colors,  of  which  white  is  the  commonest,  and  is  found 
either  in  basic  igneous  rocks  or  in  alluvial  gravels. 

The  massive  forms,  known  as  hort  or  carbonado,  have  little  or  no 
cleavage,  and  are  of  value  only  as  an  abrasive. 

The  greatest  number  of  diamonds  come  from  South  Africa,  but 

other  deposits  of  commercial  value  occur  in  India,  Borneo,  and 

Brazil. 
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In  the  United  States  a  few  scattered  diamonds  have  been  found 
in  the  drift  or  soil  of  the  southern  Alleghanies,  CaUfomia,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Indiana,  but  they  are  all  small  (10,  12,  13,  15). 

Arkansas. — The  only  and  first  locaUty  in  North  America  where 
diamonds  have  been  found  in  place,  is  in  Piite  County,  Ark. 
{fl,  13),  where,  near  Murfrees- 
boro,  several  areas  of  peri- 
dotite  are  known  to  occur 
(Fig.  123).  The  first  diamonds 
were  found  in  1906,  and  up 
to  I9I3,  approximately  1375 
stones,  aggregating  about  550 
carats,  were  reported  to  have 
been  recovered. 

The  sedimentary  rocks  of 
this  area  consist  of  strongly 
folded  Paleozoic  ones,  overlain 
by  Cretaceous  beds,  and  these 

have   been    intruded   by   the     «„tuu»  <«.«»«  uawwaw 

peridotite.     This  has  in  most 
places  disintegrated  to  a  soft 


_,_ ^_ ___..  m-  m  m_  m  -^ 

earth,  whose  topographic  fea-  •"*  t-^u.^ 

tures,     however,    do     not  dif-     ^'>-   ^23.  —  Map    of  Arkansas    diamond 

fer  from  those  of  the  Trinity      S.  mJT  """'  "'  "'  ""''  ^'"" 
(Cretaceous)  clay. 

The  residual  clay  derived  from  the  peridotite  is  usually  yellow- 
ish green  above  and  bluish  green  below,  the  solid  rock  being  in 
some  cases  as  much  as  30  feet  down. 


Fio.  124.  —  Section  in  Arkansas  diatnood  area.     (After  MUer.) 

South  AJtiea  {6a,  24a).  —  The  Arkansas  diamond  occurrence  iteemblea 
in  Bome  respects  some  of  the  South  African  ones.  There  the  gems  have 
been  discovered  at  several  localities,  vi«.:    (1)  In  northern  Cape  Colony; 
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(2)  At  J&gerfonteiii;  Orange  Colony;  (3)  near  Pretoria,  Transvaal;  and 
(4)  In  German  Southwest  Africa. 

In  the  Kimberley  field,  for  example,  the  diamonds  occur  in  volcanic 
necks  or  ''pipes"  of  kimberlite.  These  necks  pierce  a  series  of  sandstones, 
lavas,  and  shales,  ranging  from  Carboniferous  to  Triassic  in  age.  The 
upper  part  of  the  kimberUte  is  weathered  to  the  so-called  yellow  ground, 
while  below  it  is  the  unoxidized  rock  or  blue  ground.  The  latter  is  the 
material  now  worked,  and  has  to  be  disintegrated  by  weathering  before 
the  diamonds  can  be  extracted  from  it. 

The  pipes  are  to  be  regarded  as  vents  filled  with  the  products  of  ex- 
plosive eruptions,  and  the  diamond  crystals  disseminated  through  this,  may 
be  crystallizations  from  the  magma. 

The  Premier  mine,  where  the  conditions  are  similar  to  those  at  Kim- 
berley, has  yielded  the  Cullinan  diamond, — the  largest  ever  found, — ^weighing 
3024}  carats,  and  measuring  4  by  2  inches. 

The  German  Southwest  Africa  deposits  are  unique  in  that  the  diamonds 
occur  in  a  windblown  sand  and  gravel  resting  on  the  crystalline  bed  rock. 
Their  exact  source,  whether  from  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  district,  or  a 
hypothetical  basic  igneous  rock  now  below  sea-level,  is  open  to  doubt  {6b, 
24a). 

British  Columbia  (7a).  —  A  highly  interesting,  but  not  commercially 
important  occurrence  of  diamonds  has  been  found  at  Olivine  Mountain, 
in  the  Tulameen  district  of  British  Columbia.  The  rock  is  a  serpentinized 
peridotite,  containing  small  segregations  of  chromite,  and  it  is  with,  these 
that  the  diamonds  are  found,  forming  without  doubt  original  constituents 
of  the  igneous  mass.  They  are  all  small,  not  larger  than  a  pin  head,  of 
yellowish  to  brownish  color,  and  partly  or  wholly  opaque.  A  few  have  been 
found  in  the  neighboring  stream  gravels. 

Origin,  —  The  origin  of  *ae  diamond  has  provoked  much  discussion 
among  scientists,  and  a  number  of  successful  attempts  have  been  made 
to  produce  it  artificially.  These  indicate  its  formation  by  crystallization 
from  a  fused  magma,  which  in  most  cases  has  a  composition  resembling 
peridotite.  As  corroborative  of  this  we  have  the  occurrence  of  South 
African  diamonds  in  or  near  volcanic  pipes  of  peridotitic  character,  and 
Lewis  has  suggested  that  the  stones  were  formed  by  the  solvent  action  of 
the  molten  peridotite  magma  on  carbonaceous  shales.  Some  have  dis- 
puted this  idea,  and  believe  that  the  diamond  is  an  original  constituent  of 
the  magma,  from  which  it  crystallized  on  cooling.  As  opposed  to  an  igneous 
origin  ie  the  statement  of  G.  F.  Williams,  that  he  found  an  inclusion  of 
apophyllite  (a  highly  hydrous  mineral)  in  a  Kimberley  diamond.  The 
occurrence  in  British  Columbia,  already  referred  to,  seems  to  leave  little 
doubt  as  to  a  possible  crystallization  from  a  magma.  All  diamonds  do  not 
occur  in  peridotite,  for  in  Brazil  hydromica  schists  and  quartzite  may 
contain  them,  while  certain  Indian  ones  appear  to  have  been  derived  from 
pegmatite,  and  some  Australian  ones  in  hornblende-diabase. 

The  most  that  can  perhaps  be  said  is  that,  while  much  of  the  evidence 
indicates  an  igneous  origin,  the  diamond  has  not  necessarily  been  obtained 
m  all  cases  from  the  same  kind  of  magma. 
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Emerald.  —  This  gem  is  a  variety  of  beryl,  essentially  a  glucinum- 
aluminum  silicate.  Its  hardness  is  7.5  to  8,  and  its  specific  gravity 
2.5  to  2.7.  Its  brilliant  green  color  is  attributed  by  some  to  chro- 
mium, by  others  to  organic  matter.  Brazil,  Hindustan,  Ceylon, 
and  Siberia  are  all  important  sources.  In  the  United  States  a  few 
have  been  found  in  western  North  Carolina  (12,  15)  in  gravel  de- 
posits. Flawless  emeralds  are  very  rare,  and  equal  in  value  to 
diamonds. 

Aqiuimarine  and  oriental  cai's^e  are  also  varieties  of  beryl. 
Brazilian  emerald  is  a  green  variety  of  tourmaline,  and  lithia  emerald 
an  emerald-green  spodumene. 

fieiyl.  —  Gem  beryl  has  been  found  at  many  localities  in 
New  England,  and  while  at  some  of  these  it  has  been  obtained  as 
an  accessory  mineral  in  feldspar  mining,  at  others  the  veins  have 
been  worked  for  the  gem  mineral  alone.  Thus  in  Connecticut 
golden  beryl  has  been  obtained  near  New  Milford,  and  good 
aquamarine  near  East  Hampton.  Other  localities  have  been 
worked  in  Maine,  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.^ 

Garnet.  —  Of  the  several  varieties  of  garnet,  three  are  well 
known  as  gem  stones,  viz.,  the  precious  garnet,  or  almandite, 
Bohemian  garnet,  or  pyrope,  and  manganese  garnet,  or  spsssart- 
ite.  The  first  two  are  of  deep  crimson,  the  last  of  orange  red  or 
light  red-brown  color.  India  is  the  main  source  of  supply.  All 
three  varieties  mentioned  are  found  in  the  United  States,  but 
there  is  a  regular  production  only  of  the  pyrope  from  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  and  a  purple-red  garnet  known  as  rhodolite  from 
North  Carolina  (4,  12,  15). 

Those  found  in  the  southwest  (22)  have  for  many  years  been 
collected  by  the  Navajo  Indians.  Clear  red  garnets  associated 
with  peridot  gems,  which  have  been  weathered  out  of  basic 
igneous  rocks,  have  been  found  at  several  places  around  and  north 
of  Fort  Defiance,  Arizona,  but  those  obtained  from  these  localities 
are  small  and  not  worth  cutting.  The  supply  of  gem. garnets 
comes  from  close  to  the  Utah-Arizona  line,  at  a  point  12  miles 
southwest  of  the  junction  of  the  Chin  See  Valley  and  San  Juan 
River  in  Utah.  In  this  region,  which  is  underlain  by  sandstone 
of  probable  Triassic  age,  pierced  by  numerous  basic  igneous  rocks, 
the  garnets  are  found  chiefly  in  a  coarse,  unconsolidated  drift  or 
gravel  layer,  associated  with  feldspar,  diopside,  quartz,  and 
igneous  rock  fragments.    The  garnets  range  in  size  from  small 

1  Min.  Res.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.,  1913,  p.  656. 
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grains  to  others  over  3  centimeters  in  diameter,  but  the  gem  stones 
are  not  over  12  millimeters  across. 

Opaly  which  is  hydrous  silica  chemically,  is  amorphous,  with 
conchoidal  fracture,  yellow,  red,  green,  or  blue  color,  and  often 
showing  considerable  iridescence.  The  varieties  recognized  are 
the  precious  opal,  fire  opal,  girasol,  and  common  opal.  The  finest 
examples  of  precious  opal  are  obtained  from  Hungary.  Others 
are  also  found  at  Queretaro,  Mexico,  and  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. The  United  States  production  is  small,  although  it  is 
thought  that  there  are  many  scattered  occurrences  in  the  igneous 
rocks  of  Washington,  Idaho,  Oregon,  California,  Nevada,  and 
Utah  (4,  12). 

In  1913,^  considerable  prospecting  was  done  in  the  opal 
field  of  Virgin  Creek,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada,  a  region  that 
was  discovered  in  1908.  The  formations  consist  of  tuffs,  ashes 
and  rhyolitic  lavas,  which  have  been  broken  by  block  faulting 
and  tilting,  and  the  opal  occurs  in  the  ash  beds,  mostly  associated 
with  the  petrified  wood.  It  is  found  as  casts  of  different  parts  of 
the  trees,  and  as  coatings  and  filling  in  cracks  in  the  silicified  wood. 

Peridot.  —  This  name  is  applied  to  a  deep  olive-green  variety  of 
chrysolite,  a  silicate  of  magnesium  and  iron.  Peridot  has  a  low 
hardness  (6.75)  as  compared  with  other  gems,  while  its  specific 
gravity,  3.3  to  3.4,  is  relatively  high. 

Gem  peridot  is  found  in  two  regions  in  Arizona  (22)  viz.  north  of 
Fort  Defiance  in  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation,  and  near  Rice 
in  the  White  Mountains  Apache  Indian  Reservation.  In  the 
former  district  the  peridot  is  plentiful,  and  is  found  associated  with 
volcanic  rocks.  These  are  monzonite  porphjrry,  orthoclase  basalt, 
and  peridotite  agglomerate.  The  peridot,  which  appears  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  agglomerate,  is  found  in  the  soil,  and  asso- 
ciated with  it  are  such  minerals  as  garnet,  diopside,  quartz,  calcite, 
titanic  iron,  etc.  Gems  of  1  to  2  carats'  weight  are  fairly  abundant, 
and  some  of  3  to  4  carats  are  found.  Those  of  dark  yellowish-green 
color  are  commonest. 

In  the  Rice  district  peridot  is  found  not  only  in  the  original 
basalt  rock  matrix,  but  also  loose  in  the  soil. 

Ruby.  —  A  red,  transparent  variety  of  corundum  (AljOs),  having 
a  hardness  of  9  and  a  specific  gravity  of  4.  The  most  valuable  color 
in  ruby  is  a  deep,  clear,  carmine  red.    Rubies  of  large  size  are 

•  Merriam,  Science,  n.  s.,  XXVI:  380,  1907,  and  Sterrett,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv., 
Min.  Res.,  1013,  p.  677. 
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scarce,  so  that  a  3-carat  stone  of  good  color  and  flawless  is  worth 
several  times  as  much  as  a  diamond  of  the  same  site.  The  best 
ones  come  from  Burma.  In  the  United  States  they  have  been 
found  in  the  stream  gravels  of  Macon  County,  North  Carolina,  but 
the  production  is  not  a  steady  one.  Those  found  in  Arisona  and 
other  western  states  are  not  true  rubies,  but  a  variety  of  garnet 
(4, 12, 15). 

Sapphire  is  a  blue,  transparent  variety  of  corundum  (AUOs).  It 
is  of  slightly  greater  hardness  and  specific  gravity  than  the  ruby, 
though  of  similar  composition.  Sapphires  of  good  color  and  sine 
are  more  common  than  rubies  and  cheaper.  The  best  sapphires 
come  from  Siam.  In  the  United  States  they  have  been  found  in 
the  gravels  of  Cowee  County,  North  Carolina,  but  Yogo  Gulch, 
Montana,  is  now  the  main  source  of  domestic  supply.  They  range 
in  weight  from  under  1  up  to  4  or  5  carats  (4, 12, 18), 

The  Montana  sapphires  were  first  found  in  gravel  bars  on  the 
Missouri  River,  but  subsequently  they  were  discovered  in  dikes 
of  basic  igneous  rock  cutting  Carboniferous  (?)  limestone  in  south- 
western Fergus  County.  The  rock  is  of  somewhat  basic  character 
belonging  to  a  type  known  as  monchiquite,  and  the  sapphires  are 
obtained  from  the  somewhat  decomposed  portions  of  the  dike. 

There  are  two  companies,  both  operating  on  the  same  dike,  which 
has  a  width  of  10  to  20  feet,  and  has  been  traced  for  a  distance  of 
5  to  6  miles. 

Spodumene.  —  A  remarkable  transparent  lilac-colored  and  pale 
pink  to  white  spodumene,  known  as  KunzUe  (14)  has  been  found  in 
California  not  far  from  the  rubellite  locality,  and  occurring  in  a 
pegmatite  dike,  where  it  is  closely  associated  with  gem  tourmalines. 

Topaz.  —  This  is  a  fluosilicate  of  alumina,  crystallizing  in  the 
orthorhombic  system,  with  a  hardness  of  8,  specific  gravity  of  3.5, 
vitreous  luster,  and  yellow,  green,  blue,  red,  jt  colorless.  It  occurs 
in  gneiss  or  granite,  as  well  as  in  other  metamorphic  or  igneous  rocks, 
and  is  associated  with  beryl,  mica,  tourmaline,  etc.  It  is  also  found 
in  alluvial  deposits.  The  best  gem  stones  come  from  Ceylon,  the 
Urals,  and  Brazil.  In  the  United  States  they  have  been  found  in 
small  quantities  in  Maine,  Colorado,  California  (12),  and  Utah. 

In  Utah  topaz  (17)  is  found  in  the  Thomas  range  of  mountains  about 
40  miles  north  of  Sevier  Lake,  at  a  locality  known  as  Topaz  Mountain.  The 
transparent  crystals  occur  in  lithophys®  in  rhyolite,  and  vary  from  color- 
less to  wine  color.  Rough  opaque  crystals  are  scattered  through  the  solid 
rhyolite.    The  crystals  are  believed  to  have  been  formed  by  vapors  or  solu* 
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tJOfw  contcmporancouii  or  nearly  ho  with  the  final  eonflolidation  of  the  rock. 
In  the  weathering  of  the  rock  the  cryfitab  fall  out  and  become  mixed  ?nth 
the  floil,  the  colored  onefi  fading  on  expomire  to  the  light. 

Topaz  in  obtained  from  pegmatite  veinfl  near  Ramona,  San  Diego  County, 
where  it  occure  in  pockets  in  albite  and  orthoclase.  The  topazes  are  white, 
yellow,  sea-green,  and  sky-blue,  some  of  them  being  of  large  size  (14), 

Tottrmaline.  —  This  is  a  complex  silicate,  of  aluminum  and 
boron;  with  usually  varying  amounts  of  iron,  magnesium,  alkalies, 
and  water.  It  has  a  hardness  of  7  to  7.5  and  a  specific  gravity  of 
2.98  to  3.20.  The  color  is  variable,  and  this  variation  may  exist  in 
the  same  crystal. 

The  opaque,  black,  or  brown  tourmaline  is  a  somewhat  common 
mineral  in  many  metamorphic  rocks,  as  well  as  in  granite  and  other 
eruptive  rocks,  but  this  variety  has  no  value  as  a  gem. 

Gem  tourmalines  are,  however,  rather  rare,  being  known  in  Brazil, 
Russia,  and  Ceylon,  and  in  this  country  in  the  states  of  Maine, 
Connecticut,  and  California.  Of  the  gem  tourmalines  the  red  ones 
are  most  highly  prized,  especially  the  darker  ones;  the  green  ones 
are  usually  dark  green. 

A  large  number  of  green  tourmalines  have  been  obtained  from  a 
pegmatite  granite  at  Paris,  Maine,  and  many  are  found  in  a  belt  ex- 
tending from  Auburn  to  Newry  (23),  The  gems  here  are  likewise 
found  in  pegmatite,  and  are  associated  with  beryl. 

An  interesting  and  important  occiu-rence  of  red  tourmaline 
(ruheUite)  has  been  worked  at  Pala,  San  Diego  County,  California. 
The  crystals  here  form  radiating  groups  in  lepidolite  and  the  earlier 
discovered  ones  were  clear  enough  for  cutting.  Valuable  crystals, 
many  of  gem  character,  have  since  been  found  in  pegmatite  veins, 
near  Pala,  and  near  Mesa  Grande  (14). 

Turquoise  is  a  massive  hydratcd  aluminum  copper  phosphate, 
of  waxy  luster,  blue  to  green  color,  and  opaque.  Its  hardness  is  6, 
and  specific  gravity  2.75.  It  usually  occurs  in  streaks  and  patches 
in  volcanic  rocks.  The  best  varieties  are  obtained  from  Persia, 
but  it  is  also  obtained  from  Asia  Minor,  Turkestan,  and  Siberia. 
In  the  United  States  turquoises  are  found  in  the  Los  Cerillos 
Mountains  near  Santa  F6,  New  Mexico,  and  Turquoise  Mountain, 
Arizona,  as  well  as  in  Colorado. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  turquoise  was  hardly  known  in  the 
United  States  in  1890,  but  now  a  considerable  supply  comes 
from  the  southwestern  states  and  territories  (I6a,  22,  25). 

The  production  of  turquoise  in  the  United  States  has  at  dif- 
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ferent  times  ccmie  from  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Ariiona,  California, 
and  Colorado. 

Turquoise  mines  have  been  operated  in  the  Burro  Mountains, 
15  miles  southwest  of  Silver  City,  New  Mexico.  The  country 
rock  of  granite,  which  is  cut  by  andesite-porphyr>\  andesite,  and 
dacite,  is  much  altered,  and  the  turquoise  is  found  in  a  vein  or 
fissured  sone,  which  contains  kaolinised  feldspar  and  secondary 
quartz. 

In  this  strip,  which  is  40  to  60  feet  wide,  the  turquoise  occurs  as 
veins  and  nuggets,  the  former  fiUing  cracks  in  the  granite  ^  to  | 
inches  wide,  and  the  latter  in  the  kaoUn.  The  veinlets  often  cross 
and  indicate  successive  periods  of  deposition. 

A  diversity  of  opinion  exists  regarding  the  origin  of  the  turquoise. 
Silliman  (Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  1881,  July,  p.  67)  believes  it  to  have 
been  formed  by  heated  water  and  vapors,  which  destroyed  the  orig- 
inal character  of  the  rock  and  produced  new  compounds.  Clarke 
and  Diller  suggested  that  the  turquoise  represents  a  replacement  of 
the  apatite  of  the  granite.  Johnson  (16  a)  advanced  the  theory 
that  gases  played  a  rdle  in  the  decomposition  of  the  rock,  and  called 
attention  to  the  association  of  fluorite  with  the  turquoise.  The 
alumina  of  the  turquoise,  he  thinks,  was  derived  from  the  feldspar, 
the  phosphorus  from  the  apatite,  and  the  copper  from  cupriferous 
solutions  which  formed  the  ores  in  that  region. 

Zalinski  (25)  believes  that  hot  solutions,  coming  from  below, 
caused  a  kaolinization  of  the  granite,  the  silica  set  free  in  this  connec- 
tion being  deposited  in  cracks  and  fractures  with  the  turquoise. 
Solutions  carrying  aluminum  phosphate  rose  along  fissures  parallel 
with  the  walb,  while  the  copper  solutions  came  along  an  intersect- 
ing series.    Intermingling  of  the  two  solutions  formed  the  turquoise. 

In  Mohave  County,  Arizona  (22),  the  turquoise  is  found  in  the 
younger  intrusive  porphyries  and  granite,  both  of  which  have  been 
more  or  less  altered,  especially  around  the  turquoise  deposits. 
This  alteration  consists  of  kaolinization,  but  there  has  also  been 
some  silicification,  as  shown  by  a  deposition  of  quartz  in  joints  and 
between  the  grains.  Some  of  the  turquoise  seems  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  kaolin  by  the  addition  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
copper,  but  much  of  it  has  been  deposited  from  solution,  as  it  occurs 
as  seams  and  veinlets,  as  well  as  in  patches  or  streaks  in  quarts 
seams  and  veinlets.    The  nodular  turquoise  is  less  common. 

The  Colorado  turquoise  deposits  are  associated  with  trachyte, 
but  they  show  relations  similar  to  the  Arizona  material. 
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In  the  diHtrict  of  northeastern  San  Bernardino  County,  Cali- 
fomia;  where  several  large  mines  have  been  operated,  the  tur- 
quoise occurs  in  a  coarse  porphyritic  granite,  and  a  monzonitic  (?) 
porphyry.  These  have  been  fractured,  and  then  sericitized  and 
kaolinized,  as  well  as  stained  with  limonite.  Later  solutions 
carrying  the  elements  of  turquoise  passed  through  the  same 
fissures  where  kaolinization  occurred  and  deposited  the  turquoise 
in  seams  and  veinlets,  as  well  as  in  nodular  masses  in  the  kaolin- 
ized  and  sericitized  rock.^ 

Variscite.  —  This  mineral  alone  is  not  used  as  a  gem  stone, 
but  it  is  cut  with  its  associated  matrix.  This  mixture,  which  is 
sometimes  called  amatrice  (26),  is  composed  of  variscite,  wardite, 
and  probably  other  associated  minerals  such  as  chalcedony  and 
quartz.  The  first  two  are  hydrous  phosphates  of  aluminum, 
showing  varying  shades  of  green,  of  compact,  tough  character 
and  having  a  hardness  of  4  and  5  respectively.  The  matrix 
consists  of  chalcedony  and  quartz  with  other  minerals,  among 
them  yellowish  gray  and  white  phosphates.  The  decorative 
value  of  the  material  lies  in  the  variety  and  arrangement  of  its 
colors. 

Production  of  Precious  Stones.  —  The  United  States  produces 
a  number  of  different  kinds  of  gems  and  precious  stones,  but  the 
total  output  is  by  no  means  large.  Moreover,  those  kinds  most 
used  are  produced  in  but  small  amounts.  The  collection  of  ac- 
curate statistics  of  production  is,  for  several  reasons,  quite  difficult 
and  therefore  the  output  has  to  be  estimated  in  some  cases.  The 
figures  of  production  for  1912  to  1914  are  given  on  the  opposite 
page. 

The  imports  of  precious  stones  into  the  United  States  for  1909  to 
1914  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  is  given  below. 


Imports  of  Precious  Stones  into  the  United  States,  1909-1914  * 


Ybab 

Valub 

Year 

Value 

1909 

1910 

1911 

$40,237,609 
40.704.487 
40.820,430 

1912 

1913 

1914 

$41,363,325 
45.431,998 
18  Jl  1.084 

*  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Min.  Res.,  1913,  p.  695. 
'  These  figures  include  pearls. 
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Production  of  Precious  Stones  in  the  United  States  in  1912-1914 


Angles,  chaloedony,  onyx,  etc.    .    .    . 

Amethyst 

Benitoite 

Beryl,  aquamarine,  blue,  pink,  yellow,  etc. 

CaUfornite 

Chlorastrolite 

Copper  ore  gems,  chrysoooUa,  malachite, 

etc 

Chrysoprase 

Cyanite 

Diamond 

Emerald 

Epidote 

Feldspar,  amazon  stone,  sunstone,  etc. 
Garnet,  almandine,  pyrope,  hyacinth,  etc. 

Gold  quarts 

Jade 

Jasper,  petrified  wood,  bloodstone,  etc. 

Opal 

Peridot 

Prase 

Pyrite 

Quarts;  rock  crystal,  smoky  quartz,  rutil- 

ated  quarts,  etc 

Rose  quarts 

Rhodomite 

Ruby 

Sapphire 

Smithsonite 

Spodumene,  kunzite,  hiddenite  .    .    . 

Thomsonite 

Topaz 

Tourmaline 

Turquoise  matrix 

Variscite,  amatrice,  chlorutahlite,  utahlite 
Miscellaneous  gems 


1912 


$9,978 
363 
150 
1,765 
275 
350 

1,085 

220 

10 

»1,475 

2,375 

10 

1,310 

860 

1,900 


6,005 

40,925 

8,100 


266 

2,448 

865 

.  550 

2,260 

495,505 

650 

18,000 

450 

375 

»28,200 

10,140 

>8,450 

4,408 


$319,722 


1913 


$8,895 
389 


1,615 
152 


2,350 


»6,315 


1,28  5 
4,285 
300 


5,275 

45,130 

375 

25 

50 

1,640 

337 

165 

200 

238,635 

50 

6,520 


736 

7,630 

8,075 

»6,105 

2,920 


$319,454 


1914 


$8,312 
265 


2,395 
1,425 


1,280 
76 


765 


449 
1,760 
1,050 

300 
4,700 
1,114 

100 


4,046 

400 

1,050 

100 

60,392 

50 

4,000 

21 

1,380 

7,980 

13,370 

5,055 

2,287 


$124,651 


1  Estimated  or  i>artly  so. 
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QUARTZ 

Although  this  material  has  been  briefly  referred  to  under  abra- 
sives and  glass  sands,  it  is  sufficiently  important  to  require  treat- 
ment as  a  special  topic. 
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Silicon  is  the  second  most  abundant  constituent  of  the  earth's 
crust,  and  quartz,  of  which  it  is  an  important  ingredient,  is  the 
most  abundant  of  all  minerals,  but  varies  greatly  in  its  mode  of 
occurrence  and  uses.  Thus  some  varieties,  such  as  rose  or  smoky 
quartz,  amethyst,  etc.,  are  used  as  gems.  Quartz  in  the  form  of 
sand  is  employed  for  molding  (p.  335),  building,  glass-making 
(p.  340),  and  pottery  manufacture,  etc.  In  the  form  of  sandstone 
and  quartzite  (p.  156)  it  is  of  value  as  a  structural  material. 

The  forms  of  quartz  considered  here  are  the  massive  crystalline 
quartz  (often  known  as  vein  quartz),  flint,  and  quartzite  used  for 
purposes  other  than  building  or  paving. 

Vein  Qvartz  (1-3). — This  form  of  quartz,  which  is  white,  or  less 
often  rose  or  smoky,  occurs  in  veins  or  dike-like  masses,  usually  in 
metamorphic  rocks.  It  may  be  of  high  purity,  or  may  be  mixed 
with  feldspar,  mica,  etc.,  as  an  ingredient  of  pegmatite,  in  which  case 
it  is  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  mining  of  feldspar.  Vein 
quartz  is  produced  in  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland.  A  crystalline  quartz,  not  of  vein  character,  obtained  in 
southern  Illinois  is  referred  to  imder  Tripoli  (p.  412). 

QvartzUe,  —  This  rock  is  quarried  at  a  few  localities  for  special 
purposes.  Thus  in  Cherokee  County,  North  Carolina,  a  vitreous 
Cambrian  quartzite  has  been  quarried  for  use  as  a  flux  in  copper 
smelting.  Large  quantities  of  a  hard  brittle  quartzite  have  also 
been  quarried  near  Wausau,  Marathon  County,  Wisconsin,  the 
ground  product  being  used  for  sandpaper  and  other  abrasive  pur- 
poses, filters,  bird  grit,  wood  filler,  etc.  It  analyzes  99.07  per  cent 
silica. 

Flird  OT  Chert,  —  This  term  is  applied  to  lusterless  quartz  of  very 
compact  texture  and  conchoidal  fracture,  which  often  forms 
nodules  in  limestone  or  chalk.  In  some  cases  these  concretions 
may  represent  silicified  fossils.  Flint  nodules  are  found  in  many 
formations  in  the  United  States,  but  little  of  the  domestic  mate- 
rial has  been  utilized  except  for  road  metal.  The  entire  supply  of 
true  flint  demanded  by  this  country  for  special  purposes  is  obtained 
from  France,  England,  Norway,  and  even  Greenland,  being  brought 
over  as  ballast.  The  smaller  nodules  are  used  in  tube  mills,  but 
much  of  the  supply  is  calcined  to  whiteness  and  then  ground  for  use 
in  pottery  manufacture. 

Uses  of  Quartz.  —  Quartz  is  extensively  used  in  pottery  manu- 
facture to  diminish  the  shrinkage  of  the  ware  in  burning,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  should  have  under  1  per  cent  of  iron  oxide.      In  recent 
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years  quartzite  and  sandstone  have  been  more  used  than  vein 
quartz.  It  is  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  filler, 
paints,  scouring  soaps,  sandpaper,  filters,  and  tooth  powders. 
Blocks  of  massive  quartz  and  quartzite  are  employed  as  a  filter  for 
acid  towers.  Quartz  is  also  used  as  a  flux  in  copper  smelting  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  silicon  and  ferrosilicon.  Much  chemical 
ware  is  now  made  of  fused  quartz. 

Production  op  Quartz  in  the  United  States,   1909-1913,  in  Short 

Tons 


Ykab 

Crude 

G BOUND 

Total 

Quantity 

Value     . 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1909  .... 

1910  .... 

1911  .... 

1912  .... 

1913  .... 

1914  .... 

121.459 
49.886 
77.759 
82.205 
74.176 

123,508 

S131.334 
80.984 
70.430 
67,256 
54.442 
88.820 

14.010 
13,691 
10.184 
15.669 
23,726 
29.893 

$118,132 
112.773 
84,692 
124.429 
147,046 
271,682 

135,469 
63,577 
87,943 
97,874 
97,902 

153.401 

$249,466 
193,757 
155.122 
191.685 
201.488 
360,502 

Production  op  Quartz  in  Canada,  1912-1914 


Year 

Short  Tons 

Value 

1912  .... 

1913  .... 

1914  .... 

100.242 
78,261 
54.148 

$195,216 

169,842 

83,583 

The  imports  of  flint  and  flint  stones  in  1914  were  valued  at  $479|146  (un- 
ground).  Pure  crystalline  quartz,  for  pottery,  paint,  and  wood  filler  brings 
about  S2  to  $3.50  per  long  ton,  crude,  f  .o.b.  quarries,  while  the  ground  prod- 
uct sells  for  $6.50  to  $10  per  short  ton  f.o.b.  mills.  Quartzite  for  sandpapers 
sells  for  $1  to  $2  per  long  ton  f.o.b.  mines,  and  $6  to  $8  ground,  f.o.b. 
mills.  The  finest  ground  quartz  for  tooth  powders  sells  for  as  high  as  $20 
per  ton.  Imported  French  flints  are  quoted  at  $3.50  to  $4  per  long  ton 
f.o.b.  Philadelphia. 

REFERENCES  ON  QUARTZ 

1.  Bastin,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Min.  Res.  for  1907.  (General  and  U.  S.) 
2.  Bastin,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  BuU.  315  :  294,  1907.  (N.  Y.)  3.  Rico 
and  Gregory,  Conn.  Geol.  Surv.,  BuU.  6  :  136,  1906.     (Conn.) 


STRONTIUM 

Sources  and  Occurrence.  —  The  two  minerals  serving  as  sources 
of  strontium  salts  are  celestite  (SrSOO  and  strontianite  (SrCOa). 
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Of  these  two  the  former  is  the  more  important,  but  the  latter  is  the 
more  valuable,  as  the  strontium  salts  can  be  more  easily  extracted 
from  it. 

Both  celestite  and  strontianite  have  been  found  at  a  number  of 
localities  in  the  United  States,  but  seldom  in  large  quantities.  One 
important  deposit  of  celestite  has  been  found  in  limestone  caves  near 
Put-in  Bay,  Strontian  Island,  in  Lake  Erie,  and  in  opening  up  the 
cave  150  tons  of  the  mineral  were  taken  out.  Similar  occurrences 
have  been  found  in  limestones  in  other  states,  but  none  of  them 
have  any  commercial  value. 

Nearly  all  the  strontiimi  salts  now  used  in  the  United  States  are 
imported  from  Germany,  the  crude  material  being  obtained  in  part 
from  Westphalia,  Germany,  and  also  from  Thuringia,  Germany, 
and  Sicily. 

Uses.  —  Strontium  salts  are  used  in  sugar  refining,  in  fireworks 
manufacture,  and  to  a  small  extent  in  medicine. 

REFERENCB  ON  STRONTIUM 

1.  Pratt,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Min.  Res.,  1901 :  955,  1902. 

SULPHUR  AND  PYRITE 

These  two  minerals  are  discussed  in  the  same  chapter  because 
both  serve  as  sources  of  sulphur  or  sulphuric  acid. 

SULPHUR 

Native  sulphur  may  be  formed  in  several  different  ways  as  follows : 

Solfataric  Type.  —  Sulphur  is  often  found  in  fissures  of  lava  and 
tuff  around  many  active  and  also  extinct  volcanic  vents.*  When 
thus  formed  as  a  volcanic  sublimate  it  may  be  a  product  of  reactions 
between  sulphur  dioxide  and  hydrogen  sulphide.  It  may  also  be 
formed  by  incomplete  combustion  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  probably 
as  follows:  2  HaS  +  O2  =  2  HjO  +  2  S.  This  latter  change  prob- 
ably occurs  at  least  a  short  distance  below  the  surface,  where  oxygen 
is  deficient,  as  at  the  surface  the  H2S  may  form  H2SO4. 

Deposits  of  the  solfataric  type  are  rarely  of  commercial  impor- 
tance, but  they  are  worked  in  Japan,  and  have  also  been  worked  in 
the  crater  of  Popocatepetl  in  Mexico. 

Mineral  Spring  Deposits.  —  Sulphur  is  not  an  uncommon  de- 
posit  around  mineral  springs,  its  deposition  being  due  to  imperfect 

>  Ferric  chloride  is  sometimes  deposited  around  fumarolic  vents,  and  might,  owing 
to  its  similar  color,  be  at  first  mistaken  for  sulphur. 
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oxidation  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  the  sulphur  appearing  in  the 
spring  waters  as  a  whitish  powder.  It  has  been  noticed,  however, 
that  the  associates  of  this  type  of  sulphur  deposit  are  often  some 
form  of  lime  carbonate,  or  gypsum,  and  that  the  sulphur  de- 
positing springs  sometimes  rise  through  fissures  in  limestone,  lead- 
ing to  the  belief  that  a  reaction  like  the  following  may  occur: — ^ 

2  CaC03+2H2S  =  Ca(SH)2+H2Ca(C03)2. 

The  calcimn  hydrosulphide  formed  wiU  yield  calcium  carbonate 
or  gypsum  on  the  escape  of  the  H2S  as  follows: — 

Ca(SH)2+202+2H20  =  CaS04  •  2H2O+H2S; 
<       Ca(SH)2+C02+H20  =  CaC03+H2S. 

This  accoimts  for  the  travertine  and  gypsum  found  with  some 
mineral  spring  deposits  (p.  397).  It  is  possible  also  that  some  of 
the  sulphur  is  deposited  by  sulphur  bacteria.^  These  have  the 
power  of  oxidizing  H2S  to  H2S04y  and  retaining  free  sulphur 
in  their  cells,  if  there  is  an  excess  of  H2S.  The  H2SO4  formed 
will  in  turn  attack  calcium  bicarbonate,  which  the  cell  takes  up 
from  the  water  and  converts  it  into  calcimn  sulphate.  Sulphur 
under  favorable  conditions  may  also  be  carried  in  the  colloidal 
fdrm,  and  be  later  precipitated.^ 

Gypsum  Type  (3e,  8a). — This  type,  which  is  of  world-wide 
distribution,  is  so  called  because  of  its  constant  association  with 
with  gypsum.  Limestone,  marls,  and  bituminous  matter  are 
also  found  with  it.  The  Sicilian  and  Louisiana  deposits  are  well- 
known  members  of  this  group,  and  are  referred  to  on  pages  398  and 
396.  Because  of  its  lack  of  association  with  volcanic  activity 
and  close  relationship  to  sedimentary  formations,  the  true  explan- 
ation of  its  origin  has  been  somewhat  difficult  to  find.  Most  of 
the  theories  have  been  advanced  in  connection  with  a  study  of 
the  Sicilian  deposits,  and  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: — 

1.  The  sulphur  is  thought  to  have  been  formed  by  the  reducing 
action  of  bituminous  matter  on  gypsmn  according  to  the  following 
reactions : — 

^  Bechamp.  Ann.  chim.  phys.,  4th  ser.,  XVI:  '234,  1869. 

»  Winogradsky,  Botan.  Zeit..  XLV.  No.  31-37,  1887. 

'Raffo  and  Mamcini,  Zeitschr.  Chemie  Ind.  Kolloide,  IX:   58,  1911. 
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« . 

CaS04+2C  =  CaS+2C02; 

CaS+C02+H20  =  CaC03+H2S; 

H2S+0  =  H20+S. 

This  theory  was  first  suggested  by  G.  Bischof,^  and  is  still  held 
by  many. 

2.  Stutzer  (8a)  has  suggested  that  the  sulphur  is  of  purely 
sedimentary  origin.  He  bases  his  belief  on:  (o)  Its  stratified 
structure;  (6)  the  interstratification  with  Umestone,  and  in  the 
Sicilian  deposits  at  least,  its  absence  in  the  gypsum;  and  (c)  the 
presence  of  interbedded  clay  layers,  which  would  prevent  circula- 
tion, and  preclude  the  deposition  of  the  sulphur  by  permeating 
waters. 

In  accordance  with  this  view  he  assumes  that  decaying  organ- 
isms in  the  water  yielded  hydrogen  sulphide,  or  that  it  might 
have  been  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrocarbons  on  calcium  sul- 
phate. The  oxidation  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  was  brought 
about  either  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  or  by  sulphur  bacteria 
(p.  394). 

3.  A  third  theory  is  that  the  hydrogen  sulphide  was  supplied 
by  cold  springs  discharging  into  fresh-water  lakes,^  or  by  hot 
springs  flowing  out  over  the  ocean  floor.' 

4.  Hunt  (36),  after  noting  that  the  sulphur  of  Sicily  forms  basin- 
like deposits,  underlying  the  more  continuous  gypsum  which  con- 
tains occasionally  lens-shaped  masses  of  secondary  sulphur,  sug- 
gests the  following: — 

The  sulphur  was  collected'  in  small  basins,  whose  water  had  a 
comparatively  high  average  temperature,  and  a  high  sulphate 
content.  Bacterial  reactions  extending  over  a  period  of  years 
caused  a  copious  production  of  H2S  from  decomposition  of  sul- 
phates, and  reactions  similar  to  those  mentioned  under  Mineral 
Spring  Deposits  (p.  393),  might  cause  a  simultaneous  precipita- 
tion of  sulphur  and  calciiun  carbonate.  Some  of  the  sulphur 
would,  however,  be  absorbed  by  the  Ca(SH)2,  forming  an  unstable 
polysulphide,  which  would  yield  copious  precipitations  of  free 
sulphur  from  time  to  time.  Continued  evaporation  of  the  basin 
waters  eventually  rendered  them  so  saline  as  to  check  bacterial 
action  and  also  precipitate  the  overlying  gypsum. 

1  Chem.  u.  Ph^s.  Geol.  II:  144.  1851. 

'  A.  von  Lasaulx,  Neues  Jahr.  Min.,  1879,  p.  400. 

*  G.  Spesia,  Neues  Jahrb.  Min.  1893„  I:  88. 
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5.  In  the  case  of  the  Louisiana  deposits  at  least,  Harris  has 
suggested  ascending  hot  waters  as  the  source  of  the  sulphur. 

Metallic  Sulphide  Type  (4).  Sulphur  may  result  from  alteration  of  pyrite, 
marcasite,  or  related  sulphides,  possibly  throu^  action  of  bituminous  matter. 
Gypsum  is  a  common  associate.  No  deposits  of  economic  value  have  been 
formed  in  this  manner. 

Distribution  of  Su^hur  in  the  United  States.  —  Louisiana  and 
Texas  are  the  most  important  producers,  smaller  quantities  coming 
from  other  western  states,  especially  Wyoming. 

Louisiana  (4, 5,  lo).  —  The  deposits  of  sulphur  found  in  this  state 
are  the  most  important  domestic  source  of  this  material.  They 
occur  in  Calcasieu  Parish,  and  were  discovered  as  early  as  1868  in 
boring  for  oil  and  gas  at  the  head  of  Bayou  Choupiquc,  15  mile? 
west  of  Lake  Charles. 

The  bed  of  sulphur,  which  is  of  Cretaceous  age  (Harris  and 
Veatch),  lies  300  to  400  feet  below  the  surface,  is  over  100  feet 
thick,  and  is  underlain  by  gypsum  and  salt.  It  is  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  derived  from  gypsum,  but  Harris  suggests  the 
possibility  of  its  precipitation  from  ascending  hot  waters  (ibe 
under  Salt,  p.  210). 

Owing  to  the  qulcksand-like  character  of  the  overl3dng  beds, 
attempts  to  sink  a  shaft  to  the  deposit  were  unsuccessful.  It  is 
now  obtained  by  pumping  superheated  steam  down  through  pipes, 
melting  the  sulphur,  and  drawing  it  to  the  surface,  where  it  is 
discharged  into  vats  to  cool  and  solidify. 

A  similar  deposit  of  sulphur  is  found  near  Bryan  Heights, 
Brazoria  County,  Texas.  It  is  in  one  of  the  structural  domes  so 
characteristic  of  the  Mississippi  embayment  and  referred  to  under 
Oil  (p.  106). 

Utah  (6).  —  Sulphur  of  the  solfataric  type  was  mined  at  Sul- 
phurdale  in  central  Utah  for  some  years.  In  this  district  there 
are  found  a  series  of  rhyolites  and  andesites,  overlain  in  places 
by  basalts,  the  whole  resting  probably  on  Paleozoic  sediments. 

The  sulphur,  which  occurs  in  a  soft  rhyolitic  tuff  (sometimes 
called  gypsum),  sometimes  forms  cylindrical  masses  or  cones  10 
to  15  feet  in  diameter,  and  with  a  rudely  radial  structure,  but 
most  of  it  is  found  as  a  dark-colored  impregnation  or  cementing 
substance  of  the  tuff. 

Occasionally  there  ar^^secn  branching  veins  of  nearly  pure  yellow 
sulphur,  with  a  banding  parallel  to  the  walls,  and  these  may  repre- 
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sent  fissure  fillings  from  solution,  since  acid  water  partly  filled  with 
yellow  sulphur  issues  from  the  fissures. 

The  crude  material  varies  greatly  | 

in  richness,  some  showing  as  much  ' 

as  80  per  cent  sulphur,  but  rock  run-  ^ 

ning  as  low  as  15  per  cent  is  market-  3 

able.     An   analysis  of  the  sulphur  "I  „ 

from  the  retorts  yielded:    S,  99.71;  ^  | 

nonvolatile   matter    (SiOa,    FeaOa,  1  a 

etc.),  .23;  free  SO3,  tr.;    moisture  °  "> 

at  100"  C,  .06.  s  1' 

A  volcanic  origin  is  suggested  for  ,   I  "^ 

the  sulphur,    because  of   its    close  ?    1 ,1 

association  with  volcanics,  and  the 
poaition  of  the  beds  along  a  fault 
line.  Gas  now  escapes  from  the 
deposits  in  large  voliunes,  and  hy- 
drogen sulphide  boils  up  through 
water  standing  in  the  workings. 
The  sulphur  may  therefore  have 
been  precipitated  by  the  oxidation 
of  the  hydrogen  sulphide,  which  is  "** 
presumably  of  volcanic  origin.  Oxi- 
dation of  the  sulphur  may  give  SO3 
and  this  by  reaction  with  water, 
H2SO1.  Analysis  of  water  issuing 
from  the  beds  shows  sulphuric  acid. 

Wyoming.  —  Native  sulphur  has  _|  a 

been  mined  in  Wyoming  near  Cody  t  % 

(12),  and  near  Thermopolis  (ll),  the  "  | 

mode  of  occurrence  at  the  two  local-  I  ^ 

ities  being  al'nost  identical.     At  the  J  -^ 

latter  locality  the  deposits  are  found  a  "s 

in  the  altered  Embar  (middle  Car-  1  "S 

boniferous)  limestone  which  imme-  " 

diately  underlies  a  travertine  deposit  ^ 

(Fig.  125).  3 

The  sulphur  occurs  in  small  yellow  3 

crystals  filling  veins  or  cavities  in 

the  rocks,  and  in  massive  form  asar^placementof  calcium  carbonate 
by  sulphur,  the  original  structure  of  the  limestone  being  retained. 


'I 

14 


la 
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The  dutribution  of  the  sulphur  appears  to  be  very  iir^ular,  and 
confined  to  thofle  pprtions  of  the  limestone  suiroundiDg  the  chan- 
neb  of  the  hot  spring  that  deposited  the  travertine.  The  at- 
tempted explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  deposits  is  that  surface 


waters  worked  their  way  downward  along  the  sandstones  from  the 
Owl  Civck  Mountains  (Fig.  125),  and  came  into  contact  with  some 
uncooled  body  of  igneous  rock,  which  not  only  heated  tfiem,  but 
also  supplied  them  with  hydrogen 
sulphide.  Following  this  they  passed 
upward  through  the  much-fractured 
beds  of  the  anticline  with  which  the  , 
deposits  are  associated.  As  these 
waters  approached  the  surface,  the 
sulphur  was  precipitated  by  oxida- 
tion, or  by  other  processes  mentioned 
under  Mineral  Springs  Deposits  (p. 
393).  Hot  springs  carrying  both 
H2S  and  CO2  exist  there  at  pres- 
ent. 

The  depth  of  the  deposits  at  these 
Fm.  127. -Banded Bulphur-bc»r.    ^^q  localities  is  not  believed  to  be 
Ins    Turks   from   Sirily:  Mark.  .      i      :    ■       :i         ■  i  i     :      .■ 

iulphun  dottpd.  lim™ion«;  f^^^-  ^ut  m  the  nch  pockets  the 
while.  ralriKi.  (from  Stutter,  sulphur  may  form  30  to  50  per  cent 
Di,  Nicfi<.Erzi.)  of  the  rock. 

Olhn  Slalrg.  —  Sulphur  dc)iofnU  have  been  worked  in  Colorado,  Nevtida 
(I),  and  California  (2). 

fflcUy  (3n,Rn).  —  In  Ihe Sicilian  sulphur-producmgrcgion  -he  sedimentaries 
inrlndo  {!)  Sands,  sandstone  and  shell  breccia  of  Upper  Pliopene;  (2)  Fora- 
minitcral  limestono  or  Lower  Pliocene;  and  &)  Upper  Miocene  sulphur-bearing 
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series,  consisting  of:  (a)  an  upper  gypsum  member  with  occasional  lenses  of 
secondary  sulphur,  and  (6)  a  series  of  beds  of  sulphur-bearing  limestone,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  bituminous,  salty  clays  and  shales.  The  individual 
sulphur  beds  may  vary  from  one  to  thirty  (exceptional)  meters  in  thick- 
ness. Associated  with  the  sulphur  are  celestite  and  calcite,  less  often  barite, 
also  bituminous  matter.  The  whole  series  has  been  disturbed  by  folding 
and  faulting.  X"  ^  ^  P^Jf^ 

Uses  of  Sulphur.  —  ThejaostTmiportant  use  of  sulphur  is  for 
the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  in  paper  manufacture.  Some 
is  also  used  in  making  matches,  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  in 
making  gunpowder,  fireworks,  insecticides,  for  vulcanizing  india 
rubber,  etc. 

In  recent  years  pjrrite  has  largely  replaced  sulphur  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  increase  in  price  of  SiciUan  sulphur 
has  helped  this. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  world's  supply  of  sulphur  is  obtained 
from  Sicily,  the  United  States  consuming  the  largest  amount. 

Production  of  Sulphur.  —  The  sulphur  industry  of  the  United 
States  has  grown  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years,  and  in  1907,  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  the  value  of  the  importations  fell  below  the 
million  dollar  mark,  due  to  the  great  decline  in  the  imports  of  crude 
sulphur.  Louisiana  continues  to  be  a  great  producer,  and  the  com- 
petition of  the  product  from  this  state  with  imported  SiciUan  mate- 
rial has  reacted  somewhat  disastrously  on  the  latter. 

The  production  for  1909  to  19li3  is  given  below. 

Sulphur  Imported  and  Entered  for  Consumption  in  the  United  States, 

1910-1914,  BY  Kinds,  in  Long  Tons 


Ybab 

Cbudb 

fzx)wsk8  op 
Sulphur 

REnNSD 

All  Othebs 

TOTAt 

Quan- 
tity 

Value 

Quan- 
tity 

Value 

Quan- 
tity 

Value 

Quan- 
tity 

• 

Value 

Valub 

1910 
1011 
1912 
1913 
1914 

28,656 
24,200 
26,885 
15.122 
23,610 

$496,073 
434,796 
494,778 
286.209 
398.984 

1024 
3891 
1311 
5809 
621 

$30,180 
83.491 
39.126 

115,574 
17.214 

1106 
985 
1665 
1234 
1800 

$25,869 
24,906 
40.933 
29.091 
47.568 

47 

68 

66 

350 

104 

$  6.489 

9.643 

9,137 

17.690 

14.171 

$558,611 
552,836 
583.974 
448.664 
477,937 

Production  op  Sulphur  in  the  United  States,  1910-1914 


Year 

Long  Tons 

Value 

1910  .... 

1911  .... 

1912  .... 

1913  .... 

1914  .... 

255.534 
265,664 
303,472 
311,590 
327.634 

$4,605,112 
4,787,049 
5.256.422 
5,479,849 
5,954.236 
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The  imports  came  mainly  from  Italy  and  Japan.  The  exports 
in  1914  amomited  to  98,153  long  tons,  valued  at  $1,807,334,  this 
being  72,018  long  tons  in  excess  of  the  import.  These  figures 
indicate  that  the  country  is  producing  more  than  enough  sulphiu: 
to  supply  its  own  needs. 
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1.  Adam«,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  225:  497,  1904.  (Nev.)  2.  Aubrey, 
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Utah.)  Sc.  Hewett,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  540:  477,  1914.  (Park 
Co.,  Wyo.)  3d.  Hewett,  Ibid.,  BuU.  630:  350,  1913.  (Sunlight  Basin, 
Wyo.)  3e.  Hunt,  Econ.  Geol.  X:  543,  1915.  (Origin  and  Sicily.) 
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Mining  World,  XXV:  213,  1906.  (Texas.)  10.  WiUey,  Eng.  and 
Min.  Jour.,  LXXXIV:  1107,  1907.  (Mining,  La.)  11.  Woodruflf, 
U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  380:  373,  1909.  (Thermopolis,  Wyo.)  12. 
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13.  Min.  and  Sci.  Press,  Aug.  10.  1907.     (Colo.) 

PYRITE         i/  X  /^   ^  ^ 

Properties  and  Occurrences.  —  Pyrite,  Fe&,  when  chemically 
pure,  has  46.6  per  cent  iron  and  53.4  per  cent  sulphur,  and  occurs  in 
well-defined  cubes  or  modifications  of  the  same,  in  irregular  grains 
or  as  granular  masses,  of  a  brassy  yellow  color. 

It  is  widely  distributed  in  nature,  being  found  in  many  kinds  of 
rocks  and  in  all  formations,  and  in  tHese  may  occur  as  disseminated 
grains,  in  contact  zones,  as  concretions  in  sedimentary  rocks,  in 
fissure  veins,  and  as  lenticular  bodies  of  variable  size  usually  in 
metamorphic  rocks. 

Pyrite  as  mined  is  never  chemically  pure,  but  contains  admix- 
tures of  other  sulphides,  as  well  as  non-metallic  minerals. 
[  If  chalcopyrite  is  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  bring  the 
copper  content  of  the  ore  above  3  or  4  per  cent,  the  material  may  be 
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sold  for  copper  making  instead  of  acid  manufacture.  Pyrrhotite  is 
abundant  in  some  of  the  Virginia  deposits.  In  some  regions  the 
pyrit'e  carries  enough  gold  to  render  its  extraction  profitable,  but 
such  deposits  are  not  worked  for  their  sulphur  contents. 

Pyrite  as  offered  to  the  trade  rarely  contains  over  43  per  cent 
sulphur,  and  if  the  content  falls  below  38  per  cent,  the  acid  makers 
object.  Careful  sorting  and  jigging  of  the  pyrite  is  usually  neces- 
sary. Lead,  zinc,  arsenic,  antimony  or  selenium  are  objection- 
able. 

The  pyrite  produced  in  the  United  States  is  obtained  from  (1) 

Massive  deposits,  often  of  lenticular  form  and  disseminations 

occurring  in  gneisses  or  schists  (Va.,  N.  Y.);    (2)  from  the  lead 

and  zinc  mines  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley;  and  (3)  from  the 

coal  mines  of  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

When  pyrite  is  roasted  SOi  is  given  off,  which  is  changed  to  S0|  by  mixing 
with  fumes  given  off  from  a  mixture  of  NaNOi  and  HtSOi  in  properly  con- 
structed lead  chambers.    In  thoroughly  roasted  pyrite  there  remains  a  resi- 
due of  iron  oxide,  which  is  known  as  "  blue  biUy  *'  or  purple  ore,  and  can  be 
used  in  the  blast  furnace  for  iron  manufacture.     The  roasted  ohalcopyrite 
is  sometimes  also  used  for  copper  making. 

Distribution  in  the  United  States.  —  The  most  important  domes- 
tic occurrences  are  foimd  in  a  belt  of  pre-Cambrian  metamorphic 
rocks  extending  from  New  Hampshire  to  Alabama  (8),  in  which  the 
pyrite  occurs  in  lenticular  deposits.  Virginia  and  New  York  are 
the  most  important  eastern  producers.  California  is  the  only 
western  state  producing  appreciable  quantities. 

Virginia  (^,'8).^p?^e  counties  of  Louisa  and  Prince  William 
contain  workable  deposits  of  pyrite,  which  have  been  most  exten- 
sively developed,  and  yield  a  Uttle  more  than  half  of  the  total  domes- 
tic production. 


Fiu.  128.  —  Plan  of  pyrite  lenses  at  Sulphur  Mines,  Louisa  County,  Va.,  showing 
pyrite  (a)  and  crystalline  schists  (6).    {A/ier  Wattan^  Min,  Res,,  Va,,  1907.) 
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Flo.  129.  —  Plui  of  pyrite  leiu  (a),  showing  stringcre  of  pyrite.  iDterleavcd  with 
■ehista  (b)  »□  h&Dgiiig  wall.  Anniniua  mine,  Louisa  County,  Vn.  {After  IFobon, 
Min.  Ra.,  Va..  1907.) 

In  these  counties  the  pyrite  occurs  as  bodies  of  lenticular  shape 
(Fl^.  128, 129),  in  quartz-mica  schists,  which  may  contain  more  or 
less  hornblende  and  garnet  locally  developed.  The  schists,  which 
are  completely  and  thickly  foliated,  have  a  general  strike  of  N.  10 
to  20°  £.,  and  a  variable  dip. 

The  pyrite  is  massively  granular,  and  the  associated  minerals  in 
the  order  of  their  importance  are  sphalerite,  chalcopyrite,  galena, 
pyrrhotite,  and  magnetite.  Calcite,  quartz,  green  hornblende,  and 
red  garnet  are  present,  but  the  last  two  rather  favor  the  margin  of 
the  ore  bodies. 

The  lenses  of  pyrite  follow  each  other  along  the  strike,  sometimes 
overlapping,  and  may  also  be  connected  by  stringers  of  ore  (Fig. 
129).  The  main  bodies  may  be  several  hundred  feet  loi^,  indeed 
one  in  Louisa  County  has  a  length  of  700  feet  and  a  thickness  of  60 
to  80  feet.  Another  in  Prince  William  County  is  "1000  feet  long- 
Pinches  and  swells  are  common,  and  while  the  pyrite  bodies  are  usu- 
ally sharply  defined,  they  may  at  times  grade  into  the  country  rock. 

An  analysis  of  Louisa  County  pyrite  gave:  S,  49.27;  Fe,  43.62; 
Cu,  1.50;  Zn,  .38;  insol.,  4.23;  CaO  and  MgO,  1.32.  Traces  of 
arsenic  may  be  present.     The  sulphur  averages  43  to  45  per  cent. 

Watson  considers  that  the  inclosing  schists  are  undoubtedly 
metamorphosed  sedimentary  limestones,  as  shown  by  the  presence 
of  bands  and  stringers  of  impure  limestones  and  the  abundant  de- 
velopment of  Hme-liearing  silicates.  The  pyrite  is  believed  to 
have  been  formed  by  replacement. 

The  or«  is  worked  by  uDdorgrouod  methods,  the  achist  picked  out, 
and  the  pyrite  crushed  and  jieged.  The  entire  output  is  used  for  acid 
making.     The  £os8an  of  the  pyrite  was  originally  worked  for  iron  ore. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  also  obtained  from  the  pyirhotite-chalcopyrite  depos- 
its of  Carroll  County,  etc.     These  are  mentioned  under  Copper. 
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New  York  (2, 5a). — Pyrite  deposits  are  worked  near  Canton  and  Gouver- 
neur,  St.  Lawrence  County.  The  pyrite  is  low  grade,  carrying  20  to  35 
per  cent  sulphur  which  can  be  raised  to  45  to  50  per  cent  by  concentration. 
The  ore  deposits,  which  are  associated  with  crystalline  limestones  and 
schists  of  the  Grenville  series,  appear  to  represent  impregnation  zones  in 
the  schist,  which  by  local  enrichment  may  give  lens-like  accumulations. 

Massachvselts  (3, 5).  —  Pyrite  was  produced  near  Davis,  FrankUn  County. 
The  material  forms  a  somewhat  tabular  deposit  of  irregular  width  in  steeply 
dipping,  northeasterly  striking,  crystalline  schists.  The  deposits  have 
been  opened  up  along  the  strike  for  about  900  feet,  and  to  a  depth  of  1400 
feet  on  the  dip.  Horses  of  country  rock  occur  in  the  pyrite.  Five  feet  is 
regarded  as  the  minimum  workable  thickness.  Garnets  and  chalcopyrite 
are  present,  the  latter  forming  either  masses  or  veins  in  the  p3rrite.  An 
analysis  of  the  pyrite  concentrates  yielded,  S,  47  per  cent;  Fe,  44  per  cent; 
SiOa,  3  per  cent;  Cu,  1.5  per  cent;  7n,  trace;  As,  none. 

Other  States.  —  Some  pyrite  is  produced  from  deposits  in  crystalline  schist 
in  Clay  County,  Alabama  (8),  near  Acworth  and  Villa  Rica,  Georgia,  and  in 
California  (l).  In  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Ohio  some  is  obtained  as  a  by« 
product  in  the  mining  of  coal  (6). 


Not  a  little  pyrite  (marcasite)  is  obtained  from  the  Wisconsin- 
Illinois  lead-zinc  district.  Some  of  it  is  a  by-product  of  the  sepa- 
rating plants,  but  the  greater  part  is  shipped  as  mined,  and  may 
often  average  45  per  cent  sulphur. 

Analyses  of  Pyrite  and  Pyrrhotite 


• 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

s.   . 

Fe     . 
Cu    . 
Zn     . 
Insol. 
CaO 
MgO 
Ah 
Pb 

49.27 
43.62 

1.50 
.38 

4.23 

}l.32{ 

32.10 

35.94 

.30 

4.68 

U3.42 

1.00 

.59 

.04 

.50 

44.95 

41.14 

.28 

3.58 

12.54 

.70 
.04 
.40 

47.00 

44.00 

1.50 

tr. 

»3.00 

34.060 

53.150 

.866 

^2.99 

48.00 

43.00 

1.6 

1.5 

»5.0 

49.00 

43.55 

3.20 

.35 

1.70 

.14 

.47 
.93 

45.00 

42.50 

3.50 

.25 

.10 
.20 

44.78 
37.49 

4.23 
11.08 
.87 
.20 
.07 
.14 

>SiOj. 

I.  Louisa  County,  Va.  II.  Crude  ore,  Louisa  Co.,  Va.  III.  Concentrates, 
Louisa  Co.,  Va.  IV.  Concentrates,  Davis,  Mass.  V.  Pyrrhotite, 
Virginia.  VI.  New  Hampshire.  VII,  Rio  Tinto,  Spain.  VIII.  Suli- 
telma,  Notway.    IX.  Meggen,  Ger. 

Canada  (9,  10).  —  Pyrite  deposits  are  known  at  a  number  of 
points  in  Canada,  especially  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  but  com- 
paratively few  of  them  are  in  active  operation: 
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According  to  Fraleck,  the  pyrite  bodies  are  divisible  into  3 
classes,  viz:  (1)  Those  in  gneissoid  rocks;  (2)  those  of  the  iron 
formation,  including  the  Helen  Mine  deposits,  where  the  p>Tite 
occurs  in  the  hematite;  and  those  of  the  cr>'stalline  limestones  of 
eastern  Ontario;  (3)  deposits  associated  with  crystalline  schists, 
with  eruptive  greenstones  near  by.  The  ore  bodies  are  frequently 
of  lenticular  form. 

Pyrite  of  slightly  cupriferous  character  is  obtained  from  Eustis 
and  Weedon,  Quebec  (la).    It  is  described  under  Copper. 

Odier  Foreign  Deposits.  —  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Norway,  Portugal, 
and  Spain  are  all  large  producers  of  pyrite,  but  only  the  last-named  country 
serves  as  an  important  source  of  supply  for  the  United  States. 

The  Huelva  deposits  of  Spain,  with  Rio  Tinto  as  an  important  producing 
town,  consist  of  lenticular  ore  bodies  in  schist.  The  ore  is  said-  to  rarely 
fall  below  47  per  cent  sulphur. 

Some  of  these  are  referred  to  in  more  detail  under  Copper  (Chapter  XVI). 

Uses  of  Pyrite^^i^Pyrite  is  used  chiefly  and  in  increasing  quan- 
tities for  the  manufactiu'e  of  sulphuric  acid.  About  75  per  cent 
of  the  production  is  from  pyrite,  marcasite  and  pyrrhotite,  while 
the  rest  represents  by-product  acid  made  in  connection  with 
copper  and  zinc  smelting. 

This  acid  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of.  superphosphates  and 
explosives,  in  refining  crude  oil,  and  other  ways. 

ProductioQ  of  Pyrite.  — 


Production  op  Pyrite  in  the  United  States,  1910-1911,  in  Long  Tons 


1910 

1911 

State 

Quantity 

Value 

Aver- 
age 
Price 

Ton 

Quantity 

Value 

Aver- 
age 
Price 

Ton 

C'alifomia 

Georgia 

Indiana 

MiNHouri 

Oklahoma 

Illinois 

Mamachuiielts 

New  York 

Ohio 

Prnnnylvania 

VirKinia 

Wisconnin 

Other  Statca 

27.158 

1 

•129,504 

1 
1 

33,747 

187,071 

12,831 

565,358 
49,467 

$4.77 

1 

1 

3.21 
4.80 
3.41 

3.80 
3.94 

48,415 

6.223 

17.441 
59,215 

6.471 

a 

150,800 
12,893 

$182,787 

26.155 

47.020 
282,373 

18,017 

s 

558,494 
50.025 

$3.78 
4.20 

10,502 

\  38,978 

3,766 

2.70 
4.77 

2.78 

» 

148,653 
12,555 

3.70 
3.88 

Total 

241.612 

S977.978 

$4 .  05 

301.4.'>8 

$1,164,871 

$3.86 

^  Included  with  VirKinia. 


'  Included  with  Illinois. 
*  Included  with  Massachusetts  and  New  York. 
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Pboduction  of  Pyrite  in  the  United  States,  1912-1914,  in  Long  Tons 


1912 

1913 

Statx 

• 

Aver- 

Aver- 

Quantity 

Value 

age 

Price 

per 

Ton 

Quantity 

Value 

age 
Price 

Ton 

California 

61,812 

$201,453 

$3.26 

70,536 

$218,525 

$3.10 

Georgia 

1 

1 

1 

11.110 

55.094 

4.96 

Indiana 

1.462 

5,684 

3.89 

1,242 

3.115 

2.51 

Missouri 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Oklahoma 

Illinois 

27.008 

62,980 

2.33 

11,246 

31.966 

2.84 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Ohio 

14.487 

43.853 

3.03 

13.622 

34,998 

2.57 

Pennsylvania 

1 

» 

1 

Virginia 

162.478 

621,219 

3.82 

148,259 

587,041 

3.96 

Wisconsin 

17.898 

70.618 

3.94 

25.328 

94,727 

3.74 

Other  States 

65.783 

328.552 

4.99 

59,995 

260.618 

4.34 

Total 

350.928 

$1,334,259 

$3.80 

341.338 

$1,286,064 

3.77 

1914 

State 

Quantity 

Value 

Average 

Price 
per  Ton 

California 

Georgia 

Indiana^ 

Missouri ....... 

Oklahoma 

Illinois '.     . 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

'Other  states 

71,272 

1 

1,710 

a 

22,538 

1 
7,279 

141,276 
14,188 
78.399 

$235,129 
1 

5,281 

59.079 

1 
19,718 

556.091 

78,460 

329.588 

$3.30 

1 

3.09 
1 

• 

2.62 

1 
2.71 

3.94 
5.53 
4.20 

Total 

336,662 

$1,283,346 

'     $3.81 

^  Included  with  other  states. 


World's  Production  of  Iron  Pyritb  in  1913 


COUNTBT 

Long      i 
Tons 

CoUNTBT 

LONQ 

Tons 

Canada  

United  States 

Belgium 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina    .     . 

France 

German  Empire  (Prussia) 
Greece    .     »     .     ,     ,          , 

141.577 

341.338 

264 

7,580 

306.267 

224.808 

1 

104.950 
287,477 
434.342 

1 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Turkey  

United  Kingdom     .... 
Japan    

Total 

Sulphur   displaced    (based    on 
45  per  cent  content)  .     .     . 

371,588 
912.316 

33.799 

1 

11,427 
1 

Hungary     ....!.! 
Italy  .....;... 

3,177,713 

Norway 

1,429,971 

^  Statistics  not  avaUable. 
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Canada. — The  production  of  pyrite  in  1914  amounted  to  224,956 
short  tons,  valued  at  $735,514,  while  the  exports  were  89,999  short 
tons,  valued  at  $377,985. 

Imports, — The  imports  of  pyrite  in  1914  amoimted  to  1,026,617 
long  tons,  valued  at  $4,797,236.  They  came  chiefly  from  Spain, 
with  some  from  Portugal,  Canada,  and  Newfoundland. 


Production  op  Sulphuric  Acid  from  Copper  and  Zinc  Smelters  in 

1912-1914,  IN  Short  Tons 

(Reduced  to  60°  Baum^  acid) 


» 

1912 

'1913 

1914 

SOURCS 

Shobt 
Tons 

Valuk 

Price 

PER 

Ton 

Short 
Tons 

Value 

Price 

PER 

Ton 

Short 
Tons 

« 

Value 

Price 

PER 

Ton 

Copper 
smelters 

Zinc 
smelters 

321,156 
292.917 

$1,986,704 
2.255.237 

S6.18 
7.70 

336,019 
296.218 

$2,205,627 
2.140.645 

$4,346,272 

$6.56 
7.23 

348.727 
411.911 

$2,215,600 
2.974.603 

$6.35 
7.22 

Total 
Total    acid 
reduced 
to  SO**  B. 

614.073 
764.237 

94.240,941 

S6.91 

632.237 
790.296 

$6.87 

760.638 
950,798 

$5,190,293 

$6.82 
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TALC  AND  SOAPSTONE 


Properties  and  Occurrence.  —  Talc,  a  hydrous  magnesium  sili- 
cate [H2Mg8(Si08)4],  is  a  widely  distributed  mineral,  but  rarely 
occurs  in  large  quantities. 

It  is  characterized  by  its  extreme  softness,  soapy  feel,  and  freedom 
from  grit.  The  color  is  white,  gray,  or  green;  and  though  generally 
foliated,  it  may  be  fibrous. 

SoapsUme  is  a  term  ordinarily  applied  to  a  dark,  bluish  gray  or 
greenish  rock,  composed  essentially  of  talc,  but  containing  other 
minerals  as  impurities,  such  as  mica,  chlorite,  amphibole  (tremo- 
lite),  pyroxene  (enstatite),  and  also  quartz,  magnetite,  pyrrhotite, 
and  pyrite.  It  too  is  soft  enough  to  be  easily  cut  with  a  knife,  and 
has  a  pronounced  soapy  or  greasy  feel. 

Talc  is  an  alteration  product  of  other  magnesia  minerals,  such  as 
tremolite,  actinolite,  p5rroxene  or  enstatite,  and  is  often  associated 
with  talcose  or  chlorite  schists,  serpentine,  and  such  basic  igneous 
rocks  as  peridotite  and  pyroxenite.  It  is  also  found  associated  with 
dolomite. 

Soapstone,  which  often  forms  large  masses,  is  found  chiefly  in 
association  with  the  older  crystalline  rocks.  In  some  cases,  it  has 
no  doubt  been  derived  from  an  altered  eruptive  rock,  but  in  others 
probably  from  magnesian  sediments  by  metamorphism. 

Distribution  in  the  United  States.  —  The  production  of  talc 
and  soapstone  is  Umited  almost  exclusively  to  the  belt  of  old  crys- 
talline rocks  forming  the  axis  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  system, 
and  although  quarried  in  eight  or  ten  states,  but  few  are  important 
producers,  and  these  are  mentioned  below. 

Deposits  of  talc  and  soapstone  are  known  in  some  of  the  westerii 
states,  but  commercial  conditions  have  not  been  favorable  for 
their  development.  Small  quantities  of  talc  have  been  produced 
in  the  past  in  both  California  and  Washington. 

Virginia  (ii). — This  state  is  the  most  important  producer  of 
soapstone,  and  while  the  material  is  found  at  a  number  of  localities 
in  the  state,  nearly  the  entire  production  comes  from  a  narrow 
northeast  belt  at  least  thirty  miles  long,  extending  from  Nelson 
into  Albemarle  counties. 

The  soapstone  occurs  in  a  number  of  dike-like  masses  called 
"  veins,"  30  to  165  feet  in  thickness,  and  separated  by  intervals 
of  500  to  800  feet. 

The  deposits  dip  southeast  60^,  conformable  with  the  inclosing 
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crystalline  schists,  which  vary  from  a  mica-quartz  schist  to  a  mica* 
ceous  sandstone.  Occasionally  the  wall  rock  is  a  dark  graphite 
schist,  or  an  altered  basic  eruptive. 

The  Boapstone  varies  in  color  from  light  bluish  gray  to  dark  greenish 
gray,  the  former  or  higher  grade  containing  the  most  talc,  and  being  the 
easiest  and  most  satisfactory  to  work. 

Under  the  microscope  the  better  grade  is  seen  to  consist  mostly  of  talc, 
with  small  quantities  of  chlorite,  magnetite,  as  well  as  traces  of  amphibole 
and  pyroxene.  The  dark  green  soapstone  owes  its  color  and  greater 
hardness  in  part  to  chlorite  and  other  silicates,  such  as  hornblende  and 
pyroxene.  The  product  is  used  mainly  for  laundry  tubs,  while  smaller 
amounts  are  converted  into  table  tops,  sinks,  and  switch  boards.  Much  of 
it  is  shipped  to  foreign  markets. 

New  York  (lO).  —  All  of  the  talc  mined  in  the  state  is  obtained 
from  a  small  area  southeast  of  Gouverneur.  The  most  abundant 
country  rocks  of  this  area  are  pre-Cambrian  gneisses,  in  which 
there  occur  irregular  northeast-southwest  belts  of  crystalline  lime- 
stone, the  greater  portion  of  which  is  impure.  The  schistose  layers 
of  impurities  carry  tremoUte  and  enstatite  as  their  chief  constitu- 
ents, and  it  is  the  alteration  of  these  that  has  produced  the  talc,  the 
change  being  indicated  by  the  following  equations:  — 

Enstatite  Talc 

4  MgSiOa  +  H2O  +  CO,  =  HsMgaSiA,  +  MgCO, 

Tremolite  Talc 

CaMg8Si40i2  +  H,0  +  CO2  =  H.MgaSi*©^  -f  CaCO, 

This  change  of  the  enstatite  and  tremoUte  to  talc  is  supposed  to 
have  been  accomplished  by  the  action  of  water  charged  with  CO^, 
but  whether  it  occurred  at  shallow  or  greater  depths  is  uncertain. 
The  talc  layer,  which  varies  in  thickness  from  a  few  feet  to  over  50 
feet,  averaging  about  20,  shows  either  a  fibrous  or  bladed  structure. 
It  is  used  mainly  as  a  filler  for  writing  papers,  being  even  exported 
to  Europe. 

North  Carolina  (9).  — The  talc  deposits  of  this  state  form  an  interesting 
contrast  with  those  of  Virginia,  for  here  the  material  occurs  as  a  -series  of 
lenticular  masses  and  sheets  in  blue  and  white  Cambrian  marbles,  thus 
indicating  its  probable  derivation  from  a  sedimentary  rock.  In  other  de- 
posits the  talc  is  found  in  a  Cambrian  conglomerate,  in  Arch»an  rocks 
associated  with  peridotite,  showing  an  undoubted  derivation  from  igneous 
rocks. 

The  first-mentioned  group  is  associated  with  the  Murphy  Marble,  in 
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Swain  County,  and  forms  lenticular  bodies,  with  a  maximum  size  of  50 
feet  thickness  and  200  feet  length.  It  crumbles  down  under  weathering 
action,  and  the  deposits  are  detected  by  float  material.  Most  of  the  North 
Carolina  talc  is  ground  to  powder,  but  some  is  sawed  into  slabs,  or  made  into 
pencils,  crayons,  gas  tips,  etc. 

Vermont  (5).  -  Talc  occurs  at  a  number  of  localities  in  Vermont,  some 
of  which  are  worked.  That  worked  at  East  Granville  is  a  talc  schist,  in- 
closed between  other  schists.     That  at  Chester  and  Athens  occurs  in  gneiss. 

New  Jersey  (8).  —  Talc  has  been  found  at  a  number  of  points  in  the 
vicinity  of  Phillipsbuig,  New  Jersey,  and  also  across  the  river  near  Easton, 
Pennsylvania.  The  talc  occurs  with  serpentine  in  dolomite  and  near  pegma- 
tite intrusions.  The  latter  by  contact  metamorphism  developed  tremolite, 
white  pyroxene,  and  phlogopite  in  the  limestone.  Liater,  during  break-thrust 
faulting,  accompanying  minor  folding,  squeezing,  and  faulting  in  this  area, 
the  ma^nesian  silicates  were  altered  by  water  to  talc  and  other  products. 

The  following  analyses  from  several  localities  show  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  impurities  which  good  talc  may  contain:  — 


Analyses  of  Talc 


SiO,  . 

AlaO,  . 

FejO,  . 

FeO  . 

MgO  . 

CaO  • 

NaaO  . 

K,0  . 
H2O  ign. 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

62.42 
1.43 
2.38 

30.24 
tr. 

3.35 

60.15 

.74 

.09 

5.05 

28.71 

.04 

.22 

.32 

4.11 

63.07 
1.56 

.67 

28.76 

.30 

.79 

tr. 

4.36 

60.26 
.31 

.12 

33.04 

.28 

.24 

5.01 

57.08 

}8.40 

27.16 
1.72 

5.15 

61.85 
f2.61 

34.52 
tr. 

.17 
.60 

60.60 
.30 

.60 

35.30 

.40 

2.80 

60.20 
1.25 
2.50 

27.98 
2.60 

5.70 

IX 


63.36 
.46 


.30 

27.60 

3.49 


3.92 


I.  Foliated  talc,  Burton,  Rabun,  Co.,  Ga.;  II.  Pencil  grade  talc,  Chats- 
worth,  Murray  Co.,  Ga.;  III.  Kinsey  Mine,  North  Carolina;  IV. 
Fibrous  talc,  New  York;  V.  Vermont;  VI.  Luzenach,  France;  VII. 
Valley  of  PigneroUes,  Italy.  Nos.  I  to  VII  quoted  in  Ref;  7.  VIII. 
Sheep  Creek,  Calif.;  IX.  Seven  miles  southeast  Riggs  Station,  Calif ., 
Nos.  VIII,  IX,  Ref.  3. 


Georgia  (7).  —  Talc  formed  from  limestone  is  found  in  Fannin  and  Gilmer 
counties,  biit  is  not  extensively  worked.  Deposits  of  greater  importance, 
are  those  worked  in  Murray  County.  These  occur  in  the  Ocoee  (Cambrian) 
series,  the  talc-bearing  formations  dipping  45^  southeast.  The  talc  occurs 
as  lenses  associated  with  a  harder  impure  form'  known  as  blue  John,  between 
walls  of  quartz  schist.    It  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  igneous  rocks. 
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Calif omia  (3).  —  Talc  deposits  which  occur  m  San  Bernardino  and  Inyo 
counties,  California,  have  recently  undergone    considerable    development. 


/rv^«/\</;<i 


Fio.  130.  — Section  of  talc  deposit  near  Tceopa,  Calif. ,<,  talc  with  some  limestone 
tremolite,  schist  and  serpentine;  b,  banded,  somewhat  cherty  limestone.  125 
feet;  «,  lighter  colored,  less  ferruginous,  and  apparently  dolomitic  limestone; 
d,  diorite.     {After  Diller,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Min.  Res.,  1913.) 

The  talc  is  usually  quite  white,  and  lies  on  the  contact  between  diorite  and 
banded  limestone,  but  is  very  irregular  in  its  thickness.  Tremolite  and 
serpentine  are  found  in  association  with  the  talc.  It  has  been  used  chiefly 
in  the  manufacture  of  tiles. 

Canada  (l,  4) . — Talc  is  mined  only  in  Madoc  township,  Hastings 
County,  Ontario.  The  material,  which  is  massive  and  white, 
occurs  in  a  brown  quartzose  limestone  of  the  Grenville  series.  It 
varies  from  25  to  40  feet  in  width,  and  has  been  mined  for  a 
horizontal  distance  of  about  500  feet.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  talc  has  been  formed  by  the  alteration  of  magnesian 
limestone,  although  the  exact  process  is  not  clear,  except  that  the 
neighboring  granite  intrusion  may  have  yielded  silica-bearing 
solutions.  Soapstone  deposits  have  been  worked  intermittently 
in  southern  Quebec  (4). 

Other  Foreign  Deposits  (12).  —  The  largest  European  talc  deposits  are 
those  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pyrenees  in  southern  France.  The  material 
lies  between  mica  schists  and  Ordovician  slates,  and  contains  beds  of  lime- 
stone, as  well  as  scattered  granite  blocks.  Another  important  occurrence 
is  that  found  in  Styria,  where,  in  a  saddle-shaped  fold  the  talc  lies  between 
an  underlying  graphite  slate,  and  an  overlying  limestone  of  Silurian  age. 
The  talc  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  by  the  alteration  of  the  graphitic 
slate  and  grades  into  it.  A  similar  and  important  occurrence  of  pure  talc 
is  worked  near  Pinerolo  in  northern  Italy.  Numerous  other  foreign  deposits 
are  kno^n,  but  they  are  much  less  important  than  the  above-mentioned 
ones. 


-Talc  is  marketed  as  rough  talc,  sawed  slabs,  or  ground 
talc.  Its  peculiar  physical  character,  extreme  fineness,  softness, 
and  freedom  from  grit  adapt  it  to  a  number  of  uses,  of  which  the 
following  are  most  important:  fireproof  paint s^  foundry  facings, 
boiler  and  steam-pipe  coverings,  soap^aduTterants,  toilet  powders, 
dynamite,  in  wall  plasters,  for  dressing  skins  and  leather,  as  a 
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base  for  lubricants,  as  a  filling  for  paper,  and  for  sizing  cotton 
cloth.  It  has  been  used  to^  shghi  extent  for  adulterating  food. 
It  can,  on  account  of  its  softness,  be  easily  sawed  or  carved,  and 
is  extensively  used  for  washtubs,  sanitary  appliances,  laboratory 
tanks  and  tables,  electrical  switchboards,  hearthstones,  mantels, 
footwarmers,  etc.  Most  of  the  New  York  fibrous  talc  is  used  as  a 
paper  filler,  being  better  suited  for  it  than  the  North  Carolina 
product.  The  compact  varieties  of  pure  talc  are  employed  for 
pencils,  and  for  coal-  and  acetylene-gas  tips. 

The  average  price  of  rough  talc  in  1914  for  the  whole  United  States  was 
$5.83  a  ton,,  but  some  sold  as  low  as  $2.00  per  ton,  and  talc  worked  up  into 
pencils  or  crayons  brought  as  high  as  $100.  The  average  price  for  manu- 
factured talc  in  1914  was  $27.98  per  ton. 

The  prices  of  soapstone  vary  with  the  form  in  which  it  is  sold,  and  also 
with  the  size  and  quality  of  the  stone.  In  the  rough  as  quarried,  its  value 
ranges  from  about  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  ton.  Sawed  slabs  of  good  size  and 
quality  may  exceed  $15.00  per  ton  in  value,  and  when  manufactured  into 
laundry  tubs,  the  average  value  is  about  $30.00  per  ton. 

Pyrophyllite  differs  from  talc  chemically,  being  a  hydrous  alumi- 
num silicate,  instead  of  a  magnesium  silicate,  but  when  sufficiently 
free  from  grit,  it  is  put  to  the  same  use  as  talc.  It  is  sometimes  in- 
correctly called  agalmatolite,  because  of  its  resemblance  to  the 
true  mineral  of  that  name.  Deposits,  more  extensive  than  those 
of  talc,  are  foimd  near  Glendon,  North  Carolina  (9).  It  varies 
from  green  and  yellowish  white  to  white,  but  in  all  cases  becomes 
nearly  white  when  dried. 

Production  of  Talc  and  Soapstone. — The  production  for  the 
last  four  years  has  been  as  follows: — 

Production  of  Talc  and  Soapstone,  1911-1914,  by  States,  in 

Short  Tons 


1911 

1912 

1913 

1014 

QtTAN- 

Value 

QUAN- 

Valxtb 

Quan- 

Value 

» 
Quan- 

Value 

TITT 

TITT 

tity 

tity 

Massachuaetts 

7.642 

$36,883 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1. 

1 

New  Jersey  and 

• 

Pennaylvania 

12.131 

54.319 

10.400 

$  50.519 

11.308 

$80.7R(r 

7.732 

$  54.549 

New  York  .     . 

02.030 

613.286 

66.867 

656.270 

81.705 

788.500 

86.075 

821.286 

North  Carolina 

3.548 

57.101 

3.542 

63.304 

4.676 

48.817 

1.196 

28.413 

Vermont     .     . 

29.488 

200.015 

42,413 

275.679 

45.547 

327.375 

50.698 

363.465 

Vir|(inia      .     . 

26.760 

660.926 

25.313 

576.473 

26.487 

615.558 

21.687 

527.938 

California  .     . 

1 

1 

1.169 

15.653 

952 

6.000 

547 

8.786 

Other  states  * . 

1.9&3 

23.488 

9.566 
159.270 

60.065 

5.158 

41.067 

4,?59 

60.650 

ToUl       .     . 

143.551 

$1,646,018 

$1,706,963 

175.833  $1,908,097 

172.296 

$1,865,067 

^  Included  in  other  States. 

'  Includes  1911:  California.  Georgia,  Maryland  and  Rhode  Island;   1912,  1913 
and  1914:  Georgia,  M&ryland,  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island. 
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The  total  imports  of  talc  in  1914  amounted  to  15,734  tons, 
valued  at  $177,321,  an  increase  of  14.4  per  cent  in  quantity  and 
of  nearly  28.8  per  cent  in  value  as  compared  with  1913. 

Production  and  Imports  of  Canadian  Talc 

I - 


Year 

Pbodcction 

Imports 

Short  Toxu 

Value 

7  ALUS 

1912  . 

1913  . 

1914  . 

8.270 
12.250 
10,808 

$23,132 
45.980 
40,418 

$  4.414 
10,706 
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TRIPOLI 

Properties  and  Occurrence,  —r  The  term  Tripoli  is  somewhat 
loosely  used  to  include  many  siliceous  substances  used  for  abrasive 
purposes,  but  in  this  place  it  is  restricted  to  certain  siliceous  rocks 
found  in  Missouri  (2,  4)    Illinois  (1,  3),  and  Tennessee. 

The  Missouri  tripoli  is  a  light,  porous,  siliceous  rock  which  has 
been  extensively  quarried  near  Seneca,  Missouri,  but  it  is  known 
at  other  localities  in  the  state,  and  even  in  Oklahoma. 

The  deposits  occur  in  the  Boone  (Lower  Carboniferous)  forma- 
tion (4),  consisting  of  alternating  limestones  and  cherts  having  an 
average  thickness  of  350  feet,  and  with  only  an  oolitic  limestone  as 
an  easily  recognized  bed.  The  tripoli  beds,  which  occur  mostly 
above  the  last,  are  4  to  12  feet  thick,  and  overlain  by  chert,  gravel, 
and  red  clay.  Chert  may  also  occur  in  the  tripoli  itself,  and  even 
form  a  large  proportion  of  it. 
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The  tripoli  is  an  even-textured,  finely  porous  rock,  whose  grains 
are  mostly  under  .01  mm.  in  diameter,  and  are  probably  chal- 
cedony. The  following  analyses  represent  the  composition  of  the 
stone  from  Seneca,  Missouri:  — 

Analyses  op  Tripoli  from  Seneca,  Mo. 


SiOs 

AI2O8 

PeoOs 

CaO 

K2O 

NaaO 

Ign. 

Org. 


1 

2 

98.28 

98.10 

.17 

.24 

.53 

.27 

tr. 

.184 

.17 

.27 

.23 

.50 

1.16 

.008 

99.92 

100.192 

98.10 
.24 
.27 
.33 

.23 
1.17 


100.34 


1.  R.  N.  Brackett,  Ark.  Geol.  Surv.,  V :  267,  1892.  2.  W.  H.  Seaman, 
Sci.  Am.  Supp.,  July  28,  1894  :  15487.     3.  Mo.  Geol.  Surv.,  VII :  731. 1894. 

A  conmionly  accepted  theory  is  that  the  tripoli  results  from  the 
decomposition  of  chert,  but  while  chert  is  in  the  tripoli  beds,  it  is 
not  possible  to  find  a  transition  from  tripoli  laterally  to  imaltered 
rock.  It  is  also  difficult  to  see  how  the  common  chert  of  this  region 
could  form  the  massive,  non-fossiliferous  tripoli. 

Siebenthal  (4)  believes  the  tripoli  to  have  been  derived  by  the 
leaching  of  lime  carbonate  from  beds  like  certain  gray,  dull, 
massive  limestones  now  found  in  this  region. 

In  southern  Illinois,  in  Union  and  Alexander  counties,  there  are 
beds  of  fine-grained  silica,  which  maybe  similar  to  theMissouri  trip- 
oli. Its  origin  and  extent  are,  however,  imperfectly  known.  An 
analysis  yielded  Si02,  98.00;  MgO,  .20;  AI2O3,  1.21;  Moist.,  .15; 
Und.,  .44.  The  silica  consists  of  minute  particles  from  .50  to  .2mm. 
diameter,  of  crystalline  structure,  transparent  character,  and  irregu- 
lar shape,  loosely  cemented  by  a  small  amount  of  clay.  It 
may  be  used  for  wood  polishing  and  other  purposes. 

Another  deposit  of  tripoli  is  that  found  near  Butler,  Tenn.  (5). 
It  represents  leached  beds  of  Cambrian  limestone,  and  forms  a 
soft  chalk-like  or  pulverulent  mass,  whose  grains  range  from 
.01  to  .06  mm.  in  diameter. 

The  composition  is:  Si02,  67.85;  AI2O3,  16.80;  FeO,  5.06; 
CaO,  .32;  MgO,  .90;  K2O,  5.40;  Na20, 1.23;  Ignition,  3.47. 
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Uses.  —  The  rough  blocks  are  sawed  up  into  filter  stones,  while 
the  spalls  and  small  pieces  are  ground  up  for  tripoli  flour,  and  there 
has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  production  since  1885.  The 
tripoli  is  worth  $6  to  $7  per  ton  f.o.b.  Tripoli  stone  is  used  to 
some  extent  for  blotter  blocks  and  scouring  bricks.  Tripoli  flour 
is  used  as  an  abrasive  for  general  polishing,  burnishing,  and  buflSng, 
and  also  as  an  ingredient  of  scouring  soaps. 

REFERENCES  ON  TRIPOU 
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WAVELLITE 

Wavellite  has  been  used  to  a  small  extent  in  the  United  States  as 
a  substitute  for  rock  phosphate,  in  making  phosphorus. 

This  mineral  does  not  usually  occur  in  minable  quantities,  but  a 
somewhat  unique  deposit  has  been  found  on  South  Mountain,  near 
Mount  Holly  Springs,  Pa.  There  the  wavellite  occurs  in  a  white 
residual  clay  derived  from  talcose  schists,  and  associated  with  man- 
ganese and  iron  ores.  The  iron  and  manganese  have  been  concen- 
trated during  the  weathering  of  the  rocks,  and  deposited  in  the 
residual  materials,  near  the  contact  of  the  limestones  of  the  valley 
and  the  mountain  sandstones.  The  phosphate  occurs  as  nodules, 
scattered  through  a  white  clay,  lying  between  a  manganese-bearing 
red  clay  and  the  mountain.  The  width  of  the  deposit  is  40  to  50 
feet.  The  mining  of  this  material  was  reported  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  for  1906,  but  since  then  no  production  has 
been  recorded. 

Phosphorus  is  used  mainly  for  making  matches  as  well  as  for  fuse 
compositions,  rat  and  insect  poison,  phosphoric  acid,  and  for  other 
compounds  used  in  medicine  and  the  arts.  It  is  also  used  in  the 
preparation  of  precious  metals,  electrotyping,  and  in  phosphor 
bronze. 

REFERENCES  ON  WAVELUTE 

1.  Stose,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv..  Bull.  315 :  325.  1907.  2.  Hopkins,  Ann. 
Kept.  Pa.  State  College,  1889-1900,  appendix  III :  13. 
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—  Section  of  an  arttBian  hasin.  A,  porous  stratum:  B.  C,  impervioUB  beda 
below  and  above  A.  urtinK  as  confiDiDK  strata ;  F,  height  of  water  level  in  poroua 
bed  X,  or.  m  other  words,  height  in  reservoir  or  fountain  liead;  D,  E,  BowinK 
wells  springing  from  the  porous  water-filled  bed  A. 


FiQ.  3.  —  Section  iUustrating  artesiKn  conditions  in  jointed  crystalline  rocks  without 
surface  covering.  A,  C,  Sowing  wells  fed  by  joints:  B.  intermediate  wdl  between 
A  and  C  of  greater  depth,  but  with  no  water;  D,  deep  well  not  encountering 
joints;  E,  pump  well  adjacent  to  D,  obtaining  water  at  shallow  depths;  S,  dry 
hole  adjacent  to  a  spring,  showing  why  wells  near  springs  may  fail  to  obtain 


la.  3. — SecUon  illustrating  conditions  of  flow  from  solution  passages  in  limestone. 
A,  brecciated  lone  (due  to  cavinR  roof)  serving  bh  confining  agent  to  waters 
reached  by  well  1 ;  B,  silt  deposit  filling  passage  and  acting  as  confining  agent  to 
waters  reached  by  well  2;  C  BuHace  debris  clogging  channel  and  confining 
waters  reached  by  welt  3;  D,  pinching  out  of  solution  crevice  resulting  in 
confinement  of  waters  reached  by  well  4. 


—  Section  illustrating  conditions  of  flow  from  joints,  cracks,  and  solution 
passages  in  stratified  rocks  covered  by  impervious  days  and  fed  from  morainal 
drift.     (AU  a/ltr  FutUr.) 
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CHAPTER  XIII 
UNDERGROUND  WATERS 

The  investigation  of  underground  waters  has  assumed  such  im- 
portance in  the  last  few  years,  that  it  is  liardly  possible  to  do  it 
justice  in  the  limited  space  which  can  be  devoted  to  it  here.  How- 
ever, some  of  the  more  salient  points  can  perhaps  be  touched  upon, 
and  those  who  desire  more  detailed  information  are  referred  to 
the  selected  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  topic. 

While  much  of  the  water  used  for  supplying  towns  and  cities, 
for  irrigation  purposes,  etc.,  is  obt^ned  from  below  the  surface,  all 
of  it  originates  in  rainfall.  The  rain  water  falling  on  the  surface  is 
disposed  of  in  part  by  evaporation  and  surface  run-off,  but  a  vari- 
able and  sometimes  large  percentage  seeps  into  the  ground. 

Ground  Water  (5,  6)  —  A  small  part  of  the  water  soaking  into 
the  ground  is 
retained  by  cap- 
illarity in  the 
surface  soil,  to  be 
returned  again  to 
the  atmosphere, 

„;il,-,_    V,..   A-.^n^t  ^'°-   131.  — IdPiil  Bcdion  acroHaarivcr  valley,  ahnwing  the 

either    by  direct  position  „f  g„>und  water  r>nd  the  undulaUoiu.  ot  the  wat^ 

evaporation      or  table  with  rcrerencc  to  the  surface  of  the  Eroutid  and  bed 

through     plants;  "«''■      (.Afler  SUditrr.    U.  S.  Geat.  SuTu..   Water  Supplv 

but  most  of   it        *""■*''■' 

finds  its  way  into  deeper  layers  of  the  soil,  which  it  completely 

«aturates. 

The  wat«r  in  this  saturated  zone,  which  is  termed  the  ground 
water  (Fiif.  131),fomisagreat  reservoir  of  supply  for  lakes,  springs, 
and  wells;  and  its  upper  surface,  known  as  the  water  table,  agrees 
somewhat  closely  with  that  of  the  land  surface,  but  is  farther  from 
it  under  hills  (Fig.  131),  and  nearer  to  it  under  the  valleys.  Under 
some  depressions  it  may  even  reach  the  surface  and  form  springs 
or  swampy  conditions  (see  Fig.  X31).  The  depth  of  the  water 
table  is  quite  variable,  Ixiiiig  but  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  in 
moist  climates,  while  in  arid  regions  it  may  be  100  feet  or  more. 
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In  any  area,  however,  the  water  table  may  show  periodical  fluctua- 
tions, due  in  part  and  mainly  to  variation  in  the  supply.  Near 
the  coast  line,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  may  also  affect  it  (Fig.  132) . 
In  all  ground  water  there  is  a  slow  but  constant  movement  from 
higher  to  lower  levels,  just  as  in  the  case  of  surface  waters,  so  that 
the  ground  water  flows  toward  the  valleys.  There  it  may  dis- 
charge into  the  streams,  but  in  some  instances  it  follows  the  valley 
bottom  below  the  river  bed,  separated  from  the  river  water  by  a 
more  or  less  impervious  layer  (6).  The  composition  of  the  ground 
water  also  shows  a  somewhat  close  relation  to  the  rocks  or  soils  in 
which  it  accumulates. 

Artesian  Water.  —  Under  this  heading  are  included  those  waters 
confined  in  rocks  of  consoUdated  or  unconsoUdated  character,  under 

sufficient  pressure  to  cause  the 
water  to  rise  toward  the  surface, 
along  an  avenue  of  escape,  but 
not  necessarily  high  enough  to 
produce  an  outflow. 

The  artesian  water  found  in 
rocks  may  collect  there  in  cavi- 
ties of  diverse  size,  ori^n,  and 
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Fig.  132.— Section  showing  effect  of  tide  shape,  such  as  pores  between  the 
on  level  of  water  table.    (After  EUia,  grains,     joint    cracks,     bedding 

U.S.  GeoLSuro.,W.S.  BuU.  232.)         ,  ,    ..  ...  ...   ^ 

planes,  solution  cavities,  cavities 
due  to  brecciation,  gas  cavities  of  lavas,  etc.  (PI.  XXXVII).  The 
surface  water  finds  its  way  down  into  these  open  spaces  in  the  rocks, 
and  if  there  is  some  confining  agent,  such  as  denser  rock,  or  other 
more  or  less  impermeable  barrier,  present,  it  may  be  held  there. 
Under  these  conditions  it  may  be  under  more  or  less  pressure  and  if 
some  avenue  of  escape,  such  as  a  drill  hole,  is  opened  up,  the  water 
rises  towards  the  surface. 

The  requisite  conditions  of  an  artesian  flow  might  therefore  be 
stated  as  follows  (2):  (1)  adequate  source  of  water  supply;  (2)  a 
retaining  agent  offering  more  resistance  to  the  passage  of  water  than 
the  well  or  other  opening;  (3)  an  adequate  source  of  pressure. 

The  retaining  agent  may  be  a  stratum,  vein,  or  dike  wall,  joint, 
fault,  a  water  layer,  etc.,  while  the  pressure  is  due  primarily  to 
variations  in  level  in  the  different  parts  of  the  artesian  system, 
although  there  may  be  numerous  modifying  factors.  It  will  be 
understood,  from  what  little  has  been  stated  above,  that  a  supply  of 
artesian  water  might  be  found  under  a  variety  of  conditions.     Only- 
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two  of  these  will  be  considered  here,  although  several  others  are 
•hown  in  Pis.  XXXVII  and  XXX\1II. 

Stratified  Beds,  —  The  structure  sometimes  found  in  stratified 
rocks  closely  approaches  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  an  ar- 
tesian circulation.  That  is,  we  have  inclined  layers  of  pervious 
rock,  inclosed  between  beds  of  impermeable,  or  but  slightly  per- 
meable, character.  Water  flowing  down  these  permeable  beds, 
either  through  the  pores,  or  in  the  pores  and  joints  t<^ether,  may 
accumulate  in  sufficient  quantity  to  3rield  a  large  and  sometimes 
steady  supply.  While  sandstones  usually  show  the  highest  porosity 
of  any  of  the  sedimentary  rocks,  fimestones  may  also  yield  a  good 
floW;  although  in  these  the  water  must  accumulate  largely  in  the 
joint  planes.  Such  a  structural  type,  composed  of  water-bearing 
beds  between  denser  ones,  may  be  termed  an  artesian  slope  (PL 
XXXVII, Fig.  l),and  it  is  of  great  importance.  The  wells  tapping 
such  a  supply  are  sometimes  many  miles  from  the  area  of  intake, 
and  may  be  sunk  to  depths  of  as  much  as  2000  feet  in  order  to  reach 
the  water-bearing  bed.  A  more  or  less  tight  bed  over  the  porous 
one  is  essential,  but  the  underlying  bed  need  not  be  impervious. 

A  not  uncommon  type  of  artesian  reservoir  is  that  found  in 
glacial  drift  where  water-bearing  lenses  of  sand  or  gravel  are  over- 
lain or  more  or  less  surrounded  by  clay.  In  this  case  the  water  seep- 
ing downward  from  the  surface  collects  in  the  gravel  pocket. 

There  are  many  areas  in  the  United  States  in  which  the  condi- 
tions are  favorable  to  an  artesian  water  supply  in  stratified  rocks, 
as  the  various  state  and  government  reports  will  show.  A  few  of 
the  more  important  ones  may  be  briefly  referred  to. 

Along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coastal  plain  an  abundant  supply 
of  artesian  water  is  obtained  from  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary 
b(»(l8  at  depths  varying  from  50  feet  along  the  inland  border,  to 
1000  feet  and  over  along  the  coast  (7, 10,  22,  41,  48)  (Fig.  133). 

A  second  area  is  that  of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  (50),  in 
which  an  abundant  supply  of  potable  water  is  obtained  from  the 
St.  Croix  and  St.  Peters  sandstone,  whose  outcrop  in  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin  covers  some  14,000  square  miles. 

In  the  Great  Plains  (8)  region  water  is  obtained  from  the  Dakota 
Bandstono,  whose  collecting  area  is  around  the  border  of  the  Black 
Hills  (Fig.  134)  and  eastern  edge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This 
source  is  available  in  South  Dakota  and  eastern  Nebraska  and 
Kansas  and  ('olorado.  The  chief  use  of  the  water  in  this  region 
is  for  irrigation. 
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—  Section  thowinKaccumalatioiiof  waUriu  Etratified  rockiwith  low  intake. 
(AJU^  EUii.) 
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For  the  arid  r^ons  of  tbe  west  this  source  of  supply  has  been  of 
inestimable  value,  and  has  been  the  means  of  reclaiming  many  an 
area  of  hitherto  useless  land. 


Fio.  133.- 

CrydaUine  Rocks.  —  Recent  investigations  have  shown  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  water  may  seep  downward  along  the  ver- 
tical joint  planes  of  cryatalline  rot-ks  (PI.  XXXVII,  Fig.  2),  such  aa 
granite,  crystalline  limestone,  gneiss,  and  schist,  and  become  stored 
in  the  horizontal  joint  fissures,  but  owing  to  the  density  of  these 
rocks,  very  little  water  can  accumulate  in  the  pores.     If  now  a  well 


Fia.  134.  —  SectiOD  from  Black  Hilla  across  South  DakolA,  ahowioK  utesiaii  weB 
conditions.      lA/ler  Dartim.) 

is  drilled  bo  as  to  strike  these  water-bearing  joints,  a  more  or  less 
steady  supply  may  be  obtained.     In  most  cases  the  volume  is  not 
more  than  10  gallons  per  minute,  but  occasionally  as  much  as  90 
gallons  has  been  obtained  by  pumping. 
While  the  finding  of  a  supply  of  water  in  crystalhne  rocks  is  more 
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or  less  a  matter  of  chance,  still  the  proportion  of  successful  wells  is 
large,  although  the  possibility  of  success  decreases  greatly  below 
200  feet,  and  is  less  even  below  50  feet  than  above  it. 

A  number  of  wells  have  been  bored  in  the  crystalUne  rocks  of 
New  England  and  even  other  eastern  states  (3,  21, 31). 
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183,  1907.  —  Mississippi:  34.  Crider  and  J6hnson,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv., 
W.  S.  Pap.  159,  1907.  — Missouri:  35.  Shepard,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv., 
W.  S.  Pap.  195,  1907.  —  Montana:  36.  Fisher,  U.  S.  Geol.. Surv., 
W.  S.  Pap.,  221,  1909.  (Great  Falls  Region.)  —  Nebraska:  37.  Condra, 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  W.  S.  Pap.  215,  1908.  (N.  E.  Neb.).  See  also  Ref. 
8.  — New  Hampshire:  38.  Smith,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  W.  S.  Pap.  145, 
J905.  (Portsmouth,  region)  —  New  Jersey:  39.  Woolman,  N.  J. 
Geol.  Surv.,  Ann.  Rept.,  1902:  59,  1903.  See  also  Ref.  7.  — New 
Mexico:  40.  Lee,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  W.  S.  Pap.  188,  1907.  (Rio 
Grande  valley.)  —  New  York:  41.  Veatch  and  others,  U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.,  Prof.  Pap.  44,  1905.  (Long  Island.)  —  Ohio:  41a.  Fuller  and 
Clapp,  W.  S.  Pap.  259,  1912.  (S.  W.  Ohio.)  —  Oklahoma:  42.  Gould, 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  W.  S.  Pap.  148,  1905.  —  Oregon:  43.  Waring,  U. 
S.  Geol.  Surv.,  W.  S.  Pap.  220,  1908.  (S.  Cent.  Ore.)  — Texas:  44. 
Gould,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  W.  S.  Pap.  191,  1907.  (Panhandle  region.) 
45.  Taylor,  Ibid.,  No.  190,  1907,  and  Deussen,  Ibid.,  335,  1914.  (S. 
E.  Tex.)  (Coastal  plain.) —Utah:  46.  Lee,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  W.  S. 
Pap.  217,  1908.  (Beaver  Valley.).  47.  Richardson,  Ibid.,  No.  157, 
1906.  (Utah  Lake  and  Jordan  River.)  —  Virginia:  48.  Watson,  Min. 
Res.  Va.:  259,  1907,  and  Sanford,  Va.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  IV,  1913. 
—  Washington:  49.  Ruddy,  Wash.  Geol.  Surv.,  I:  296,  1901.  — Wis- 
consin: 50.  Kirchoffer,  Bull.  Univ.  Wis.,  No.  100,  1905.  (General.) 
61.  Weidman,  Wis.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  16:  666,  1907.  (Crystallines 
area,  N.  Cent.  Wis.)  —  Wyoming:  52.  Knight,  Wyo.  Univ.  Exper. 
Sta.,  Bull.  45,  1900. 

MINERAL  WATERS 

This  term  is  commonly  applied  to  those  spring  waters  containing 
a  variable  amount  of  dissolved  solid  matter  of  such  character  as 
to  make  them  of  medicinal  value.  Their  origin,  although  often 
regarded  as  curious,  is  simple,  the  dissolved  substances  having  been 
derived  from  the  rocks  through  which  the  spring  waters  have  circu- 
lated. Many  mineral  waters  contain  carbonic  and  even  other  acids, 
and  alkaUes,  which  further  increase  their  powers  of  solution.  There 
is  apparently  some  connection  between  hot  mineral  springs  and 
geological  structure,  as  they  are  more  abundant  in  regions  of  fault- 
ing or  recent  volcanic  activity.  Waters  flowing  from  shallow 
sources  usually  show  the  lowest  mineralization,  and  those  derived 
from  sedimentary  rocks  often  show  a  greater  quantity  of  dissolved 
material  than  those  occurring  in  igneous  rocks. 

Springs  whose  temperature  is  above  70°  F.  are  termed  thermal, 
those  between  70°  F.  and  98°  F.  being  classed  as  tepid,  and  those 
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hotter  than  this  as  hot  springs.  The  following  will  serve  as  ex- 
amples to  show  the  temperature  of  different  thermal  springs:  Sweet 
Springs,  West  Virginia,  74°  F.;  Warm  Springs,  French  Broad 
River,  Tennessee,  95°;  Washita,  Arkansas,  140°  to  156°;  San 
Bernardino  Hot  Springs,  California,  108°  to  172°;  Las  Vegas,  New 
Mexico,  110°  to  140°. 

The  volmne  of  discharge  shown  by  mineral  springs  is  quite  vari- 
able.  The  famous  Orange  Spring  of  Florida  discharges  5,055,000 
gallons  per  hour,  while  others  are  as  follows:  Champion  Springs, 
Saratoga,  New  York,  2500  gallons;  Roanoke  Red  Sulphur  Springs, 
Virginia,  1278  gallons;  Warm  Sulphur  Springs,  Bath,  Virginia, 
360,000  gallons;  Glen  Springs,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  45,000 
gallons. 

While  a  classification  of  mineral  waters  may  be  geographic,  geo- 
logic, therapeutic,  or  chemical,  that  prepared  by  A.  C.  Peale  is 
perhaps  as  satisfactory  as  any.  He  subdivides  mineral  waters  into 
the  following  classes:  — 

•Alkaline 

Alkaline-saline   JSulphated 


[Muriated 

Saline    .    .    .   JSulphated 

L  Munated 


Sodio 
Lithio 
Potassio 
Calcic 
Ma^esio 
Chalybeate 
^  Aluminous 


Acid 


Sulphated 

Muriated 

Siliceous       f  Sulphated 


I  Muriated 

The  springs  falling  in  the  above  groups  may  be  either  thermal  or 
nonthermal,  and  may  be  either  free  from  gas  or  contain  CO2,  H2S, 
N,  or  CH4.   * 

Other  classifications  will  be  found  in  references. 

Most  mineral  water  classifications  are  unsatisfactory,  partly  for  the 
reason  that,  although  they  give  the  important  salt  present  in  eaoh  class, 
they  do  not  give  the  amount,  a  matter  of  some  importance.  Thus  it  has 
been  pointed  out  for  example  that  two  mineral  waters  might  contain,  re- 
spectively, 250  and  2000  parts  per  million  of  mineral  matter  of  the  same 
relative  composition,  and  would  therefore  fall  in  the  same  class.  Both 
might  be  carbonated,  aodic,  calcic^  muriated,  alkaline^aaline.  Now  the 
former  would  be  satisfactory,  but  the  latter  would  not  only  be  too  hard  for 
household  uses,  but  would  contain  so  much  salt  as  to  give  it  a  decided  taste. 

Again,  it  is  important  in  some  cases  to  know  the  probable  combinations 
present.    To  a  physician  it  is  immaterial  to  know  whether  sulphates  present 
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are  those  of  sodium  or  mae:De3ium,  aiace  they  have  similar  medicinal  effects. 
The  engineer  must  know  which,  as  the  former  is  harmlesa,  while  the  latt«r 
forms  boiler  scale. 

Distribution  of  Mineral  Watere  in  the  United  States.  —  There 
are,  accordii^  to  Peale,  between  eight  and  ten  thousand  mineral 
sprinf^  ia  the  United  States,  and  of  thia  number  695  reported  pro- 
duction, 1908,  The  majority  of  the  commercially  valuable  mineral 
aprings  are  located  in  the  eastern  United  States  and  Mississippi 
Valley.  West  of  the  lOlst  meridian  they  are  confined  chiefly  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  No  thermal  springs  are  known  in  the  New 
England  states.  Among  the  American  springs,  those  at  Saratc^a, 
New  York,  have  an  international  reputation,  and  compare  well 
with  many  of  the  foreign  ones.  Others  of  importance  are  the  Hot 
Springs  of  Virginia  and  the  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas. 

The  following  table  contains  the  analyses  of  several  types  of 
mineral  waters  from  the  United  States:  — 


Analyses  of  American  Min 


u  Waters 


i>l 

, 

M  1 
^1 

Cauiicu.  ConnTTDEina 

I^J 

m  . 

-K 

i6 

W^ 

ir 

1 

III 

m 

CO  3 

6"to 

u    » 

»  c 

CBH 

"iS:' 

"X 

^ 

"i-r 

Sodium  carbonate    .     . 

Sodium   bicarbonate     . 

10.77 

8.75 

Sodium  sulphate     '.     . 
Calcium  Rarbonate  .     , 

5.22 

|T.. 

Magnesium  carbonate  . 

Calcium  bicarbonate    , 

143.40 

41,32 

12.66 

Magnesium  bicarbonate 

121.76 

29.34 

Lithium  bicarbonat*    . 

4.76 

Iron  bicarbonate      .     , 

.34 

3.00 

2.17 

.04 

Magnesium  sulphate    . 

2.15 

18.96 

Potaasium  sulphate     . 
Sodium  chloride  .     .     . 

.89 

1.38 

400.44 

166.81 

.33 

27.34 

M 

Potassium  chloride  .     . 

8.05 

1.1« 

1.57 

Sodium  bromide  .     .     . 

8.56 

Sodium  iodide    .     .     . 

.14 

4.67 

SUiea 

.84 

.53 

1.72 

.38 

.45 

2.51 

.74 

Calcium  sulphate    .     . 

— 

14.53 

2.54 

96.64 

— 

— 

Production  of  Mineral  Waters.  —  The  production  of  mineral 
waters  in  the  United  States  for  the  last  five  years  was  as  follows;  — 
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Production  of  Mineral  Water  in  the  United  States,  1910-J914 


YSAR 

Commercial 
Sprinqs 

Gallonb  Sold 

Value 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

709 
732 
746 
838 
829 

62,030.125 
63.788.552 
62.281.201 
57,867,399 
54.358,466 

$6,357,590 
6.837,888 
6,615,671 
5,631.391 
4.892,328 

Rank  of  States  Based  on  Springs  Reporting,  on  Quantity  Sold,  and 

ON  Value  op  Output,  1914 


Rank 

Number  of 

Springs 
Rbportinq 

Quantity 
Sold 

Value  of 

Medicinal 

Waters 

Value  of 

Table 

Waters 

Total 
Value 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

;i 

10 

New  York 

Massachusetts 

Vir^nia 

California 

Pennsylvania 

Connecticut 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Texas 

Maine 

New  York 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

(3hio 

Massachusett  f 

Virginia 

Pennsylvania 

Connecticut 

California 
Illinois 

California 

Indiana 

Virginia 

Texas 

Maine 

Wisconsin 

Arkansas 

New  York 

Missouri 
Kansas 

New  York 

Wisconsin 

California 

Maine 

Pennsylvania 

Minnesota 

Virginia   ' 

Massachusetts 

New  Jersey 
Connecticut 

New  York 

Wisconsin 

California 

Maine 

Virginia 

Pennsylvania 

Minneosta 

Massachusett! 

New  Jersey 
Ohio 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


ORE   DEPOSITS 


Definitioii.  —  The  term  ore  deposits  is  applied  to  concentrations 
of  economically  valuable  metalliferous  minerals  found  in  the  earth's 
crust,  while  under  the  term  ore  are  included  those  portions  of  the 
ore  deposit  of  which  the  metallic  minerals  form  a  sufficiently  large 
proportion  and  are  in  the  proper  combination  to  make  their  extrac- 
tion possible  and  profitable.  The  term  ore  minergl  can  be  applied 
to  those  minerals  carrying  the  desired  metallic  elements  which 
occur  within  the  deposit.  These  ore  minerals  may  in  some  cases 
make  up  the  entire  mass  of  the  ore. 

A  metalliferous  mineral  or  rock  might  therefore  not  be  an  ore  at 
the  present  day,  but  become  so  at  a  later  date,  because  improved 
methods  of  treatment  or  other  conditions  rendered  the  extraction 
of  its  metallic  contents  profitable. 

A  few  metallic  minerals  serving  as  ore  minerals,  such  as  gold, 
copper,  platinum,  and  mercury,  sometimes  occur  in  a  native  condi- 
tion; but  in  most  cases  the  metal  is  combined  with  other  elements, 
forming  sulphides,  oxides,  carbonates,  sulphates,  silicates,  chlor- 
ides, phosphates,  or  rarer  compounds,  the  first  five  of  these 
being  the  most  numerous.  A  deposit  may  contain  the  ore  minerals 
of  one  or  several  metals,  and  there  may  also  be  several  compounds 
of  the  same  metal  present. 

Gangue  Minerals.  —  Associated  with  the  economically  valuable 
metallic  minerals  there  are  usually  certain  common  ones,  of  metallic 
or  non-metallic  character,  which  carry  no  values  worth  extracting. 
These  are  termed  the  gan(rue  minerals'  They  often  form  masses 
in  the  ore  deposit  which  can  be  avoided  or  thrown  out  in  mining, 
but  at  other  times  they  are  so  intermixed  with  the  valuable  metal- 
liferous minerals  that  the  ore  is  crushed  and  the  two  separated 
by  special  methods. 

Quartz  is  the  most  abundant  gangue  mineral,  but  calcite,  barite, 
fluorite,  and  siderite  are  also  common,  while  dolomite,  hornblende, 
pyroxene,  feldspar,  rhodochrosite,  etc.,  are  found  in  some  ore  bodies. 
X  429 
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Origin  of  Ore  Bodies.  —  The  fact  that  ores  form  masses  of  greater 
or  less  concentration  is  explainable  in  two  ways :  either  they  have 
been' formed  at  the  same  time  as  the  inclosing  rock  (contemvorar 
ft£(2U&or  syngenetic) ;  or  else  they  have  been  formed  by  a  process  of 
concentration  at  a  later  date  (subseauerU  or  epigenetic).  The  first 
theory  is  found  to  be  applicable  to  some  ores  in  igneous  ro'^ks, 
and  to  some  sedimentary  ones,  while  the  second  applies  to  most 
ore  deposits,  regardless  of  the  character  of  the  inclosing  rock. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this,  however,  that  the  origin  of  all 
known  ore  bodies  has  been  definitely  settled,  for  a  strong  difference 
of  opinion  sometimes  exists  among  geologists  regarding  the  same 
deposit,  and  some  have  been  placed  first  in  one  class  and  then  in 
another;  but  with  all  this  shifting  the  number  of  occurrences 
falling  in  the  syngenetic  class  has  increased  considerably  and  now 
includes  some  large  and  important  ore  deposits. 

Syngenetic  Deposits.  —  These  may  be  divided  into  two  groups, 
viz.  those  of  magmatic  ongm,  and  those  of  sedimentary  origm^ 
"  Magmatic  Segregations^  (2, 4,13, 21,  52-60).  —  Under  this  head- 
ing  is  included  a  small  class  of  deposits,  whose  intimate  associa- 
tion with  igneous  rocks  proves  beyond  doubt  that  they  have  been 
derived  from  the  igneous  magma  by  a  process  of  segregation  dur- 
ing their  crystallization  from  it. 

These  separations  generally  take  place  during  the  early  stages 
of  cooling,  and  form  the  first  of  a  series  of  minerals,  usually  crystal- 
izing  out  in  a  somewhat  definite  order. 

The  order  of  crystallization  stated  by  Rosenbiisch,  and  which  applies 
especially  to  granitic  and  dioritic  rocks,  there  being  some  exceptions  for  more 
basic  ones,  is  as  follows:  1.  Iron  ores  and  accessory  constituents  (magnetite, 
hematite,  ilmenite,  apatite,  zircon,  spinel,  titanite,  etc.);  2.  Ferromagnesian 
silicates  (olivine,  pyroxene,  amphibole,  mica,  etc.);  3.  Feldspathic  constit- 
uents (feldspars  and  feldspat holds,  including  leucite,  nephelite,  sodalite,  etc.); 
4.  Free  silica  (quartz). 

We  see  then  that  the  crystallizations  show  an  order  of  decreasing  basicity. 
Moreover,  if  the  magma  contains  water,  this  is  retained  in  part  in  the  still 
fluid  or  molten  part,  so  that  finally  we  may  have  a  mixture  of  silica,  possibly 
some  alkalies,  water  and  other  minerahzers  (fluorine,  boron,  etc.). 

Separations  of  the  heavy  metals  appear  to  be  characteristic 
of  igneous  magmas  deficient  in  acid-forming  constituents,  but  this 
is  not  surprising,  for  a  consideration  of  the  composition  of  igneous 

^Tolman  and  Rogers  (Stamford  Univ.  Puhrn.,  1916)  have  recently  suggested 
that  in  the  case  of  magmatic  sulphides,  these  were  the  last  mineral  of  the  mag- 
matic period  to  separate  out,  and  cut  the  earlier  silicates.  They  would  extend 
this  view  to  magmatic  oxide  ores  also. 
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rocks  shows  us  that  aince  the  basicity  of  an  eruptive  rock  depends 
partly  on  the  percentage  of  the  oxidea  of  heavy  metals,  the  basic 
ones  are  more  apt  to  yield  nu^matic  separations  than  the  acid  ones. 
In  some  cases,  however,  metallic  concentrations  occur  in  acid 
rocks. 

In  these  segregations  it  is  seen  that  the  metallic  minerals  which 
have  gathered  together  to  form  the  ore  deposits  are  simply  common 
accessory,  and  not  important,  constituents  of  the  igneous  rocks. 
That  is,  the  ore  body  and  the  country  rock  contain  the  same  min- 
erals, but  the  relative  abundance  of  the  silicates  and  metallic 


minerals  is  reversed.  As  an  example:  the  average  percentage 
of  chromium  in  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  is  about  .01  per  cent. 
In  a  peridotite  magma  it  forms  about  .2  per  cent,  but  in  segrega- 
tions within  the  magma  we  find  40  to  60  per  cent  Cr208. 

Where  the  metallic  minerals  crystallize  out  and  segregate, 
the  ore  body  forms  a  portion  of  the  igneous  mass,  and  usually 
grades  off  into  it,  but  in  some  cases  the  ore  minerals  have  not  only 
become  differentiated  from  the  parent  magma,  but  this  separated 
portion  has  been  forced  up  from  below,  independent  of  the  rest 
of  the  igneous  mass,  thus  forming  a  true  dike. 

The  end  products  in  the  cooling  of  a  magma,  which  crystallize 
out  as  pegmatite  dikes  or  quartz  veins,  may  sometimes  carry 
metals,  such  as  tin  (North  Carolina)  or  gold  (Silver  Peak,  Nev.) 
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and  these  are  likewise  regarded  by  some  as  magmatic  syngenetic 
deposits. 

Ores  formed  by  magmatic  segregation  show  a  er>'stalline  text- 
ure (Fig.  164),  usually  of  coarse,  but  sometimes  fine,  grain. 
Porphyritic  texture  is  sometimes  developed  in  these  deposits, 
the  phenocrysts  being  ore  minerals.  Graphic  inter-growths  may 
occur,  and  while  some  believe  it  indicates  that  the  magma  con- 
tained a  eutectic  mixture  of  two  minerals  which  crystallized  at 
the  same  time,  this  view  is  not  held  by  all  geologists. 

Form  of  Magmatic  Ore  Bodies.  —  Ore  deposits  formed  by 
magmatic  segregation  not  only  show  a  varying  degree  of  con- 
centration, but  vary  greatly  in  their  size  and  form.  Some 
exhibit  vast  dimensions,  as  the  Scandinavian  iron  ore  deposits 
of  Kirunavara  and  Luossavara  (Fig.  .162);  indeed,  , these  are 
much  larger  than  any  of  this  type  known  in  North  America, 
•  the  nearest  approach  to  them  being  the  nickel  deposits  of  Sud- 
bury-Ontario. 

Magmatically  segregated  ore  bodies  may  occur :  (iXjaaJuegUs.. 
larly  distributed  deposits,  which  show  a  trangtion  into_theL^sug— 
Touia3ingTgiie^s[roc^^ 

oils  roCk,  burijdng  mainly  withintKeTOriuei  arKTseiiffin^  tongue 
out  mto  either;  or  j^^^as^ikef^  in  thp  igri^y^^  ronl^.  In  the  latter 
case  they  might  be  regarded  as  very  basic  segregations,  which  have 
been  forced  up  from  below,  subsequent  to  the  intrusion  of  the  basic 
rock  itself.     (See  Iron  ore,  Wyoming.) 

As  stated  above,  the  number  of  ore  deposits  formed  by  magmatic 
segregation  is  small  in  number,  but  the  following  types  can  probably 
be  referred  to  this  class : 

1.  Titaniferous  iron  ores  in  basic  and  intermediate  eruptives 
(Adirondacks,  New  York,  Iron  Mountain,  Wyoming,  etc.),  and 
perhaps  some  iron  ores  in  acid  eruptives  (Mineville,  New  York). 

2.  Chromite  in  peridotites  and  the  secondary  serpentines. 

3.  Some  sulphide  ores  (Sudbury,  Ontario,  and  Lancaster,  Penn- 

sylvania) (?). 

4.  Nickel-iron  ores  in  eruptive  rocks  (no  value). 

5.  Platiniun  in  basic  eruptives  (no  value). 

6.  Tin  ores  in  some  pegmatites  (South  Carolina). 

7.  Some  gold  ores  in  quartz  veins  (Silver  Peak,  Nevada).^ 
Syngenetic  Deposits  cf  Sedixnentaiy  Oii|in.  —  If  ores  in  sedi- 
mentary rocks  are  of  contemporaneous  origin  they  must  have  been 

^  These  would  be  referred  to  the  deeper  vein  sone  by  some. 
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formed  at  the  same  time  as  the  rock  in  which  they  occur,  the 
process  being  either  a  chemical  or  mechanical  one,  similar  to  that 
by  which  the  different  kinds  of  stratified  rocks  have  been  formed. 

Two  classes  mip;ht  hfi  Tfir^fni^'^'^j  ^^^     fV^    i'nt^r«t.ra.tifipd  dftposi^Sj 

and  (2)  surficial  deposits  or  placers. 

In^stratified  sedimentary  deposits.  —  These  may  have  originated 
by  processes  analogous  to  those  which  have  formed  the  inclosing 
rocks.  Some  may  have  accumulated  by  precipitation  from  sea 
water  or  fresh  water,  a  process  which  is  going  on  even  at  the  present 
day,  as  shown  by  the  deposition  of  limonite  in  ponds,  or  the  forma- 
tion of  nodules  of  Umonite,  pyrite^  or  manganese  on  the  ocean  bot- 
tom. 

Others  may  be  of  mechanical  origin,  the  grains  of  metallic 
minerals  having  been  set  free  by  disintegration  of  rocks  on  the  land, 
and  the  particles  later  becoming  segregated,  as  in  the  case  of  magne- 
tite sands,  formed  along  the  beaches  by  wave  action^-  Both  types 
may  be  subsequently  covered  up  by  other  sediments,  or  in  rarer 
cases  by  igneous  flows. 

Sedimentary  deposits  of  the  two  types  just  mentioned  are  of 
tabular  form,  and  thin  out  horizontally  in  all  directions,  but  many 
of  them  are  of  great  extent  and  even  of  curiously  uniform  char- 
acter, as  for  example  the  Clinton  ores  of  the  eastern  United  States 
(p.  538),  the  bedded  limonites  of  France  and  Germany  (p.  656) 
or  the  hematite  of  Newfoundland  (p.  646).  They  are  sometimes 
sharply  separated  from  the  inclosing  recks,  or  at  others  grade  into 
them.  Further  characteristics  to  be  noted  are  the  absence  of 
fragments  of  the  overlying  country  rock  in  the  ore  and  of  veinlets 
branching  off  from  the  bed.  If  folding  of  the  rocks  has  occurred, 
the  beds  follow  the  folds.  Sedimentary  deposits  are  occasionally 
enriched  by  water  circulating  through  the  beds  and  causing  a 
concentration  of  the  contents,  either  by  removal  of  soluble  ele- 
ments, addition  of  metallic  compounds  or  rearrangement  of  those 
present.  Syngenetic  bedded  deposits  often  show  a  fine-grained 
texture.  In  cases  they  are  oolitic  or  even  fossiliferous,  the  metal- 
lic minerals  in  part  replacing  the  fossils.  Some  may  show  finely 
crystalline  quartz  and  ^rlso  finely  crystalline  secondary  minerals. 

JPlacer  dej>osits^ — This  term  is  applied  to  depoats  of  gravel, 
sand,  or  even  clay,  containing  heavy  metallic  minerals  like  gold, 
cassiterite,  platinum,  etc.,  concentrated  usually  by  mechanical 
agents  such  as  streams,  waves  or  wind. 

When  the  products  of  rock  decay  are  washed  down  the  slopes 
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and  into  the  streams,  the  lighter  material  is  carried  ofif  to  sea,  while 
the  heavier  particles  such  as  pebbles  and  metallic  mineral  grains 
remain  behind  in  the  stream  channels.  The  metallic  fragments 
by  reason  of  their  higher  specific  gravity  settle  to  the  bottom  of 
the  channel;  and  all  become  more  or  less  romided  by  the  rubbing 
action  they  are  subjected  to  while  being  moved  along  by  the  stream 
current. 

Placer  deposits  may  also  be  formed  along  beaches  by  wave 
action,  while  a  rare  type  are  those  which  originate  in  dry  climates 
by  the  disintegration  of  rock,  little  of  the  material  being  removed, 
except  sandy  particles  which  are  blown  away  by  the  wind.  A 
somewhat  special  type,  called  dwial  placers,  originates  by  the 
weathering  of  gold-bearing  rocks,  the  residual  products  remaining 
at  the  point  of  origin,  or  migrating  a  short  distance  down  grade. 
The  gold  in  these  is  rough  and  angular.  Eluvial  placers  are  known 
in  the  southern  Appalachians. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  one  must  not  get  the  idea 
that  placer  deposits  did  not  form  in  the  past,  for  they  did,  and  are 
known  to  exist  in  sedimentary  formations  as  far  back  as  the 
Cambrian.     (See  Gold,  South  Dakota.) 

Epigenetic  Ore  Deposits.  —  These,  as  previously  stated,  are  of 
later  age  than  the  inclosing  rock.  In  other  words,  they  haye  been 
concentrated  in  the  rocks  by  natural  processes. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  this  it  is  necessary  to  show:  (1)  the 
source  of  the  metals  found  in  the  rocks;  (2)  the  existence  of  a  car- 
rier which  could  transport  the  metals, in  solution  probably;  and  (3) 
the  existence  of  conditions  favorable  to  the  precipitation  of  the  ore. 

Occtirrence  of  Metals  in  the  Rocks.  —  It  is  well  known  that 
metallic  minerals  in  small  quantities  are  widely  distributed,  in  both 
igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks.  Sandberger  (18),  for  example, 
iias  shown  by  analyses  the  presence  of  nickel,  copper,  lead,  tin, 
and  cobalt  in  such  minerals  as  hornblende,  olivine^  and  mica;  and 
Curtis  has  found  traces  of  silver,  gold,  and  lead  in  the  quartz-por- 
phyries at  Eureka,  Nevada,*  and  silver,  arsenic,  lead,  copper, 
and  gold  in  the  granite  at  Steamboat  Springs,  Nevada.^  Grout  ^ 
found  .029  per  cent  copper  in  Keweenawan  traps  of  Minnesota, 
Vhile  Lewis*  recorded  .025  per  cent  CuO  in  the  New  Jersey  dia- 

*  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Mon.  VII:  80. 
«/6irf..  Mon.  XIII:  360. 

•  Econ.  Geol..  V:  471.  1910. 
*2bid.,  II:  242,  1907. 
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base.  Winslow  has  pointed  out  the  presence  of  small  quantities 
of  lead  and  zinc  in  the  limestones  of  Missouri  and  Wisconsin  (see 
lead  and  zinc  references),  and  Wagoner  has  made  similalr  tests  on 
California  sediments  (172).  Since,  however,  the  sediments  were 
originally  derived  from  the  igneous  rocks,  it  follows  that  the 
latter  must  be  the  original  source  of  the  minerals.^  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  even  in  the  igneous  rocks  the  metals  are  not  impar- 
tially distributed,  but  that  certain  metals  seem  to  favor  certain 
rocks.^  Thus  iron,  manganese,  nickel,  cobalt,  chromium,  and 
platinum,  seem  to  favor  basic  rocks;  while  tin,  tungsten,  and  some 
rarer  metals  favor, the  acid  ones.  Titanium  has  been  found  in 
both  acid  and  basic. 

While  the  occurrence  of  metallic  minerals  in  the  rocks  of  the 
earth's  crust  is  widely  recognized,  few,  perhaps,  realize  the  small 
percentage  existing  outside  of  those  concentrated  portions,  the 
ore  deposits;  and  the  following  table,  showing  the  average  com- 
position of  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust,^  will  serve  to  emphasize 
.this  point: 

Oxygen 47.29  Manganese 078 

Sflicon. 28.02  Sulphur laS 

Aluminum     ......      7.96  Barium 092 

Iron 4.56  Chromium 033 

Calciiun 3.47  Nickel 020 

Magnesium 2.29  Lithium 004 

Potassium 2.47  Chlorine .     .063 

Sodium 2.60  Fluorine 10 

Titanium 46  Zirconium 017 

Hydrogen 16  Vanadium 017 

Carbon 13  Stiontium  . 033 

Phosphoius 13 

An  examination  of  the  above  figures  shows  that,  of  some  twenty 
metals  that  are  of  importance  to  us  for  daily  use,  only  five,  viz. 
aluminum,  iron,  manganese,  chromium,  and  nickel,  are  included 
in  the  above  list,  and  that  the  others  must  be  present  in  amounts 
of  less  than  .01  per  cent. 

Professor  Vogt  *  has  endeavored  to  estimate  the  approximate 
average  amount  present  of  other  important  (economically)  metals, 

1  For  a  most  interesting  discussion  of  this  see  Siebenthal,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sury.« 
Bull.  606:  67.  1915. 

*  De  Launay,  Ann.  d.  Min.,  Aug.,  1897. 

»  Clarke,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  616:  27.  1916. 

^  Zeitschr.  prak.  Geol.,  July  and  Sept.,  1898. 
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not  included  in  the  table  on  page  435.  According  to  him,  the 
percentage  amount  of  tin,  zinc,  and  lead  is  expressed  by  a  digit 
in  the  third  or  fourth  decimal  place,  copper  in  fourth  or  fifth, 
silver  in  sixth  or  seventh,  gold  and  platinum  in  seventh  or  eighth. 
Mercury  would  show  a  slightly  larger  percentage  than  silver,  and 
arsenic,  antimony,  molybdenum,  and  tungsten,  between  copper 
and  silver.  Bismuth,  selenium,  and  tellurium  would  be  placed 
between  silver  and  gold  in  the  list. 

Lindgren  (13)  differs  somewhat  from  Vogt,  and  would  place  the 
percentage  of  copper  at  .01  to  .005,  zinc  at  .004  per  cent  and  lead 
at  .002  per  cent.  He  suggests  that  silver  may  constitute  .00001 
per  cent  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  gold  .0000005  per  cent. 

As  actual  examples  of  the  amounts  present,  we  may  quote  the 
following  determinations  made  on  eruptive  rocks  from  several 
localities: — 


Metal 


Copper 

Copper 

I^ad 

Lead 

Zinc 

Silver 

Silver 

Gold 

Gold 


Pbb  cent 


.009 

.029 

.0011 

.004 

.009 

.00007 

.00016 

.00002 

.00004 


LOCAUTT 


Missouri 
Minnesota 
Colorado 
Missouri 
Missouii 
Leadville,  Colo. 
Eureka,  Nev. 
Eureka,  Nev. 
Owyhee  Co.,  Ido. 


It  is  quite  evident  that  the  percentage  of  metal  normally  dis- 
tributed in  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust,  as  indicated  above,  is 
far  too  low  to  be  regarded  as  workable  ore,  for,  in  order  to  be  classed 
as  such,  the  rock  must  contain  at  least  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  metal,  which  varies  not  only  with  the  metal,  but  even  with 
the  same  one  under  different  conditions,  such  as  location  and 
nature  of  ore. 

Iron  ores,  for  example,  especially  low-grade  ones,  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully worked,  unless  favorably  located;  whereas  gold  ores, 
being  of  higher  unit  value,  are  much  less  affected  by  this  factor. 
Again,  the  nature  of  the  ore  has  to  be  considered,  some  being  quite 
easily  treated,  but  others  less  so,  and  here  the  manner  of  associa^ 
tion  comes  into  consideration.    Thus  the  presence  of  copper  or 
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lead  may  facilitate  the  extraction  of  gold  and  silver,  while  zinc 
hinders  it.  Lastly,  with  changed  conditions,  a  rock  which  was 
formerly  of  no  economic  value  may  become  a  profitable  ore  to 
work,  partly  because  improved  methods  of  treatment  have 
lowered  the  cost  of  produc4iion.  The  quantity  of  metal  necessary 
in  an  ore  for  profitable  working  is  referred  to  under  "  Value  of 
Ores  "  in  this  chapter. 

Source  of  Water  in  the  Earth's  Crust  (142,  143,  145,  147,  152).  — 
Water  is  known  to  be  widely  but  not  uniformly  distributed  in 
the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  much  of  it  is  in  slow  but  con- 
stant circulation.  Geologists  admit  that  this  ground  water  has 
been  an  important  ore  carrier,  but  there  has  existed  a  strong 
difference  of  opinion,  regarding  its  source,  or  at  least  the  source 
of  that  portion  which  has  been  active  as  an  ore  carrier. 

Three  types  of  ground  water  are  recognized,  viz.  (1)  Meteoric, 
'2)  Connate  and  (.S)  Juvenile  or  maamatic. 

Meteoric  Water^  —  A  variable  portion  of  the  rain  falling  on  the 
earth's  surface  penetrates  the  pores  and  other  cavities  of  the 
regoiith  and  bed  rock,  forming  a  more  or  less  saturated  zone, 
whose  upper  limit  is  known  as  thft  watfir-tahh.  While  the  latter 
follows  in  a  general  way  the  surface  contours,  it  may  approach 
close  to  the  surface  under  the  valleys,  and  lie  at  a  greater  depth 
below  the  hUls.  In  moist  regions  the  average  depth  of  the  water 
table  is  shallow,  but  in  arid  regions  it  may  lie  deep,  sometimes 
2000  feet  or  more. 

Between  the  surface  and  the  water  tqKl^  jp  a  'w.f\r\f^  nf  H<>ar»^n,^i'ng 
pxidiziny;  waters,  as  well  as  one  containing  altered  rn^V^  f^r\(\ 
minerals.  This  zone  has  been  variQualy  ^allAH  t.ViA  i^qdose  region 
(Posepny),   bdt  of  weather?'^ g    fVfl"    Hise)    and   gatheri^p-g   gm?^ 


iFinch). 

Below  the  water  table,  the  meteoric  water  penetrates  to 
variable  but  probably  not  great  depths.  Some,  like  Van  Hise, 
believed  that  it  might  go  as  deep  as  cavities  existed,  in  other 
words  to  the  bottom  of  the  zone  of  fracture  or  cavities.  HoS- 
kins  figured  that  this  might  be  as  deep  as  10,000  meters,  but  the 
experiments  of  Adams  and  King  ^  indicated  that  it  may  be  even 
deeper. 

The  last  named,  in  their  experiments,  subjected  granite  cylinders  with  a 
.05-inch  hole  bored  through  them  to  a  pressure  of  96,000  pounds  per  square 
inch,  and  a  temperature  of  550°  C.for  70  hours,  without  producing  any  change 

^  Jour.  Geol.,  XX:  119.  1912. 
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in  the  opening.  The  pressure  corresponded  to  that  which  would  exist  at  a 
depth  of  15  mUes,  and  the  temperature  to  that  estimated  to  prevail  at  11  miles 
below  the  surface.  In  granitic  rocks  there  ore  cavities  might  exist  at  the 
above  mentioned  depth. 

There  seems  strong  doubt,  however,  as  to  whether  surface 
waters  penetrate  to  any  such  depth,  for  observations  in  mines  not 
only  indicate  frequently  a  decrease  in  water  with  depth,  but  the 
bottoms  of  some  deep  ones  are  dry  and  dusty. 

Finch  suggests  dividing  the  water  below  the  water  table  into 
two  zones.  The  upper  one  he  calls  the  discharge  zone,  and  in  this 
the  water  is  in  lateral  motion  toward  some  lower  discharge  level. 
The  lower  is  called  the  static  zone,  and  in  this  the  water  is  sta- 
tionary  or  nearly  so. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  outer 
part  of  the  earth's  crust,  the  amount  being  expressed  in  terms  of  thickness  of 
a  sheet  of  water  covering  the  earth's  surface.^ 

These  estimates  by  different  authors  are: 

Delesse,  1861,  7500  feet. 

Slichter,  1002,  3000-3500  feet. 

Chamberlin  and  Salisbuiy,  1903,  800  feet. 

Chamberlin  and  Salisbury,  1903,  1600  feet  (on  another  assumption). 

Van  Hise,  1904,  226  feet. 

Puller,  1906,  96  feet. 

The  later  estimates,  which  are  probably  more  exact,  indicate  a  rather 
shallow  depth,  and  indicate  the  impossibility  of  assuming  meteoric  .waters 
to  be  genetic  factors  in  the  formation  of  deep  veins. 

That  meteoric  waters  were  the  most  important,  if  not  the  only 
collecting  agents  of  ores,  was  advocated  by  many  of  the  earlier 
geologists,  including  J.  Le  Conte,^  F.  Posepny,^  and  L.  De  Launay,* 
while  in  recent  years  this  theory  of  ore  formations  has  been  strongly 
urged  by  Van  Hise  (12). 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  circulation  of  meteoric  waters  is 
quite  extensive,  and  it  plays  an  important  role  in  the  secondary 
concentration  of  ores,  by  downward-moving  solutions,  but  its 
effects  as  a  factor  in  the  primary  concentration  of  ore  deposits 
are  probably  unimportant  except  in  a  few  regions. 

Connate  Water  (147). — This  is  water  which  is  indigenous  to  the 
rocks  containing  it,  such  as  original  sea-water  in  a  sedimentary 

*  Fuller,  Water  Supply  Paper,  160:  59,  1906. 

•  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  July,  1883,  p.  1. 

'  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  XXIII,  p.  213. 

'  La  Recherche,  Captage,  et  Amdnagement  des  Soiirces  Thermo-Minerales. 
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3.  1. — Specimen  from  Moresnet,  Belgium.  showiDE  crustiEed  Btructure.  Light 
bands,  Bphalerite  (S):  Dark  bands,  pyrite  (Af):  Light  craioe.  galena  (G). 
(Frtrm  apecimen  in  Comdl  coUeetion.) 


Fia.  2.  —  Steambont  SpringB,  Nev.  The  nhito  deposit  is  silicpous  sinter  canying 
irercury  and  antimopy.  Steam  rises  from  numovus  fiasure*  whose  aides  an 
coated  with  sulphur  ayatals.     ^^i.  Bit*,  pAoto.) 
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rock  or  magmatic  water  in  an  igneous  rock.  In  the  former  it  is 
found  chiefly  in  sandstones  and  sands,  the  brines  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  and  some  other  formations  being  examples  of  it. 

Igneous  rocks  may  retain  some  of  their  magmatic  waters  on 
consolidation,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  changes 
which  go  on  in  them  after  solidification  depend  on  this  residual 
liquid  (13).  :  ,  '  '^ 

Submarine  lava  flows  may  absorb  ocean  water,  and  that  found 
in  some  deeply-buried  lava  flows,  as  those  of  the  Keweenaw  pen- 
insula of  Michigan,  may  be  of  this  nature.  Lane  (1  8),  in  his 
Lake  Superior  work,  has  called  attention  to  the  relatively  large 
calcium  chloride  content  of  the  copper-mine  waters  at  depths  of 
600  to  1600  feet,  and  believes  that  it  must  be  of  marine  origin. 
In  fact,  both  sodium  and  calcium  chlorides  are  in  evidence  with 
depth,  the  former  preponderating  at  first,  but  deeper  down  yield- 
ing to  the  latter. 

Mapmaiic  Water  (40,  75,  80,  83,  130,  145,  147,  152).  — The 
majority  of  geologists  now  believe  that  the  primary  concentra- 
tion of  ores  has  in  most  cases  been  performed  by  magmatic  waters. 

This  theory,  although  it  has  grown  greatly  in  recent  years, 
is  not  a  new  one,  for  it  was  suggested  by  Elie  de  Beaumont  as 
early  as  1850;^  but  its  full  significance  was  not  grasped  until 
some  years  later,  when  the  writings  of  Vogt^  (in  1894),  Spurr,^ 
Lindgren,  and  especially  Kemp  (80)  did  much  to  emphasize  its 
importance. 

The  general  theory  is  that  deeTvaeii.t^  niAflses  of  ipieous  rock 
have  digapeiatfid— w^ter  ^  well  as  other  gaseous  elements,  the 
water-  and  gas-filled  cavities  in  quartz  indicating  this.  In 
addition,'  there  may  also  be  chemically  combined  water.  As 
the  magma  solidified,  the  water  (probably  in  ga^ous  form)  was 
expelled,  carrying  along  dissolved  substances. 

Some  have  claimed,  of  course,  that  the  water  contained  within 
the  magma  may  have  come  from  external  sources  in  at  least  two 
ways  as  follows:  1.  By  infiltration  of  sea-water  to  the  igneous 
mass,  a  somewhat  unlikely  process,  as  the  heat  would  drive  it 
out.  2.  By  the  absorption  of  hydrated  rocks,  which  became 
engulfed  in  the  rising  magma  as  it  forced  its  wav  upward^  a 
phenomenon  regarding  which  field  evidence  is  lacking. 

»  Geol.  Soc.  France,  Bull.  TV:  1249. 

'  Zeitschr.  ftlr  prak.  Geol.  II.  ^ 

*  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  16th  Ann.  Rept.,  II. 
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One  thing  seems  certain;  and  that  is,  that  the  igneous  rocks 
give  off  wafer  in  vaporous  form  during  cooling.  Evidence  ( f 
its  presence  is  found  in  volcanic  emanations,  as  most  convincingly 
shown  by  Day  and*  Shepherd  (39),  by  the  analyses  published 
by  F.  C.  Lincohi  (40),  and  the  work  of  R.  T.  Chamberlin.^  As 
against  this  evidence  there  is  the  statement  of  P.  Brun  (37), 
based  on  possibly  insufficient  field  data,  that  water  is  not  given 
off  by  magmas. 

Many  of  the  points  brought  out  by  the  advocates  of  magmatic 
waters  as  oreAsoncentrating  agents  have  been  used  as  arguments 
against  the  possible  eflBciency  of  meteoric  ones.  These  include 
the  following:.  Meteoric  waters  do  not  reach  great  depths,  in  fact 
probably  not  more  than  2000  feet  or  sometimes  less  from  the 
surface,  and  when  they  do  penetrate  to  a  greater  distance,  it  is 
because  they  have  followed  some  fissure.  The  lower  levels  of 
many  deep  mines  are  so  dry  as  to  be  dusty.  Ores  have  been  con- 
centrated at  a  much  greater  depth  than  that  reached  by  surface 
waters.  It  is  perfectly  reasonable  to  regard  igneous  rocks  as 
an  important  source  of  water,  and  the  experiments  of  Daubree 
have  shown  that  a  molten  granite  contains  a  large  amount  of 
vapor  which  it  retains  while  at  great  depths,  but  gives  off  on 
approaching  the  surface  and  cooling. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  most  metalliferous  veins  are  found 
in  areas  of  igneous  rocks,  and  Lindgren  (see  Metallogenetic  Epochs 
on  a  later  page)  has  shown  that  in  the  case  of  the  gold  deposits 
of  North  America  the  periods  of  vein  formation  agreed  closely 
with  those  of  igneous  activity.  It  is  also  a  noteworthy  fact  that, 
with  the  exception  of  some  deposits  of  commoner  metals,  such  as 
some  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  ores  are  found  in  close  associa- 
tion with  igneous  intrusions,  which  seems  to  postulate  a  close 
connection  between  igneous  rocks  and  ore  deposits,  as  advocated 
by  such  authorities  as  Weed,  Kemp,  Lindgren,  and  Emmons. 
While  the  importance  of  magmatic  waters  as  agents  of  primary 
deposition  is  quite  generally  admitted,  it  is  true  that  the  metallif- 
erous minerals  as  originally  deposited  have  not  always  been 
suflSciently  concentrated  to  serve  as  ores,  but  they  have  become 
concentrated  at  a  later  date  by  meteoric  waters,  as  at  Bisbee, 
Arizona.  (See  Ransome,  under  copper  references.)  Posepny 
(84),  in  his  work  on  the  Genesis  of  Ore  Deposits,  distinguishes 
between  descending  surface  waters,  or  v<uio8e  circulations^  and 

^  Carnegie  Institution,  1008. 
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ascending  waters  from  great  depths.  It  is  the  former  that  have 
been  active  in  the  secondary  concentration  of  ores.    ' 

Composition  of  Ground  Waters  (5, 13, 140, 142, 147). — The  ground 
waters  show  a  variable  temperature  and  always  a  variable  quan- 
tity of  dissolved  matter. 

The  waters  of  sedimentary  rocks,  beyond  the  influence  of  igne- 
ous intrusions,  are  mainly  of  carbonate  character.  In  chloride 
waters,  sodium  and  calcium  are  prevalent,  and  even  calcium 
and  sulphate  ones  are  not  uncommon,  but  sodium  carbonate 
waters  are  rare  in  mining  regions.  The  waters  arfe  chiefly  cold, 
although  many  tepid  ones,  and  even  some  hot  ones  occur.  Both 
hydrogen  sulphide  and  carbon  dioxide  may  be  present  in  either 
hot  or  cold  waters. 

In  the  older  igneous  rocks,  where  the  effects  of  vulcanism  have 
subsided,  there  is  less  variation.  The  surface  waters  in  these, 
where  free  from  disturbing  influences,  are  of  the  calcium  car- 
bonate type,  but  may  often  show  sodium  chloride,  ferrous  and 
magnesium  carbonates,  and  even  much  silica.  If  the  rocks 
contain  pyrite,  sulphuric  acid  may  be  present  locally,  together 
with  sulphate  of  lime,  alumina  and  iron. 

Ascending  waters  in  igneous  rocks  of  recent  or  Tertiary  volcanic 
activity  are  often  tepid  or  hot.  They  may  carry  sodium  chloride, 
or  sodium  carbonate  with  carbon  dioxide. 

Mine  Waters  (110,  140,  146,  148).  —  These  are  usually  surface 
waters,  whose  composition  is  modified  by  the  presence  of  soluble 
salts  derived  from  the  decomposing  minerals  of  the  ore  body,  or 
igneous  sources.  They  may  therefore  contain  both  metallic  and 
non-metallic  elements,  and  show  the  power  of  water  to  transport 
different  elements  in  solution.  The  analyses  on  page  443  will 
serve  for  purposes  of  illustration. 

Metalliferous  Deposits  from  Springs  (i4l,  149,  150,  153). — 
The  composition  of  many  spring  waters  also  affords  further 
testimony  of  the  ability  of  underground  waters  to  serve  as  ore 
carriers.  Moreover,  occasional  examples  of  metalliferous  deposits 
now  being  formed  by  springs  are  sometimes  found  as  shown 
below. 

Weed  has  described  a  hot  spring  near  Boulder,  Montana  (153), 
which  is  depositing  auriferous  quartz,  and  the  deposit  is  pointed 
out  by  him  to  be  identical  with  silver-  and  gold-bearing  quartz 
veins  of  the  region  between  Butte  and  Helena,  Montana.  Of 
still  more  interest  is  the  collection,  by  evaporation,  of  copper 
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Analyses  of  Mine  Watbbb 
(Parts  per  million) 
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10:6 

36.4 
tr. 

37.4 
12.25 
0.4 
0.8 


tr. 
0.2 

0.7 


tr. 
37.2 


IV 


2039.51 
8.16 


13.80 
70.0 
106.27 


187.15 

93.50 

3.12 

155.58 


77.05 
49.66 

164.82 


3.44 


I.  Green  Mountain  Mine,  Butte,  Mont.,  220-foot  level  fissu-e  in  granite, 
remote  from  known  veins;  II.  St.  Lawrence  Mine,  Butte,  Mont.;  III.  Geyser 
Mine,  Custer  Co.,  Col.;  IV.  Stanley  Mine,  Idaho  Springs,  Col.  All  quoted 
by  Emmons,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  529,  pp.  60,  62  and  63,  1913. 

from  certain  Javan  hot  springs;  in  which  the  metal  occurs  as 
iodide  of  copper.^ 

Lindgren  has  also  recently  called  attention  to  the  occurrence 
of  certain  mineral  springs  near  Ojo  Caliente,  New  Mexico  (150), 
whose  strongly  alkaline  water  contains  much  sodium  carbonate 
as  well  as  fluorine,  boron,  and  barium,  the  last  being  present  in 
considerable  amount. 

The  pre-Cambrian  gneiss  near  by  contains  veinlets  of  colorless 

^Stevens,  Copper  Handbook,  IV:  156,  1904. 
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fluorite,  probably  deposited  when  the  spring  waters  issued  at  a 
higher  level.  Higher  up  the  slope  is  a  narrow  vein,  carrying  small 
amounts  of  gold  and  silver  in  a  gangue  of  colorless  fluorite  and 
some  barite,  and  capped  by  a  calcareous  tufa.  The  latter  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  deposited  at  the  surface  while  the  fluorite 
was  precipitated  farther  down  in  the  vein  fissure. 

At  Steamboat  Springs,  Nev.,  the  hot  chloride  waters  are  deposit- 
ing siliceous  sinter  (Plate  XXXIX,  Fig.  2),  which  contains  mer- 
cury and  antimony  in  small  amounts,  while  stibnite  crystals  have 
been  found  in  some  of  the  spring  basins. 

Mode  of  Concentration.  —  yr^nj  whfl,ti  iiqq  v>Aon  aqi'H  ftt^^^vA  wa 
see  that  water  is  not  only  widely  distributed  in  the  rocks,  but  also 
serves  as  a  carrier  of  mineral  mi^tf^r  It  is,  therefore,  an  impor- 
iant  concentrating  agent,  w^ntl^Yfr  itff  ?^urf^  While  cold  water, 
free  from  impurities,  has  comparatively  little  solvent  power, 
the  presence  of  acids  or  alkalies  materially  increases  its  solvent 
capacity,  while  heat  and  pressure  have  also  a  great  influence. 

Before  considering  the  causes  governing  the  precipitation  of 
ore  minerals  in  cavities  or  solid  rocks,  we  may  turn  to  a  discussion 
of  the  deposits  formed  by  waters  of  magmatic  origin. 

Deposits  from  Magmatic  Emanations.  —  Under  magmatic  ema- 
nations are  included  gases,  vapors,  or  liquids,  given  off  by  molten 
magmas  during  cooling. 

These  emanations  (37HW)),  may  be  determined  from  those 
actually  in  process  of  emission  from  cooling  igneous  magmas,  or 
from  those  which  remain  imprisoned  in  the  rocks. 

As  evidence  of  the  variety  of  the  former  we  may  list  the  following  ema- 
nations identified  at  two  well-known  volcanoes: 

Vulcano,  S,  Te,  As,S,,  BjO,,  NaCl,  NH4CI,  FeCla,  Na^SO*  CaSO*,  liCSOOa, 
AUCSO-,),,  Tl,  Rb,  Ce,  Co,  Zn,  Sn,  Bi,  Pb,  Cu,  I,  P. 

Vesuvius,  1895.  HCl,  SO,,  HaS,  COj,  S,  CaSO*,  iron  and  copper  chlorides, 
NaCl,  KCl,  Na,S04,  KjS04,  NH4CI,  CuO,  Ferf),,  Se,  HF,  HBr,  NaHCO,. 

The  springs  of  Carlsbad,  Bohemia,  which  are  supposed  to  be  of  magmatic 
derivation  show  COj  and  salts  of  the  elements  CI,  F,  B,  P,  S,  Se,  Tl,  Rb,  Cs, 
As,  Sb,  Zn,  Na,  K,  Li,  Ca,  Mg,  Sr,  Ba,  Fe,  Mn,  Al  and  Si. 

In  order  to  point  out  more  clearly  the  several  processes  by  which 
ores  may  be  deposited  from  magmatic  emanations  it  may  be  well 
to  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  molten  magma  and  consider  certain 
changes  which  take  place  during  the  period  referred  to. 

A  study  of  large  intrusive  masses  has  shown  us  that  the  molten 
mass  after  coming  to  rest  sometimes  tends  to  separate  into  two 
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parts,  the  one  basic,  the  other  acid,  with  a  gtadational  zone  be- 
tween. The  acid  portion  may  be  either  the  outer  or  central  part 
of  the  mass. 

A  segregation  of  metallic  minerals  may  occur,  even  if  the 
magma  as  a  whole  does  not  split  up.  But  whether  or  not  such 
a  dififerentiation  occurs,  the  molten  magma,  after  coming  to  rest, 
will  cool  first  in  its  outer  and  upper  portion,  the  contraction  inci- 
dent to  solidification  causing  numerous  fractures.  Into  these  there 
may  be  forced  molten  rock  from  the  still  uncooled  lower  portions 
of  the  mass,  or  water  and  gases  forced  out  of  the  solidifying  parts 
of  the  magma.  This  water,  however,  must  be  in  a  vaporous  form, 
because  the  heat  is  imdoubtedly  sufficiently  great  to  raise  its  tem- 
perature above  the  critical  point,  and  the  pressure  is  likewise  heavy. 
In  many  cases  no  doubt  the  fissiu^e  may  become  filled  by  a  mixture 
of  water  and  magma,  the  former  in  such  excess  that  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  this  should  be  called  an  igneous  fusion,  or  a 
watery  solution,  for  under  pressure  water  can  mix  with  a  magma 
in  all  proportions,  giving  us  a  series  of  mixtures,  with  a  fused  mass 
at  one  end  and  a  hot  solution  at  the  other. 

Many  magmas  in  cooling  give  ofif  mixtures  of  watery  vapors 
and  gases  (such  as  fluorine,  boron,  etc.) ;  and  these  before  leaving 
the  igneous  mass  no  doubt  extract  metallic  or  other  elements  and 
carry  them  along,  only  to  deposit  them  later,  either  in  the  outer 
parts  of  the  cracks  in  the  border  of  the  intrusion  or  in  the  surround- 
ing rocks. 

As  these  emanations  from  the  magma  get  farther  away  from  it, 
where  temperature  and  pressure  are  less,  the  watery  vapors  con- 
dense, and  these  hot  solutions  (magmatic  or  juvenile  waters)  grad- 
ually work  their  way  towards  the  surface,  sometimea  reaching  it, 
and  flowing  out  as  hot  springs. 

It  is  possible  and  indeed  probable  that  as  they  reach  shallower 
depths  they  may  become  more  or  less  mixed  with  meteoric  waters. 

These  magmatic  emanations  with  their  burden  of  mineral  matter 
may  not  only  deposit  this  at  a  varying  distance  from  the  intrusive, 
but  they  in  many  cases  often  attack  the  rocks  through  which  they 
pass,  altering  them  to  a  marked  degree,  and  in  addition  dissolve 
materials  from  the  rocks  they  permeate. 

The  kind  of  materials  deposited  and  the  character  of  the  altera- 
tion depend  to  a  large  degree  upon  physical  conditions,  primarily 
temperature  and  pressure. 

If  the  deposition  and  alteration  occur  while  the  magmatic  emana- 
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tions  are  still  in  a  vaporous  form  (due  to  high  temperature  and 
pressure),  the  process  is  termed  pneumatdyais  (gaseous).  If  it 
occurs  when  the  water  is  in  liquid  form,  it  is  termed  hydatogenesis 
(aqueous) .  In  some  instances  both  gases  and  liquids  may  be  pres- 
ent, the  work  then  being  gas-aqueaus  or  pneumaio-hydaUhgeneiic. 

It  is  naturally  difficult  to  prove  in  many  cases  whether  the 
phenomena  observed  were  produced  bj'^  pneumatolyiic  or  hydato- 
genetic  processes. 

Certain  important  types  of  deposits,  formed  under  these  vary- 
ing physical  conditions,  may  now  be  referred  to. 

Pegmatite  Dikes  ^  (2,  13,20,  21).  —  The  last  imconsolidated 
portions  of  an  intrusive  magma  may  be  forced  out  from  the 
parent  mass  to  form  dikes.  These  dikes,  which  may  be  of  either 
basic  or  acid  character,  will  in  general  contain  the  same  constit- 
U3nts  that  are  present  in  the  parent  magma,  but  in  different 
proportions,  certain  residual  products  being  in  excess.  When 
coarse  grained  these  dikes  are  termed  pegmatites.  Basic  rocks 
like  gabbros  may  be  accompanied  by  pegmatites  containing 
chiefly  plagioclase  feldspar  and  pyroxene,  while  granites  are 
accompanied  by  those  consisting  chiefly  of  feldspar,  quartz  and 
muscovite,  as  well  as  cassiterite,  tourmaline,  topaz,  monazite, 
or  even  other  rare  minerals. 

An  important  featui'e  is  the  presence  of  volatile  substances, 
mineraUzerB  (including  watery  vapor),  which  tend  to  lower  the 
solidification  point  of  the  mass.  Indeed,  the  temperature  accord- 
ing to  Lindgren  may  be  lower  than  500°  C,  and  this  combined  with 
the  fluidity  of  the  mass,  due  evidently  to  a  high  water  content, 
undoubtedly  permits  the  pegmatite  to  force  its  way  into  many 
rocks  along  the  separation  planes. 

Of  the  mineraUzers,  fluorine  and  boron  seem  to  favor  acid 
pegmatites,  while  chlorine,  phosphorus  and  sulphur  are  present 
in  the  basic  ones. 

Pegmatite  dikes  form  an  interesting  and  important  link  in 
the  chain  of  magmatic  products,  and  while  rich  in  minerals,  are 
not  important  as  sources  of  the  ores.  They  have  been  worked 
for  cassiterite  as  in  South  Carolina  (Ref.  10,  Tin)  and  South 
Dakota  (Ref.  14,  Tin).  For  gold,  as  at  Silver  Peak,  Nev.  (Ref. 
02,  Gold) ;  for  bismuth  in  the  New  England  district  of  New  South 
Wales;  and  for  molybdenite  in  Norway.  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland. 

'  See  Barker,  Natural  History  of  Igneous  Rocks,  p.  293. 
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High-Temperature  Veins.  —  These  form  a  series  related  in  a 
way  to  the  pegmatite  dikes.  The  latter  were  intrusions,  contain- 
ing so  much  water  as  to  be  classed  properly  as  aqueo-igneous 
fusions,  and  having  naturally  rather  sharply  defined  boundaries. 

The  high-temperature  veins  represent  magmatic  products 
forced  out  from  a  cooling  magma,  consisting  probably  of  a  mixture 
of  water  and  gases,  with  other  substances  in  solution,  the  whole 
being  under  high  pressure  and  temperature.  The  latter  is  proba- 
bly not  in  excess  of  575°  C,  the  inversion  point  of  crystalUne 
quartz,^  nor  is  it  supposed  to  have  been  below  300®  C,  and  the 
water  being  heated  above  its  critical  temperature  was  undoubtedly 
in  a  vaporous  form. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  these  veins  is  the  frequently  intense 
metasomatic  alteration  of  the  wall  rock,  which  may  result 
in  the  conversion  of  the  latter  into  a  coarse-grained  mineral 
aggregate. 

The  evidence  of  these  conditions  is  shown  by  the  presence  of 
essentially  high-temperature  minerals  (p.  458),  some  of  which 
crystallize  only  in  the  presence  of  mineralizers.  These  include 
pyroxenes,  amphiboles,  garnets,  apatite,  ilmenite,  tourmaline, 
topaz,  brown  and  green  micas,  spinel,  soda-hme  feldspars,  cassiter- 
ite,  arsenopyrite,  pyrrhotite  and  some  others. 

The  veins  have  been  formed  at  great  depth,  and  while  in  some 
cases  they  are  close  to  the  intrusive,  or  even  within  it,  at  others 
they  may  be  some  distance  from  it,  but  still  initially  at  such 
depth  as  to  maintain  the  conditions  of  temperature  and 
pressure. 

Several  classes  of  veins  seem  to  belong  to  this  gtoup,  as  follows: ' 

1.  Veins  of  cassiterite,  wolframite  and  molybdenum,  the  first  named  being 
specially  important. 

2.  Gold-bearing  veins  in  crystalline  schists  as  those  of  the  southern  Appa- 
lachians, southern  Brazil,  southeastern  Alaska,  Ontaiio,  Lead  City,  S.  Dak., 
and  Kalgoorlie,  W.  Australia. 

3.  Copper-gold-tourmaline  deposits,  represented  by  those  of  Cornwall, 
Eng.;  ^  Cactus  Mine,  Utah;  Rosdand,  British  Columbia;  and  Meadow  Lake, 
Calil.* 

^  F.  C.  Wright  and  E.  S.  Larsen,  Quarts  as  a  Geologic  Thermometer,  Amer. 
Jour.  Sci.,  XXVII:  147,  1909. 

*  Those  not  referred  to  in  the  following  footnote  are  discufised  in  subsequent 
chapters  on  those  metals. 

'  Vogt,  Krusch  and  Beyschlag,  Ore  Deposits,  Translation,  I:  431* 

*  Lindgren,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  XLVI    201,  1893, 
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4.  Lead-Bilver  tourmaline  veins  associated  with  the  Helena  batholith, 
Montana.' 

5.  Cobalt-tourmaline  veins  of  San  Juan,  Chile.* 

Contact-Metamorphic  Deposits  (24-36).  —  These  include 
masses  of  metallic  minerals  and  silicates  which  are  found  in  some 
sedimentary  rocks,  chiefly  calcareous  ones,  near  their  contact  with 
igneous  intrusions,  specially  those  of  a  more  or  less  acidic  char- 
acter (Fig.  136). 

It  has  long  been  known  that  an  i|^eous  mass  may  often  exert 
C^siderable  effect  on  tae  ro^m  which  it  h 


Flo.  130.  —  Section  through  a  contact-metamorphic  lone;  BhowiDg  (a)  intnidive 
rock;  (b)  quartzit^;  <c)  limeatoDe;  (d)  shale.  Cootacl-nietaiiioTphic  lODe 
shown  ID  stippled  aroa,  including  ore  in  black.  (Prom  Ritt  and  WaUon, 
Engineeritig  Geology-) 

for  example,  being  altered  to  quartzitc,  clay  QrshaIe_to  homstone, 
and  limestone  to  marble.  Moreover,  the  contact-metamorpbism 
is  accompanied  by  the  development  ol  new  minerals  in  the  wall 
rock. 

Thus  in  limestone  there  may  be  formed  garnet,  woltastonite, 
epidote,  diopside,  amphibole,  wemerit«,  vesuvianitp,  etc.;  while 
in  aluminous  rock  such  as  shale  and  slate  we  find  andalusite,  siili- 
manite,  biotite,  etc. 

It  was  formerly  believed  by  many  that  these  silicates,  as  in 
the  limestones,  must  be  segregated  and  recrystallized  impuri- 
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ties,  and  hence  could  form  only  in  impure  rocks,  the  pure  lime- 
stones yielding  simply  a  marble. 

Investigation  of  these  contact  zones  has  shown  us,  however, 
that  they  contained  many  elements  which  were  not  found  in  the 
limestone  outside  of  this  belt  of  metamorphism,  aiid  we  are 
therefore  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  they  represent  substances 
which  have  been  given  off  by  the  magma  and  lodged  in  the  lime 
rock. 

The  theory  usually  advanced  to  explain  the  origin  of  these 
contact-metamorphic  deposits,  is  that  the  original  magma  con- 
tained various  volatile  substances  in  solution,  such  as  water, 
carbon  dioxide,  sulphur,  boron,  chlorine,  and  fluorine,  which  on 
the  cooling  and  solidification  of  the  magma  are  forced  out  into  the 
surrounding  rocks.  The  watery  vapor  was  evidently  heated 
above  its  critical  temperature  (365**  C). 

The  metals  and  many  of  the  other  elements  found  in  contact 
roetamorphic  deposits  are  supposed  to  have  been  carried  out  by 
these  vapors,  but  their  exact  form  of  combination  during  emission 
is  not  known,  although  it  has  been  suggested  that  some  were 
combined  with  fluorine  or  boron. 

These  were  forced  out  into  the  fissures  or  pores  of  the  lime- 
stone, and  replaced  the  latter  wholly  or  in  part,  the  silica,  alumina 
and  iron  combining  with  some  of  the  lime  to  form  different  sili- 
cates. 

While  contact-metamorphic  effects  may  extend  to  a  distance 
of  1  to  2  miles  from  the  eruptive,  ore  deposits  rarely  extend  more 
than  a  few  hundred  feet,  and  often  terminate  suddenly. 

Normal  granites  or  other  highly  acid  intrusives  may  produce 
contact  metamorphism,  but  do  not  as  a  rule  form  ore  deposits. 
Intrusives  like  monzonite,  quartz  monzonites  or  granodiorites 
are  important  associates  of  contact-metamorphic  ores,  as  can  be 
seen  by  the  numerous  occurrences  in  the  Cordilleran  region  of 
the  United  States.  The  more  basic  rocks  are  of  less  importance, 
although  they  sometimes  jrield  contact-metamorphic  ores  in 
limestones  as  in  the  case  of  gabbro  at  Hedley,  British  Columbia, 
and  diabase  at  Cornwall,  Pennsylvania. 

Contact-metamorphic  deposits  were  probably  formed  at  depths 
of  several  thousand  feet,  and  possibly  in  most  cases  within  the 
zone  of  fracture.  The  temperature  according  to  Lindgren  was 
probably  high,  from  300^  C.  to  600**  C. 

Contact-metamorphic  deposits  are  usually  of  irregular  shape 
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and  somewhat  bunchy  in  character,  but  very  little  can  be  sud 
regarding  the  depth  to  which  they  may  extend.  Where  the 
development  has  followed  certain  beds  a  tabular  structure  often 
results. 

The  conmion  ore  minerals  found  are  magnetite  and  specularite, 
together  with  such  sulphides  as  boraite,  chalcopyrite,  pyrite, 
pyrrhotite,  and  more  rarely  galena  and  zinc  blende.  Some  gold 
and  silver  may  be  present,  but  tellurides  are  probably  very  rare. 
Molybdenite  and  tetrahedrite  are  known. 

The  gangue  minerals  are  in  general  lime-alumina  silicates, 
and  include  garnet  ^  (Fig.  137),  wollastonite,  epidote,  tremolite, 


trBell,  Ariz.    Dark  gray. 

diopside,  hedenbergite,  zoisite,  veauvianite,  ilvaite,  quartz  and 
calcite.  The  first  of  these  is  especially  abundant  and  may  form 
nearly  the  entire  mass  of  the  rock.  There  may  also  be  present 
minerals  containing  boron,  fiuorine,  and  chlorine,  such  as  axinite, 
tourmaline,  fluorite,  scapoHte  and  danburite. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  regardii^  the  details  of  the 
contact-metamorphic  process. 

Thus,  while  most  geologists  are  agreed  that  most  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  ore  body  are  derived  from  the  magma,  others  like 
e  gaiuet,  and  leaa  often  eroBBularite,  the  lim»- 
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Leith,  while  admitting  some  magmatic  emanations,  hold  that  the 
silicate  gangue  minerals  are  mainly  the  result  of  the  reciystaUiza- 
tion  of  original  constituents  of  the  limestones.  This  means  the 
removal  of  an  excess  of  certain  constituents  and  a  consequent 
reduction  of  volume,  a  fact  which  is  said  not  to  be  proven  by  the 
field  evidence. 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  usually  accepted  theory  of  the  forma- 
tion of  contact-metamorphic  deposits,  is  that  advanced  and 
energetically  defended  by  A.  C.  Dawson  (30),  who  contends  that 
they  originate  by  the  action  of  meteoric  waters.  According  to 
him  any  circulation  of  groundwater  will  be  profoundly  disturbed 
by  igneous  injections  into  sedimentary  terranes.  As  a  result 
of  this  there  would  be  developed  an  upward  circulation  following 
along  the  periphery  of  the  heated  mass,  and  competent,  he  con- 
siders, to  form  the  characteristic  lime-silicate  zones.  Fractures 
in  the  country  rock  caused  by  the  igneous  intrusion,  or  shrinkage 
cracks  in  the  latter  due  to  crystaUization  or  cooling,  would  afiFord 
channelways  for  the  rising  waters,  and  these  by  bringing  in 
material  leached  from  the  surrounding  region,  or  by  additional 
leaching  of  the  intrusive,  could  deposit  these  in  the  area  referred 
to  usually  as  the  contact-metamorphic  zone. 

W.  O.  Crosby  has  also  suggested  that  contact-metamorphic 
deposits  are  the  work  of  meteoric  waters  (26),  while  Klockman 
beheves  that  they  represent  pre-existing  ore  bodies  altered  by 
intrusives  (29). 

Other  divergent  views  refer  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  magma  was  consolidated  before  mineralization  began.  Some 
writers  consider  that  the  metamorphism  of  the  limestone  occurred 
first,  followed  by  mineralization. 

The  order  of  succession  of  the  minerals  is  certainly  not  always 
the  same,  and  according  to  different  observers  the  sulphides  some- 
times follow  the  sihcates,  or  at  other  times  are  contemporaneous 
with  them. 

Contact-metamorphic  deposits,  though  sometimes  rich  enough 
to  mine  where  not  secondarily  enriched,  need  this  process  in  many 
cases  to  make  the  ore  workable.  This  was  well  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  the  Morenci,  Arizona,  copper  ores. 

Although  this  class  of  deposits  was  recognized  by  von  Groddeck, 
as  early  as  1879,  he  failed  to  appreciate  the  true  importance  of 
the  associated  intrusive.  In  more  recent  years  the  writings  of 
Vogt,  Kemp,  Weed,  Lindgren,  and  Barrell  have  greatly  increased 
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our  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  these  interesting  deposits,  and 
we  now  know,  moreover,  that  they  form  a  very  important  and 
somewhat  common  type,  which  in  the  United  States  is  restricted 
mainly,  however,  to  the  Pacific  Cordilleras.  They  are  also 
known  in  Canada,  the  Yukon,  Alaska,  and  many  other  coun- 
tries. 

Contact  metamorphic  deposits  may  be  classified  as  follows  (13):^- 

1.  Magnetite  deposits. 

Examples:  Iron  Springs,  Utah,  *  Fierro,  N.  Mex.,'  and  Cornwall,  Pa.' 

2.  Chalcopyrite  deposits.  Chief  ore  minerals,  chalcopyrite,  pyrite,  pyr- 
rhotite,  sphalerite,  molybdenite  and  specularite. 

Examples:    Clifton,  Aiiz.,^  San  Pedro,  N.  Mex.,*  and  Cananea,  Mex.* 

3.  Galena-blende  deposits. 

Examples:  Magdalena  Mines,  N.  Mex.^ 

4.  Aisenopjrrite-gold  deposits.  Chief  mineraLs,  arsenopyrite  and  pyr- 
rhotite. 

Examples:  Hedley,  Brit.  Col.' 

5.  Gold  deposits. 

Examples:  Cable  Mine,  Mont.' 
C.  Cassiterite  deposits. 

Examples:  Pitkaranta,  Finland, ^^  Seward  Peninsula,  Alas.^^ 

Ore  Deposits  Formed  at  Intermediate  Depths. — Following  the 
succession  of  deposits  formed  under  conditions  of  gradually  de- 
creasing temperature  and  pressure,  there  has  been  recognized 
another  group  formed  presumably  at  intermediate  depths,  de- 
posited by  ascending  hot  waters,  and  evidently  genetically  con- 
nected with  intrusive  rocks. 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  tell  the  exact  depth  of  their  forma- 
tion, which  Lindgren  has  estimated  within  a  somewhat  wide 
range  of  4000  to  12,000  feet;  but  it  can  sometimes  be  approxi- 
mately judged  by  determinating  the  thickness  of  overlying  rock 
removed  by  erosion.  An  important  character  of  these  deposits 
is  the  absence  of  high-temperature  minerals. 

^  Leith  and  Harder.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  338,  1908. 
*Graton,  Ibid.,  Prof.  Pap.  68:  313. 

*  Spencer,  Ibid.,  Bull.  430. 

*  Lindgren.  Ibid.,  Prof.  Pap.  43.  1905. 

^  Lindgren  and  Graton,  Ibid.,  Prof.  Pap.  S8. 
«  Emmons,  S.  F..  Econ.  Geol.,  IV:  312,  1910. 
'  Lindgren,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Prof.  Pap.  68:  241. 
'  Camsell,  Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  Mem.  2,  1910. 

*  Emmons,  W.  H..  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  315:  45,  1907. 
"  Vogt,  Knisch  and  Beyschlag.     Lagerst&tten. 

"  Knopf,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  BuU.  358,  1908. 
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The  depoats  are  often  fissure  veins  or  a  related  type,  and  while 
the  minerals  frequently  fill  open  fissures,  replacement  deposits 
are  not  uncommon,  and  where  limestone  is  the  country  rock, 
may  be  of  considerable  extent. 

The  most  important  metals  in  these  deposits  are  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead  and  zinc,  but  the  deeper-formed  members  of  the 
series  may  carry  molybdenum,  bismuth,  tungsten  and  arsenic. 
Sulphides,  arsenides,  sulpharsenides  and  sulphantimonides  are 
the  prominent  compounds,  while  oxides  are  rare.  Quartz  is 
the  chief  gangue  mineral,  but  carbonates  are  common. 

The  country  rock  usually  shows  intense  alteration  next  to  the 
ore,  feldspathic  and  ferromagnesian  rocks  yielding  sericite, 
carbonates  and  pyrite,  and  calcareous  rocks  often  showing  silici- 
fication.  The  last-named  process  may  also  be  accompanied  by 
dolomitization. 

The  following  types,  with  examples  added,  may  be  enumerated  as  be« 
longing  to  this  class: — 

1.  Gold  quartz  veins  of  Calif oinia  and  Victoria  type.  Sierra  Nevada,  ^ 
Intel ior  Cordilleran  region;^  Victoria,  Australia,^  and  Nova  Scotia.^ 

2.  Gold-bearing  replacements  in  limestone.  Mercur,  Utah;^  siliceous 
gold  ores  of  Black  Hills,  S.  .Dak.^ 

3.  Gold-bearing  replacements  in  quartzite.    Delamar  Mine,  Nevada.' 

4.  Gold-bearing  replacements  in  porphyry.  Cripple  Creek,  Colo,  (in 
part).    Little  Rocky  Mountains,  Montana.' 

5.  Silver-lead  veins,  including 

a.  Quartz-tetrahedrite-galena  veins.    Organ,  N.  Mex.^ 

6.  Tetiahedrite-galenarsidcrite  veins.    Wood  River,  Idaho.' 

c.  Galena-siderite  veins.    Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho.* 

6.  Lead-silver  veins  with  calcite,  siderite  and  barite.  Clausthal,  Ger- 
many and  Przibram,  Bohemia.* 

7.  Pyritio-galena-quartz  veins.  Freiberg,'  Saxony;  Cerbat  range, 
Arizona.* 

8.  Silver-lead  replacements  in  limestones.  Aspen  *  and  Leadville, 
Colo.;'  Eureka,  Nev.;«  Lake  Valley,  N.  M.;  •  Park  City  and  Tintic,  Utah;* 
Sierra  Mojada,  N.  Mex.* 

9.  Tungsten  veins.    Boulder  County,  Colo.* 

*  See  references  under  Gold. 

'  EmmonB,  S.  Fm  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  Trans.,  XXXI:  658, 1901, 
"  Emmons,  W.  H.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  340:  98.  1908. 

*  Lindgren  and  Graton,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Prof.  Pap.  68:  209. 

*  Lindgren,  Ibid.,  20th  Ann.  Rept.,  Pt.  3:   190,  1900. 
'  See  under  Lead-Silver  ores. 

'  See  under  Lead-Silver  ores. 

*  Schrader,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  BuU.  397,  1909. 
'  See  under  Tungsteo. 
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10.  Native  silver  veins.  With  cobalt  and  nickel  as  at  Cobalt,  Ont.,* 
and  Annaberg,  Saxony;*  with  zeolites,  as  at  Kongsberg,  Sweden. 

11.  Copper  veins.    Butte,  Mont.,*  and  Virgilina,  Va.* 

12.  Pyritic  replacement  deposits.  Rammelsberg,  Harz;*  Mt.  Lyell, 
Tasmania; »  Rio  Tinto,  Spain;*  Shasta  Comity,  Calif.;  *  Tyee,  Vancouver 
Island.* 

Ore  Deposits  Fonned  at  Shallow  Depths  (13,  2i). — These  in- 
clude a  number  of  fissure-vein  deposits,  found  in  the  Cordilleran 
regioo,  and  carrying  gold  with  much  silver,  as  well  as  subordinate 
amounts  of  lead,  zinc,  and  copper.  The  fact  that  they  are  found 
in  flows  of  volcanic  origin  indicates  their  formation  at  compara- 
tively shallow  depths,  that  is,  from  a  few  hundred  to  four  or  five 
thousand  feet.  They  include  most  of  the  veins  of  western  Nevada, 
the  San  Juan  region  of  Colorado,  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado  dis- 
trict, etc. 

Gold  and  silver  are  prominent,  although  the  former  is  more 
abundant  and  the  native  gold  usually  more  finely  divided. 

Like  the  deeper  veins,  they  may  cany  pyrite,  galena,  and  sphal- 
erite, but  in  addition  chalcopyrite,  arsenopyrite,  argentite,  and 
stibnite  are  characteristic  ore  minerals.  Quartz  is  a  common 
gangue  mineral,  and  calcite,  dolomite,  siderite,  barite,  and  fluorite 
are  also  found.    Adularia  is  also  widespread  as  a  gangue  mineral. 

Metasomatism  varies  somewhat  with  the  different  rocks.  In 
moderately  acid  rocks  sericitization  and  even  pyritization  seem 
to  be  common  near  the  vein,  and  propyhtization^  farther  away. 
In  basic  igneous  rocks,  propylitization  may  extend  close  to  the 
vein,  but  sericitization  occasionally  takes  its  place.  Silicification 
of  the  wall  rock  may  occur,  especially  in  rhyolites  and  sometimes 
in  calcareous  rocks. 

A  change  in  the  character  of  the  vein  mineralization  is  some- 
times shown,  as  when  earlier  calcite  gangue  is  replaced  by  quartz 
and  adularia. 

Since  these  ores  are  of  shallow  origin,  they  are  formed  in  the 
zone  of  fracture,  and  are  therefore  found  filling  cavities  of  varied 
origin  and  wide  distribution. 

Deposits  formed  at  shallow  depths  may  be  separated  into  different  types 
as  follows: 

*  See  under  Nickel-Cobalt. 

•  Sec  tinder  Copper. 

'  This  consists  in  the  development  of  chlorite  and  epidote  as  well  as  pyrite,  from 
dark  silicates,  and  the  breaking  down  of  feldspar  to  quarts,  chlorite,  and  epidote, 
the  reck  assuming  a  dull  green  color. 
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Aeoonfing  to  what  has  been  said  above  there  is  a  sonvf^srhat 
continuous  seiies  of  deposits  bom  the  deepest  to  the  luKhcr  ainl 
cooler  xones,  the  mineral  combinations  gradually  changiiVfC  fvxwn 
those  of  magmatic  and  contact-metamorphic  conditions,  to  those 
known  to  exist  in  surface  hot  s|Hing& 

gonnation  of  Ca^itiesA —  The  deposition  of  on(!«  in  the  rocks  is 
greatly  facUitatQd  by  the  presence  of  cavities  along  which  th^ 
ore-bearing  solutions  freely  pass,  and  consequentI>*  a  great  many 
ore  deposits  occur  in  such  spaces.  There  are  a  number  of  different 
ways  in  which  cavities  may  be  formed  in  rocks.  The  |>ercolati«n 
of  surface  water  through  certain  ones,  such  as  limestones,  often 
results  in  the  formation  of  solution  cavities, these  in  man>'  instances 
attaining  the  size  of  veritable  caverns ;  a  soluble  rock  may  contain 
more  or  less  insoluble  material,  such  as  clay  or  chert,  which  col- 
lapses  when  the  surrounding  rock  is  dissolved,  and  partly  fills  the 
cave  thus  formed.  At  times  the  more  resistant  parts  are  so  )>ound 
together  that  they  remain  in  their  original  position,  forming  a 
porous  mass,  in  the  cavities  of  which  mineral  matter  is  later  de* 
posited.  • 

D3mamic  disturbances  produce  cavities  of  variable  extent  in 

*  See  under  Mercury. 

*  See  under  Antimony. 

*  See  under  Gold-silver. 
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many  different  rocks.    These  range  from  microscopic  cracks,  like 
the  rift  planes  of  granite,  to  enormous  faults  of  great  depth  and 
linear  extent,  and  include  the  joint  planes  so  common  in  the  rocks 
of  almost  all  regions.    JFault  fissures  form  one  of  the  most  important 
types  of  passageways  for  ore-bearing  solutions.    They  are  often 
irregular,  branching,  and  partly  filled  by  fault  breccia,  caused  by 
the  breaking  of  the  rock  during  the  movement  along  the  fault 
plane.    A  third  important  group  of  cavities  in  the  rocks  are  those 
resulting  from  shrinkage  of  the  mass,    which  may  be  due  to 
(1)  shrinkage  during  cooling,  as  in  igneous  rocks ;    (2)  shrinkage 
during  certain  forms  of  replacement.    For  example,  the  change  of 
calcite  to  dolomite  may  be  accompanied  by  a  shrinkage  of  the 
mass,  which  renders  the  dolomite  more  porous  than  the  original 
rock;  and  in  the  alteration  of  siderite  to  limonite  there  is  a  shrink- 
age of  fully  20  per  cent  (139).     A  fourth  type  of  channelway  for 
the  passage  of  underground  water  is  the  contact  plane  between 
two  quite  different  kinds  of  rock,  one  of  them  fairly  dense  and 
impervious.    Gas  cavities  of  lavas  and  the  pore  spaces  of  pyro- 
clastic  rocks  may  also  serve  as  openings  for  ore  deposition. 

Deposition  of  Ore  in  Open  Cavities*  —  Open  cavities  may,  ac- 
cording to  general  belief,  exist  to  a  depth  of  many  thousands  of 
feet  below  the  surface.  If  rock  pressure  alone  were  active,  they 
could  not  theoretically  exist  below  the  zone  of  fracture,  but  it 
seems  probable  that  hydrostatic  pressure  due  to  gravity  may  to 
some  extent  counteract  rock  pressure. 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  some  large  cavities  must  have 
existed  at  great  depths,  and  here  it  is  supposed  that  the  force  of 
crystallization  has  been  sufficient  to  spread  the  walls  apart.  Becker 
and  Day  have  demonstrated  the  actual  existence  of  such  a  force,^ 
but  Lindgren  points  out  that  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  attribute 
such  power  to  it  as  would  be  necessary  to  open  deep-seated  crev- 
vices  sufficiently  to  form  room  for  the  crystals,  and  moreover  that  it 
would  "  seem  impossible  that  under  these  conditions  comb  struc- 
ture and  coarsely,  even-grained  quartz  could  be  produced.'' 
Graton  ^  suggests  the  crevices  formed  below  the  zone  of  fracture 
have  been  opened  by  the  pressure  of  solutions  forced  out  of  the 
cooling  magma. 

Precipitation  of  Metals  from  Solution. — In  some  cases  the 
metalliferous  and  other  minerals  found  in  ore  deposits  have  no 

*  Proc.  Wash.  Acad.  ScL,  VII:  283. 

*  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bulletin  293. 
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doubt  been  taken  into  solution  by  surface  waters,  and  precipitated 
at  no  great  depths;  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  metals 
were  taken  into  solution  at  some  point  considerably  below  the 
point  of  precipitation,  where  heat  and  pressure  were  evidently 
high.  The  ascent  then  of  these  solutions  toward  the  surface 
where  temperature  and  pressure  were  low,  would  reduce  the 
solvent  capacity  of  the  liquid  and  cause  deposition. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  Lindgren  (83)  the  physical  con- 
ditions during  deposition,  especially  temperature  and  pressure, 
are  of  great  importance  in  determining  the  mineral  association 
in  ores  formed  by  deposition  from  solution. 

Certain  minerals,  for  example,  are  very  stable  under  high 
pressure  and  temperature,  and  could  not  therefore  exist  under 
conditions  prevailing  near  the  surface.  That  is  to  say,  that 
the  different  minerals  have  their  "  critical  level,"  above  oi 
below  which  they  cannot  form  or  exist.  Other  minerals  are 
termed  "  persistent  minerals,''  because  they  have  a  large  interval 
of  existence.^ 

The  conditions  under  which  different  ore  minerals,  as  well  as 
some  others,  may  exist  are  given  in  the  following  table  (pp.  458- 
461)  compiled  by  Emmons.^ 

The  deposition  of  the  metals  may  have  been  due,  however,  to 
other  causes,  such  as  the  mingling  of  waters,  resulting  in  cbemical 
reactions,  contact  of  the  solution  with  reducing  agents  such  as  car- 
bon, ferrous  sulphate,  or  hydrogen  sulphide;  or  where  the  pre- 
cipitation occurs  near  the  surface,  by  oxidation. 

Other  conditions  may,  however,  operate  to  cause  precipitation, 
for,  as  shown  by  Sullivan  (86),  the  natural  silicates  have  the 
power  of  precipitating  metals  from  solution  of  salts,  **  while  at  the 
same  time  the  bases  of  the  silicates  are  dissolved  in  quantities 
nearly  equivalent  to  the  precipitated  metals."  The  bases  which 
most  commonly  replace  metals  in  such  a  process  are  potassium, 
sodium,  magnesium,  and  calcium,  and  the  metals  are  precipitated 
as  hydroxides  or  basic  salts.  Cupric  sulphide,  for  example,  is 
precipitated  as  a  basic  cupric  sulphate  similar  to  brochantite  or 
langite. 

The  same  investigator  (87)  has  also  found  that  when  a  solution 
of  ferric  sulphate  is  passed  through  a  Pasteur  filter,  18  per  cent  of 
the  iron  is  held  in  the  tube.    Repeated  passage  of  the  same  sblu- 

^  A.  Grubenmann,  Die  Kristallinen  Schiefer,  Berlin,  1904,  p.  55. 
*£oon.  Geol..  Ill:  611.  1908. 
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MxifBRALS. 


Nicoolite   .     . 
Noselite     .     . 
Octahedrite    . 
Olivine      .     . 
Opal      .     .     . 
Orpiment 
Orthoclaae 
Ottrelite    .     . 
Pentlandite    . 
Perofskite .     . 
Petiite       .     . 
Picotite     .     . 
Platiuum  .     . 
Polybasito 
Proufltite  .     . 
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Quart!       .     . 
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Titanite     .     . 
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tion  caused  the  retention  of  additional  quantities  of  the  same 
metal.  The  explanation  advanced  is  that  hydrolysis  has  pro- 
duced a  colloid  form  of  the  iron  oxide,  which  is  caught  in  the 
tpores  of  the  porcelain.  The  experiment  is  highly  suggestive  and 
indicates  that  metalliferous  solutions  in  passing  through  porous 
rocks  may  be  robbed  of  some  of  their  metallic  contents  by  a 
similar  process. 

And  this  brings  up  the  question  of  whether  the  minerals  are 
precipitated  in  ore  deposits  as  crystals  or  colloids.  In  the  case 
of  deposits  formed  below  the  surface  and  above  surface  temper- 
atures, crystalline  precipitates  probably  prevail;  but  at  the  sur- 
face many  metallic  and  non-metallic  compounds  are  no  doubt 
thrown  down  in  colloidal  form,  even  though  they  may  later 
change  to  the  crystalline  condition  (79,  82). 

Some  fifty  years  ago  not  a  few  geologists,  prominent  among 
them  De  la  Beche,  advocated  the  theory  of  ore  precipitation  by 
galvanic  action  (72,  77,  91 ),  and  a  number  of  experiments  were 
made  attempting  to  prove  the  existence  of  such  action;  now  little 
weight  is  attached  to  this  theory. 
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Replacement,  or  Metasomatism  (99-105). — It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  under  favorable  conditions  imneral-bearing  solutions  may 
attack  the  minerals  of  the  rocks  which  they  penetrate,  disaolving 


Fia.  13S.  —  Vein  breccia  from  Freiberg,  Germany. 

The  specimen  ebowt  frsginents  of  altered  Bchiit  (5),  which  are  in  «ome 
CBBee  mirroundcd.  and  in  others  more  or  l^sa  completelj'  replaced  by  sphal- 
erite (Z),  and  cemcnto!  by  quart*  (Q).  Scattered  gnuns  ot  pyrite  (P)  ore  also 
present.     (Specimen  in  Cornell  c«iUelion.) 


them  wholly  or  in  part,  and  depositing  some  of  the  original  burden 
in  place  of  the  material  removed.    This  replacement,  termed 

"  metasomatism,"  is  an  important  factor  in  the  formation  of  many 
ore  deposits,  and  may  involve  a  total  or  partial  loss  of  certain 
constituents  of  the  rock  attacked  and  a  gain  of  others,  even  to 
the  extent  of   introduction  of    entirely  new   compounds  and 
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While  some  (lOO)  believe  that  replacement  may  be  accom- 
panied by  a  volume  change,  others  (102)  assert  that  it  proceeds 
independent  of   molecular   weight, 
molecular    volume,     and     specific 
gravity. 

The     replacing    solutions     gain 
entrance   to  the   rock  mass,  along 

fractures  of  different    sorts,   and  i 

penetrate  the  rock  first  along  the 
smallest  cracks,  and  then  work 
their  way  into  the  individual  min- 
eral grains  along  their  cleavage 
planes  until  they  finally  permeate 

the  entire  mass   (Figs.    139,    140,  j^„  i39.-PhoU>-micn,Braph  of  a 
and   142).      The  reactions   between       eectlon   ol  quarU  PODglomerate. 

the    dissolved    mineral,    and    the      Bhowing  repUcement  of  quarti 
original  rock  probably  take  place      dUm**''(^j'^^A',  wiJS 
in  fibns  of  the  solution  coating  the     sa.,  xix,  i905.) 
grains. 
Metasomatic  processes  show  great  variety,  and  are  not  confined 


to  one  kind  of  rock  or  mineral.    In  its  simplest  form  the  result  of 
metasomatism  may  often  be  seen  in  fossiliferous  rocks,  where 
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organic  remains  have  been  replaced  by  conunon  mineral  com- 
pounds, aa  in  the  replacement  of  the  lime  carbonate  of  corals  by 
quartz,  or  the  replacement  of  moUuscan  shells  by  pyrite.  From 
such  simple  conditions  there  is  every  gradation  to  the  com- 
plete replacement  of  extensive  areas  of  rock  by  ore,  or  to  the 
extensive  operation  of  metasomatism  along  the  walls  of  fissure 
veins. 

The  complexity  of  mctasomatic  proceeses  referred  to  above 
may  be  due  to  variations  in  temperature,  character  of  rock,  and 
nature  of  solution.  Metasom- 
atism may  take  place  through  a 
wide  range  of  temperature,  but 
heat  greatly  aids  the  process,  and 
the  replacing  solutions  while  usu- 
ally liquid,  may  also  be  gaseous. 
Of  the  many  different  rocks  af- 
fected, limestones  are  most  favor- 
able to  replac^nents,  while  those 
high  in  alumina  are  least  easily 
attacked. 

The  original  structure  and  even 
the  texture  of  the  rock  may  be 
Fia.  141.  —  Replacemeat  vein  in  preserved,  although  its  mineral 
S3L"b'c.  T"rSiS:  »".P«»i«o„iac„„ple,e.y.ltered, 
Gisae  with  a  little  acriciic;  (b)  sec-  illustrations  of  the  former  bemg 
otidary  biotite;  (g)  secondary  sometimes  seen  in  sihcified  lime- 
quaru;  (c>  chlorite ;  ftioct  second-     gtones,  OF  of  the  latter  in  replaced 

ary    pyrrhotite.      (After   Lindgren.  "'^f 

Amer.    Init.  Min.    Bngr:.   Tmni.      pOfphyntlC    FOcks,    in  whlch   the 
XXX.)  outlines  of  the  phenocrysts  are 

still  preserved; 
The  replacing  mineral  is  referred  to  as  the  melasotne,  while 
if  it  shows  crystal  outlines  it  is  called  a  melacrysl,  and  some  min- 
erals in  replacement  show  a  greater  tendency  to  develop  ctystals 
than  others. 

Replacement  at  high  temperatures  is  usually  indicated  by 
complete  recrystallization,  the  development  of  silicate  minerals 
with  little  or  no  water,  and  coarse  texture.  That  performed  at 
lower  temperatures  commonly  results  in  a  much  finer-textured 
mass. 

To  definitely  decide  whether  replacement  has  occurred,  both 
field  and  laboratory  study  is  often  necessary.    In  band  specimens 
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it  is  not  always  possible,  without  examination  of  a  thin  section 
under  the  microscope,  to  decide  whether  the  minerals  present  are 
due  to  replacement  or  to  simple  interstitial  filling. 

Certain  criteria  representing  both  field  and  laboratory  features 
have  been  suggested  (lOO),  although  all  are  rarely  applicable  to  a 
dngle  deposit.  These  are:  (1)  Presence  of  complete  crystals  in^ 
foreign  rock  masses;  (2)  Preservation  of  rock  structures;  (3) 
Intersection  of  rock  structures  by  replacing  mass;,  (4)  Absence 
of  crustificationi_ (5)  Tresence  of  unsupported  nuclei;  ^6)  Rela-_ 


Fio.  142.  Pio.  143. 

Flos.  142  and  143.  —  Photo-micrographa  of  thm  sections  of  ore  from  Austinville, 
Va.,  iaiii«e.X20  diam.  crossed  njcols.  Shows  ciystalline  graoular  dolomitio 
limestone,  and  the  filling  of  fine  cracks  accompanied  by  replacement  of  ljiu«- 
stone  grains  along  crystallographic  directions  by  the  milphidea.  Very  daric 
irregular  areas  in  center  represent  sulphides.  Reentrant  angles  along  mar- 
gins  of  the  sulphides  and  the  spider-like  arrangement  of  the  Butphide  areas  as 
a  whole  are  well  shown.     {AJter  WiUim,  Va.  Oeol.  Sum..  BtJl.  I.) 

tjoa  of  replacement  to  fissures  and  other  cavitie8|_jmd_(Z}_EQna. 
ofjfipssLt-  "^ ~       "' 

As  mentioned  before,  metasomatic  processes  show  endless 
variety.  Non-metallic  minerals  may  replace  each  other  as 
quartz  replacing  calcite,  or  metallics  may  replace  nonmetallics, 
as  galena  in  limestone  or  pyrite  in  hornblende  (Fig.  140) ;  and 
lastly  one  sulphide  may  be  replaced  by  another,  as  pyrite  by 
chalcocite  {Plate  XLII),  or  sphalerite  by  chalcocite. 

Although  the  process  of  metasomatism  was  recognized  by 
Charpentier  as  early  as  1778,  it  was  generally  disregarded,  and 
not  widely  accepted  or  recognized  until  many  years  later,  and 
geolt^ists  continued  to  assume  that  ores  precipitated  from  solu- 
tion were  deposited  in   cavities.    Keplaceraent   was,   however, 
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finally  recognized  in  the  United  States,  being  applied  by  Pum- 
pelly  to  the  Lake  Superior  copper  deposits  in  1873;  by  Emmons  to 
Leadville  in  1886,  and  by  Irving  and  Van  Hise  to  the  Gogebic 
Range  in  1887  to  1888. 

Ore  deposits  of  great  size,  as  those  of  Leadville,  Colorado, 
or  Bisbee,  Arizona,  may  be  formed  by  replacement,  and  a  fre- 
quent expression  of  it  is  seen  in  the  alteration  of  the  wall  rocks 
of  many  fissure  veins.     (See  Hydrothermal  alteration,  p.  486.) 

Forms  of  Ore  Bodies  (163).  —  Ore  bodies  vary  greatly  in  their 
form,  and  this  character  has  at  times  been  used  as  a  basis  of  classi- 
fication by  some  writers;  but  the  more  modem  tendency  is  to  use 
genetic  characters  instead,  making  shape  of  secondary  importance 
in  the  grouping.  Certain  forms  of  ore  bodies  are  so  numerous  as  to 
deserve  special  mention. 

Fissure  Veins  (2,  21,  125,  127,  128,  131,  133,  135,  138,  163).  — A 
fissure  vein  may  be  defined  (103)  as  a  tabular  mineral  mass 
occupying  or  closely  associated  with  a  fracture  or  set  of  fractures 
in  the  inclosing  rock,  and  formed  either  by  filling  of  the  fissures 
as  well  as  pores  in  the  wall  rock,  or  by  replacement  of  the  latter 
(metasomatism).  When  the  vein  is  simply  the  result  of  fissure 
filling,  the  ore  and  gangue  minerals  are  often  deposited  in  successive 
layers  on  the  walls  of  the  fissure  (Rico,  Colorado),  the  width 
of  the  vein  depending  on  the  width  of  the  fissure  and  the  boundaries 
of  the  ore  mass  being  sharp.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  ore- 
bearing  solutions  have  entered  the  wall  rock  and  either  filled  its 
pores  or  replaced  it  to  some  extent,  thus  giving  the  vein  an 
indefinite  boundary.  Therefore  the  width  of  the  fissures  does 
not  necessarily  stand  in  any  direct  relation  to  the  width  of  the 
vein  (138)  (Butte,  Montana).  The  term  vein  material  is  best 
used  to  apply  to  the  aggregate  of  materials  which  make  up  the 
ore  body.  Vein  stone,  though  sometimes  used,  is  less  desirable 
(Enamons). 

Veins  formed  by  the  simple  filling  of  a  fissure  often  show  a 
banded  structure  of  varying  regularity  termed  crustification  ^  by 
Posepny  (Plate  XXXIX,  Fig.  1  and  Fig.  144),  which  may  some- 
times be  brecciated  by  later  movements  along  the  fissure.  Sec- 
ondary bands  may  be  formed  after  reopening  of  the  fissures  (Fig. 
144),  and  such  a  movement  may  cause  brecciation  of  the  vein  ma- 
terial.    There  are  many  filled  fissure  veins  in  which  banding  is 

*  The  replacement  of  certain  layers  only  in  a  bed  of  stratified  rock  may  also 
produce  a  banded  structure* 


o.  1. — Banded  vein  from  C^austhal.  Germuiy.  Sphalerite,  S;  Quarti,  Q; 
Argillite  wall  rock,  W,  [ragmeota  of  which  have  been  separated  by  quarti 
ciyBtallUing  in  the  cracks. 


Via.  2. — Banded  vein,  eame  locality.     Sphalerite,  S:   Galena,  0;   Chalcopyrit«, 
C  (black);  Calcite,  C  (white);  streak  of  later  quarti,  Q. 
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absent,  the  ore  minerals  and  gangue  being  intemibced,  but  so  re- 
lated as  to  indicate  probably  simultaneous  deposition  of  the  two. 
Later  movement  along 
the  vein  wall  may 
sometimes  form  e 
layer  of  soft,  clayey 
material,  known  as 
gouge  or  selvage,  be- 
tween the  vein  and 
the  country  rock,  but 
where  the  vein  filling 
adheres  closely  to  the 
country  rock  it  is  said 
to  he  frozen  to  the  tcaUs. 
■ft  here  the  fissure  has 
not  been  completely 
filled,  thus  leaving  a 
central  space  into 
which  the  crystals  of 
gangue  project,  a 
comb  structure  is  form- 
ed. The  bands  in  a 
filled  fissure  may  con- 
sist of  gangue  and 
ore  alternating,  or  of 
minerals  seen  in  these 


FlQ.  144.  —  Section  of  vein  tn  Enterprise  mine,  Rico, 
Colo.  The  right  Hidesbows  laUr  bandins  due  to 
reopening  of  the  fisnire.  (A/ttr  Rantome.  U,  S. 
Oeol.  Sure.,  lid  Ann.  lUpt.,  11.) 


different  ores.  Among  the  commonest 
fissure  veins  are  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  galena,  blende,  and  sulphides 
of  ffllver.  Some  regions  afford  especially  fine  examples  of  banded 
veins,  notably  those  of  Gras-s  Valley,  California,  and  Rico,  Colorado. 
Abroad  the  mines  of  Freiberg,  Saxony,  and  Ctausthal,  Prussia,  also 
often  yield  magnificent  specimens.  Even  in  a  single  vein  the  ore 
may  follow  certain  streaks  which  are  termed  shoots  (S-"-)  or  again  it 
may  be  restricted  to  pockets  of  great  richness,  which  are  known  as 
bgnamas. 

In  some  veins  the  friction  breccia  or  draped  in  fragments  of  the 
country  rock  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  vein  filling,  and  the 
ore  has  been  deported  in  layers  around  these  fragments. 

Fissure  veins  in  which  mctasomatic  action  has  predominated 
show  great  irregularity  of  width  and  an  absence  of  well-defined 
boundaries ;  they  also  lack  as  a  rule  the  symmetrical  banding  and 
the  breccias  cemented  by  vein  material.     There  are  all  gradations 


o.  I. — VeiD  specimen  from  Pnibram,  Bohemia;  GaleDa,  G;  Stibnite  and 
quarti.  A;  Galena  and  quarti.  Jf;  Dolomite,  C;  Quarti,  0;  FraKments  of 
BTaywBcke  wall  rock,  W, 


Fio.  2— Veinlets  of  tin  ore  Id  greiute,  Altenberg,  Saxony. 
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between  these  two  types  of  fissure  veins ;   and  even  in  a  single  vein 
ample  filling  may  occur  in  one  part  and  replacement  in  another. 

Veins  often  split  or  intersect,  and  at  the  point  of  intersection  or 
splitting  the  ore  is  apt  to  be  richer.     There  are  other  reasons  for 
variations  in  richness,  among  the 
most  important  being  the  char- 
acter of  the  wall  rocks,  some 
—  kinds  being  more  eaaly  replace- 

able or  more  porous  than  others. 
t  Their    physical   character    will 

moreover  exercise   con^derable 
influence  on  the  shape  and  dze 
Fio.  143.  —  Section  showing  cbango  in  of  the  fissure.    Tough  rocks  like 
character  ot  vein  paesing  from  gneiss  gneiss,  for  example,  pve  a  clean- 
(,)  to  ,u^  "T'"?  ',"■   LT'  cut  fissure,  but  in  brittle  rocls 

Beck,    Lehre   ton   der   ETitageritOUen :  ' 

135.)  the  fissure  is  apt  to  split  fre- 

quently, and  therefore  a  vein 
may  be  workable  in  one  kind  of  rock,  but  becomes  worthless  when 
passing  to  another,  since  the  profuse  branching  interferes  with  eco- 
nomical mining  (Fig.  145).  A  dike  may  also  cause  local  irregu- 
larities, and  in  a  gjven  region  the  fissures  not  uncommonly  show  great 
variation  in  their  direction.  Thus  at  Butte,  Montana  {q.v.),  east- 
vest  veins  predominate,  h 
while  in  the  Silverton  dis- 
trict of  Colorado  they  cut 
the  rocks  in  all  directions, 
but  the  majority  show  a 
north  of  east  trend.  In  the 
Monte  Cristo,  Washii^on, 
district  the  veins  with 
northeast  trend  are  pre- 
dominant (Fig.  146). 

Fissure  veins  vaiy  con- 
raderably  in  their  width, 
swelling  at  some  points  and 
pinching  or  narrowing  at 
others.  They  also  at  times 
show  lateral  enrichment 
(Ouray,  Colorado) ;  for  in- 
stance, where  the  ore  cuts 
through   stratified    beds,   into    which   the   ore-bearing   solutions 


Fill,   14ft. —  Tsbulution  of  strikes  of  principal 
veina    in    Monte    Criito,   Wash,,    district. 

{After  SpuTT.  U.  S.   Gcol.   Sarv.,  22d  .dnn. 
Kept..  II.) 
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have  spread  out  laterally  along  the  planes  of  stratification  or 
other  planes.  It  has  been  noticed  in  some  veins,  especially  those 
formed  by  replacement,  that  the  filling  varies  with  the  wall  rock, 
at  times  changing  suddenly;  but  where  the  vein  is  formed  wholly 
by  the  filling  of  an  open  fissure,  the  rock  exerts  no  influence  on 
the  character  of  the  ore  (138).  If  the  vein  is  inclined,  the  lower 
wall  is  spoken  of  as  the  foot  wall  and  the  upper  one  as  the  hanging 
wall. 

A_horse  is  a  mass  of  rock  broken  off  from  the  vein  wall,  and 
held-between  the  walls  of  the  fissure.  It  is  often  surrounded  by 
ore,  and  may  itself  sometimes  be  mineralized  to  a  varying 
degree. 

.Parallel  fissures  are  not  uncommon,  but  the  several  veins  do  not 
ne«;essarily  show  an  equal  degree  of  richness.    Where  the  vein  is  of 


Flo.  147.  —  Linked  veins.     {After  Ordonez.) 


composite  character, — that  is,  consisting  of  closely  spaced  parallel 
fissures  accompanied  sometimes  by  a  mineralization  of  the  inter- 
vening rock,  —  it  is  termed  a  lode. 

The  term  vein  systems  is  suggested  for  a  larger  assemblage  of  vein 
fistmres,  which  may  include  several  lodes. 

Subordinate  fractures,  such  as  little  veins,  that  cross  the  material 
included  within  the  vein  walls,  are  called  veinlets_OT  stringers. 

The  top  of  the  vein  is  called  the  apex,  and  is  occasionally  trace- 
able for  a  long  distance.  It  does  not  necessarily  outcrop  at  the 
surface. 

Linked  veins  represent  a  type  in  which  the  parallel  fissures  are 
connected^ty  diagonal  ones  (Fig.  147)  >  giving  a  series  resembling 
tile  links  of  a  chain. 


4 
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Gash  veins  are  a  special  type  of  fissure  vein  of  limited  extent. 
Some  are  formed  by  the  enlargement  of  joint  planes  and  some- 
times bedding  planes. — They  are  characteristic  of  the  upper 

Mississippi  Valley  lead  and  zinc 
region,  but  are  usually  of  limited 
extent  and  local  importance. 
In  the  simplest  form  they  are  a 
vertical  fissure,  but  develop  into 
types  shown  in  Fig.  148.     Other 

FiQ.  148. -Gash  vein  with  associated     g^sh  veins  may  be  the  result  of 
*•  flats  "    (a)  and  "  pitches "  (fe).     torsional  strain,  as  those  accom- 

Wisconsin      zinc     region        (After      panning    the    Catoctui    type    of 
Orani,'  Wis.  Qeol.  and  Nat.  Hist.       ^      '^      ^  ^^ 

Surv.,  BtUi.  IX.)  copper  ores. 

Bedded  Vein. —  This  term  is 
sometimes  applied  to  a  deposit  conforming  with  the  bedding. 
It  is  also  called  bedded  deposit.  Among  miners  the  term  blanket 
vein  is  commonly  applied  to  any  nearly  flat  deposit. 

Bedded  depositSy^  found  parallel  with  the  stratification  of  sedi- 
mentary rocks,  and  sometimes  of  contemporaneous  origin  (Clin- 
ton iron  ore). 

Crosjs  veins  is  a  term  applied  to  those  which  cross  the  stratifica- 
tion. 

LenMcxdar  veins  are  short  lenses,  frequently  found  in  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  and  often  scattered  along  a  line,  or  lying  more 
or  less  parallel  in  a  zone. 

Filling  of  Fissure  Veins  (131).  —  The  iPAnner  in  which  fissure  veins  have 
been  filled,  and  the  source  of  the  metals  which  they  contain,  formed  a  most 
fruitful  subject  of  discussion  among  the  earlier  geologists.  The  several 
theories  advanced  and  the  argimients  for  and  against  them  are  well  set 
forth  in  Kemp's  paper  (131),  and  it  may  simply  be  said  here  that  most 
geologists  now  believe  that  the  primary  deposition  of  ores  in  fissure-vein 
deposits  was  accomplished  by  solutions  ascending  along  the  fissures,  which 
sometimes  spread  out  into  the  wall  rocks,  to  a  variable  distance. 

Other  Forms  of  Ore  Deposits.— ^himney  is  a  term  applied  to  ore 
bodies  which  are  rudely  circular  or  elliptical  in  horizontal  cross-sec- 
tion, but  may  have  great  vertical  extent.  A  stock  is  a  somewhat 
8imil^.rly  shaped  ore  body,  but  of  greater  irregularity  of  outline. 
Fahlband  is  a  term  originally  used  by  German  miners  to  indicate 
certain  bands  of  schistose  rocks  impregnated  with  finely  divided 
sulphides,  but  not  always  rich  enough  to  work.  It  is  occasionally 
used  in  this  country.    Stockwork  is  the  term  applied  to  a  rock 
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mass  broken  in  different  directions  by  short  fissures,  which  may 
be  mineralized.  Impregnation  is  a  term  indicating  the  occur- 
rence of  minerals  in  a  finely  disseminated  condition  in  rocks,  either 


•  ^  " 


S 


Fio.   149.  —  Section  at  Bonne  Terre,  Mo.,  showing  ore  disseminated  through 

limestone. 

as  a  filling  of  open  spaces  or  as  a  replacement  of  certain  minerals. 
Disseminated  deposits  (Fig.  149)  is  regarded  as  a  better  term  by 
some.  Cj3ntQct-m£tamcrpkie  deposits,  as  now  understood,  represent 
ore  bodies  formed  along  the  contact  of  a  mass  of  ignequs  and 
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Figs.  150  and  151.  —  Sketch  showing  dimensions  of  an  ore  shoot.      (After  lAnd' 

gren  and  Ranaome.) 


country  or  invaded  rock  (usually  calcareous),  the  ore  having  been 
derived  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  intrusive  mass  (Clifton,  Arizona, 
in  part).  If  the  term  contact-metamorphic  deposit  is  used  for  thip 
type,  it  would  not  "necessarily  conflict  with  the  term  contact 
deposit,  applied  to  any  ore  body  occurring  along  the  boundary 
between  two  formations  or  two  kinds  of  rock.  Or^^jckannds 
include  those  ore  bodies  formed  along  some  path  which  the  mineral 
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solutions  could  easily  follow,  as  the  boundary  between  two  differ- 
ent kinds  of  rock  (Mercur,  Utah). 

Shear  zones  or  sheeted  zones  represent  a  zone  of  rock  broken  by 
numerous  parallehand  often  closely  spaced  fractures,  which  may 
be  mineralized  as  at  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado  (Fig.  262). 

Ore  shoots  (92-96).  —  Few  ore  deposits  are  of  uniform  character 
throughout,  indeed  the  occurrence  of  pay  ore  is  apt  to  be  more 
or  less  irregular,  the  richer  material  being  often  somewhat  re- 
stricted in  its  occurrence.  These  richer  portions,  if  small,  may  be 
called  nests,  or  pockets,  but  if  large,  the  term  ore  shoot  is  commonly 
applied  to  them.  According  to  some  authors  the  ore  shoot 
includes  only  the  richer  portion  of  the  workable  ore.  (Van 
Hise.) 

Other  writers,  among  them  Emmons,  Lindgren  and  Ransome, 
employ' the  term  ore  shoot  or  pay  shoot  to  signify  the  workable 
part  of  a  lode  or  similar  deposit. 

Ore  shoots  are  commonly  of  irregular  shape,  and  usually  steep  dip, 
although  they  may  be  nearly  horizontal. 

According  to  Emmons  the  ore  shoot,  as  a  rule,  has  a  longer  axis 
that  forms  a  large  angle  with  a  horizontal  plane.  This  longer  axis 
may  be  called  ihejntch  length,^  and  the  horizontal  dimensions  along 
the  level  the  stope  length.  Ore  shoots  are  evidently  caused  by  vary- 
ing chemical  and  physical  conditions  in  different  parts  of  the  deposit, 
at  the  time  the  ore  was  formed,  thus  causing  a  more  abundant  pre- 
cipitation of  the  ore  minerals  in  certain  parts  of  the  deposit.  More 
abundant  fissuring,  or  brecciation,  in  certain  parts  of  the  rock  may 
operate  to  promote  deposition  in  those  parts  of  the  mass ;  clay  walls 
may  be  influencing  factors  in  guiding  the  ore  solutions  towards 
certain  spots ;  or  intersecting  fissures  may  permit  the  mingling  of 
reacting  solutions,  thereby  bringing  about  more  abundant  precipita- 
tion of  ore  at  these  crossing  points.  The  existence  of  fissures  in 
certain  parts  of  the  ore  body  might  produce  additional  deposition 
in  those  parts,  by  serving  as  a  guiding  channel  to  either  ascending 
or  descending  enriching  solutions. 

The  examples  cited  above  apply  especially  to  epigenetic  deposits; 
but  if  the  term  ore  shoot  is  used  in  its  broadest  sense,  one  might 
reasonably  include  ore  masses  formed  by  magmatic  segregation. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  classify  ore  shoots,  all  of  them 
being  on  a  genetic  basis.     Thus  Van  Hise  ^  divides  them  into  three 

^  Lindgren  and  Ransome. 

*  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  Trans.  XXX:    27. 
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groups  as  follows:  (A)  those  explaiQgd  largely  b^.gtrii^^^^^**^  f^af-nrAn  j 
(B)  those  formed  bv  the  influence_of  wall  rocks:  and  (C)  those 
Tbrmed  by  secondary  concentration  by  descending  waters. 

Irving  (9ii)  has  classified  them  as  tt)~shoo1;s  of  variation,  or  those 
which  vary  from  the  inclosing  material  only  in  relative  richness  of 
the  ore;  and  (2)  shoots  of  occurrence,  or  those  which  occur  in  iso- 
lated positions  with  no  other  ore  of  any  kind  about  them. 

Winchell '  makes  a  division  into  (1)  paragenetic  shoots,  or  those 
developed  mostly  at  the  time  of  the  original  formation  of  the  ore 
deposit  inclosing  them;  and  (2)  postgenetic  shoots,  or  shoots  devel- 
oped mostly  after  the  original  formation  of  the  inclosing  ore  deposit. 

Secondaiy  Changes  in  Ore  Deposits  (106-122,  155-158).  — Ore 
deposits  are  often  changed  in  their  upper  parts,  and  sometimes 
to  a  considerable  depth,  by  weathering  agents,  while  the  lower- 
lying  portions,  below  the  ground-water. level,  are  often  enriched  by 
secondary  processes. 

The. two  zones  each  show  a  somewhat  characteristic  set  of  com- 
pounds. Thus  in  the  weathered  zones  we  find  sulphates,  carbonates, 
silicates,  oxides,  chlorides,  arsenates  and  native  metals;  while  in  the 
lower  zone  the  compounds  are  sulphides,  tellurides,  arsenides,  and 
antimonides. 
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Fio.  152. —  Section  through  Copper  Queen  Mine,  Bisbee,  Ariz.,  showing  variable 
depth  of  weathering.     {After  DouglaSt  Amer,  Inst.  Min,  Engra.^  Trans.  XXIX.) 

Weathering  may  disguise  the  true  character  of  an  ore  body 
most  effectually.  For  example,  the  ore  foimd  in  the  outcrop  may 
^be  a  gold  or.e,  and  mills  are  sometimes  erected  and  operated  for  a 
period  on  such  ore,  without  any  suspicion  that  beneath  there  may 
be  great  bodies  of  copper  or  lead  sulphides.  Such  a  change  has 
been  found  at  Bingham,  Utah;  Butte,  Montana;  or  Mount 
Morgan,  Australia.  The  last  has  been  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
gold  mines,  but  is  now  producing  copper  from  its  lowest  levels. 

1  Econ.  Geol.,  Ill:  425,  1008. 
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or  dense,  kind  of  ore  minerals,  climate,  etc.  Even  in  the  same 
deposit  oxidation  may  extend  to  greater  depths  in  one  place  than 
another  (Fig.  152),  because  of  the  presence  of  fissures  which  per- 
mitted local  penetration  of  the  surface  waters. 

As  examples  of  the  maximum  depth  to  which  weathering 
may  extend  in  some  parts  of  an  ore  body  the  following  can  be 
mentioned : 

Bisbee,  Ariz 1600  feet  in  places. 

Tintic,  Utah 2000 

Bingham,  Utah 1300 

Tonopah,  Nev 1200 

Ducktown,  Tenn 100 

Butte,  Mont 400 

As  a  result  of  oxygen-bearing  surface  waters  entering  the  ore 
body,  chemical  changes  begin,  oxidation  and  hydration  being 
important;  and  these  together  with  other  changes,  produce 
many  soluble  compounds. 

The  oxidation  of  pyrite,  for  example,  gives  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  latter  is  active  in  the  formation  of  ferrous  and  ferric 
sulphates,  of  which  the  last-named  is  important  as  an  oxidizing 
agent. 

Not  all  of  the  sulphides  appear  to  be  attacked  with  equal  readi- 
ness, and  the  same  mineral  may  show  different  degrees  of  resist- 
ance under  different  conditions.  That  the  order  of  resistance 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  in  all  cases,  is  indicated  by  the 
first  table  on  page  478.  The  second  table  by  Emmons  (no), 
shows  in  an  interesting  manner  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  weathering  of  the  copper  ores  at  Ducktown,  Tenn. 

Whatever  the  order  in  which  the  sulphides  succumb  to  the 
attacks  of  the  weathering  agents,  they  all  yield,  forming  new  com- 
pounds stable  under  surface  conditions,  and  sometimes  of  soluble 
character,  which  permits  their  removal. 

Among  the  compounds  found  in  the  oxidized  zone  are  the 
hydrous  oxides  of  iron,  hematite,  manganese  oxides,  free  gold  un- 
der favorable  conditions,  silver  chloride,  silicates,  carbonate  and 
sulphate  of  lead,  and  oxidized  compounds  of  zinc  and  copper. 

Tolman  (l20)  claims  that  the  zone  of  weathering  can  be  divided 
into  three  subzones,  which  beginning  at  the  surface  are:  (1) 
Zonft  of  rnnnplfttft  pxidfytinn;  r2).zone  of  complete  leaching:  and 
(3)  zone  of  oxide  enrichment  which  is  of  variable  thickness  and 
lying  immediately  above  the  sulphides. 
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The  first  represents  complete  oxidation  and  includes  the  iron 
cap.    It  shows  limonite,  hematite,  residual  silica,  and  some- 

Ordeb  op  Oxidation  of  Sulphides,  According  to  Several  Authorities 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Iron 

Araenopy- 
rite 

Pyrrhotite 

Marcaaite 

Copper 

Pyrite 

Sphalerite 

Sphalerite 

Pyrite 

Chalcopy- 
rite 

Chalcocite 

Pyrrhotite 

Zinc 

Sphalerite 

Chalcocite    Chalcocite 

Chalcocite 

Galena 

Galena 

Chalcopy- 
rite 

Lead 

Galena 

-     -       1 

Bomite 

Bomite 

Silver 

Chalcocito 

Pyrrhotite 

Pyrrhotit-e 

Pyrite 

MiUerite 

■ 

Chalcopy- 
rite 

Chalcopy- 
rite 

Chalcopy- 
rite  and 
pyrite 

Chalcocite 

Pyrite 

Pyrite 

Pyrite 

Argentite 

Galena 
Sphalerite 

1.  Van  Hiso.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs..  Trans..  XXX:  101.  1901;  2.  Weed,  Ibid.,  XXX: 
420.1901;  3.  Lindgren,  U.  S.  Gcol.  Surv.,  Prof.  Pap.,  43:  180,1905;  4.  Emmons  and 
Laney,  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  470:  151,  1911;  5.  Vogt,  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs., 
Trans..  XXXI:  125,  1902;  6.  Gottschalk  and  Buehler,  Econ.  Geol.,  IV:  28,  1910; 
7.  Wells,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  529:  76,  1913;  8.  Beck  (Weed),  Nature  of  Ore 
Deposito.  p.  337. 
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SiOs. 

AlsOs. 

Fe... 

MgO. 

CaO. 

COfc. 

S 

MnO. 

Cu.. 

Zn... 

HtO. 

O.... 


la 


16 


2a 


26 


22.44 
2.93 

33.43 
3.15 
8.28 
2.85 

21.23 
.44 


2, 
2. 


46 
79 


90.88 

11.87 

135.39 

12.76 

33.534 

11.54 

85.98 

1.78 

9.92 

11.30 


Total 


99.99 


404.954 


9.95 
1.57 
49.9 

(?) 
.35 

"".hh 

.86 

»' 15.40 
1  21.38 


100.06 


21.89 

3.45 

109.78 

.77 

*'i!43 

1.89 

'22.88 
47.04 


220.13 


-69 

-  8.4 
-25.6 
-12.7 
-32.7 
-11.5 
-84.5 

-  8 
-11.3 
+33.88 
+47.04 


-182.8 


*  HsO  and  O  are  estimated,  on  the  assumption  that  the  Fe  is  in  limonite. 

la,  Percentage  weight  of  constituents  of  primary  sulphide  ore,  Mary  mine;  16,  percentage 
weight  times  specific  gravity  (4.05),  and  expresses  number  of  grams  in  100  cubic  centi- 
meters of  the  primary  ore;  2a,  chemical  composition  of  gossan,  26,  percentage  weight, 
times  iu  specific  gravity  (2.2,  corresponding  to  39  per  cent  porosity) ;  3,  gain  and  loss 
of  the  several  constituents. 
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times  residual  gold,  as  well  as  silver  chloride.  Lead,  zinc,  and 
copper  oxidation  products  may  be  oresent.  The  second  is 
usually  somewhat  thoroughly  leached  of  its  metallic  contents,  but 
the  gold  and  less  often  silver  may  extend  down  into  it.  The 
third  may  contain  partly  oxidized  minerals,  and  include  native 
elements,  oxides,  carbonates  and  silicates  brought  from  above. 
Some  authors  do  not  agree  to  this  constant  zonal  division  of  the 
weathered  zone. 

Reactions  of  Oxidized  Zone.  —  The  reactions  that  take  place  in 
the  oxidized  zone  are  primarily  those  taking  place  between  the 
sulphides,  oxygen,  water,  carbon  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid. 
These  may  be  followed  by  reactions  between  the  products  so 
formed  or  between  these  and  other  minerals,  the  result  in  some 
cases  being  the  formation  of  minerals  of  stable  and  slightly 
soluble  character,  which  are  evidence  of  weathering  reactions. 
Some  of  the  possible  reactions  follow: 

FeS2+40  =FeS04+S, 

FeS2+70+H20=FeS04+H2S04. 
FeS2+60  =FeS04+S02. 

Ferrous  sulphate,  however,  oxidizes  to  ferric  sulphate, 

2FeS04+H2S04+0  =  Fe2(S04)3+H20. 

But  the  ferric  sulphate  is  not  very  stable  near  the  surface, 
although  deeper  down  this  salt  together  with  ferric  chloride 
and  even  other  ferric  salts  may  remain  in  solution,  and  serve  as 
oxidizing  agents.    • 

Both  ferric  and  ferrous  sulphates  may  yield  limonite  as  follows: 

6FeS04+30+3H20=2Fe2(S04)3+Fe2(OH)6, 
Fe2(S04)3+6H20  =  2Fe(OH)3+3H2S04, 
4Fe(OH)3  =  2Fe203+6H20 = 2Fe203  •  3H2O+3H2O, 
2Fe2(S04)3+9H20=2Fe203-3H20+6H2S04. 

As  evidence  of  the  oxidizing  effect  of  ferric  sulphate  we  have 

FeS2+Fe2(S04)3  =  3FeS04+2S  and 
2S+6Fe2(S04)3+8H20  =  12FeS04+8H2S04. 

Again  the  ferric  sulphate  may  break  up  in  the  presence  of  water 
as  follows: 

Fe2(S04)3+H20 = 2FeS04+H2S04+0. 
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the  atom  of  oxygen  liberated  being  free  to  attack  oxidizable  sub- 
8tance». 

Another  important  role  played  by  ferrous  and  ferric  salts 
is  as  solvents  and  precipitants  of  gold  (Emmons). 

Gold  forms  no  insoluble  compound  in  the  oxidized  zone, 
and  it  is  not  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid;  nor  is  it  soluble  in  ferric 
sulphate  as  has  been  sometimes  stated. 

If  gold  is  in  solution  as  the  chloride,  it  is  precipitated  by  ferrous 
sulphate,  formed  in  manner  indicated  above,  but  if  much  man- 
ganese oxide  is  present,  the  ferrous  sulphate  is  oxidized  to  ferric 
sulphate,  which  does  not  precipitate  the  gold.  The  presence  of 
manganese  oxides  therefore  favors  the  dissolving  of  gold  in  acid 
solutions,  and  it  may  be  carried  downward.  On  meeting  a  reduc- 
ing environment,  however,  both  the  gold  and  manganese  are 
precipitated. 

Copper  sulphides  also  are  subject  to  oxidizing  action,  thus: 

CuFeS2+80  =  CuS04+FeS04. 

At  times,  however,  a  reduction  may  occur,  as  shown  by  the  next 
equation: 

CuS04+2FeS04  =  Cu+Fe2(S04)3. 

The  copper  sulphate  may  be  held  in  the  oxidized  zone  as  a 
result  of  the  following  reactions: 

2Cu804+2H2Ca(C03)2 

= CuC03(CuOH)2+3C02+2CaS04 +H2O, 
8CUSO4 + 3H2Ca(C03)2 

=  2CuC03(CuOH)2+3CaSO;+4C02+2H20, 
2C.'u.S04+2FeS04+H20=Cu20+Fe2(S04)3+H2S04, 
CU2O+H2SO4  =Cu+CuS04+H20, 
CuS04+H2Ca(C03)2+H4.Si04 

= CuO  •  H4Si04+CaS04+H20+C02. 

If  zinc  sulphide  is  present  unaccompanied  by  pyrite  the  reaction 
will  be: 

ZnS+40=ZnS04. 

If,  however,  pyrite  or  some  other  source  of  Fe2(S04)3  is  present, 
then  the  reactions  may  be  more  complicated,  as  shown  by  the 
following:' 

*  WanK,  Y.  T.,  Amer.  Iiuit.  Min.  Engn.,  Bull.  Sept.,  1915,  1950. 
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ZnS+ Fe2(S04)3  =  2FeS04+ZnS04+S, 
3ZnS04+3Na2C03+4H20  = 

=  ZnCOs  •  2Zn(OH)2+3Na2S04+3H2C03. 
ZnS04+Ca(HC03)2  =  CaC03+ZiiC03+H2S04, 
ZnS04 + 2NaHC03 = ZnCOs + Na2S04 + H2CO8. 

Downward  Secondary  Sulphide  Enrichment  (106-122). — 
In  many  ore  bodies  there  is  found  below  the  oxidized  zone  a 
second  one  in  which  the  ore  may  be  richer  than  that  above  or 
below  it.  This  zone,  known  as  the  secondary  sulphide  zone,  has 
been  enriched  by  the  deposition  of  secondary  sulphides,  is  of 
variable  thickness  and  richness,  and  represents  the  results  of 
important  processes  which  have  often  converted  a  non-workable 
ore  deposit  into  a  workable  one.^ 

The  process  of  downward  sulphide  enrichment  briefly  stated 
is  as  follows:  Ore  minerals  in  the  zone  of  weathering  become  con- 
verted into  soluble  compounds  (sulphates  chiefly),  as  explained 
above,  and  these,  on  being  carried  down  below  the  water  level, 
come  in  contact  with  unaltered  sulphides  or  other  reducing  agents 

^  There  is  likely  to  be  some  confusion  if,  in  the  future  different  investigators 
do  not  adhere  to  uniformity  in  usage  of  the  terms  primary  and  secondary.  In  this 
book,  the  term  secondary  sulphide  enrichment  is  applied  to  the  precipitation  of 
sulphides  below  the  oxidised  sone,  from  meteoric  waters,  penetrating  the  ore  body 
from  above,  and  taking  metallic  salts  from  the  oxidized  to  the  unoxidiied  sone. 
Emmons  (110)  applies  the  term  primary  to  al  1  ore  bodies  whose  chemical  and 
mineral  composition  have  remained  essentially  unchanged  by  superficial  agencies 
since  the  ores  were  deposited.  A  secondary  ore  he  classes  as  one  that  has  been 
altered  by  superficial  agencies. 

Tolman  (130)  classifies  the  minerals  of  an  ore  deposit  into  original  minerals  of 
the  rock;  primary  minerals  introduced  by  vapors  and  waters  of  deep-seated  or 
igneous  origin,  and  secondary  minerals  contributed  by  descending  surface  waters. 

Rogers  (117)  would  apply  the  name  secondary  to  a  mineral  formed  at  the 
expense,  or  by  the  replacement  of,  an  earlier  formed  mineral.  He  then  uses  the 
term  upward  secondary  enrichmeni  to  sulphides  deposited  from  rising  solutions, 
and  downward  secondary  enrichment  to  those  deposited  from  descending  solutions. 
These  two  terms  correspond  respectively  to  Ransome's  hypogene  and  supergene.* 

In  the  case  of  copper  ores  which  Rogers  has  studied  he  states  that  the  criteria 
of  downward  chalcocite  enrichment  may  be  summarised  as:  (1)  comparatively 
regular  replacement  along  anastomosing  channels;  (2)  the  presence  of  quarts 
veinlets  related  to  chalcocite  deposition;  (3)  the  association  of  melaconite  with 
chalcocite  along  veinlets.  Criteria  of  upward  chalcocite  enrichment  may  be 
summarised  as  follows:  (1)  Irregular  intricate  replacements;  (2)  the  presence 
of*so-caUed  graphic  intergrowths  of  bomite  and  chalcocite;  and  (3)  presence  o£ 
sericite  related  to  chalcocite  deposition.  Further  study  will  be  required  to 
whether  these  criteria  hold. 

*  U.  S.  OwA.  Surv..  BuU.  MO;  52,  1914. 
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which  reduce  them  again  to  insoluble  sulphides.  Thus  they 
bring|about  a  secondary  enrichment  of  the  ore  body. 

Important  as  this  process  is,  it  was  not  clearly  recognized  until 
a  comparatively  late  date,  when  the  writings  of  De  Launay  *  in 
France,  4|,nd  of  S.  F.  Enmions  (108),  Weed  (122),  and  Van  Hise 
(88),  in  the  United  States  did  much  to  increase  our  knowledge  of 
the  subject. 

All  ore  minerals  are  not  subject  to  the  process  of  secondary 
enrichment  as  outlined  above,  it  being  most  often  seen  in  ores  of 
copper,  gold,  and  silver,  and  to  lesser  extent  in  lead  and  zinc. 

Secondary-sulphide  enrichment  like  weathering  may  be  affected 
by  a  number  of,  and  sometimes  the  same  factors.  These  include 
climate,  altitude,  relief,  permeability,  geologic  history  of  the 
locality,  chemical  and  mineral  composition. 

Warm  climates  favor  chemical  reactions,  and  cold  climates  not  only 
retard  them.,  but  freezing  ten.peratures  prevent  solution.  Secondary-enrich- 
ment zones  are  rare  in  north  latitudes  as  com.pared  with  southern  ones. 
If  formed  in  the  past  under  different  climatic  conditions  they  may  have  been 
removed  by  glaciation. 

Rainfall  in  abundance  m.ay  be  favorable,  because  of  .its  stimulating  effect 
on  groundwater  circulation,  but  scarcity  of  rainfall  does  not  preclude  the 
possibility  of  finding  secondary  ores,  as  a  moderate  supply  of  water  acting 
through  a  long  period  of  time  may  have  yielded  favorable  results. 

High  altitude  may  act  unfavorably  because  of  rapid  erosion  and  low 
temperatures,  but  under  favorable  conditions  enrichment  may  occur. 

Strong  reUef  favors  deep  and  rapid  underground  circulation  and  hence 
may  cause  relatively  deep  enrichment,  while  in  a  base  leveled  area  the  cir- 
culation will  be  sluggish,  and  the  waters  will  not  descend  far  before  losing  the 
metals  dissolved  higher  up. 

Slow  erosion  means  a  longer  exposure  of  outcrop,  hence  long  weathering 
and  thorough  leaching,  but  if  the  process  continues  there  m,ay  be  a  downward 
mjgration  of  both  the  oxidized  and  secondary  enrichment  zone;  the  products 
of  secondary  enrichment  may  therefore  be  derived  from  portions  of  the  ore 
body  long  since  removed. 

Penr.eability  is  an  essential  factor,  because  unless  the  solutions  can  pene- 
trate the  unweathered  part  of  the  ore  body,  secondary  enrichment  can  not 
occur.  The  perm.eability  m.ay  be  due  to  original  porosity  of  the  ore,  or  to 
fractures  caiised  by  post-mineral  movem.ents.  Comparatively  small  openings 
8ometim.es  appear  sufficient  for  permeation. 

An  important  point  to  consider  is  the  f«wt  topography,  for  the  enrich- 
ment may  have  taken  place  when  physiographic  conditions  were  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  are  now,  and  hence  the  zone  of  secondary  sulphides 
shows  no  rational  relationship  to  the  present  land  surface. 

^Les  variations  des  filons  m6taUif^re8  en  profundeur,  Revue  g6n6rale  des 
Soiences,  etc.,  Apr.  30,  1900,  No.  8. 


Plate  XLtl. — PhotomicoRraphs  oF  polished  epecimeaa  of  ore  from  Burro  Moun- 
tainB,  N.  Mex.,  showing  progrcBaive  replacement  of  pyrite  (p)  by  chalcooita 
(ee.).     XW.      (A.  B.  Somen,  pAoto.) 
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Under  normal  conditions  the  secondary  sulphides  would  be  deposited 
below  water  level,  but  subsequent  changes  in  the  latter,  too  rapid  for  the 
chemical  changes  to  keep  pace  with,  may  result  in  secondary  'sulphides 
extending  above  the  water  level. 

Criteria  of  Downward  Secondary  Sulphide  Enrichment  (ill,  116, 
117). — These  maybe  geologic,  mineralogic  and  textural.  Any 
one  alone  will  not  necessarily  afford  conclusive  evidence.  The 
geologic  criteria  include  suggestive  surface  conditions  such  as  a 
leached  ferruginous  gossan,  underlain  by  chalcocite  and  this  in 
turn  by  cupriferous  pyrite.  Or  the  weathered  zone  may  show 
argentiferous  galena,  more  or  less  altered  to  cerussite,  with 
deeper  down  the  appearance  in  increasing  quantities  of  sphalerite 
and  pyrite.  Assay  maps  of  an  ore  body  showing  a  lean  zone  above, 
passing  downward  into  one  of  relatively  greater  richness,  and 
this  in  turn  into  a  much  poorer  zcne,  are  also  suggestive. 

It  is  difficult  to  name  any  mineral  as  distinctively  characteristic 
of  secondary  enrichment.  Even  chalcocite  which  at  one  time  was 
regarded  as  tjrpical  of  this  process  is  now  known  to  be  formed  by 
primary  deposition.^ 

Textural  criteria  may  be  of  value.  Thus  we  find  veinlets  of 
rich  ore  in  leaner  material;  the  irregular  replacement  of  one  min- 
eral by  another  (Plate  XLII);  evidence  of  solution  followed 
by  de|)osition  of  fresh  material;  or  grains  of  primary  sulphide 
surrounded  by  secondary  ones,  as  chalcocite  surrounding  pyrite. 
No  one  of  these,  however,  should  be  used  alone. 

Chemistry  of  Secondary  Svlphide  Enrichment  (110,  119,  120). — 
The  exact  equations  of  secondary  sulphide  enrichment  are  not 
always  known.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  some  of 
those  that  may  occur  in  the  zone  of  weathering,  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  soluble  sulphates,  chlorides  or  bicarbonates. 

Precipitation  below  the  water  level  may  be  due  to:  (1)  Reduc- 
tion of  sulphates  to  metallic  sulphides  by  carbonaceous  matter; 
(2)  Reduction  by  hydrogen  sulphide;  and  (3)  Reaction  of  salts 
with  sulphides. 

With  regard  to  the  precipitation  of  sulphates  by  sulphides,  it 
has  been  f oimd  that  this  agrees  somewhat  closely  with  Schuer- 
mann's  law  which  arranges  the  metalhc  sulphides  in  a  series,  any 
member  of  which  will  be  precipated  at  the  expense  of  any  sul- 
phide lower  in  the  series.^  His  series  was  Hg,  Ag,  Cu,  Bi,  Cd, 
Pb,  Zn,  Ni,  Co,  Fe,  Mn.     According  to  this  pyrite  for  example 

iTolman,  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  LIV:  402,  1917.     Etch  figures  of  chalcocite. 
«  Liebig's  Ann.  der  Chemie,  CCXLIX:  326,  1888. 
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would  precipitate,  copper,  lead,  zinc  or  others  in  the  series  above 
it.  Again  if  we  had  descending  solutions  carrying  copper,  lead 
and  silver,  the  order  of  precipitation  of* the  sulphides  of  these 
would  be  silver,  copper  and  lead  sulphides. 

The  order  of  precipitation  mentioned  above  may  Dot  hold 
under  all  conditions,  .for  as  mentioned  by  Tolman  (120),  on 
account  of  mass  action,  a  strong  solution  of  a  metallic  salt, 
may  cause  a  precipitate  at  the  expense  of  a  member  of  the  series 
higher  up. 

Reactions  of  Secondary  Sulphide  Deposition  (110,  120). — Various 
reactions  have  been  written  to  explain  the  precipitation  of  metallic 
sulphides  in  the  zone  of  secondary  enrichment.  It  is  probable 
that  some  of  them  do  not  always  state  the  case  exactly,  and  that 
the  change  instead  of  being  a  simple  and  direct  one  may  involve 
several  intermediate  steps.  Thus,  for  example,  chalcocite  is 
found  as  a  secondary  mineral,  precipitated  by  pyrite,  but  careful 
work  by  Graton  and  Murdock  (ill),  corroborated  by  experi- 
mental work  performed  in  the  Carnegie  Geophysical  Laboratory 
at  Washington  ^  has  shown  that  the  change  from  pyrite  to  chal- 
icocite  is  not  a  direct  one,  but  that  there  may  be  intermediate 
stages  so  that  the  order  of  formation  in  some  cases  at  least  is: 
Pyrite— ►Chalcopyrite—>Bomite—>Covellite— ♦Chalcocite.  These 
changes  result  from  the  action  of  copper  sulphate  solutions  on 
sulphides,  and  at  low  temperatures  are  probably  exceedingly  slow. 

For  copper  some  of  the  enrichment  zone  reactions  published  are: 

2CuS04+2FeS2  =  Cu2S+2FeS04+3S,  or 
14CuS04+5FeS2+ I2H2O  =  7Cu2S+5FeS04+  I2H2SO4, 
4CuS04+FeS2+3S02+6H20=2Cu2S+FeS04+6H2S04, 

CuS04+CuFeS2  =  2CuS+FeS04,  or 
2CuS04+CuFeS2+S02+2H20  =  Cu2S+CuS+FeS04+2H2S04, 
CuS04+2FeS2+20  =  CuFeS2+FeS04+S02, 
CuS04+ZnS  =  CuS+ZnS04, 
CuS04+H2S  =  CuS+H2S04. 

For  zinc  the  equations  may  be:^ 

ZnS04+FeS2  =  ZnS+FeS04+S,  or 
2ZnS04+FeS2+H20  =  2ZnS+FeS04+H2S04+0,  or 

»  Day,  Min.  and  Sci.  Pr.,  CX:   841,  1915. 

'  For  cases  of  secondaiy  sphalerite  see  Blow,  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engre.,  Trans., 
XVIII:  172,  1890;  Giatcn,  13.  S.  G.  8.,  Bull.  430,  71:  1910;  Ransome,  Ibid,, 
Prof.  Pap.  75:  169,  1911;  Finlayson,  Econ.  Geol.,  V:  417,  1910. 
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7ZnS04+4FeS2+4H20  =  7ZnS+4FeS04+4H2S04. 
For  lead  we  have 

PbS04+FeS2+02=9PbS+FeS04+S02, 
PbS04+ZnS  =  PbS+ZnS04. 

It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  secondary  lead  and  zinc  minerals 
from  primary  ones,  because  they  are  the  same  in  each  case,  and 
while  they  no  doubt  occur,  few  well-defined  cases  have  been  de- 
scribed.^ 

Secondary  silver  sulphides  undoubtedly  occur.  The  com- 
pounds said  by  Ransome  to  be  more  often  secondary  than  primary 
are  stephanite,  polybasite,  argentite,  pyrargyrite  and  proustite. 

Hydrothermfll  Altfigatjan  (13.  21.  103).  —  The  hot  ascending 
solutions  of  varying  composition  often  bring  about  a  most  ^pro- 
found alteration  ot  the  rocks  which  they  traverse,  extracting  it 
may  be,  certain  elements  and  adding  others.  Indeed  in  some 
^ases"^e  alteration  is  so  extensive  that  the  rock  affected  bears 
no  resemblance  to  its  former  self. 

Alteration  is  usually  most  intensive  along  the  fissures  which 
guided  the  solution,  but  if  the  rock  is  extensively  fractured  it 
may  be  affected  over  a  large  area. 

The  changes  produced  will  not  only  vary  with  the  composition 
of  the  solution,  but  also  with  the  temperature  and  pressure,  and 
in  some  cases  similar  changes  may  be  wrought  by  cold  solutions 
of  non-magmatic  character. 

The  types  of  hydrothermal  alteration  which  are  well  recognized 
are  propyKtiaztioriy  sericitization,  silicification,  alunitization  and 
greisenization. 

Two  of  these  may  sometimes  occur  in  t^e  same  rock. 
(Sf,^%/i>^  Propylitization  ^21,  103). — This  is  a  common  type  of  alteration, 
which  affects  chiefly  andesites  and  basalts,  but  rarely  rhyolites. 
It  results  in  a  change  of  the  silicates  to  abundant  chlorite,  and 
pyrite,  as  well  as  epidote  in  some  cases.  Carbonates  are  likewise 
formed,  and  in  some  cases  there  may  also  be  sericite.  The  rocks 
so  changed  are  usually  of  a  greenish-gray  color,  but  may  preserve 
their  original  texture.  The  process  may  involve  extraction  of 
soda  and  potash,  as  well  as  silica,  and  even  lime,  and  magnesia 
unless  carbonates  are  formed,  while  the  additions  consist  chiefly 
of  sulphur  and  water. 

*  See  Finlayson,  Econ.  Geol.,  V:  421,  1910;  Weed,  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs., 
XXX:  424,  1901;  Irving  and  Bancroft,  U.  S.  G.  S.,  Bull.  478:  97,  1911. 
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Propylitization  is  probably  a  somewhat  shallow  process,  and 
is  a  common  accompaniment  of  some  western  gold  and  silver 
veins.  It  is  found  in  the  rocks  bordering  the  veins  at  Virginia 
City  and  Tonopah,  Nev.,  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  and  other  places. 

Sericitization.  —  This  is  a  common  type  of  hydrothermal  altera- 
tion, which  is  often  seen  near  veins,  but  may  pass  outward  into 
propylitic  alteration.  The  rocks  so  altered  are  white  or  light 
yellow  in  color,  and  the  mass  often  appears  clay-like.  Indeed 
sericite  masses  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  kaolin,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  sericite  from  kaolinite,  under  the  microscope. 

Sericitization  involves  a  loss  of  soda  and  a  gain  of  potash. 
Silica  may  be  reduced  or  increased  in  amount,  and  carbonates 
may  be  formed,  while  pyrite  is  usually  added.  The  resultant 
product  is  a  fine-grained  mixture  of  sericite,  adularia  and  pyrite, 
with  sometimes  calcite  and  quartz,  the  first-named  of  these  being 
develop>ed  from  both  quartz  and  feldspar.  Close  to  the  vein, 
silicification  somet)lmes  overshadows  sericitization.  The  latter 
process  may  take  place  in  veins  of  both  shallow  and  intermediate 
depth;  moreover  although  chlorite  may  be  developed  first, 
sericite  may  crowd  it  out  later  (Butte,  Mont.). 

Ication.  —  This  is  also  a  common  form  of  alteration  associ- 
ated with  the  deposition  of  ores,  being  more  often  noticed  in  acid 
than  in  basic  rocks.  Rhyolites  may  often  show  it,  both  the 
groundmass  and  phenocrysts  being  affected.  At  Goldfield,  Nev., 
the  silicified  ledges  so  prominently  associated  with  the  ore  bodies 
are  formed  by  the  alteration  of  andesite  (Plate  LXVIII,  Fig,  2). 
The  quartz  thus  formed  is  of  cherty  character,  but  the  original 
structure  of  the  rock  may  be  clearly  preserved.  Limestones  and 
other  calcareous  rocks  may  also  be  silicified,  as  in  some  contact 
metamorphic  deposits.     (See  Bisbee  and  Miami,  Arizona.) 

In  some  cases  silicification  may  be  brought  about  by  meteoric 
waters  (southwest  Missouri  zinc  district). 

Alunitizction.  —  This  type  of  alteration,  which  is  not  a  very 
common  one,  was  first  noticed  at  Goldfield,  Nev.,  where  the 
feldspars  have  been  somewhat  extensively  altered  to  alunite. 
It  is  a  change  that  takes  place  at  shallow  depths,  smd  is  thought 
to  be  due  to  the  action  of  descending  sulphuric  waters,  meeting 
ascending  alkaline  ones. 

The  alunite  at  Goldfield  occurs  not  only  as  a  massive  crystalline 
constituent  cf  the  altered  rocks,  but  also  intergrown  with  pyrite, 
gold,  tellurides,  and  other  minerals  of  the  ore. 
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Alunitization  has  since  been  noticed  at  a  number  of  other 
western  localities.     (See  references  under  Potash.) 

Greisenization.  —  The  granite  walls  of  many  tin  veins  show  a 
strong  and  characteristic  alteration,  the  feldspar  and  muscovite 
being  attacked  by  water  vapors  carrying  fluorine  and  boric  acid, 
resulting  in  the  development  of  a  mass  of  quartz,  topaz,  tour- 
maUne  and  lepidolite,  to  which  the  name  greisen  is  applied. 
Cassiterite  may  also  be  present  in  the  altered  wall  rock. 

Value  of  Ores.  —  The  terms  rich  and  poor,  as  applied  to  ores, 
are  used  with  great  frequency,  although  most  indefinite  and  often 
meaningless.  Under  very  favorable  conditions  it  is  possible  to 
profitably  work  an  ore  of  given  value  at  one  locality,  while  if  found 
under  other  less  favorable  conditions  at  another  point  it  might  be 
almost  worthless. 

Those  who  have  not  given  special  study  to  ore  deposits  often 
fail  to  realize  that  in  the  majority  of  ores  the  percentage  of  metal 
contained  in  the  ore  falls  considerably  below  the  theoretic  per- 
centage of  the  metalUc  contents  in  the  ore-bearing  minerals,  due 
of  course  to  the  presence  of  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  gangue 
minerals  which  tend  to  dilute  the  metallic  values  of  the  vein. 
Many  low-grade  lead  ores  are  profitably  mined  because  their  gold 
and  silver  contents  more  than  pay  the  cost  of  metallurgical  treat- 
ment. In  many  cases  the  metallic  contents  of  the  ore  is  increased 
by  mechanical  concentration  or  by  roasting  (in  the  case  of  sul- 
phides), or  both,  before  the  ore  is  smelted. 

Allowable  Minimum  of  Metal  in  an  Ore  (52).  —  Iron  ores  are  of  little 
value,  wherever  they  may  be  located,  unless  they  contain  at  least  30  per 
cent  of  iron  when  charged  into  the  furnace. 

Copper  has  an  average  minimum  of  about  2  per  cent,  but  the  Lake 
Superior  ores,  because  of  their  peculiar  characteristics,  can  be  operated  on  a 
lower  percentage.  Many  of  the  western  disseminated  copper  sulphides, 
which  are  worked  on  such  an  extensive  scale,  do  not  average  much  over 
2  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  these  low-grade  ores  the  metallic  contents  are 
raised  by  mechanical  concentration  or  roasting,  or  both,  before  entering  the 
furnace. 

Lead,  —  In  southeastern  Missouri  lead  ores  are  profitably  mined  when 
carrying  as  little  as  5  to  10  per  cent  metal,  but  the  concentration  raises  the 
I  erosntage  up  to  65  or  70  per  cent. 

Zinc  ores  on  entering  the  furnace  should  have  a  minimum  of  25  to  30  per 
cent  zinc,  but  the  contents  are  sometiir.es  raised  to  60  or  more  per  cent  by 
concentration,  the  concentrates  being  sold  on  a  percentage  basis.  Some  of 
the  Missouri  zinc  ores  as  mined  run  as  low  as  3  per  cent  zinc. 

Oold  and  Silver, — The  metallic  contents  of  these  ores  are  expressed,  not 
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in  percentages,  but  in  troy  ounces  per  ton,  a  troy  ounce  in  a  ton  being  ^^ 
per  cent.  The  market  value  of  silver  is,  in  round  numbers,  50-60  cents  per 
ounce,  while  gold  in  roimd  numbers  is  figured  at  $20  per  oimce. 

Silver  rarely  occurs  alone,  and  the  ore  may  be  treated  primarily  for  its 
associated  lead  and  copper. 

In  the  base  ores  there  should  be  enough  silver  to  yield  a  minimum  of  $5 
or  10  ounces  in  the  resulting  ton  of  copper,  to  make  its  extraction  profitable. 
If  now  in  a  5  per  cent  copper  ore  20  tons  of  ore  are  concentrated  to  1  ton 
of  pig  copper  (or  21  tons,  allowing  for  losses),  it  follows  that  we  need  10 
ounces  of  silver,  in  21  tons  of  ore,  or  a  minimum  of  }  oimce  silver  per  ton, 
or  tJt  per  cent. 

Under  favorable  conditions  gold  can  be  extracted  down  to  ^  oimce  per 
ton  or  -VT^  per  cent.    It  usually  runs  from  i  to  1  ounce. 

In  some  copper  or  lead  ores  the  saving  of  even  ^  ounce  gold  may  be  an 
object.  In  gravels,  a  gold  content  of  as  low  as  7  to  10  cents  per  cubic  yard 
(tAt  to  "shv  ounce)  may  be  saved. 

Tin,  —  For  this  metal  the  crude  ore  commonly  ranges  from  1.5  to  3  per 
cent,  but  by  concentration  it  can  be  raised  to  70  per  cent. 

Nickel  should  reach  2  to  5  per  cent  in  the  crude  ore. 

Platinum.  —  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  this  metal,  few  figures  aie  avail- 
able, but  in  Russia  placers  are  worked  which  carry  ^  oimce  per  cubic  yard, 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  ^  ounce  per  ton  or  5.5  hundred-thousandth  per- 
cent. 

Manganese  to  be  considered  of  commercial  grade  must  contain  at  least 
35  per  cent  manganese  and  otherwise  conform  to  the  specifications  of  the 
trade  in  which  they  are  used. 

Chromium  ore  should  carry  40  per  cent  of  the  metal. 

Classification  of  Ore  Deposits. — Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  develop  a  suitable  classification  of  ore  deposits,  and  many 
schemes  have  been  suggested  (46).  These  are  usually  based  either 
on  fonn,  mineral  contents,  or  mode  of  origin.  The  first  is  perhaps 
the  most  practical  from  the  miner's  standpoint,  the  second  is  un- 
desirable because  several  kinds  of  ore  may  often  be  found  in  the 
same  ore  body,  while  the  third  is  the  most  scientific,  and  is  of 
value  to  the  mining  geologist  and  engineer. 

Those  desiring  to  look  into  this  phase  of  the  subject  in  more 
detail  are  referred  to  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  chapter, 
especially  the  papers  by  Kemp  (46),  Posepny  (68),  Van  Hise  (2), 
and  Vogt  (13). 

Two  classifications  are  given  here,  viz.,  those  of  W.  H.  Weed 
and  W.  Lindgren.  Both  are  based  in  part  at  least  on  genetic 
characters,  but  the  second  goes  a  little  farther,  and  attempts 
to  indicate  more  definitely  the  physical  conditions  of  deposition. 
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Classification  op  Orb  Deposits  (after  Weed) 

A.  Igneous,  raagmatic  segregation, 
(a)  Siliceous. 

1.  Masses,  Aplitic  masses.     Ehrenbeiig,  Shartash. 

2.  Dikes,  Beresite  or  Aplite.     Berezovsk. 

3.  Quartz  veins.     Alaska,  Randsburg,  Black  Hills. 
(6)  Basic. 

1.  Peripheral  masses.     Copper,  iron,  nickel.     (Sudbury,  Ont.) 

2.  Dikes,  titaniferous  iron.     Adirondacks,  Wyoming. 

B.  Igneous   emanations.     Deposits     formed     by    gases     above   or   neai 

the  critical  point,  e.g.  365''  C.  and  200  atmospheres  for  HxO, 
(a)  Contact-metamorphic  deposits. 

1.  Deposits  confined  to  contact.     Magnetite  deposits  (Hanover, 

N.  Mex.),  chalcopyrite  deposits,  Kristiania  type,  gold  ores, 
Bannock,  Ido.,  type. 

2.  Deposits   impregnating  and   replacing  beds  of   contact   zone. 

Chalcopyrite  deposits,  pyrrhotite  ores,  magnetite  ores,  Can- 
anea   type,  gold  tellurium  ores,  Elkhorn  type,  arsenopyrite 
ores,  Similkameen  type. 
(6)  Veins  closely  allied  to  magmatic  veins  and  to  Division  D. 

1.  Cassiterite.     Cornwall. 

2.  Tourmaline  copper.     Sonora. 

3.  Tourmaline  gold.     Helena,  Mont.,  Minas  Qeraes,  etc. 

4.  Augite  copper,  etc.     Tuscany. 

C.  Fumarolic  deposits. 

(a)  Metallic  oxides,  etc.,  in  clefts  in  lava.     No  commercial  impor- 
tance.    Copper,  iron,  etc. 

D.  Qas-aqueous  or  pneumato-hydato-genetic  deposits,  igneous  emana- 

tions, or  primitive  water  ^mingled  with  ground  water, 
(a)  Filling  deposits. 

1.  Fissure  veins. 

2.  Impregnation  of  porous  rock. 

3.  Cementation  deposits  of  breccia. 
(6)  Replacement  deposits. 

1.  I*ropylitic.     Comstock. 

2.  Sericitic  kaolinic,  calcitic,  Copi)er  silver.  Silver  lead.     Clau» 

thai.     De  Lamar,  Ido. 

3.  Silicic  dolomitic,  silver  lead,  Aspen. 

4.  Silicic  calcitic.     Cinnabar,  California. 

5.  Sidoritic  silver  lead.     Coeur  d*Alene,  Slocan,  Wood  River. 

6.  Biotitic  gold  copper.     Rossland,  Brit.  Col. 

7.  Fluoric  gold  tellurium.     Cripple  Creek,  Colo. 

8.  Zeolitic.     Michigan  copper  ores. 

Structure  Types  of  Above 

Fissure  veins.     (San  Juan,  Colo.) 
Volcanic  stocks,  Nag>'ag.     Cripple  Creek. 
Contact  chimneys.    Judith. 
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Dike  replacements  and  impregnations. 
Bedding:  or  contact  planes.     Mercur. 

Axes  of  folds,  synclinal  basins,  anticlinal  saddles.    Bendigo, 
Elkhom. 

E.  Meteoric  waters.     (Surface  derived.) 

(a)  Underground. 

1.  Veins.     (Wisconsin  lead  and  zinc.) 

2.  Replacements.     Iron  ores,  Michigan ;  lead,  zinc. 

3.  Residual.     Gossan  iron  ores,  manganese  deposits.      (Virginia.) 

(b)  Surficial. 

1.  Chemical.    Bog  iron  ores,  sinters.     Some  bedded  iron  ores,  etc. 

(Clinton  ore.) 

2.  Mechanical.     Gold  and  tin  placers. 

F.  Metamorphic   deposits.     Ores    concentrated    from    older    rooks    by 

metamorphism,  dynamo  or  regional. 


Clabsifigation  of  Ore  Deposits  (after  Lindgren) 

* 

I.  Deposits  produced  by  mechanical  processes  of  concentration.     (Tempera- 
ture and  pressure  moderate.) 
Ex.  Placers  of  gold,  platinum,  etc. 

II.  Deposits  produced  by  chemical  processes  of  concentration.     (Tempera- 
ture and  pressure  vary  between  wide  limits.) 

A.  In  bodies  of  surface  water. 

1.  By  interaction  of  solutions:  C    Temp., 

a.  Anorganic  reactions.    Clinton  iron  ore.  J  0**-70®±. 

Pressure 
moderate. 


h.  Organic  reactions.    Ex.  Bog  iron  ore. 
2.  By  evaporation  of  solvents.  (No  metallic  exaofiples). 

B.  In  bodies  oi  rocks. 

1.  By  concentration  of  substances  contained  in  the  geological 
body  itself. 

o.  Concentration  by  rock  decay  and  residual  f  qo_iqqo\ 
weathering  near  surface.    Ex.  Residual  \  pjoagure 
iron.and  manganese  ores.  [    moderate. 

r     Temp., 

b.  Concentiation  by  ground  water  of  deeper     o°-100°± 

circulation.     Ex.   Lake   Superior   iron'      Pressure' 
^^^  '    moderate. 

c.  Concentration   by   d3mamic   and    regional  |     ^  Af^o 

metamorphian.       Ex.     Fahlbands    in       p^^ 
some  schists?  [       j^j^ 

Temp., 

d.  Zeolitization  of  surface  lavas.    Ex.  L.  Su- 


perior copper  ores. 


50**-300^ 
Pressure 
V  xnnderate. 
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2.  Concentration  effected  by  introduction  of  substances  foreign 
to  the  rock, 
a.  Origin  independent  of  igneous  activity. 

Temp., 


tolOO^ 

Pressure 

moderate. 


By  circulating  atmospheric  waters  at 
moderate  or  slight  depth.  Ex.  Miss, 
valley  lead  and  zinc  ores. 

h.  Origin  dependent  upon  the  eruption  of  igneous  rocks. 

a.  By  hot  ascending  waters  of  uncertain  origin,  but 
charged  with  igneous  emanations. 

Temp., 

150«=fc. 

Pressme 

moderate. 

Temp., 

150*»±- 

300^±. 

Pressure 

high. 

Temp., 

300*db- 

500  ^'i. 

Pressure 

very  high. 


1.  Deposition  and  concentration  at 

slight  depth.  Ex.  Goldfield, 
Nev. 

2.  Deposition  and  concentration  at 

intermediate  depth.  Ex. 
Leadville,  Colo.;  Cobalt, 
Ont. 

3.  Deposition  and  concentration  at 

great  depth  or  at  high  tem- 
perature and  pressure. 
Ex.  Tin  veins;  Ontario  quartz 
veins. 

b.  By  direct  igneous  emanations. 

1.  From  intrusive  bodies.    Contact 
metamorphic    deposits    and  < 
aUied  veins. 


2.  From  effusive  bodies.  Subli- 
mates, fumaroles.  No  ore 
deposits. 


Temp., 
probably 
300*»±- 

800^ 
Pressure 
very  high. 
Temp., 
400**  ±. 
Pressure 
atmos- 
pheric   to 
moderate. 

C.  In  magmas,  by  processes  of  differentiation. 

a.  Magmatic   deposits   proper.    Temp.,    700°-1500".    Pressure 
high. 
Ex.  Titaniferous  iron  ore.     Chromite. 
6.  Pegmatites.    Temp,  about  575**.    Pressure  very  high. 
Ex.  Molybdenum  ore. 

•  Metallogenetic  Epochs. — ^The  term  metallogenetic  epoch  refers 
to  a  period  of  time  during  which  a  deposition  of  metals  was  taking 
place,  and  usually  accompanied  or  immediately  followed  periods 
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of  igneous  activity.  This  process  has  been  active,  during  a  number 
of  periods  in  the  past,  as  shown  by  the  geologic  records,  and  the 
available  data  for  North  America  have  been  summarized  by 
Lindgren  as  follows  (62). 

Pre-Cambrian  Period.  —  The  pre-Cambrian  rocks,  which  under- 
lie a  number  of  extensive  areas  in  the  United  States,  include  not 
only  metamorphosed  schists  and  gneisses,  but  also  various  types 
of  intrusives,  the  characteristic  metals  being  iron,  copper,  nickel, 
gold,  and  silver.  Lead  and  zinc  are  less  abundant  than  they  are 
in  the  later  periods,  while  quicksilver  and  antimony  are  rare. 

The  ilmenites  and  magnetites  of  the  eastern  states  are  chiefly 
of  igneous  ori^n,  while  the  hematites  of  Lake  Superior  are  partly 
igneous  and  partly  sedimentary,  but  subsequently  oxidized  and 
concentrated  by  surface  waters,  a  process  which  is  believed  to  have 
gone  on  in  pre-Cambrian  times.  The  copper  and  nickel  ores  are 
associated  with  basic  igneous  rocks,  some  of  these,  as  in  Michigan, 
being  of  effusive  nature.  This  copper  concentration  Lindgren 
suggests  must  have  gone  on  in  pre-Cambrian  times,  following  the 
close  of  Keeweenawan  (Algonkian)  volcanic  activity.  Of  similar 
age  are  the  cobalt-silver  veins  of  Ontario.  The  auriferous-quartz 
veins  of  the  southern  states,  whose  deposition  followed  that  of 
granitic  intrusions  in  schists,  are  also  to  be  placed  here,  although 
some  writers  would  date  them  later. 

In  the  Cordilleran  region  the  pre-Cambrian  was  productive  of 
gold  and  copper  deposits,  which  are  found  at  many  points  from 
South  Dakota  and  Wyoming  to  Arizona.  These  gold  ores  are 
usually  lenticular  quartz  veins  in  schists,  associated  with  such 
gangue  minerals  as  tourmaline,  garnet,  etc.  The  copper  ores  often 
contain  chalcopyrite,  and  form  veins  or  irregular  masses,  which 
are  probably  of  magmatic  origin,  and  have  been  modified  by 
dynamo-metamorphism.  Sphalerite  may  accompany  the  chal- 
copyrite, but  lead  is  almost  entirely  wanting. 

In  Ontario  a  careful  study  of  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  by  Miller 
and  Knight  ^  (66)  has  shown  the  possibiUty  of  recognizing  at 
least  five  metallogenetic  epochs  as  follows: 

1.  Grenville.  —  Epoch  of  extensive  deposition  of  "  iron  forma- 
tion," as  a  chemical  precipitate  among  other  sediments. 

2.  Timiskanian.  —  Epoch  of  minor  deposition  of  "  iron  forma- 
tion "  as  a  chemical  precipitate. 

3.  Algoman.  —  Epoch  following  granite  intrusions,  of  gold  at 

<For  daMification  used  here,  see  Oeol.  Soc.  Amer..  Bull.  XXVI:  87,  1016. 
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Porcupine  and  other  loca  ities,  and  of  auriferous  mispickel.  Pre- 
ceding granite  intrusions,  basic  intrusions  of  probable  post- 
Timiskanian  age,  gave  rise  to  nickel,  titaniferouF  and  non-titanif- 
erous  magnetites  and  chromite. 

4.  Animikean.  —  Epoch  of  deposition  of  "  iron  formation  "  as  a 
chemical  precipitate. 

5.  Keweenawan.  —  Epoch  following  basic  intrusions  of:  a.  Sil- 
ver, cobalt,  nickel  and  arsenic  at  Cobalt  and  elsewhere;  6.  Nickel 
and  copper  at  Sudbury  and  copper  elsehwere. 

Paleozoic,  —  During  this  time  a  number  of  granitic  intrusions 
occurred  from  New  York  and  New  England  northward  to  Quebec 
and  Nova  Scotia,  and  these  were  accompanied  by  the  formation 
of  some  gold-quartz  veins;  but  little  metallization  occurred  in  the 
West  during  this  period. 

Two  periods  of  iron-ore  formation  occurred  during  Paleozoic 
time  in  the  East.  One  of  these  was  in  the  Silurian,  when  the  per- 
sistent beds  of  low-grade  Clinton  hematite  were  formed;  the  other 
was  during  the  Carboniferous,  when  the  layers  of  carbonate  black- 
band  ores  were  deposited. 

Mesozoic,  —  During  the  Triassic,  small  deposits  of  copper  and 
iron  ores  were  formed  in  the  eastern  states,  along  the  contact  of  the 
trap  sheets  and  sedimentary  rocks.  The  deposits  were  in  part 
veins  and  in  part  of  contact-metamorphic  character. 

In  the  West  important  accumulations  of  ores  were  beginning, 
for  during  the  Triassic  there  began  a  series  of  eruptions  which 
continued  through  the  Jurassic,  the  products  of  these  being  basic 
lavas  which  were  extruded  from  California  to  Alaska.  The  metal- 
lization accompanying  or  following  these  yielded  copper  deposits, 
which  include  some  of  those  found  in  California,  British  Columbia, 
and  those  of  the  Copper  River  region  in  Alaska. 

Another  important  metallization  epoch  followed  the  intrusion 
of  the  great  early  Cretaceous  quartz-monzonite  or  grano-diorite 
batholiths  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

These  injections  were  of  vast  extent,  one  batholith  extending 
through  California,  and  another  from  Washington  up  through 
British  Columbia  to  Alaska,  while  other  smaller  masses  occur  in 
several  of  the  western  states.  These  intrusions  were  followed  by 
intense  metallization,  mineral  deposits  being  formed  in  abundance 
around  the  margin  of  the  bathoUths,  as  in  the  gold  belt  of  Cali- 
fornia .  Gold  was  the  chief  metal  formed,  with  copper  next.  Along 
the  Pacific  coast,  where  there  is  little  limestone  in  the  intruded 
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sediments,  lead  is  rarely  found,  but  in  the  interior  (Nevada  and 
Idaho)  where  limestones  were  present,  lead  and  zinc  both  occur. 
Silver  is  everywhere  present,  but  is  rarely  important  unless  asso- 
ciated with  lead;  arsenic  and  antimony  are  rare;  and  mercury  is 
wanting  in  commercial  quantities. 

Early  Tertiary.  —  About  tliis  time,  perhaps  a  little  earlier,  or 
a  little  later,  important  concentrations  of  lead  and  zinc  took  place 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  independ- 
ent of  igneous  intrusions,  and  are  thought  by  most  geologists  to 
represent  the  work  of  surface  waters,  the  ultimate  source  of  the 
metals  being  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks. 

At  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  violent  outbursts  began  along 
the  eastern  margin  of  the  CordiUeran  region,  the  magmas  being 
of  intermediate  character  and  laccolithic  form.  They  occur  from 
British  Columbia  through  Montana,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and 
eastern  Arizona  down  into  Mexico. 

There  ensued  then  another  or  third  epoch  of  CordiUeran  metal- 
lization, during  which  many  contact-metamorphic  deposits  and 
veins  were  formed  around  the  margins  of  the  laccoliths.  Gold  and 
silver  are  the  characteristic  metals,  with  abundant  lead  and  zinc, 
especially  where  the  intrusions  cut  limestones.  The  latter  may  also 
show  copper  and  iron  along  the  contact.  Arsenic  and  antimony 
are  more  common  than  they  were  in  the  earlier  epochs,  but  mercury 
is  still  rare. 

Late  Tertiary.  —  After  a  period  of  mountain-making  disturbances, 
uplift,  warping,  and  dislocations,  there  were  extruded  a  series  of 
lava  flows  which  spread  over  a  large  area  in  the  far  West,  and  are 
prominent  in  CaUfornia,  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Colorado, 
Utah,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  Andesites  and  rhyo- 
lites  predominate.  This  was  accompanied  by  a  fifth  metalUzation, 
whose  characteristic  metals  are  gold  and  silver,  forming  deposits 
often  of  great  richness ;  lead  and  zinc  are  not  abundant,  except 
in  limestone,  and  neither  is  copper.  Tellurium  and  antimony  are; 
not  that  they  are  absent  in  older  metallizations,  but  the  telliu^Q 
seems  to  be  especially  characteristic  of  this  epoch.  The  mURlic 
deposits  seem  to  be  somewhat  restricted,  occurring  mainly  near 
the  foci  of  igneous  activity. 

PostnPliocene.  —  There  came  finally  an  epoch  of  metallization 
at  a  late  date,  restricted,  however,  to  the  Pacific  coast  line,  and 
characterized  by  the  mercury  deposits  of  the  Pacific  coast  belt. 

Cretaceoua  or  Later  Copper  Epochs.  —  These,  being  of  wide  time 
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range,  cannot  be  included  in  the  previous  classes.  They  represent 
disseminations  of  copper  in  sandstones,  shales  or  conglomerates, 
and  carry  in  niost  cases  primary  chalcocite  with  a  little  silver. 

Summary.  —  The  following  table  of  Lindgren  summarizes  the 
conditions  for  the  western  states: — 


1.  Deposits  of  the  pre-Cam- 

brian  period    .     .     .     . 

2.  Deposits     of     the     early 

Mesozoic  epoch  .     .     . 

3.  Deposits  of  the  late  Meso- 

zoic epoch       .... 

4.  Deposits  of  the  early  Ter- 

tiary epoch      .... 

5.  Deposits  of  the  late  Ter^ 

tiary  epoch     .     .     .     . 

6.  Deposits    of     the    Post- 

Pliocene  epoch     .     .     . 

7.  Cretaceous  or  later  con- 

centrations, in  sedimen- 
tary rocks 


PRTNCIPAI. 
MsTALft 


Gold  and  copper  . 
Copper       .     .     . 

Gold      .... 

Gold,  silver     .     . 
Copper,  lead,  zinc 

Gold,  silver    .     . 
Quicksilver     •    • 

Copper  .    •    •    . 


Principal  Rocks 

absociatbd  witb 

Deposits 


Granites, 
diorites,  gabbro 

Basalt,  diabase, 
gabbro 

Grainodiorite, 
'quartz-monzonite 

'  Granodiorite, 
quartz-monzonite, 
.  monzonite 

'  Andesite 
,  Rhyolite, 

Basalt 

Sandstone,  shale, 
,  conglomerate 


Metallographic  Study  of  Ores  (14). — Owing  to  the  opaque 
character  of  most  ore  minerals  these  cannot  be  examined  in  thin 
sections  by  transmitted  light,  as  is  done  with  non-metallic 
mineralF. 

Another  method  of  study  has  therefore  been  developed  in  recent 
years,  and  consists  in  examining  polished  surfaces  of  the  ore  under 
the  microscope  by  reflected  light.  By  this  means  the  relation- 
ships of  the  different  metallic  minerals  in  the  ore  can  be  quite 
satisfactorily  studied,  and  differentiated  by  means  of  their  color, 
microchemical  tests,  etc.  Plate  XLII,  shows  a  series  of  ore  speci- 
mens examined  and  photographed  in  the  manner  described  above. 
This  method  of  study  has  been  most  helpful  in  studying  genetic 
problems,  secondary  enrichment  processes,  etc. 
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CHAPTER   XV 

IRON   ORES 

Iron  is  an  abundant  constituent  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  yet  few 
minerals  are  capable  of  serving  as  ores  of  this  metal,  because  they 
do  not  contain  it  in  the  right  combination  or  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  make  its  extraction  possible  or  profitable. 

The  iron  ores  having  the  greatest  commercial  vgjue  at  the  present 
day  are  usually  those  which  arc  favorably  locat^dj  of  high  quality, 
in  considerable  quantity,  and  posseting  a  structure  such  as  to  render 
their  extraction  easy.  These  four  requirements  have  been  met  to 
such  an  eminent  degree  by  the  deposits  located  in  the  Lake  Superior 
district  that  they  now  form  the  main  sotu'ce  of  supply  for  furnaces 
in  the  eastern  and  central  states,  and  many  of.  the  iron  mines  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  have  found  it  difficult  to  com- 
pete with  them,  although  it  is  true  that  a  number  of  deposits  are 
worked  to  supply  local  demand,  owing  to  their  proximity  to  furnace, 
flux,  and  coal,  or  because  they  possess  certain  desirable  character- 
istics. 

Iron-Ore  Minerals.  —  The  ore  minerals  of  iron,  together  with 
their  composition  and  theoretic  percentage  of  metallic  iron,  are : — 

Magnetite.    Magnetic  iron  ore,  Fe304 72.4% 

Hematite.       Specular  iron  ore,  red  hematite,  fossil  ore,  Clinton 

ore,  FetO, 70% 

LiMONiTE.*       Brown  hematite,  bog  iron  ore,  ochre,  brown  ore 

2Fe20,,  3H2O 59.89% 

SiDERiTE.         Spathic  ore,  blackband,  day-iron  stone,  kidney 

ore,  FeCOs .        48.27% 

Of  subordinate  value:  — 

Pyritb.             FeSj 46.6% 

Franklinite.    (Fe,  Zn,  Mn)0,  (Fe,  Mn)208    ....  i:44.1% 

PYRRHOTrrE.     Chiefly  FeS ±61.6% 

Magnetite  is  black,  often  granular  with  a'metallic  luster.  It  has  a  black 
streak,  hardness  of  5.5-6.5,  specific  gravity  of  5.5-6.5,  and  is  strongly  magnetic. 

*  The  group  name  **  brown  ore  "  is  sometimes  used  to  include  several  hydrous 
oxides,  such  as  limouitc,  turgite,  and  gothite. 
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Some  occurrences  may  run  high  in  titanium,  especially  those  found  in  basic 
igneous  rocks.  Hematite  is  red  to  brownish  red,  steel-gray,  or  even  black. 
It  is  commonly  fine-grained,  but  the  specular  varieties  may  be  quite  coarse. 
It  ranges  from  massive  to  powdery,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  5.2.  Limonite 
is  never  crystalline,  and  varies  widely  in  appearance;  some  forms  are  powdery, 
others  massive,  and  these  may  be  porous,  vesicular,  stalactitic,  or  even, 
thoiigh  rarely,  solid.  The  specific  gravity  is  3.8.  The  color  is  brown  to 
brownish  yellow  on  the  fracture,  but  Tvj&y  be  black  and  shiny  on  the  nsg^ural 
surface.  Gothite  (Fe208,  HjO)  and  other  hydrous  oxides  with  less  water  than 
limonite  are  sometimes  associated  with  it.  Indeed  much  of  the  commercial 
limonite  or  brown  ore  is  an  intimate  mixture  of  several  of  the  hydrous  oxides  of 
iron.  Siderite,  when  occurring  in  commercial  quantities,  is  rarely  in  cleavable 
form,  but  occurs  as  a  fine-grained  mass,  with  impurities.  Hematite  is  by 
far  the  most  valuable  ol  the  iron-ore  minerals,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  easier 
reduction,  but  also  because  of  the  greater  richness  of  the  known  important 
deposits. 

The  deficiency  in  iron  content  shown  by  many  ores  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  common  rock-forming  minerals  in  iiie  gangue,  the  im^ 
purities  which  they  supply  being  alumina,  lime^  magnesia,  silica^ 
and  also  metallic  minerals  which  have  titanium,  arsenic,  copper, 
phosphorus,  and  sulphur.  The  effect  of  the  last  four  is  in  general 
to  weaken  the  iron. ' 

Silica  is  objectionable  because  it  displaces  iron,  and  because  just  M)  much 
lime  is  required  to  flux  it,  but  some  furnaces  turn  out  iron  for  foundry  pur- 
poses containing  10  or  more  per  cent.  Ores  carrying  as  high  as  40  per  cent 
SiOi  are  used  in  small  quantities.  Lime  in  small  amoimts  does  no  harm, 
but  in  large  quantities  needs  to  be  fluxed  off.  It  is  not  present  in  any  quan- 
tity in  limonite,  but  may  run  high  in  the  Clinton  red  ores.  Alumina  may 
run  somewhat  high  in  limonites,  because  of  admixed  clay.  Pyrite  is  the 
common  source  of  the  sulphiur,  but  in  some  limonites  it  may  come  from 
gypsum  or  barite.  Titaniiun,  a  common  ingredient,  is  found  in  some  quantity 
in  many  magnetite  deposits  (see  Titaniferous  magnetites,  also  ref s.  28,  30,  33a) 
and  up  to  the  present  time  has  rendered  them  practically  useless,  not  because 
it  inteneres  with  the  quality  of  the  iron,  but  because  it  makes  the  ore  highly 
refractory,  and  drives  much  of  the  iron  into  the  slag.  Experiments  have  been 
made  looking  towards  the  utilization  of  these  titaniferous  magnetites  for  the 
manufacture  of  ferro titanium;  indeed  these  have  been  used  for  several  years 
in  the  manufactiu^  of  this  alloy,  for  although  rutile  is  preferred  it  is  too 
expensive.  Manganese,  when  present,  is  found  mostly  in  the  limonite  ores 
and  for  certain  purposes  is  desirable.  It  is  also  prominent  in  some  of  the 
Lake  Superior  ores.  Apatite  yields  the  phosphorus.  As  this  cannot  be 
eliminated  in  either  the  blast  furnace  or  the  acid  converter  used  in  making 
Bessemer  steel,  and  as  the  allowable  limit  of  phosphorus  in  pig  iron  used  for 
this  purpose  is  ^  per  cent,  a  distinction  is  usually  made  between  Bessemer 
and  non-Bessemer  ores,  the  maximum  amount  of  phosphorus  permissible  in 
iron  ore  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  being  tAhs  of  the  percentage  of  metallic 
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iron  contents  of  the  ore.    The  phosphorus  contents  of  many  high-grade  ores 
falls  considerably  below  the  allowable  limit. 

Classification. — Iron-ore  deposits  have  originated  in  a  number 
of  different  ways,  including:  JL^Magmatic  segregation  deposits 
(Lake  Sanford,  New  York,  etc.)  2.  Contact-metamorphic  de- 
posits (Iron  Springs,  Utah;  etc.).  3.  Sedimentary  ores  (bedded 
hematite  and  limonite,  bog  ores,  etc.).  4.  Ores  concentrated  by 
meteoric  waters,  and  deposit)ed  as  replacements  (some  Lake 
Superior  hematites,  Oriskany  limonites),  or  in  residual  materials 
(Virginia  Cambro-Silurian  limonites).  5.  Lenticular  masses  in 
metamorphic  rocks,  of  variable  origin  (some  magnetite  and  pyrite 
deposits).  6^  Gossan  ores  (limonite  capping  of  many  sulphide 
ore  bodies).  ^  7.  Replacements  by  ascending  waters;  and  8. 
Placer  deposits  (magnetite  sands). 

Iron-ore  bodies  may  show  a  variety  of  form,  but  many  of  the 
important  deposits  known  in  this  country  are  lens-  or  basin-shaped 
in  outline.    Irregular  masses  and  beds  are  not  uncommon. 

Iron  ores  show  a  wide  geologic  distribution,  those  found  in  the 
United  States  for  example  ranging  from  pre-Cambrian  to  Recent. 
The  occurrences  of  the  different  kinds  of  ore  are  best  discussed 
separately,  and  for  practical  as  well  as  for  other  purposes  a 
mineralogic  and  geographic  grouping  seems  better  in  this  case 
than  a  genetic  one. 

MAGNETITE 

United  States. — Magnetite  occurs  (Fig.  153)  Jl^  as  lenticular 
masses  commonly  in  metamorphic  rocks;  (2)  as  more  or  less  lens- 
shaped  and  tabular  bodies  in  igneous  rocks;  J3)  as  sands  on  the 
shores  of  lakes  and  seas;  (4)  as  contact-metamorphic  deposits; 
(5)_  as  replacements  in  limestone,  not  of  contact-metamorphic 
character;   (6)  as  veins,  and  (7]^  in  residual  clays. 

The  first  class  includes  the  most  important  deposits  nowworked 
in  this  country.  The  second  ^  and  third  groups  run  too  hi^  in 
titanium  to  have  any  commercial  value  at  the  present  time,  but 
the  second  may  become  of  importance,  in  the  futine,  and  more- 
over some  of  its  representatives  are  of  large  si;e.  Examples  of 
the  fourth  class  are  known  at  a  number  of  points  in  the  West, 
and  while  few  of  them  are  worked,  they  may  some  day  become 
of  great  importance.  They  carry  hematite  in  addition  to  mag- 
netite.   The  fifth,  sijcth,  and  seventh  groups  are  unimportant. 

'  Thifi  is  not  true  of  all  the  European  deposits,  see  p.  517. 
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Distribution  of  Magnetites  in  the  United  States  ^  (Fig.  153). 
Non-Titaniferous  Magnetites.  —  These  are  usually  found  in  the 
form  of  lenticular  deposits  in  metamorphic  rqcks^  The  most 
important  series  of  occurrences  lies  in  the  crystalline  belt  of  rocks 
extendmfg  from  New  York  into  Alabama^  deposits  being  known  in 
New  York,  New  Jerat^y,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  North  Caro- 
lina. 
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FiQ.  153.  —  Map  showing  distribution  of  hematite  and  magnetite  deposits  in  the 
United  States.     (AfUsr  Harder,  U,  S,  Geol.  Surv.,  Min,  Res,,  1907.) 

The  lenses,  which  are  interbedded  with  gneisses  of  either  add  or 
basic  character  and  often  conform  with  the  latter  in  dip  and  strike, 
are  of  variable  size,  and  may  occur  either  singly  or  in  series,  the  ore 
body  commonly  showing  pinching  and  swelling,  or  even  faulting. 
Well-defined  boundaries  are  sometimes  wanting.  Feldspar,  horn- 
blende, and  quartz  are  common  gangue  minerals,  while  apatite  is 
prominent  in  some.  Although  the  ore  as  mined  is  frequently  of 
sufficient  purity  to  be  shipped  direct  to  the  blast  furnace,  in  some 
instances  it  is  so  lean  as  to  require  concentration  b}"  magnetic 
methods.   A  description  of  one  or  two  occurrences  will  serve  as  types : 

Adirondack  Region,  New  York  (27, 30)  —  The  rocks  of  the  Adiron- 
dack region  (Fig.  154)  are  almost  exclusively  of  pre-Cambrian  age, 
with  occadonal  inliers  of  the  bordering  Paleozoic  strata,  whose  basal 

^  Magnetites  in  general  fall  into  two  classes  on  basis  of  titanium  content,  vis. 
the  non-titaniferous  and  titaniferous. 
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member,  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  rests  unconformably  on  the  older 
crystallines.  The  latter  have  in  most  cases  been  subjected  to  power- 
ful compression,  and  sometimes  jq^atly  changed  by  metamorphism, 
in  fact  so  much  so  that  their  original  character  is  determinable  with 
difficulty. 

The  following  members  are  recognized,  bef^nning  with  theoldest: 
I.  Metamorphic  rocka. —  1.  Sedimentary  or  GrenviUe  Series.  These 
consist  of  limestonpH  and  dolomites,  often  impregnated  with  pyrite, 
graphite,  and  silicates,  and  by  an  increase  in  the  latter  may  pass 
into  schists.  Both  rock  types  occur  in  long  narrow  beltfi,  bounded 
by  sedimentary  gneisses.  2.  Gneisses  of  acid  to  basic  character,  often 
showing  garnet,  sillimanite,  graphite,  cyanite,  pyrite,  etc.  3.  Am- 
pkibolites,  composed  mainly  of  hornblende  and  feldspar,  and  which 
may  be  metamorphosed  dikes  or  magnesian  shale.  4.  Quartzitesoj 
infrequent  occurrence.     5,  Gimssea  of  doubtful  relationships. 
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II.  Igneous  Rocks. — These  include:  (1)  anorthoeite  {the  earliest), 
gabbro,  syenite,  and  granite,  all  connected  by  intermediate  rock 
types  and  probably  representing  derivations  from  the  same  magma. 
(2)  Dikes,  mostly  diabases. 

Ores.— The  non-titan  if erous  magnetites  are  the  most  widespread 
of  the  Adirondack  ores,  and  occur  on  both  the  eastern  and  western 
sides  of  the  mountains. 


The  ores  vary  from  impure  lean  varieties,  consisting  of  magnetite 
mixed  with  the  country-rock  minerals  {i.  e.  quartz,  feldspar,  pyrox- 
ene, hornblende,  etc.),  to  pure  magnetite.  The  richest  ore  aveiv 
ages  60  to  70  per  cent  iron,  and  comes  chiefly  from  Mineville,  whilt> 
those  ores  carrying  under  50  per  cent  have  to  be  concentrated. 
The  phosphorus  content  is  variable,  but  seems  to  be  lower  in  the 
leaner  ones,  while  in  the  non-Bessemer  ores  it  may  exceed  2  per 
cent.  The  amount  of  sulphur  is  also  changeable,  but  is  highest 
in  those  ore  bodies  found  in  the  Grenville  gneiss. 
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While  the  ore  bodies  are  variable  in  shape  they  show  in  general  a 
somewhat  lenticular  cross-eectioa,  nnth  the  tabulation  extending 
parallel  with  the  strike;  but  regularity  is  more  common  on  the 
north  and  west  sides  of  the  province,  for  in  the  eastern  districts 
there  is  the  greatest  irregularity  due  to  a  complexity  of  pinches, 
swells,  and  compressed  folds.  The  wall  rocks  include  gneisses 
of  granitic,  syenitic,  and  dioritic  composition,  as  well  as  schists 
and  occasionally  limestones. 

MineviUe,  New  York  (30). — The  ore  bodies  at  this  locality  are 
the  largest  and  most  productive  in  New  York  State  at  the  pres^it 
time. 

They  are  of  lenticular  character,  but  in  some  caaea  the  lenses 


are  so  flat  and  of  such  extent  as  to  be  commonly  spoken  of  as  beds; 

moreover,  some  of  them  have  been  bent  over  into  a  southwesterly 

pitching  fold,  whose  crest  has  been  stretched  and  pinched,  while 

faulting  at  the  northern  end  of  this  has  complicated  the  structure. 
The  ores  occur  as  integral  metnbera  of  the  s>'cnit«  series,  and  are 

in  the  form  of  layers  conformable  to  the  banding  or  foliation  of 

the  inclosing  rocks. 
There  are  at  least  three  lai^e  ore  bodies  (Fig.  157),  viz.: — 
1.  The  Barton  Hill  ore  body,  forming  a  practically  continuous 

bed,  whose  outcrop  is  approximately  3500  feet  long  in  a  direction 


Pl^TB  XLIU 


fta.  2.  —  Geaerol  view  oT  maenetic  BepBratiiiK  plants  and  ahalt  housea,  Mineville, 
N.  Y.     iA/UsT  Without,  Iran  Age.  1903.) 
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a  little  east  of  north.     Iron  content,  30-35  per  cent;   concen- 
trates, 65  per  cent;   Fe,  .025  per  cent  P. 


l!    jj 
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MAP  OF  THE  MIHEVILLE  AREA 
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2.  The  Harmony  bed,  lying  to  the  southwcsfward  of  Barton 
Hill,  and  striking  northwest,  with  a  rather  flat  southwest  dip. 
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It  is  10  to  20  feet  thick  and  cut  by  several  narrow  trap  dikes 
which  occupy  fault  planes  of  10  to  50  feet  displacement. 

3.  A  large  ore  body  which  appears  to  be  made  up  of  three  principal 
and  separated  parts,  known  as  the  Miller,  the  Old  Bed  or  Mine  23, 
and  the  "  21  "-Bonanza- Joker.  This  is  the  chief  source  of  the  ore. 
There  is  some  doubt  whether  there  is  any  connection  between  the 
Joker  and  the  Harmony.  This  Old  Bed  group  extends  in  a  prac- 
tically unbroken  stretch  for  about  a  half  mile,  exhibiting  at  the  same 
time  a  most  complex  fold,  referred  to  above. 

The  ores  are  granular  masses  of  magnetite  which  in  the  Barton 
Hill  group  were  prevailingly  of  Bessemer  grade,  but  which  in  the  Old 
Bed  series  are  high  in  phosphorus. 

The  lean  ores  are  mixed  with  the  minerals  of  the  wall  rocks,  and 
among  these  the  basic  syenite  is  the  chief  one. 

At  Lyon  Mountain  (30)  the  ore  is  a  lean  magnetite  traceable  for  6  miles 
and  from  20  to  200  feet  wide,  and  occurs  in  a  rock  intermediate  between 
granite  and  syenite.  Most  of  the  ore  is  low  in  phosphorus,  the  concen- 
trates carrying  about  .008  per  cent  P  and  65  per  cent  Fe. 

New  Jersey,  —  In  northern  New  Jersey,  the  magnetite  deposits  form 
layers  or  bands  in  the  Franklin  (pre-Cambrian)  limestone,  or  as  flat  lenses 
in  the  associated  gneisses. 

The  ore  according  to  Bayley  (24a)  consists  mainly  of  magnetite,  horn- 
blende, pyroxene,  and  apatite,  sometimes  intimately  mixed.  Pyrite  and 
quartz  are  not  uncommon,  and  all  the  associated  minerals  occur  in  the 
country  gneiss. 

The  ore  bodies,  which  are  lens-shaped,  lie  with  their  longer  axes  conform- 
ing to  the  foliation  of  the  gneisses,  and  the  ore  usually  grades  into  the 
gneiss,  although  sharp  boundaries  are  in  some  cases  known.  Several 
lenses  may  overlie  each  other,  and  then  the  intervening  rock  may  be  either 
gneiss,  pegmatite  full  of  magnetite,  or  coarse-grained  homblendic  rock, 
with  ore  veinlets  paralleling  the  foliation  of  the  gneiss.  This  series  of 
magnetites  extends  northeastward  into  the  Highland  region  o!  New  York. 

Origin  of  Magnetites,— -Th^  origin  of  the  magnetites  found  in  the 
gneisses  has  formed  a  puzzling  problem  to  geologists,  whose 
correct  solution  depends  in  part  at  least  on  the  correct  interpretation 
of  the  origin  of  the  inclosing  rocks. 

If  the  gneisses  are  of  sedimentary  origin,  then  it  is  possible  that  the 
ores  may  represent  metamorphosed  deposits  of  magnetite  sands, 
limonite,  or  siderite,  and  the  parallelism  of  the  ore  bodies  with  the 
foliation  of  the  gneisses  might  be  regarded  by  some  as  evidence  in 
favor  of  such  a  view. 
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But  even  if  the  gneisses  were  of  sedimentary  origin,  it  might  still 
be  possible  that  the  ores  were  of  later  introduction,  as  has  been 
suggested  by  some.  Thus  Keith  held  the  view  that  the  North  Caro- 
lina magnetites  were  replacement  deposits  (26),  while  Kemp  for- 
merly advanced  the  theory  that  the  ore  bodies  at  Mineville  (27)  have 
been  formed  by  iron-bearing  magmatic  waters,  which  were  given 
off  from  the  neighboring  gabbros  and  penetrated  the  gneisses  while 
the  latter  were  probably  still  at  great  depths,  and  before  their 
metamorphism  was  complete.  The  presence  of  apatite  and  fluoritd 
was  thought  to  show  that  mineralizing  vapors  also  played  a  part. 
A  similar  origin  was  suggested  by  Spencer  for  the  New  Jersey  mag- 
netites (34). 

Later  studies  by  Kemp  and  Newland  in  the  Adirondacks  (30) 
seem,  however,  to  indicate  that  the  acid  gneisses  are  probably  of 
igneous  origih,  and  that  the  magnetites  themselves  are  products 
of  magmatic  differentiation.  That  there  is  no  obstacle  to  this 
theory  is  shown  by  Newland,  who  points  out  that  the  acid  igneous 
rocks  of  the  region  contain  a  large  excess  of  iron  over  the  amounts 
combined  with  the  lime  and  magnesia  to  form  silicates.  The  pe- 
culiar form  of  some  of  the  ore  bodies  is  Ukewise  perhaps  only 
explainable  by  this  theory.  A  fact  not  to  be  overlooked,  however, 
is  the  occurrence  of  fluorite,  apatite,  hornblende,  etc.,  intercry^tal- 
lized  with  magnetite,  or  the  frequent  association  of  the  latter  with 
pegmatite  or  vein  quartz,  a  group  of  conditions  which  are  sugges- 
tive of  mineralizing  agents,  and  their  deposition  by  pneumatolytic 
or  aqueous  action. 

Cornwall,  Pennsylvania  (35).  —  A  somewhat  unique  deposit  occurs  at 
Cornwall,  Lebanon  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  at  several  other  localities 
in  southern  Pennsylvania.  The  ore  is  found  along  the  contact  of  Triaadc 
diabase,  with  €ambro-Ordovician  limestones  or  more  rarely  Triassic  shales, 
and  consists  mainly  of  magnetite,  but  carries  sufficient  pyrite  to  require 
roasting  and  occasional!}'  a  little  specular  hematite.  The  ore  fonns  large 
and  small  masses  of  irregular  shape,  lying  either  within  the  sediments  or 
along  the  contact,  and  while  it  appears  to  be  a  true  contact  metamorphic 
deposit,  the  contact  silicates  are  not  prominent.  The  ore  averages  about 
45  per  cent  iron,  is  low  in  phosphorus,  but  high  in  sulphur,  silica,  lime,  and 
magnesia.     It  also  carries  some  copper. 

Iron  Springs,  Utah  (29).  —  Iron  deposits  are  widely  scattered 
over  the  western  states,  but  few  have  been  worked,  owing  to  the 
limited  demand  in  that  region.  They  can  be  regarded,  however, 
as  reserves  which  may  become  of  importance  in  the  futiu^. 
Among  the  best  known  of  these  are  those  of  the  Iron  Springs 
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district   of  southwestern  Utah,  which  belongs   to  the   contacts. 
metamorphic  type. 

At  this  locality  the  series  of  sedimentary  rocks  ranges  from  Car- 
boniferous to  Pleistocene  (Fig.  158),  and  is  intruded  by  three  lacco- 
Lths  of  biotite  andesite,  which  have  especially  affected  the  Home- 
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stake  (Carboniferous)  limestone,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  Claron 
(Tertiary)  limestone. 

The  ore  bodies  are  of  three  types,  viz.:  (1)  fiasm^  veins  in 
andesite;  (2)  fissure  and  replacement  deposits  on  the  contact  of 
theandesit«and  Carboniferous  limestone;  and  (3)  as  breccia  cement 
in  Cretaceous  quartzite. 


Fio.  159. —  Map  of  a  portioD  ol  the  Iron  SpriaEB.  Utah  dutrict,  showing  o< 

of  iron  ore  in  limestone  near  andesite  contact,  and  also  in  the  iicneouB  rock. 
(jI/Jct  Leilh  and  Harder,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  BuU.  338.) 

The  second  of  these  is  the  most  important,  and  while  the  ore 
bodies  are  roughly  lens-shaped,  with  their  longer  diameters  parallel 
to  the  contact,  stiil  there  are  numerous  irregularities,  due  to  faultily 
and  other  causes.  The  vertical  dimensions  are  unknown,  as  the 
deepest  test  shaft  is  down  only  130  feet,  and  has  not  reached  water 
level. 

The  ore  consists  of  magnetite  and  hematite  with  a  small  amount 
of  limonite,  the  first  two,  of  course,  being  characteristic  of  contact- 
metamorphic  deposits.  The  ore  shows  a  hard,  crystalline  texture 
at  the  surface,  but,  as  is  sometimes  found  in  arid  regions,  becomes 
softer  with  depth.  The  gangue  is  chiefly  quartz  or  chalcedony  near 
the  surface,  but  calcite  increases  with  depth.     The  contact  minerals. 
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garnet,  diopaide,  apatite,  mica,  hornblende,  and  other  silicates,  are 
minor  constituents. 


f^a.  160.  —  Crow  eectioD  of  Desert  Mound  contact  deposit.  Iron  Springs,  Utah 
district,  a.  iron  ore  ;  b.  Uccolithii;  acdesite  ;  c,  HonieBtake  limestone  ;  d,  altered 
Homestake  limestooe  ;  e,  Fioto  aandstODe.  (.After  LeUhand  Harder,  U.  S.  Qeol. 
Sun.,  Bull.  338.) 

While  much  of  the  ore  mas  above  60  per  cent  in  iron,  the  average 
is  about  56.  Phosphorus  ia  uniformly  high,  but  sulphur,  copper,  and 
titanium  are  not  in  prohibitive  amounts. 

Leith  and  Harder  believe  that  the  ores  are  clisely  related  in  origia 
to  the  andesite  laccolith  intrusions,  and  surest  the  following: 

The  contact  metamorphism  first  produced  a  zone  of  about  60 
feet  width,  containing  varying  amounts  of  albite,  kaolinite,  actin- 
oUte,  diopside,  quartz,  orthoclase,  serpentine,  phlogopite,  andra^ 
dite,  iron  ores,  osteolite  (earthy  apatite),  andaluaite,  wollastonite, 
calcite,  etc.  There  is  also  glassy  material  which  appears  to  repre- 
sent fused  wall  rock.  Solutions  given  off  by  the  andedte  dis- 
solved out  the  lime  and  magnema  carbonates,  while  the  residue 
recrystallized  to  form  silicates.  Lat«r  the  iron  was  brot^ht  in  from 
the  eruptive,  probably  as  ferrous  chloride,  which  reacted  with  water 
(above  500°  C),  yielding  magnetite  and  hydrochloric  acid,  thus: — • 
3  Fed,  +  4  H/)  =  Fe,0,  +  6  HCl  +  H,  +  77  calories. 

The  HCl  attacked  the  limestone,  which  was  replaced  by  the  mag- 
netite. 

This  view  that  the  eruptive  contributed  but  little  material  to  the 
contact  zone  is  disputed  by  Kemp,  who,  by  taking  the  author's 
analyses  and  recasting  them,  shows  that  the  reverse  may  be  true. 
Moreover,  if  Leith's  conclusions  are  correct,  then  a  contact  zone 
60  feet  thick  must  represent  a  shrunken  residue  of  a  limestone  belt 
300  feet  thick  which,  as  pointed  out  by  Kemp,  seems  hardly 


Other  Ocewrence»  (18). — Small  depoeite  of  magnetite  are  found  in  the 
limeetones  of  the  Shenandoah  Group  and  their  residual  clays  in  aouthwestern 
Virgiiua  (16.  23a).    The  magnetite,  which  is  associated  with  hematite  and 
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siderite,  is  of  high  grade  and  low  in  phosphorus  (23^).  Magnetite  occurs 
sparingly  in  the  Marquette  Range  of  Michigan,  where  it  is  found  in  the  schists. 
Contact-metamorphic  deposits  are  found  at  a  number  of  localities  in  the 
West,  but  the  chief  occurrences  are  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and 
California.  That  at  Fierro,  N.  Mex.  (25a)  occurs  in  Paleozoic  limestone, 
near  its  contact  with  a  Tertiary  monzonite  porphyry.  Another  found  at 
Heroult,  Calif.,  lies  chiefly  at  the  contact  of  diorite  and  Triassic  limestone 
(32). 

Analyses  of  Magnetites.  —  The  following  table  gives  the  com- 
position of  non-titaniferons  magnetites  from  a  number  of  localities. 
It  is  not  possible  in  all  cases  to  obtain  analyses  of  recent  date. 

Analyses  of  Maqnetites 


I 

II 

Ill 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 
56.00 

VIII 

IX 

Fe  .     . 

60.03 

60.91 

61.69 

59.93 

56.05 

64.9 

61.85 

t  89.41 

*    7.5 « 

SiO,     . 

4.48 

4.49 

18.90 

7.72 

7.70 

3.98 

7. 

4.74 

2.4 

p  :  . 

1.635 

1.548 

i.3or 

.08 

.036 

.021 

.2 

.112 

.011 

s   .   . 

.021 

.027 

1.23 

.19 

.06 

.071 

.057 

.015 

.099 

Ti   .     . 

.12 

.03 

1.30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cu.     . 

— > 

.007 

— 

— 

— 

.005 

.027 

— 

—. 

Moist  . 

.28 

.25 

— 

— 

— 

3. 

2.62 

_— 

Mn 

— 

— 

.55* 

.17 

none 

.158 

.106 

2.42* 

.18* 

A1,0,  . 

— 

— 

12.48 

— 

— 

.324 

1. 

.74 

._ 

cS)    . 

— 

— 

4.45 

— 

— 

1.010 

4. 

.16 
.95 

— 

MgO    . 

— 

— 

.86 

— 

— 

1.131  i 

.3 

I.  Sample  60  carloads.  II.  Sample  35  carloads.  21  pit.  both  MineviUo,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  State 
Museum,  Bull.  119  :  82.  III.  Warren  County,  N.  J..  N.  J.  Geol.  Surv.,  Ann.  Rept.  1873  :  80. 
IV.  Philpot,  Patrick  County,  Va..  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  380  :  219.  V.  Limestone  mafmetite. 
Abingdon,  Va.,  Ibid.  VI.  Cornwall,  Pa..  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs..  Trans.  XIV :  892. 
VII.  Iron  Springs.  UUh.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  338.  VIII.  Hanover,  N.  Mezioo.  U.  S.  QeoL 
Surv.,  Bull.  380 :  212.    IX.  Shasta  County  Calif.,  Econ.  Geol..  Ill :  472. 

*Fe,04.         •FejO,.         » MnO,.         *MnO.         »P,Oj. 

Canada.  —  Two  important  magnetite  occurrences  in  eastern 
Canada  are  those  at  Bathurst,  N.  B.,  and  Moose  Mountain^  Ont., 
Some  magnetite  is  obtained  at  Torbrook,  N.  S.,  and  north  of  Lake 
Superior,  but  both  of  these  are  better  discussed  under  Hematite. 

Bathursty  N.  B,  (83,  86,  96).  —  The  magnetite. here  forms  three 
bodies  or  groups  of  bodies  striking  approximately  north  and 
south,  with  walls  of  quartz-porphyry  and  quartz-free  porphyry. 
Diabase  is  also  present,  but  its  exact  relation  to  the  ore  is  not 
known.  Both  the  igneous  rocks  and  ore  are  more  or  less  schistose 
or  banded.  The  ore,  which  consists  largely  of  magnetite  with  a 
variable  amount  of  hematite,  is  fine  grained,  fine  to  coarse  banded, 
and  with  sharply-defined  walls.  Considerable  pyrite  is  at  times 
present,  and  veins  and  stringers  of  quartz  are  relatively  abundant. 
The  iron  content  ranges  from  39.6-58.7  per  cent:  sulphur  .00&- 
.27  per  cent;  and  phosphorus,  .385-1.222  per  cent. 
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The  ore  is  believed  to  be  a  replacement  of  the  schistose  quartz 
porphyry  along  sharply  defined  zones,  and  the  banded  structure 
may  be  an  original  one. 

Moose  Mountain,  Ont.  (97).^ — This  deposit,  which  is  situated 
north  of  the  Sudbury  nickel  basin  (page  796)  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  Canada.  The  magnetite  shows  a  more  or  less  strongly  banded 
structure,  due  to  alternations  of  iron  ore  and  silica,  while  epidote 
sometimes  fills  fissures  in  the  ore,  which  are  often  bordered  by 
hornblende  that  passes  outwards  into  magnetite.  The  iron 
formation  which  hes  in  Keewatin  schists  is  steeply  tilted.  Ordi- 
nary banded  ore  runs  about  36  per  cent  iioa  and  is  concentrated 
to  55  per  cent,  but  much  of  the  good  ore  exceeds  the  first  figure. 

Texada  Island,  B.  C.  (89).^Contact-metamorphic  deports 
of  magnetite  with  some  copper,  occurring  in  limestone  near 
granite  and  diorite  contacts  arc  found  on  Texada  Island,  north- 
west of  Vancouver,  but  they  have  not  been  steadily  worked. 


Odier  Foreiga  Deposits  (1). — Two  of  the  most  remarkable  deposits  of. 
magnetite  known  in  the  World  arc  those  of  Kiruna  and  Gellivsje  in  oorthem 
Sweden.'  That  at  Kiruna  occura  as  a  great  steeply  dipping  tabular  or 
dike-like  maHs,  traceable  for  about  8  kilometers  in  the  hills  of  Kininavaara 
and  Luossavaara  (Plate  XLIV,  Fig.  1  and  Fig.  161),  and  haa  a  width  of 

■SjSgren.  Amer.  Inrt.  Min.  EnpB.,  Ttans.  XXXVIII:  766,  1907.  Stutcer, 
Zdtwbi.  prak.  Geol..  XIV:  65  and  137. 1900. 
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32  to  152  meters.  The  total  tonnage  as  detenDJned  from  outciope  and  bor- 
■Dgs  is  estimated  at  480,000,000  tons.  The  footwall  is  an  orthoclsse  porphyry 
or  syenite,  while  the  hanging  wall  is  quartz  porphyry,  which  in  turn  is  overlain 
by  quartiitea,  clay  elatea  and  conglomerates,  supposedly  of  pre^^ambrian  age. 

The  ore  is  a  fine-grained  mixture  consisting  chiefly  of  magnetite  and  apa- 
tite (Fig.  161). 

Much  discussion  has  been  aroused  over  the  origin  of  these  ores.  Hogbcon 
in  1898  thought  them  to  be  due  to  magmatic  segregation,  while  de  Launay 
argued  for  a  sedimentary  origin,  assuming  that  the  footwall  was  a  submarine 
flow,  from  which  iron  chlorides  and  sulphides  emanated  in  gaseous  fonn 
and  were  then  oxidized  to  ferric  oxide,  which  later  was  changed  to  magnetite 
by  a  covering  flow  of  quartz  porphyry.    Stutier,  with  probably  more  reason, 


il 


Fio.  182.  —  Section  across  Luosaavaara  near  Kiruna,  Sweden.    (.After  LundbiAm.) 

has  regarded  the  ore  as  a  dike,  whose  intrusion  was  preceded  by  the  footwall 
syenite,  and  followed  by  the  hanging  wall  quart7  porphyry. 

At  Gellivare  (Plate  XLIV,  Fig.  2),  the  ore  is  similar  to  Kiruna  ir.ineralogio- 
ally,  but  coarser  grained.  It  occurs  as  sleeply  dippmg  ^regular  lenses,  in  a 
gray  or  red  gneiss,  often  surrounded  by  a  curious  homblendic  zone  (ekant). 
The  ore  is  probably  similar  in  origin  to  that  at  Kiruna,  but  has  been  strongly 
altered  by  metamorphiam." 

Other  large  magnetite  deposits  are  known  in  the  Ural  Mountains  at  Wys- 
Bokaia  Gora  and  Goroblagodat.'  Of  historic  and  scientific  interest  are  the 
contact  metaraorphic  deposits  of  magnetite  with  some  sulphides  found  in  the 
province  of  Banat,  Hungary,  and  first  described  by  von  Cotta.' 

Most  interesting  are  the  Cuban  ^depoeita  lying  in  abelt  stretching  eastward 
from  Santiago,  and  supplying  ore  which  is  chiefly  magnetite,  but  carries  some 
hematite  and  pyrite,  especially  in  its  upper  parts.  Prominent  among  the 
sedimentary  and  igneous  rocks  of  the  district  b  a  laige  area  of  intrusive 

'  Sj5Kren,  loc.  cit.,  and  Luodbohm,  Intemat.  Geol.  Cong..  Sweden,  Guidebook, 
1910. 

'  Beck,  EnlBgerstt&ten,  3rd  ed.,  1 :  29. 

>  Beck,  loc.  cit. 

•  Kemp,  Amer.  Imtt.  Mui.  Ensra.,  Tisoa.  LIU:  3,  1916;  Liudsren,  Itrid.,  Ull 
40,  1910;  and  a  later  paper  by  Rocaler,  Ibid.,  LVI:  77.  1917. 


—View  of  iron  ore  mines  in  Kininavaara,  Sweden.   Open  cuts  near  top  in 
iron  ore.     Lower  slopes  chiefly  hanging  wall.     (H.  Bie$,  photo.) 


Flo.  2,  —  Iron  dcpoBit  at  Geilivare.Sweden.  Note  pit  in  floor  connecting  with 
lower  workings.  Walla  of  cvt  Bic  country  cneisa  and  in  part  "  akarn."  {H, 
Bia,  pholo.) 

(619) 
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diorite,  which  encloses  fragments  of  an  older,  bedded  limestone.  The  ore 
deposits  consist  of:  (1)  small  streaks  to  larger  ones  in  limestone,  with  quartz, 
garnet  and  epidote,  gangue,  and  evidently  of  contact-metamorphic  origin; 
(2)  Great  tabular  masses  in  diorite,  but  showing  the  same  gangue  minerah 
as  the  first.  Kemp  .  egards  the  latter  as  replacements  along  fracture  zones  in 
tl  e  diorite,  while  Lindgren  is  inclined  to  the  view  that  the  ore  bodies  are  a 
product  of  contact  metamorphism  exerted  by  the  diorite  on  included  masses 
of  limestone. 

Ti»i>iiifArous  Magnetites  (24,  28,  30,  33a).  — These  form  a 
peculiar  class  by  themselves,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  ^re 
found  always  associated  with  rocks  of  the  sabbro  family.     XllB 

^ore  bodies  usually. jepT'^g^Tif^  pmrl^lfits^ofjuagmatic  seyrregatio^^ 

and  may  occur:  (1)  within  the  eruptive  mass  but  grading  off  into 
it;  (2)  as  irregular  bands  (schUeren);  or  (3)  as  dikes  which  have 
separated  from  the  magma  at  greater  depth,  and  then  forced 
their  way  upward. 

An  exception  to  any  of  the  above  is  the  deposit  at  CeboUa  Creek, 
Colo.,  which  is  in  part  of  the  contact  metamorphic  type  (336). 

Many  titaniferous  magnetites  are  granular  aggregates  of  mag- 
netite and  ilmenite,  the  relation  between  the  two  minerals  being 
usually  those  of  a  granular  igneous  rock.  The  ilmenite  is  highly 
lustrous  with  a  rougher  surface,  while  the  magnetite  shows  duller, 
black,  cleavage  surfaces.  The  grains  of  the  latter  sometimes  have 
minute  intergrowths  of  ilmenite,  which  show  most  commonly  as 
lines  and  dots,  the  former  representing  sections  of  very  small 
ilmenite  lamellse  oriented  parallel  to  the  octahedral  faces  of  the 
magnetite. 

The  gangue  minerals  may  be  pyroxene,  brown  hornblende, 
hypersthene,  enstatite,  oUvine,  spinel,  garnet,  and  plagioclase. 
The  ores  are  usually  low  in  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  but  V,  Cr, 
Ni,  and  Co  are  almost  always  present. 

Titaniferous  magnetites  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
the  deposits  being  often  of  large  size,  but  their  possibilities  have 
been  greatly  overestimated.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
often  impossible  to  separate  the  ilmenite  (non-magnetic)  from  the 
magnetite  (magnetic)  to  a  sufficient  degree,  owing  to  the  fine 
intergrowths  of  the  two. 

United  States  (28,  33a).  —  In  this  country  titaniferous  mag- 
netites are  found  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Wyoming,  Minne- 
sota, Virginia,  Colorado,  etc.,  but  are  not  worked.  The  two 
localities  of  grealfest  importance  are  Sanford  Hill,  in  the  Adiron- 
dack  region  of  New  York,  and  Iron  Mountain,  Wyo. 
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The  following  anal^'ses  illustrate  their  composition :  -^ 

Analyses  of  Titaniferous  Magnetites 
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1.  Grape  Creek,  Col.  2.  Mayhew  Range,  Minn.  3.  Split  Rook,  N.  Y. 
4.  Greensboro,  N.  Ca. ;  Nos.  1-4,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  19th  Ann. 
Rept.,  Ill  :  377,  1899.  5.  Lake  Sanford,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  State  Mus., 
Bull.  119  :  163.  6.  Cumberland  Hill,  R.  I.,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Jan., 
1908.  7.  Iron  Mountain,  Wyo.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  315  :  209. 
8.  Marksville,  Va.,  Min.  Res.  Va.,  1907  :  419. 

Descriptions  of  two  localities  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  mode  of 
occurrence  of  these  titaniferous  ores. 

New  York  (28,  30).  —  Titaniferous  magnetite  deposits  of  large 
size  occur  in  the  Adirondack  region,  and  while  they  carry  Ti02  as  an 
essential  ingredient,  the  percentage  of  this  element  may  vary  con- 
siderably. Thus  in  the  Adirondack  ores  it  is  at  least  8  to  9  per 
cent  (TiOj),  and  averages  16  per  cent. 

The  ores  are  closely  associated  with  gabbro-anorthosite  intrusions, 
and  are  found  chiefly  in  Essex  and  southern  Franklin  counties. 
At  Lake  Sanford,  where  the  most  important  ore  bodies  occur,  the 
small  deposits  are  found  in  gabbro  dikes  cutting  the  anorthosite  and 
having  a  tabular  form  conformable  with  the  strike  of  the  dikes,  but 


»P. 


*Fe. 
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large  ones  occur  in  the  anorthosite  and  may  be  segregations  during 
cooling,  or  actual  intrusions  forced  into  the  anorthoate  after  partial 
consolidation. 

The  ores  are  essentially  magnetite  and  ilmenite,  the  richest  show- 
ing little  else  and  running  about  60  per  cent  Fe.  The  magnetite 
grains  are  recognizable  by  parting  planes  parallel  to  the  octahedron 
and  smooth  breaks,  while  the  ilmenite  grains  show  a  rough  fracture, 
brighter  luster,  and  but  slight  magnetism. 

Other  minerals  present  are  plagioclase,  p3rroxene,  hornblende, 
biotite,  olivine,  garnet,  pyrite,  apatite,  spinel,  and  quartz.  The 
usual  order  of  crystallization  is  reversed,  being  silicates,  p3nrite, 
ilmenite,  magnetite.  Anal3rses  of  the  Sanford  deposits  show 
70.7^87.60  FeA,  .87-2.46  SiO,;  9.45-20.03  TiO,;  .53-^.00  AlA; 
.007-.022F;    .027-.028  S. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  by  magnetic  separation  after  enish- 
ing  to  40  mesh.     Finer  erushing  would  probably  improve  the  product. 
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Wyaminif  (24).  —  An  occurrence  of  titaniferous  magnetite  of  some 
importance  is  found  at  Iron  Mountain  in  southeastern  Wyoming.  Iron 
Mountain  is  a  ridge  300  to  600  feet  wide,  and  H  miles  long,  which  rises 
sharply  from  the  anorthosite  hills  to  the  east  and  pre-Cambrian  uplands 
to  the  west.  The  pre-Cambrian  complex  near  the  iron  ore  dike  consists 
of  three  granular  igneous  rocks,  viz.  anorthosite,  iron  ore,  and  granite, 
the  anorthosite,  or  oldest,  being  cut  by  dikes  and  lenticular  masses  of  iron 
ore  and  granite. 

The  ore,  which  forms  a  dike  U  miles  long,  40  to  300  feet  wide,  and  has 
a  northerly  strike,  is  sharply  bounded  on  both  sides  by  anorthosite,  and 
paralleled  by  several  smaller  dikes.  It  is  a  black,  granular,  holocrystal- 
line  rock,  which  carries  as  impurities  biotite,  olivine,  and  feldspar.  The 
iron  content  averages  about  50  per  cent. 

It  is  suggested  (Ball)  that  the  ore  and  anorthosite  are  differentiation 
products  from  a  conmion  magma,,  the  iron  having  been  intruded  after 
the  complete  solidification  of  the  anorthosite;  but  the  relationship  of  the 
two  is  shown  by  the  presence  in  each  of  similar  minerals,  although  their 
proportions  are  different. 
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The  granite  ie  pnAably  the  youngest  of  the  pre-Cambrian  rocka,  and 
grtides  inlo,  as  well  as  bemg  cut  by,  a  biotite-pegmatite  which  carrira  some 
magnetite. 

Fig.  164  shows  a  thin  section  of  a 
low  grade  titaniferous  ore  found  in 
gabbro  at  Cumberland,  Rhode  Island. 

Ma^tutUe  Sandg.  —  These  are 
fomid  in  thoee  regions  wUbrc  the 
beach  aands  are  composed  of 
weathering  products  of  metamorphjc 
and  igneous  rocks.  The  sorting 
action  of  the  waves  serves  to  carry 
the  heavy  mineral  grains  high  up  on 
the  beaches,  where  they  form  black 
stieaks,  composed  mostly  of  n~.ag- 
netite  (usually  titaniferous),  mixed 
with  monazite,  apatite,  and  other 
heavy  minerals. 

Deposits  are  known  in  this 
country  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Champlain,  Long  Island,  etc.,  but 
they  are  of  small  extent  as  Well  aa 
lacking  in  quality. 

New  Zealand  and  Brazil  are  said 
to  poaaees  magnetite  sands  of  com- 
mercial value. 

Sandstones  of  Upper  Cretaceous 
age,  and  carrying  titaniferous  magnet- 
ite ai«  known  in  Montana,  but  are  of 
no  commercial  value  (36a). 
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Fio.  163.  —  Map  of  Iron  Mountain. 
Wyo.,  titaniferous  magnetitfl  de- 
polit.  o,  poBt-DcvoiuBn:  6,  anor- 
thoaite;  c.  granite ;  d,  gneiss ;  c,  or«, 
(After'  Kemp,  ZmUchr.  prak.  Oeol., 
1906.J 
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Canada  (85,  88).  —  Titaniferous  magnetites  have  been  found 
at  a  number  of  localities  in  Ontario,  those  of  the  Chaflfey  and 
Matthews  mines  being  well  known.  Another  large  deposit 
occurs  at  St.  Urbain,  Quebec  . 

Alont;  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  in  Saguenay  County,  Quebec 
(88),  magnetite  sands  are  somewhat  abundan^.  Where  the  sands 
have  been  worked  over  by  the  waves,  the  magnetite  grains  have 
been  concentrated  intp  lenses  distributed  through  the  ordinary 
sand.    Analyses  of  the  sand,  etc.,  are  given  below: 
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-  Other  Foreign  Deposits. — ^A  number  of  titaniferous  magnetite  deposits 
are  found  in  Scandinavia.  The  best  known  is  that  of  the  Ekersund-Soggendal  ^ 
on  the  south  coast  of  Norway,  where  the  labradorite  rock  contains  some 
large  ore  bodies.  Routivare  in  northern  Sweden  has  a  large  mass  of  spinel- 
bearing  titani  erous  magnetite  in  altered  gabbro,  while  at  Taberg  in  southern 
Sweden  is  still  another  large  deposit,  which  occurs  in  olivine-gabbro  and  was 
recorded  as  early  as  1806.  «J^ 

HEMATITE        ^  ^  - 

This  is  by  far  the  most  important  ore  of  iron  in  the  United  States, 
having  in  1914  formed  over  90  per  cent  of  the  total  production, 
and  about  85  per  cent  of  the  hematite  mined  came  from  the  Lake 
Superior  region.  I:  is  also  an  important  ore  in  some  other  coun- 
tries. Hematite  may  occur  mixed  with  mapietite  in  magmatic 
8ef;regations  f  Kiruna,  Sweden,  page  517)  and  contact-metamorphic 
deposits  (29),  as  beds  in  sedimentary  rocks  (51-59),  asjgplacgr 
ments  in  liinestone  (page  648) ;  as  irregular  deposits  formed  by 
circulating  surface  watersjpage  525) ;  and  as  specular  hematites 
m  metamorphic  rocks  (page  525). 

Distribution  of  Hematite  Ores  in  the  United  States  (Fig.  153).— 
'At  the  present  day  there  are  but  two  very  important  hematite- 
producing  regions,  in  the  United  States,  viz.  the  Lake  Superior 
region  and  the  Birmingham^  Alabama,  district.  Other  areas 
which  are  worked  will  also  be  referred  to,  but  they  are  less  im- 
portant. 

^  Vogt,  Krusch  u.  Beyschlag,  Ore  Deposits,  Translation,  I:  250,  1914. 
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Lake  Superior  Region  (45,  47). — Under  this  head  are  included  a 
great  series  of  deposits  lying  in  the  region  surrounding  the  south 
and  west  sides  of  Lake  Superior  (47).  The  rocks  are  of  remote 
geologic  age,  and  the  age  and  names  of  the  iron-bearing  formations 
are  as  follows: 

Algookian  system. 

Keweenawan  seiies:   Carries  titaniferous  gabbroe  in  Minnesota  but  no 

hematite. 
Huronian  series: 

Upper  Huronian  (Animikie  group). 
Biwabik  formation  of  Mesabi. 
Animikie  group  of  Animikie  district,  Ontario. 
Ironwood   formation,    Penokee — Gogebic   district,    Michigan   and 

Wisconsin. 
Vulcan  formation,  Menominee  a^d  Calumet  districts,  Michigan. 
Vulcan  iron-bearing  member  of  Crystal  Falls,   Iron  River,   and 

Florence  districts.  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 
Gunflint  formation,  Gunflint  Lake  district,  Canada,  and  Vermilion 

district,  Minnesota. 
Bijiki  schist,  Marquette  district,  Michigan. 
Deerwood  iron-bearing  member,  Cuyuna  district,  Minnesota. 
Middle  Huronian.^ 

^  Negaunee  formation,  Marquette  district,  Michigan.  \ 

Archaean  syfetem.^       ^ 
Keewatin  een&: 

Soudan  formation,  Vermilion  district^Minnesota. 
Helen  formation,  Michipicoten  district,  Ontario. 
Unnamed  formation  of  Atikokan  district,  Ontario. 
Several  non-productive  formations  in  Ontario. 

The  ore -bearing  districts  have  been  studied  in  considerable 
detail,  but  the  intervening  parts  are  less  well  known,  and  it  is 
therefore  difficult  to  correlate  the  major  geological  units  of  the 
several  districts. 

Character  of  formations.  —  The  Archaean  includes  a  complex  series 
of  acid  and  basic  igneous  rocks,  and  two  or  more  sedimentary  for- 
mations, including  the  iron  formations  and  slate  of  the  Keewatin. 
The  Algonkian  includes  four  unconformable  sedimentary  series,  all 
associated  with  igneous  rocks,  the  entire  succession  being  separated 
by  an  unconformity  from  the  Archaean  below  and  the  Potsdam 
above. 

The  iron  ores  occur  as  concentrations  in  the  so-called  iron  forma- 

^  The  Lower  Huronian  and  Lauren tian,  although  present  in  the  series  of  foima- 
tions  found  in  this  region,  do  not  carry  any  ore  bodies. 
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tions,  which  range  in  thickness  from  a  few  hundred  to  a  thousand 
feet. 

In  their  present  fom  these  iron  fonnations  represent  alterations 
of  chemically  deposited  sediments,  such  as  cherty  iron  «M-hf^nAf.pa^ 
which  are  usually  interbedded  with  normal  clastic  sediments  such 
as  slate  and  quart zite. 

In  general  terms  the  iron  fonnations  may  he  descrihed  as  consisting 
mainly  of  chert  or  quartz  and  ferric  oxide,  usually  segregated  into  bands, 
but  sometimes  irregularly  mixed.  Jasper  is  a  banded  rock  of  highly  crystal- 
line character  with  the  quartz  layers  colored  red.  Ferruginous  chert  differs 
from  it  in  being  less  cr>'stalline,  and  with  the  quartz  either  banded  or  irreg- 
ularly mingled.  This  latter  type  is  known  as  taconite  in  the  Mesabi  district. 
Other  phases  of  the  iron  formation  are  clay  slates,  paint  rocks  (alterations  of 
preceding),  amphibole-magnetite  schists,  cherty  iron  carbonate,  hydrous 
ferrous  silicate  (greenalite),  and  iron  ores. 

The  original  iron  rocks  were  cherty  iron  carbonate,  ferrous 
silicate,  and  pyritic  iron  carbonate,  and  unaltered  remnants  of 
these  are  still  found. 

The  average  iron  content  of  all  the  original  phases  of  the  iron- 
bearing  formations  for  the  region,  excluding  interbedded  slates, 
is  24.8  per  cent,  and  the  iron  ores,  though  of  great  conmiereial 
importance,  form  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  rocks  of  the  iron- 
bearing  formations.  This  percentage  varies  from  .062  to  2.00 
per  cent. 

The  iron  ores  are  the  result  of  subsurface  alterations  of  richer 


layers  of  the  iron-bearing  rocks,  and  are  localized  both  where 
these  alterations  have  been  most  effective,  and  structural  features 
have  served  to  collect  the  underground  waters. 

Thfi  ftYJHt^r^ce  of  ore  then^  depends  largely  on  secondary  con- 
centration. Of  great  importance  in  determining  the  distribution 
of  the  ores  are  impervious  basements  and  fractures,  the  former 
often  shaped  like  pitching  troughs. 

The  ore  bodies  vary  widely  in  their  form,  although  steeply 
dipping  deposits  are  the  rule,  with  the  horizontally  tabular  ones, 
of  the  Mesabi  range  forming  a  marked  exception. 


iForftS  Of  lhe^aTc6'3u[jeriui  lej^toff^ror^Trom  hard  blue  ores 
to  soft  earthy  ones.  They  are  mostly  hematite  with  small  quanti- 
ties of  limonite,  but  some  magnetite  is  known  in  the  Marquette 
district. 

The  following  tables,  taken  from  Van  IJise  and  Leith,  show  the 
average  composition  and  range  of  Lake  Superior  ores.    Many 
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additional  ones  can  be  found  in  the  reports  on  Mineral  Resources 
issued  annually  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 


Average  Composition  of  Total  Yearly  Production  of  Lake  Superior 

Iron  Ore  for  1906  and  1909 


Moisture 

Analysis  of  ore  dried  at  212°  F.: 

Iron 

Phosphorus 

Silica 

Aliunina 

Manganese 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Sulphur 

Loss  by  ignition      .... 


1906 


1009 


11.28 

59.80 

58.45 

.081 

.091 

6.83 

7.67 

' 

1.60 

1 

2.23 
.71 

2.70 

.54 
.55 

A 

3.92 

» 

.06 
4.12 

The  range  in  percentages  shown  by  the  analyses  from  which  the 
foregoing  averages  are  derived  is  as  follows: 

Range  of  Each  Constituent  of  Ores  Yielding  the  Above  Averages 


Moisture  at  212°  F.  .     .     . 
Range  of  ore  dried  at  212''  F. 

Iron 

Phosphorus 

Silica 

Manganese 

Alumina 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Sulphur 

Loss  on  ignition      .     .     . 


1906 


38. 15  to  66.07 

.008  to    .85 

3.21  to  40.97 


.20  to    3.59 


00  to  10.0 


1909 


.50  to  17.40 

35.74  to  65.34 
.008tol.28 
2.50  to  40.77 
.00  to  7.20 
.16  to  5.67 
.00  to  4.96 
.00  to  3.98 
.003  to  1.87 
.40  to  11*40 


In  addition  there  is  given  below  two  other  tables  compiled  by 
Birkenbine. 


ri2^ 


Rr^'X'  r.rrr,  '-.Er.D'.OT 


Ttptcau  A>rtL.r^fBsi  >r  Laxs  SrrpnBnR  rBow  '^ns 


0»iVTW> 

r 

'k.M^im.             luatoM           iLhiMiB 

a^"" 

^:^ 

Tmii  .    ,    . 
PtMMphorTKi 

m             w 

.%.»            .>5.2C3      .%3m 

.0^-;;)         .1)^3)4        .i)n:» 

4^>4            H-rHfla        X31WI 

41.36 
.1)373 

.i«).a0S6 

.i)Sli» 
3.4867 

r2,3M8 

A.^jxrsu  or  Scoczora  f>us 

" 

BK                     Tl 

Cjvm 

^Lxsum.                       a^AU 

ELkSOB 

Iron -£127  -CIJ^  5l.I'JC» 

flMfff>lu)rtifi      ,     ,     ,     ,                 JX^lfi  i)244  .i>«8 

ftiu« 35.S34  ^LUl  22.3IS42 

fliilpliiir .ODfiO  —  — 

M/>wt;nnm 1.23  2l2  3^21 

Th^  I^ke  .Superior  r^oa  inclu^ets  the  following  ilLftricts: 

\i%itt\(wr.tjn Mirh.  330 

y^^frttjfmrryt*. Mich.  112 

Crynfjil  Fftib Mi.*b.  540 

Iffpn  Rivw Mirb.  210 

Vhiffsnfjfi Wis.  75 

</»lTrm#^.  Atul  Fi^brh  Mtn Mich.  200 

P«nf>k«j-/io|(Rf>ic  ...,'...  Mich.- Wis,  450 

V«7nili/m  ,        ...  ,  ^^,^ 

M»^,i      I      -^*""'-  >*» 

(UiyuttA Minn.  300 

M  f#:hip  ic/>t/m Can.  140 


Thf!  gr;ni;rai  mo<lc  of  occurrence  of  the  ore  in  several  of  these 
\n  »hown  in  FigH.  HK>  to  168,  and  the  more  important  ones  are 
nrfcrred  to  individually  below. 

MarqtMtto  Riuige  (4H).  —  This  occupies  a  rather  large  area  west  and 
Miiifhwffit  of  MArc|uHt<«,  Michigan,  and  carries  iron  formlitions  in  both  the 
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Upper  and  Middle  Ruronian,  thelattcrbcing  the  more  important.  Thatof 
the  Upper  Huronian  is  underlain  by  quartzite  and  covered  by  slate,  while  the 
Middle  Huronian  iron  formation  ia  underlain  by  elate  which  in  turn  Tests  on 
quartzitce.  Igneouji  intruaiona  of  Keweenawan  aga  are  common.  The 
structure  of  the  range  is  that  of  a  great  east-west  synclinal  basin  contaming 


a  number  of  mmor  folds,  and  while  the  ores  occur  on  both  limbs  of  the  basin, 

they  are  meet  abundant  on  the  northern  one. 

The  ores  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  namely,  (I)  ores  at  the 
base  of  the  iron-bearing  Negaunee  (Middle  Huronian)  formation,  (2)  the 
ores  within  the  Negaunee  formation,  (3)  detrital  ores  at  the  base  of  th« 
Qoodrich  (Upper  Huronian)  qu&rtzite.  Ores  of  the  first  and  second 
class  are  mostly  soft  hydrated  hematite,  while  those  of  the  third  classare 
hard  specular  ores  with  some  magnetite  from  metamorphism  due  to 
greater  movements  along  the  contact  of  the  Middle  and  Upper  Huronian 
during  the  faulting  within  these  rocks  themselves. 

Menominee  Range  (39).  —  While  this  carries  iron  formations  in  both 
the  Middle  and  Upper  Huronian,  only  the  former  are  commercially  im- 
portant and  are  confined  to  the  southern  part  of  the  district.  The  iron 
ores  are  miunly  gray,  finely  banded  hematite  with  lesser  amounts  of  a 
flinty  hematite  which  shows  local  banding. 


Er:oy.ji£:c  geoij'jCT 


"^  ^;^ 


Fm.  1M.  —  Scniob*  of  imn-on  drposiu  in  MarquMle  ranKP.      f  J/I<r  ra  Hur). 


Penokee-Gofebic  Sange  (42).  — The  ores  occur  in  Upper  Hurooian, 
the  iron  formation  >>eiiig  overiaiD  by  slat«  and  underlun  by  quartzite  anil 
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parts  of  the  steeply  dipping  iroa-^ormatioa  atrata^  wiiirii  s*«  exposed  by 
tiie  eromon  of  the  antir lines.  The  hanging  wall  ia  commooly  chioritie 
slate  and  iron  carhoaate  in  viuying  proportioofl  and  degrees  of  altRatkxw^ 
while  the  footwaU  is  either  a  cpiartz  schist  or  amphibole-nuignetite  schst. 
The  ore  bodies  thus  far  found  seem  to  be  in  the  form  of  Ittises  100  to  290 
feet  thick,  with  their  longer  dimensiona  paraDei  to  the  hi^y  tilted  bed- 
ding of  the  series. 

CwwKhi  (79,  80,  dlK — On  the  Canadian  aide  of  the  boundary  there  are 
a  mxmber  of  iron-bearing  areas  (Pig.  165),  only  one  of  which  b  of  imp<vtaniee» 
▼is.  the  Miehipieoten  district.  Here  the  iroo-bearing  fonnation  fies  m  the 
Keewatin,  the  geology  azid  structure  being  similar  to  the  Vermilion  distriet  of 
Minnesota.  The  iron  formation  includes  aideritic  and  pyritic  cherts^  jasptra^ 
siderite,  schists  and  iron  ore,  and  the  Helen  ore  body  lies  in  an  amphitheatre 
with  iron  carf>onate  on  the  east,  ferruginous  chert  on  the  north,  and  tuCEs  on 
the  sooth,  while  a  diabase  dike  crosaes  the  basin. 

The  ore,  which  chemically  resembles  the  hjrdroos  Meaabi  ores,  dips  east- 
ward, apparently  under  the  carbonate,  but  e:q>k»ation  below  the  latter  has 
developed  a  very  large  body  of  pjrrite. 

Origin.  —  The  origin  of  these  ores  has  for  years  been  a  puuling 
pfFoblem  to  geologists.  Foster  and  Whitney  e(»sidered  them 
eruptive,  while  Brooks  and  Pumpelly  locd^ed  upon  them  as  altered 
Bmon'te  beds. 

The  work  of  Van  Hise  and  Leith  has  shown  us  that  the  Lake 
Superior  ores  were  concentrated  in  certain  sedimentary  iron  forma- 
tions, and  it  was  at  first  believed  that  these  sediments  were  derived 
from  the  weathering  of  land  areas  containing  much  igneous  rock. 

Further  study  has  led  them  to  conclude,  however,  that  the  iron 
formations  have  not  only  been  derived  in  this  way,  but  that  the 
iron  has  actually  been  contributed  by  greenstone  magmas  directly 
to  the  water  in  magmatic  solutions  and  that  there  are  all  intermediate 
stages  between  the  two  processes  (41). 

T^e  \l(^r\^  ore  as  first  deix^aited  consisted  essentially  of  chemically 
precipitated  iron  carbonate  or  ferrous  silicate  (greenalite)  with 
some  ferric  oxide,  all  finely  interlayered  with  chert. 

Later  on^  when  these  sediments  were  uplifted^to  form  the  land 
''Urffl^^  ^"(^  exposed  to  weathering,  the  ferrous  compounds,  the 
siderite  and  greenalite.  were  oxidized  to  bp^Rtit^  and  limonite.' 
While  this  occurred  mainly  in  place,  some  of  the  iron  was  carried 
off  and  redeposited  elsewhere.  This  resulted  in  a  ferruginous  chert 
carrying  less  than  30  per  cent  of  iron. 

Further  concentration  of  the  iron  to  50  per  cent  or  over  was  accom- 
complished  mainly  by  the  silica  being  leached  from  the  bands  of 
ferruginous  chert. 
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Where  the  concentration  of  the  ore  has  occurred  in  troughs^  the 
chemistry  of  the  process  is  thought  to  be  as  follows:  — 

Part  of  the  ferric  oxide  was  deposited  as  an  orig^inal  sediment  contain- 
ing silica  and  other  impurities,  or  in  some  cases  as  sulphides  or  carbonates. 
This  was  later  enriched  by  the  addition  of  iron  carbonate.  These  were 
originally  contained  in  the  rocks  near  the  surface,  and  became  oxidized 
by  percolating  waters,  which  took  up  the  carbon  dioxide  liberated,  and 
were  thus  able  to  dissolve  iron  carbonates  or  silicates,  which  they  came 
in  contact  with  in  their  downward  course  toward  the  troughs  in  which  the 
ore  is  found. 

The  precipitation  of  the  ore  was  then  caused  by  these  solutions  meet- 
ing with  others  which  had  filtered  in  by  a  more  open  and  direct  path  from 
the  surface,  and  hence  contained  some  free  oxygen,  which  converted  the 
dissolved  iron  compounds  into  oxides. 

The  same  solutions,  carrying  carbon  dioxide,  dissolved  the  alkalies  out 
of  the  basic  igneous  rocks,  and  these  waters  were  then  able  to  dissolve 
silica.  In  some  cases  the  solution  of  silica  proceeded  faster  than  the 
deposition  of  the  iron  ore,  and  made  the  rock  quite  porous.  The  general 
result  was  therefore  a  concentration  of  the  iron  and  removal  of  silica. 

The  weathering  processes  have  yielded  mainly  soft  ores  and  ferru- 
ginous cherts,  while  metamorphism  has  formed  hard  red  and  blue 
specular  ores  and  brilliant  jaspers,  as  well  as  changed  the  iron  for- 
mation into  amphibole-magnetite  schists. 

Most  of  the  rich  ores  are  found  above  the  1000-foot  level,  except  in  the 
Mesabi  district,  where  the  deposits  are  shallow,  as  compared  with  their 
horizontal  extent,  some,  however,  being  over  400  feet  deep. 

In  the  early  period  of  mining  many  of  the  Lake  Superior  bodies  were 
worked  as  open  cuts,  but  with  depth  underground  working  has  been  re- 
sorted to.  There  are  many  deposits  in  the  Mesabi  district  which  are 
worked  as  open  pits  from  which  the  granular  ore  is  dug  with  a  steam 
shovel  and  loaded  directly  on  to  the  ore  cars,  which  are  run  along  the 
working  face  (PI.  XLV). 

The  market  value  of  the  ores  is  based  on  the  iron  contents,  percentage 
of  water,  and  amount  of  phosphorus,  and  at  times  the  manganese  contents 
is  taken  into  consideration.  Some  objection  was  at  first  raised  to  the  fine 
character  of  the  Mesabi  ore  and  its  tendency  to  clog  the  blast  furnace, 
therefore  requiring  the  admixture  of  lump  ore  from  the  other  ranges; 
but  this  objection  has  disappeared,  and  some  furnaces  now  use  over  75 
per  cent  of  Mesabi  ore  in  their  charge.. 

The  Lake  Superior  iron  ore  region  is  not  only  the  most  important  in 
the  world,  but  the  production  of  some  of  the  individual  mines  is  startling. 
(See  production  of  individual  mines  at  end  of  this  chapter.)  The  Mar- 
quette range  was  developed  as  early  as  1849,  the  Mesabi  as  late 
as  1892,  and  the  Cuyuna  some  years  after  this.  The  total  yield  of 
the  Lake  Superior  region  from  1854  to  the  end  of  1914  has  been  666,268,797 
long  tons.    While  the  output  has  been  phenomenal,  and  the  supply  lai*ge, 
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high-grade  ore  is  no  longer  abundant,  and  much  ore  running  high  in  silica 
18  now  shipped. 

JVynmin^  (60). — Important  deposits  of  hematite  are  foimd  in  the 
pre-Cambrian  schists  at  several  localities  in  Wyoming,  viz.  in  the  Hart- 
ville  District,  I^aramie  County,  and  near  Rawlins,  in  Carbon  County. 

The  Hartville  deposits  form  a  portion  of  the  Hartville  uplift, 
which  is  a  broad,  low  dome  similar  to  that  formed  by  the  Black  Hills, 
and  while  the  iron  range  extends  from  Guernsey  to  Frederick,  a 
distance  of  8  miles,  the  productive  area  extends  only  from  a  point  2 
miles  northeast  and  1  mile  southeast  of  Sunrise. 

The  pre-Cambrian  sediments  have  been  folded  into  a  complex 
synclinorium,  and  faulting  has  been  a  common  phenomenon,  while 
the  brecciation  which  accompanied  both  the  folding  and  faulting 
was  an  important  structural  factor  in  the  ore  formation. 

T^^  Tpnat.  impnrti^nt  'orp  bodies  are  lenses  occurring  in  the  schist 
along  a  limestone  footwall^  the  ore  either  replacing  the  schist  or  to  a 
l^ser  extpnt  filling  tljft  joint^  fault,  and  breccia  cavities.  These 
lenses  range  up  to  1000  feet  in  length,  and  conform  to  the  foliation  of 
the  schists.     Detrital  ores  derived  from  the  foregoing  are  also  found. 

The  following  geological  section  is  involved :  — 


Pleistocene 

Terrace  gravels,  alluvium,  and  wash. 

Tertiary  (Arikaree) 

Sandst-one. 

Jura-Trias  and  Cretaceous 

Carboniferous  nearly  flat 

Hartville  650'  thick.  White  or  gray  lime- 
stone.    Red  sandstone. 

Unconformity. 

Guernsey  150'  thick.  Conglomeratic  quartz- 
ite  or  sandy  limestone. 

Pre-Cambrian  rocks,    the 
stratified      ones      with 
steep  dip. 

Quartzose  beds,  partly  conglomerate  and  asso- 
ciated jaspers. 

Unconformity. 

Interbedded  siliceous  limestones  and  musco- 
vite  and  biotite  schists  with  beds  and  lenses 
of  quartz  and  jasper  rock. 

Intrusives,  diabase,  aplites  and  pegmatites, 
biotite  granite,  prabbros,  diorites,  and  por- 
phyrites,  derivative  hornblende  and  chlorite 
schists. 

The  ores  are  high-gradejiematites  (chiefly  hydrated),  averaging 
over  60  per  cent  iron.  Sulphur  is  absentT^iRca  may  be  high,  and 
much  of  the  ore  is  non-Bessemer.    Two  grades  of  ore  are  recognized, 
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viz.  a  hard  gray  hematite,  and  a  soft  greasy  one  of  brown-red 
^olor. 

Siderite  and  limonite  are  of  subordinate  importance,  while  the 
associated  minerals  are  calcit^,  quartz,  gypsum,  chalcedony,  barite, 
chrysocoUa,  etc.  The  copper  minerals  occur  in  the  fractures  in  the 
hematite.  Both  types  of  hematite  grade  into  the  schist,  but  much 
of  the  soft  ore  has  been  derived  from  the  hard  by  percolating  waters. 

Ball  assigns  an  epigenetic  origin  to  the  ore,  believing  that  it  was 
deposited  by  descending  water,  because  (1)  the  ore  is  along  zones  of 
maximum  downward  circulation,  (2)  lenses  and  veins  are  found  along 
joints  at  a  distance  from  the  main  body,  and  (3)  the  associated  min- 
erals, quartz,  calcite,  and  limonite,  are  all  water-formed  ones.  The 
magnetite  and  iron  pyriteof  the  schist  lying  above  the  limestone  foot- 
wall  are  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  iron.  During  pre-Cambrian 
times  there  was  extensive  erosion  of  this  schist,  and  a  downward 
transferal  of  this  iron  by  carbonated  surface  waters  flowing  along 
the  impervious  limestone  footwall,  where  it  was  precipitated  by 
oxygen-bearing  waters  coming  by  a  more  direct  path. 

Clinton  Ore  (61^9).  —  This  ore,  which  is  also  called  fossil,  pea, 
or  dyestone  ore,  was  given  the  first  name  on  account  of  the  ore  bed 
having  been  originally  discovered  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.    It  is  one  of 
the  most  persistent  iron-ore  deposits  that  is  known  (Fig.  169),  for 
it  occurs  at  most  points  where  rocks  belonging  to  the  Clinton 
stage  of  the  Siluiian  are  found. 

The  following  districts  may  be  enumerated  as  showing  the 
location  of  the  more  important  deposits:  (1)  west  central  New 
York;  (2)  several  narrow  belts  in  central  Pennaylvania;  (3)  Al- 
leghany County,  Virginia;  (4)  a  belt  through  Lee  and  Wise 
coimties,  Virgin'a,  extending  southwestward  into  the  La  Follette 
district  of  Tennessee;  (5)  narrow  belts  in  the  region  of  Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee;  (6)  Birmingham,  Alabama;  (7)  Bath 
Coimty,  Kentucky;  and  (8)  Dodge  County,  Wisconsin.^  Other 
known  occurrences  of  minor  importance  are  indicated  on  the 
map.  Fig.  169,  and  in  addition  the  ore  has  been  recently  discov- 
ered by  drilling  in  Missouri. 

Of  all  these  districts,  the  Birminfi;ham,  Alabama,  onft  ia  thij> 
most  imporljant,  with  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  and  central J^ew 
Y'orkranking  respectively  second  and  third. 

^  It  has  been  recently  shown  that  this  area  is  not  of  Clinton  age,  but  is  older  and 
represents  deposition  in  local,  but  connected  basins  of  Maquoketa  (Richmond) 
time  (68a). 
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Plait  XL VII,  —  Geologic  map  of  weatern  hnlf  of  Eirraiogham,  Aim.,  district. 
(.After  Burchard,  Amer.  Iml.  Jftn.  £nirr«.,  BiM.  24,  1908.) 
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ini?  Uh'u  a  f'fir  inchfs  to  40  feet,  but  rarely  exceeJing  10  feet. 
'V\k**  thi^'k^fT  J^j'Ls  often  contain  sandstone  and  shale  partings, 
and  a  mtv^t  liC^l   b  «^>metimes  traceable  for  miles  along  the 

IV'  dip  of  the  Ixicb  depends  on  the  int**nsity  of  folding  that 
hiiH  fH'i'MrnA    in  any  given  area.    Thus  the  ore  beds  in  New 

'  8ee  footoote,  page  537. 
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Areas  containing 
workable  Iroo-ore 


Areas  containing  possibly 
workable  Irou-ore 

Scale 
0      6    10     15    aO    IS    BOmUes 

I I I 1 1 1 1 


Areas  probably  containing 
little  or  no  workable  Iron-ore 


Fig.  170.  —  Map  showing  outcrop  of  Clinton  ore  in  Alabama.     {ASier  Burchard, 

Amer,  Inst,  Min.  Enors.,  Bull.  24,  1908.) 


York  State  are  nearly  horizontal,  and  can  at  times  be  mined 
for  some  distance  from  the  outcrop  by  stripping;  while  these 
found  in  the  Appalachian  region  show  a  variable  and  sometimes 


auaTir  taut 


A  M-iriffulrbtiMificatioa,  l^anr^]  on  grade,  includes  f  1)  soft  ore,  and 
(2}  fmriiim'.  Tin;  former  is  found  in  the  outcropping  portion  of  the 
ff-ttiri  Hiul  may  irxU-tnl  to  variable  depths,  sometimes  as  much  as 
4iK)  feet,  whilr;  the  latter,  which  is  usually  sharply  separated 
froiri  the  ftmivr,  rxifiurs  Iowct  down.  The  soft  ore  runs  hij^h  in  imn 
nrui  "Hii'n,  lint  I'lw  in  limn,  Iwcause  this  has  been  removed  by  weath- 
I'ririK.  Tlif  har'l  ore  ninH  high  in  lime,  but  low  in  silica  and  iron. 
Hulli  vitrii'ticH  arr;  lij^h  in  phonphorua  and  hence  of  non-Bessemer 

Hiririinghnm,  AUilnima  f.ll).  —  The  (^reat  development  of  the  Bir? 
mititflimn  fliHtrict '"  'I'l'i'  '^'  [y-"!'"  l^x^al  f^onditiona,  for  we  find  the 
iniii  niTM,  (Inx,  utiil  fuel  all  in  i'\in>^.  pmyimity  t.fi  <^iii'\\  oth^  (Pls. 
M,V11,  XIA'IIIj. 
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The  Clinton  ore  beds  are  found  in  Red  Mountain  (Figs.  170, 
171)  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley  in  which  the  city  of  Birming- 
ham lies.  There  the  Clinton  formation,  which  is  200  to  500 
feet  thick  and  dips  southeastward  from  23°  to  50°,  is  composed 
of  beds  of  shale  and  sandstone  and  includes  four  well-marked 
iron-ore  horizons,  generally  in  the  middle  third  of  the  forma- 
tion. 

These  beds  are  known  as  the  Hickory,  Ida,  Big,  and  Irondale  seams, 
but  there  is  difficulty  in  correlating  them  in  different  parts  of  the  field. 

Of  these  four  beds  the  Big  and  Irondale  are  the  most  important.  The 
thickness  of  the  former  is  estimated  at  from  16  to.  30  feet,  but  the  good 
ore  is  rarely  more  than  10-12  feet  thick,  and  at  most  places  only  7  to  10 
feet  are  mined.  In  the  middle  of  the  district,  the  bed  is  separated  into 
two  benches  by  a  parting  along  the  bedding  plane,  or  by  a  shale  bed. 
Either  bench,  though  producing  in  one  part  of  the  district,  may  grade 
into  shaly  low-grade  ore  in  another  part.  • 

The  following  analyses  are  given  by  Harder  (Min.  Res.  1908),  to  show 
the  gradation  from  hard  ore  to  soft  ore. 

* 

Analyses  op  Clinton  Iron  Ore  from  Alabama 
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Fe 

37.00 

45.70 

50.44 

54.70 

SiOa    .     . 

7.14 

12.76 

12.10 

13.70 

AUOb       . 

'3.81 

4.74 

6.06 

5.66 

CaO   .    . 

19.20 

8.70 

4.65 

.50 

Mn     .    . 

.23 

.19 

.21 

.23 

8    .    .    . 

.08 

.08 

.07 

.08 

P   .    .    . 

.30 

.49 

.46 

.10 

The  unweathered  ore  is  said  by  Burchard  to  range  fi  am  a  richly  ferru- 
ginous sandstone  to  a  ferruginous-siliceous  limestone. 

jyet£?_J^flcfc^(55) .  —  In  this  state  the  outcrop  of  the  ore  extends 
across  the  central  and  western  part  of  the  state  (Fig.  172).  The 
whole  formation  dips  gently  southward,  with  a  gentle  north-south 
S3rnclinal  trough  in  Cayuga  and  Wayne  counties.  Both  oolitic  and 
foftailifprn^lfl  nrP!  arp  foiinfl^  q,nH  at  least  two  beds,  and  sometimes 
four,  may  be  present  at  any  given  locality.  The  ore  varies  in  its 
richness,  and  while  the  deposits  are  very  extensive,  they  have  been 
but  little  developed. 
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Fia.  172.  —  Map  showing  outcrop  of  Clinton  ore  formation  in  New  York  State. 

(After  Newland.) 

Analyses  of  Clinton  Ore,  —  The  following  are  analyses  of  the 
Clinton  ore  from  several  localities,  which  serve  more  to  show  its 
variation  in  character,  than  as  t)rpes.  Others  are  given  above  under 
Alabama. 
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31.3 
.24 

23.98 
.225 
7.26 

9.15 
2.92 

.987 
9.6 

.20 
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31.07 

54.3 

33.341 
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.462 

1.202 » 

.678 

8.56 

15.64 

1.143 

7.12 

5.04 

.89 

5.468 

•.^ 
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.28 

— 

.15  « 

13.71 

1.09 

16.561 

1.46 

7.37 

.13 

9.974 « 

— 

.072 

— 

— 

— 

18.8 

None 

— 

Undet. 

3.07 

10.865 

— 

-~~- 

.03 

~~~ 

I.  II.  N.  Y.  State  Mus.,  Bull.  123  :  33,  1908. 
Bull.  17 :  130.  IV.  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv..  Bull.  385. 
Bull.  285  :  188,  Alleghany  Co..  Va. 

«  CaCOa.  »  MgCOt.  •  P20«. 


III.  Ga.  Geol.  Surv., 
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.Orimn  of  Clinton  Ore.  —  The  origin  of  this  ore  has  created  con- 
siderable discussion,  and  whatever  theory  is  advanced,  it  must 
explain  the  following  features:  (1)  the  fossiliferous  character  of 
some  beds,  (2)  the  oolitic  character  of  others,  (3)  the  bedded 
structure,  (4)  the  soft  non-calcareous  ore  at  the  surface,  and  the 
hard  or  more  calcareous  ore  at  lower  levels. 

jl)  original  deposition.  (2)  residual  enrichment.  (3)  replacement. 
As  can  be  easily  seen,  the  correct  solution  of  the  problem  is  of  practi- 
cal value,  since  it  indicates  the  possible  extent  of  the  ore  body. 

Residnal  Enrichment.  —  This  theory  supposes  that  the  ore  beds  rep« 
resent  the  weathered  outcrops  of  ferruginous  limestones.  That  is  to  say, 
the  lime  carbonate  was  leached  out  by  surface  waters  down  to  the  water, 
level,  leaving  the  msoluble  portion  carrying  the  iron,  in  a  more  concen- 
tjn^ied  form.  If  this  theory  is  correct,  then  the  orer"should  pass  into  lime- 
stone below  the  water  level. 

Russell  (57),  who  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  this  theory,  noted  that 

at  Attalla,  Alabama,  the 
Clinton  limestone  at  a 
depth  of  250  feet  from  the 
surface  carried  only  7.75 
per  cent  of  iron,  while 
at  the  outcrop  it  had  57 
I)er  cent  of  iron.  These 
figures  would  seem  to 
bear  out  this  theory,  but 
Eckel  (51)  has  recently 
claimed  that  they  must 
be  incorrect,  as  the  hard 
ore  at  the  depth  men- 
tioned above  carries  38 
to  42  per  cent  of  iron. 
Moreover,  in  ilone  of  the  many  fairly  deep  mines  in  Clinton  ore  has  any 
change  to  limestone  been  noted. 

gy4imftntary    Origin.  ---  This    SUpppsfiS    that,    th^  nraa    ura  .tJ.  ^eofitiem- 

waneous  origin  with  the^jnclosing  rocks^  having  been  deposited  on  the 
sea  boltom  JELS  chemical  precipitates. 

This  Adew  wasadvopated  at  an  early  date  by  James  Hall,  who  believed 
that  the  iron  came  from  the  old  crystalline  rocks,  which  were  leached  of 
their  iron  content,  the  oolitic  ore  being  a  chemical  precipitate  on  the 
ocean  floor. 

Smyth  (59)  in  amplifying  this  theory  agrees  with  Hall  as  to  the  source  of 
the  ore.  He  points  out  that  during  Clinton  times  the  drainage  from  the  crys- 
talline area  was  carried  into  a  shallow  sea  or  basin.  When  the  iron  wap 
carried  into  these  inclosed  basins,  it  was  slowly  oxidized  and  precipitated, 
gathering  layer  upon  layer  about  the  sand  grains,  thus  forming  o5litic  ore 


Fio.  173.  —  Typical  profile  of  slope  on  Red  Mountain, 
starting  on  the  iron-ore  out-crop.  Shows  bedded 
character  of  ore.  (After  Burchard,  Amer,  Inst. 
Min,  Engrs.,  BuU.  24,  1908.) 
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Where  the  ferruginous  waters  came  in  contact  with  shell  fragments 
the  iron  was  precipitated  around  these,  either  due  to  a  reaction  with  the 
carbonate  of  lime  in  the  shells,  or  more  often  by  oxidation.  Later  both 
types  of  deposit  became  covered  by  ordinary  sediments  such  as  shales, 
sandstones,  or  even  limestones. 

Additional  evidence  favoring  a  sedimentary  origin  is  the  continuation 
of  the  ore  with  depth,  some  mines  in  Alabama  being  2000  feet  from  the 
outcrop.  Mortover  some  borings  in  Alabama  have  struck  the  ore  }  to'  1 
mile  from  the  outcrop  and  400  to  800  feet  below  the  surface.  The  occur- 
rence of  fragments  of  ore  in  the  overlying  limestone  also  points  to  the 
ore  being  laid  down  before  the  lime  rock. 

McCallie  (54),  after  studying  the  Georgia  ores,  while  admitting  their 
sedimentary  origin,  believes  that  the  original  iron  mineral  was  greenalite 
or  glauconite. 

Replacement  Theory. — This  theory  assumes  that  the  ores  were  of 

much  later  ongm  than  the  inclosing  rock,  and  were  formed  by  the  replace^ 

ment  of'  the  TTme  carbonate  hy  iron,  brought  In  by  percolating  waters, 

"which  had  leached  the.  ferruginous  constituents  from  the  overlying  strata. 

The  structure  of  the  formations,  the  comparative  absence  of  iron  in 
the  limestone  overlying  the  ore,  and  restricted  vertical  range  of  the  otes 
have  been  advanced  as  arguments  against  this  theory. 

Rutledge  (58),  however,  as  a  result  of  his  studies  of  the  Clinton  ores  of 
Stone  Valley,  Pennsylvania,  concludes  that  they  represent  replacement  de- 
posits, and  that  the  only  part  of  the  iron  content  which  is  of  sedimentary 
character  is  that  contained  in  the  siliceous  concretions,  most  of  the  iron  hav- 
ing come  from  the  shale  overlying  the  ore  beds ;  the  hematite  deposits  have 
thus  been  formed  by  replacement  of  limestone  and  concentration  of  the 
ore.  The  evidence  presented  in  favor  of  this  view  is:  (1)  the  invariable 
association  of  the  soft,  rich  ore  with  the  leached  decolorized  shales,  and  of 
the  hard,  lean  ores  with  unweathered  bright  shales ;  (2)  the  relations  of 
the  ores  to  the  shattered  sandstones  and  to  the  topographic  situation  of 
the  ores ;  (3)  the  fact  that  analogous  replacements  are  now  taking  place 
in  the  Medina ;  (4)  the  observed  progressive  steps  in  the  transformation 
of  the  limestone  to  an  ore,  which  may  be  followed  in  the  field,  in  thin 
sections,  and  in  chemical  analyses,  and  (5)  the  absence  of  conditions, 
such  as  a  local  crumpling,  including  a  shrinking  of  the  strata,  pointing  to 
a  relative  rather  than  an  absolute  enrichment  of  the  ores. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  advocates  of  the  several  theories  often 
bring  apparently  good  evidence  to  support  their  case,  one  may  perhaps 
question  whether  several  different  methods  of  concentration  have  not 
been  operative.  To  the  author,  it  seems  that  the  sedimentary  mode  of 
accumulation  has  probably  been  the  dominant  one  in  most  cases. 

Canada.  —  Wabana,  Newfoundland  (84).  —  The  ores  found 
here  are  of  a  distinctly  bedded  character,  being  part  of  a  series 
of  northwesterly  dipping  Ordovician  sediments  exposed  for  about 
three  miles  along  the  north  shore  of  Bell  Island  in  Conception 
Bay.    The  whole  series  extending  from  Lower  Cambrian  to  Lower 
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Ordovician  is  several  thousand  feet  thick,  and  consists  of  un- 
metamorphosed  sandstones  and  shales,  but  in  the  upper  thousand 
feet  there  has  been  a  concentration  of  ferruginous  minerals. 

Within  the  Lower  Ordovician  series,  considered  as  equivalent 
to  the  British  beds  of  Arenig  to  Llandeilo  age,  there  are  six  zones, 
containing  beds  of  shale  and  sandstone  alternating  with  oolitic 
iron  ore,  and  in  one  zone  oolitic  pyrite.  The  iron  ore  is  red  brown, 
massive,  and  breaks  up  readily  into  parallelopiped-shaped  blocks, 
the  breaks  being  marked  by  minute  veinlets  of  calcite  and  quartz. 
Texturally  the  ore  shows  a  number  of  concretions  from  -^^  to  i 
inch  diameter.  These  spherules  are  composed  of  alternating  con- 
centric layers  of  hematite  and  chamosite,  which  were  pierced  by 
living  boring  algae.  Siderite  is  locally  abundant  and  may  replace 
hematite,  chamosite  or  even  quartz. 

The  ore,  which  is  of  shallow-water  orgin,  and  shows  ripple- 
marked  surfaces,  is  thought  to  represent  a  chemical  precipitate. 

Iron  brought  into  the  sea  from  crystalline  rocks  on  the  land, 
was  precipitated  by  the  oxidizing  ac'ion  of  the  algse,  as  ferric 
oxide,  some  of  which  may  have  reacted  with  aluminous  sediment 
to  form  chamosite.  The  siderite  was  possibly  formed  by  am- 
monium carbonate  given  off  as  a  decon^position  product,  below 
the  sediment  surface. 

The  oolitic  pyrite  represents  a  deeper  water  formation,  formed 
presumably  in  the  same  way  as  the  pyrite  nodules  now  originating 
in  the  Black  Sea,  viz.  due  to  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
liberated  by  bacterial  action,   reacting  with  iron  salts.    The 
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I.  Hematite,  Dominion  Bed,  Wabana,  N.  F.;    II.  Batburst,  N.  B.,  Magnetite;    III. 
Crude  magnetite,  Mooee  Mountain,  Ont.;   IV.  Concentrates,  same  place;   V.  Magnetite 
Niotauz-Torbrook  basin,  N.  S.;  VI.  Hematite,  Leckie  vein,  same  district;  VII.  Hematite; 
■bell  vein,  same  district;  VIII.  Magnetite,  Tezada  Island,  B.  C. 
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Wabana  deposits  are  of  great  economic  importance,  the  under- 
ground workings  extending  out  under  the  sea. 

Nietatu-'Tarbrook  BasiUy  Nova  Scotia  (94).  —  An  interesting 
series  of  bedded  Silurian  ores  is  found  in  this  belt  lying  betwe^i 
the  Devonian  granites,  and  the  Triassic  area,  of  southwestern 
Nova  Scotia.  The  ore,  which  is  interbedded  with  shales  and 
sandstones,  dips  steeply,  and  while  it  is  chiefly  hematite,  it  may 
be  locally  changed  to  magnetite.  Oth^  bedded  h^ooatites  of 
similar  age  occur  at  Arisaig  on  the  north  shore. 

Other  Foreicii  Deposits.  —  The  hematite  depoeita  of  the  Mmas  Geraes 
distnct  of  Brazil/  located  some  300  miles  from  the  coast,  are  anxHig  the  largest 
known  iron  deposits  of  the  world.  The  iron  series  includes  clay  slates,  sub- 
ordinate limestone  beds,  and  most  impcnlant,  qoartaites  (itabirite),  the  last 
ranging  from  a  nearly  pure  quartz  rock  with  scattered  flakes  of  hematite, 
to  massive  quartz-free  hematite.  The  ore  forms  lenses,  often  of  tremendous 
size,  interbedded  with  the  quartzite.  The  following  analyses  show  the  com- 
position of:  (I),  hard  blue  maasiye  ore,  and  (II)  thin-bedded  ore. 
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The  iron-bearing  formation  is  supposed  to  represent  a  sedimentary  series, 
the  iron  having  been  deposited  originally  as  ferric  hydrate,  or  possibly  ferrous 
carbonate.  Subsequent  metamorpbism  changed  the  iron  to  cryqjtalline 
heiratite,  while  later  surface  weathering  gave  some  detrital  deposits. 

Other  interesting  and  to  some  extent  important  hematite  deposits  are,  the 
replacements  of  hematite  in  limestone  of  Bilbao,  Spain,'  the  contact  meta- 
TTorphic  deposits  on  the  island  of  Elba,'  the  replacement  deposits  of  Erzberg 
in  Styria,^  and  similarly  forrred  hematites  in  Carboniferous  and  Silurian 
limestones  of  Cumberland  and  Lancashire,  Eng.* 

LIMONITE  e      T^   ft^-^^^^^ 

Limonite  (23,  23fl,  62-73);_orbrown  hematite,  ;»,>  like  magnetite, 
of  little  importance  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  hema- 
tite, having  yielded  but  3.7  per  cent  of  the  total  domestic  iron-ore 
production  in  1914,  but  in  other  countries  of  the  world  it  may 
sometimes  be  of  great  commercial  importance. 

*  Lcith  and  Harder,  Econ.  Geol.,  VI:  670,  1911;  Derby,  Iron  Ore  Resources  of 
World,  Stockholm*  1910:  817;  Harder.  Econ.  Geo!.,  IX:  101,1914. 

s  VoRt,  Kruflch  u.  BeyschlaR.  Lagerstfttten  II:  319, 1912. 

*  Vogt,  KruBch  u.  BeyschlaK,  Ore  Deposits,  Translation  I:  369,  1914. 
«  Vofft.  Krusch  u.  BeyschlaK,  II:  311,  1912. 

»/Wd.  p.  317. 

*  The  name  limonite  is  used  here  in  a  broad  sense  to  include  the  different  hydrous 
iron  oxides. 
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Limonites  are  rarely  of  high  purity,  mainly  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  frequently  associated  with  clayey  or  siliceous  matter^ 
but  this  can  sometimes  be  separated  to  a  large  extent  by  washing. 

Types  of  Deposits  (23 j,  626,  63a).  —  limonite  ores  may  occur  under  a 
variety  of  conditions,  and  associated  with  different  kinds  of  rocks,  the  more 
important  types  being  as  follows: 

1.  Residual  deposits,  consisting  of  residual  clay  derived  from  different  kinds 
of  rocks  by  weathering  processes,  through  which  the  iimonite  is  scattered  in 
pieces  ranging  from  small  grains  to  large  masses.  The  deposits  are  usually 
siliceous,  except  in  those  of  a  lateritic  character  (Cuba). 

2.  Gossan  deposits,  derived  usually  from  the  weathering  of  sulnhide  ore 
bbdi^  These  may  cap  pyrite  masses,  or  sulphides  of  other  metals  (many 
western  ones). 

3.  Replacement  deposits. 

4.  Bedded  deposits,  usually  of  oolitic  character,  and  marine  origin  (Luxem- 
bourg). Here  the  Iimonite  may  have  been  precipitated  as  such  on  the  ocean 
bottom,  or  it  was  possibly  precipitated  as  siderite  or  glauconite  and  later 
changed  to  the  ferric  hydroxide. 

5.  Bog-iron  ores,  representing  deposits  of  ferric  hydroxide  precipitated  in 
bogs  or  ponds,  the  iron  having  been  brought  to  the  pond  in  solution.  Fer- 
rous compounds  are  more  easily  soluble  than  ferric  ones,  and  the  iron  may 
go  into  solution  as  sulphate,  as  bicarbonate  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  COi,  or 
as  soluble  salts  of  organic  acids. 

The  precipitation  may  be  due  to:  1.  Certain  bacteria,  which  deposit  ferric 
hydroxide  in  their  cells;  2.  By  oxidation  of  ferrous  carbonate;  3.  By  pre- 
cipitation of  ferrous  carbonate  first  as  such  due  to  loss  of  CO2,  and  presence 
of  organic  matter,  the  carbonate  sometimes  changing  over  later  to  the  hydrox- 
ide. 4.  By  change  of  ferrous  sulphate  to  ferric  hydroxide  in  presence  of  oxy- 
gen, but  the  former  might  react  with  calcium  carbonate,  and  yield  siderite 
with  gypsum;  or  the  sulphide  may  be  derived  from  sulphate  in  presence  of 
decaying  vegetable  matter. 

The  ferric  hydroxide  is  possibly  precipitated  first  in  colloidal  form,  and 
changes  later  to  a  crystalline  condition.  Its  precipitation  in  some  localities 
has  been  sufficiently  rapid  to  permit  gathering  a  supply  from  the  pond  bottom 
every  few  years. 

Distribution  of  Limonite  in  the  United  States  (13, 22a,  62-73).  — 
Although  deposits  of  limonite  are  widely  scattered  over  the  United 
States  (Fig.  174),  about  nine-tenths  of  the  quantity  produced  cones 
from  five  states,  viz.,  Alabama,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and 
Pennsylvania;  indeed,  the  first  supplied  over  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  output  in  1914. 

Residual  Limonites. — The  residual  limonites  supply  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  domestic  production,  and  have  been  formed  (I)  by 
the  weathering  of  pyritiferous  sulphide  bodies  (see  gossaji)^  or 
more  often  by  the  weathering  of  ferruginous  rocks. 
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Fio.  174.  —  Map  showing  distribution  of  limonite  and  siderite  in  the  United  States. 

{After  Harder.) 

Gossan  deposits  (16,  23a).  —  Limonite  gossan  ores  derived  from 
the  oxidation  of  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  and  pyrrhotite  deposits 
are  found  at  a  number  of  localities  in  the  crystalline  belt  of 
New  England  and  the  southern  Atlantic  states,  but  the>  are  of 
limited  importance  at  the  present  time.  One  belt  of  historic 
and  former  commercial  importance  is  the  '*  Great  Gossan 
Lead  "  found  mainly  in  southwestern  Virginia  (23a),  and  trace- 
able for  over  20  miles,  its  contents  averaging  40  to  41  per  cent 


Brown  orv  *tpo%iU      HamBtiU  deposit*     Magp«t«Tr  Jrpo»it« 

— -y 


Contactof  cry«t«iltn*roeh9      Contact  of  cry»t»tHn<  rocteA^ 
antf  Fv§osDtc  MoiMc^k  And  coMi^  W^'^  ^ipovtB     my 

100  Mile* 


Fio.  175. —  Map  showing  location  of  iron-ore  deposits  in  Virginia. 

U,  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  BuU.  380.) 


(After  Harder, 


Fjo  2.  —  Old  limonite  pit,  Ivanhoe,  Va.,  showing  pinnacled  surface  of  limeslone 
which  underiiee  the  ore-bearing  clay.  The  level  of  surface  before  mining  began 
is  seen  on  dther  aide  of  excavation.     (H.  Biee,  photo.) 
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metftlHc  iron.     (See  also  Ducktown,  Tennessee,  and  Copper  in 
Virginis,) 

Limonite  gossan  ores  are  not  uncommon  in  many  of  the  western 
sulphide  depodt^,  and  many  of  them  carry  more  or  1< 


oxide,  some,  as  those  at  Leadville,  having  sufHcient  to  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  spiegeleisen.  Their  main  use,  however,  is  aa  a 
flux  in  copper  and  silver  smelting  in  the  western  states.  The  most 
important  ones  are  in  the  Black  Hills,  South  Dakota;  Leadville, 
Colorado;  Neihart,  Monarch,  and  Elkhom,  Montana;  the  Tintic 
district,  Utah;  Tombstone,  Arieona;  and  Pioche  and  Eureka, 
Nevada. 
Limtmitet  in  Residual  Clays.  —  The  other  class  of  reodual 
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limonites  has  many  scattered  representatives,  but  the  most  im- 
portant ones  form  a  belt  extending  from  Vermont  to  Alabama 
(51,  71)  and  divisible  into  two  groups,  viz.,  the  mount.ft.m  s^nd 
the  valley  ores.  In  these  the  iron  occurs  as  grains,  lumps,  or 
masses  scattered  through  residual  clays,  associated  with  Cambro- 
Silurian  limestones,  shales,  and  quartzites. 


•   I   I   I   I   I 

±j ■      a 


10 


— I 

16  fact 


Fio.  177.  —  Vertical  section  showing  the  structure  of  the  valley  brown  ore  deposits 
at  the  Rich  Hill  mine,  near  Reed  Island,  Va.  {After  Harder,  U.  S.  Oeol,  Surv,, 
Bull,  380.) 

The  mountain  ores  are  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Appala- 
chian limonite  belt,  generally  in  the  Blue  Ridge  or  Appalachian 
Mountains,  or  at  least  near  their  western  edge. 

The  valley  ores  are  closely  associated  with  them  on  the  west,  and 
there  is  no  sharp  line  of  separation  between  the  two.  ThelwoJtypes, 
however,  present  certain  important  differences. 

Thus  tl^e  mountain  ores  usually^rmj;elatively  smalj^discon- 
nected  pockets  in  the  residual  material  over  the  Lower  Cambrian 
quartzite,  lit  or  near  its  contact  with  the  overlying  fonnation, 
usually  a  limestone,  while  other  types  of  less  common  occurrence 
are  known.  The  vallev  ores,  on  the  other  hand,  form  more  extensive 
though^  shallower  deposits  in  residual  clay  overlying- limestones 
(Fig.  177)  above  the  quartzite. 

In  either  case,  however,  the  ore  is  not  uniformly  distributed 
through  the  clay,  so  that  individual  pockets  soon  become  worked  out, 
necessitating  the  finding  of  a  new  one. 

Mountain  ores  may  extend  to  a  depth  of  several  hundred  feet, 
but  the  valley  ores  rarely  exceed  fifty  feet  in  depth,  and  in  neither 
case  do  the  deposits  as  a  rule  exceed  500,000  tons,  the  average  being 
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100,000  to  200,000.  The  ore  may  form  from  5  to  20  per  cent  of 
the  clay  and  sand  in  different  deposits  or  different  parta  of  the 
same  deposit.  Limonite  and  gothite  are  the  two  iron-ore  minerals, 
the  higher  grades  carrying  as  much  as  55  per  cent  metallic  iron, 
but  the  average  shipments  run  about  45  per  cent.  The  mountain 
ores  are  usually  poorer  than  the  valley  ones,  and  phosphorus  is 
generally  high  enough  to  make  the  ore  non-Bessemer. 

The  following  tAbles  shov  the  percentage  ra-nge  ot  the  chief  constituents 
(H&rder)  of  I,  mountain  ore,  and  II,  valley  ore:  — 


PebCmt 

pE«CBrr 

Fe 

8iO, 

35.00-50.00 

10.00-30-00 

.10-2.20 

.50-10.00 

40.00-56.00 
5.00-20.00 

Mn 

.05-     .50 
.30-  2.00 

While  Vir^nia  (23a)  is  the  main  producer  of  residual  limonites, 
still  Alabama's  output  is  of  importance,  and  some  is  also  obtained 
from  Georgia  {67,  72)  and  Pennsylvania  (69). 

Origin  of  the  Cambro-Silurian  Limonites.  —  Both  the  valley 
and  mountain  ores  are  believed  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
action  of  weathering. 
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As  the  shale  and  limestones  overlyjt^  the  Cambrian  quartzite 
weathered,  the  iron  oxide  was  set  free,  either  by  the  decomposition 
of  femi^nous  silicates,  or  of  pyrite  or  siderite  in  the  limestones. 
This  was  then  carried  downward  and  concentrated  first  in  the  resid- 
ual clays  of  the  limestone,  forming  the  valley  ores.  If  weathering 
continued  still  deeper,  the  downward  percolatii^  iron  solutions 
reached  the  impervious  quartzite,  the  ores  (mountain  type)  becom- 
ing concentrated  in  the  clay  overlying  this,  although  some  was 
deposited  in  crevices  in  the  quartzite. 

Oriskany  LifnonUes  (23a).  —  These  are  so  called  because  of  their 
association  with  the  Oriskany  sandstone.     To  be  more  exact,  they 
are   found   in   the    Lewistown    (Silurian)    limestone,   under    the 
Monterey    (Oriskany)   sandstone,  or  the   Romney   (Devonian) 
shale.     The  main  pro- 
ducing   districts    are 
in  Alleghany  County, 
Virginia,   and    central 
Pennsylvania,  but  local 
deposits  are  found  at 
the  same   horizon  in 
West    Virginia,    Ken- 
tucky, and  Ohio. 

The  deposits  (Fig. 
180)  form  replacements 
in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  Lewistown  lime- 
stone, and  may  extend 
along  the  strike  for  a 
distance  of  several 
miles.  The  thickness 
and  depth  are  variable, 
but  in  some  cases  may 
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reach  75  feet  and  600  feet  re9pectiyeh\  The  formatioiis  in  which 
the  ore  occurs  have  been  folded  and  the  Oriskany  removed  from 
the  crests  of  the  folds  by  erosion,  so  that  the  ore  is  found  along 
the  outcrops  on  the  flanks  of  the  ridgies. 

The  Oriskany  ore  resembles  the  motmtain  ore  in  texture,  grade, 
and  impurities,  but  differs  from  it  in  forming  larger  and  more  eon- 
tinous  deposits.    It  grades  into  limestone  with  d^yth. 

Other  limooste  Deposits.  —  In  northwestern  Alabama,  western  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee,  limonite  oocurs  in  residiial  and  sedimentary  days 
overiying  the  Mississippian  limestone.*  Brown  ore  also  ooeors  in  the 
Claiborne  (Tertiary;  formation  of  northeastern  Texas  (626,  65^  70),  and  ad- 
joining parts  of  Louisiana  (62i)  and  Arkansas.  Hie  ore  forms  horisontal  beds 
of  slixfat  thickness  but  some  extent.     It  is  of  little  value. 

In  the  Ozark  region  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  ^73),  limonites  are  found 
in  residual  clays  over  Cambrian  limestone,  but  are  of  little  economic 
vahie. 

Small  deposits  are  known  in  Iowa  (63),  Wisconsin  (62),  Minnesota,  and 
Oregon  (16). 

The  brown  ores  of  the  Appalachian  bdt  are  much  used  by  pig  iron  manu- 
facturers because,  owing  to  their  siliceous  character,  they  can  be  mixed  with 
high-grade  Lake  Superior  ores  which  are  deficient  in  silica.  They  are  also 
cheaper,  and  their  mixture  with  other  ores  seems  to  facilitate  the  reduction 
of  the  iron  in  the  furnace. 

The  analyses  on  page  557  give  the  composition  of  limonites 
from  a  number  of  different  localities. 

Canada  (4,  92).  —  Bog  iron  ore  has  been  obtained  from  deposits 
in  the  Three  Rivers  District  of  Quebec,  but  its  importance  is 
decreasing.  Some  of  the  ore  obtained  at  the  Helen  Mine  (p.  534) 
10  quite  strongly  hydrated,  but  otherwise  comparatively  little 
limonite  is  mined  in  Canada. 

Odier  Foreign  Deposits.  —  Limonite  is  obtained  at  a  number  of  localities 
in  other  countries  (1),  but  only  a  few  need  mentioning. 

The  so-called  mineUes*  of  Lorraine,  Luxembourg,  and  Germany  are  of 
great  importance  to  the  European  iron  industry.  They  represent  great  flat 
lenses  associated  with  shales,  sandstones  and  marls  of  middle  .Jurassic  age. 
The  ore,  which  is  chiefly  limonite,  with  some  admixture  of  calcite,  is  low 
grade,  its  iron  content  ranging  from  30  to  40  per  cent.  Other  constituents 
include:  P,  1.3-1.8  i)cr  cent;  SiOj,  7.5-33.6  per  cent;  CaO,  5.3-12.3  per  cent. 

^Burchard.  U.  S.  Gcol.  Surv.,  BuU.  315:  154.  1907;  and  Hayes  and  Ulrich, 
Geol.  Atlas  Folio,  95.  1903. 

*  C;ayeux,  Minerals  de  fer  oolitique  de  France.  Paris,  1909;  Iron  Ore  Resources 
of  the  World.  Stockholm.  1910. 
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The  theory  of  their  origiii  is  that  the  ote  haa  been  precipitated  in  sea  mtv 
difectly  as  iiiiK»ite,  or  first  as  siderite  or  gtaueonite  and  then  ondiied. 

Other  ocditic  bedded  deposits  may  cany  chamosite  and  tfanfingile,  as  those 
of  Thurinpa  and  Bohemia,  or  beroatite  as  seme  European  ottes  found  in 
PaleoKMC  rocks. 


Via.  181.  — SeetioDof  oolilicironoTe  (minetu)  from  Luxemboutx.     X33. 

Eastern  Cuba  *  contaiiui  three  important  distrif^U  of  residual  iron  ore,  two 
of  these — Moa  and  Mayari  in  Oriente  province,  and  a  third,  San  Felipe  in 
Camaguey  province.  The  ore  is  in  residual  clay  derived  troni  aerpentine, 
and  abows  a  dark  red,  earthy,  surface  zone  occasionally  cwitaining  shots 
and  lumps  of  solid  brown  ore  and  hematite,  below  which  isy^owish  or  yellow- 
ish brown  ore  changing  rather  suddenly  to  serpentine.  The  average  depth 
at  Mayari  is  15  feet.  The  analysts  indicate  appreciable  hematite  and  baux- 
ite in  the  upper  fonc,  while  farther  down  hydrous  iron  oxides  predominate. 
We  have  here  then  a  casn  of  lateritic  alteration. 

Analyses  of  the  surface  ore  I,  and  bottom  layer  II  indicate  the  high  grade 
of  these  ores. 

so,      Alrf).     FoO.     CnOi      Frf)       NiO        MiO       HK) 
romb. 

r 2.26      H.90     B§  T5      1  80         .77         .7*        11.16 

II 7.M        1.97    64. Bl      3.S6       I. IS       i.7B       1.50      12. 7S 

SIDERTTB 

United  SUtM.  —  Siderit*  (74-78)  is  of  little  importance  in  the  United 
Btatca,  both  on  account  of  the  small  extent  of  the  deposits  (Fig.  174)  and  ita 
low  iron  content.  When  of  concretionary  structure  with  clayey  impurities, 
it  is  termed  rhy  ironsUme,  and  these  concretions  are  common  in  many  shales 
and  clays.     In  scnne  districts  siderite  forma  beds,  oft«n  several  feet  in  thick- 
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ness,  but  containing  much  carbonaceous  and  argillaceous  matter,  and  is  known 
as  bUick  band  ore.    This  is  found  in  many  Carboniferous  shales. 

Iron  carbonate  in  bedded  deposits  is  found  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks 
of  western  Pennsylvania,  northern  West  Virginia,  eastern  Ohio,  and  north- 
eastern Kentucky.  These  ores  were  formerly  the  bases  of  an  important  iron- 
mining  industry,  but  little  is  obtained  now  except  in  southeastern  Ohio  (16). 

Concretions  and  layers  of  iron  carbonate  occur  in  the  Cretaceous  clays 
of  Maryland  (13)  and  were  formerly  mined  somewhat  extensively  in  the 
vicinity  of  Baltimore  and  Washington.  Small  deposits  are  also  known  in 
the  Chickamauga  (Ordovician)  limestone  of  southwestern  Virginia  (23a). 
In  the  western  states  iron  carbonate  nodules  are  found  associated  with 
the  Laramie  (Cretaceous)  formation  in  Colorado  and  northern  New  Mex- 
ico, but  they  possess  no  commercial  value  (16). 

'Foreign  Deposits.'  —  Earthy  carbonates,  occurring  as  beds,  form  the  great 
bulk  of  the  British  iron  ore  deposits.  The  most  important  ones  are  those 
found  in  Mesozoic  rocks,  especially  of  the  Yorkshire  district.  Others  of  less 
importance  occur  in  the  Carboniferous.  Considerable  siderite  has  been 
obtained  from  the  Cretaceous  limestones  at  Bilbao,  Spain. 


PYRITE 

Pyrite  is  priroprilY  ii«^H  fnr  «ii1phuric  acid,  but  after  driving  off 
the  sulphur,  the  residue  is  sometimes  sold  under  the  name  of 
**  blue  billy  '*  and  used  for  iron  manufacture,  being  mixed  with  a 
natural  ore  in  the  desired  proportions.^ 

Production  of  Iron  Ores.  —  Tb^  j^n-nrp  mi^jpy  jndnatry  in  i}ja 
UnitedStates  has  progressed  with  phenomenal  strides^  and  tf^ia 
countiynowjeads  the  world  in  the  production^  iron^jge.  Indeed 
so  great  has  the  production  become  that  in  1903  it  was  equal  to  the 
combined  output  of  Germany  and  Luxemburg  and  the  British 
•Empire  for  1902.  Moreover,  the  average  iron  content  of  the  ore 
mined  in  the  United  States  is  higher  than  that  mined  in  foreign 
countries,  thereby  resulting  in  the  production  of  a  greater  amount  of 
pig  iron  from  a  given  quantity  of  ore. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  iron-mining  industry  is  shown  in 
the  following  table:  — 


Pkcadb 

QUANTITT 

Pbrcbntaqs  or 
Incbsasb 

1870-1879       

1880-1889 

1890-1899 

1900-1909»     

Long  font 

43,770.527 

91,043,854 

163,989,193 

»  392,000,000 

108.0 

80.1 

138.0 

« Iron  Ore  Resources  of  the  World,  Stockholm,  191C\ 
s  See  p.  572  for  origin.  Approximate.  ? 
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66,000,000 


60,000,000 


66,000,000 


13\ 


10,000,000 


6,000.000 


1B70        1876 


1880 


1886        1890        1895        1900        1906 


1810   JmR 
1913 


Fio.  182.  —  Diagram  showing  the  production  of  iron  ore,  pig  iron,  and  uteel  in  the 
United  States,  1870  to  1913.     (27.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Min.  Res.,  1913.) 

The  Lake  Superior  region  is  now  producing  at  least  three  quarters 
of  the  iron  ore  used  in  the  United  States,  and  it  has  large  reserves 
of  ore,  although  the  high-grade  ones  are  becoming  rapidly  ex- 
hausted. The  low-grade  ores  of  this  region  and  others  will,  how- 
ever, be  available  for  a  much  longer  time. 

While  there  is  not  danger  of  the  present  supply  of  ore  soon  becom- 
ing exhausted,  still,  with  the  present  consumption,  it  is  well  to  con- 
sider possible  sources  of  the  future. 
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In  the  United  States  the  Utah  and  some  other  western  deposits 
will  no  doubt  be  drawn  upon,  and  many  ores  now  looked  upon  as  too 
low  grade  to  work  will  also  be  considered.  Aside  from  domestic 
sources  of  supply  there  are  foreign  ones  which  may  perhaps  be  even- 
tually turned  to,  such  as  those  from  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and 
Brazil  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  or  even  those  of  Scandinavia  on 
the  European  side.  Cuba,  even  now  is  sending  conrnderable  ore 
to  the  United  States. 

Pboduction  op  Iron  Ores  in  the  Unitbd  States  frou  1909-1914,  bt 
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Exports  and  Imports  of  Iron  Orb  in  Canada 


Exports 
Imports 


1914 
1914 


135,451  tons 
1,147,108  short  tons 


$    360,974 
2,387.358 


Production  of  Iron  Ore  in  Principal  Countries,  in  Long  Ton3 


Country 

lAisa  Tons 

COUNTRT 

Long  Tons 

Canada  (1914)     .... 

218,620 

Norway  (1913)     .... 
Spain  (1913) 

77,693 

Cuba  (1913) 

1,582,431 

9.706.366 

Newfoundland  (1912)  .     . 

1,251,968 

Sweden  (1013)      .... 
United  Kingdom  (1913)     . 

7.357,845 

United  States  (1914)    .     . 

41.439,761 

15,997,328 

Austria-Hungary  (1913)    . 

5.018.109 

China  (1913) 

269.748 

Belgium  (1912)    .... 

164,734 

India  (1912) 

580,029 

France  (1913)      .... 

21,572,835 

Chosen  (Korea)  (1912)       . 

121,224 

German   Empire  and   Lux- 
embourg (1913)    .     .     . 

26,771.698 

Algeria  (1912)       .... 

1,171,252 

Greece  (1913)      .... 

305,195 

Tunis  (1912) 

470,866 

Italy  (1913) 

593.618 

Australia  (1912)  .... 
>  Russia 

113,989 

1  Russia  pro 

duced  4.131,890 

long  tons  of  pig  iron  in  1912 

Iron-ore  Reserves  (3).  —  As  a  result  of  the  recent  agitation  over  the 
conservation  of  our  mineral  resources,  attempts  have  been  mcule  by  the 
United  States  Oeological  Survey  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  both  at  present 
available  and  non-available  ore  still  remaining  in  the  ground.  That  such 
estimates  can  only  be  very  approximate  is  self-evident,  partly  because  the 
irregularity  of  most  iron-ore  deposits  makes  it  difficult  to  estimate  their 
contents.  Bedded  ores  like  those  of  the  Clinton  can  be  most  closely 
figured  on,  while  in  the  case  of  the  Adirondack  ores  there  may  be  an  error 
of  15  to  20  per  cent. 

The  estimate  of  availability  is  influenced  by  the  cost  of  ore  delivered  at 
furnace,  cost  of  reduction,  and  accessibility;  and  any  of  these  factors  might 
change  at  no  distant  future. 

The  metallic  iron  content  of  ores  now  used  ranges  from  about  30  to  65 
per  cent,  this  wide  variation  being  due  in  part  to  character  of  other  ele- 
ments in  the  ore,  and  in  part  to  favorable  location.  Thus  the  Clinton  ores, 
ruuning  as  low  as  30  per  cent  iron,  can  be  used,  because  their  high  lime 
content  makes  them  practically  self -fluxing,  but  they  must  be  used  near  the 
point  of  production. 

Siliceous  ores  running  under  40  per  cent  iron  are  not  at  present  avail- 
able unless  located,  near  fuel  supplies,  because  they  will  not  bear  the  cost 
of  transportation  and  are  expensive  to  reduce. 

So,  too,  the  amount  of  ocher  constituents  present,  such  as  phosphorus, 
sulphur,  copper,  chromium,  manganese,  and  alumina,  exert  a  determining 
influence  on  the  cost  of  production  and  quality  of  the  iron. 

Two  tendencies  are  noticeable  in  the  iron  industry  of  the  present  day, 
viz.,  the  use  of  ores  with  a  lower  average  iron  content,  and  the  decentraliza- 
tion of  the  iron  industry. 

This  involves  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  cost  of  transportation  per 
unit  of  iron,  and  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  fuel  which  goes  to  the  ore* 
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producing  region.  An  accompaniment  of. this  will  le  the  general  adoption  of 
by>product  coking,  and  Hayes  points  out  that  in  certain  furnaces  now  oper- 
ating in  the  Lake  Superior  district  the  profit  correefponds  approximately  to 
the  value  of  the  by-products  from  the  coke  ovens. 

The  following  table  gives  in  condensed  form  the  figures  compiled  by  a 
committee  of  the  International  Geological  Congress  (1).  They  are,  because 
of  the  difficulties  involved  in  making  estimates,  to  be  regarded  as  only  approx- 
imate, but  they  show  enormous  reserves  ne\'ertheles8. 


COUNTBT 


United  States 
Saatern  region 

Clinton 

Ohio  and  other 
states       .     . 

Other,     deposits 
Lake  Sup.  reg.    . 
Miaaiasipjn  VaUey 
CordilUran 
Adirondack,  etc.  . 


Canada     .     . 
Newfoundland 
Mexico     .     . 
Central  America 
Cuba    .     .     . 
South  America 
Europe 
Asia     .     .     . 
Africa  .     .     . 
Australia 


Variett  of  Ork 


c 

■ 

V 

•          ■         • 

R. 

L. 

M. 

•         • 

R. 

L 

■ 

•         ■         « 

R. 

L. 

• 

•         •         • 

M. 

H. 

•         •         « 

T 

• 

• 

•         ■         • 

M. 

H. 

C. 

■         • 

R. 

T. 

C. 

S.  .     . 

M. 

• 

•         •         ■ 

M. 

■ 

«         •         • 

H. 

M 

L. 

■         • 

M. 

H. 

L. 

c.  s.. 

H. 

M. 

T. 

L.C.  . 

M. 

H. 

L. 

8.  .     . 

H. 

L. 

M. 

C,T.  . 

H. 

M. 

B. 

L.C.T 

Actual 
Orb  Sup- 
plies. 

Million 
Tons 


605.3 


204.5 

3.500.0 

46.0 

3.0 


4,257.8 

Consi 
3.636.0 
66.0 


Equiva- 
lent Me- 
tallic 
Iron.  Mil- 
lion Tons 


187 

95.4 

2,000.0 

21.0 

1.2 

2,304.6 
derable 
1,961.0 
30.0 

Potential 
Orb  Sup- 
pubs, 
Million 
Tons 


1,903.0 

4.2 

12,031.9 

260.4 

125.0 

135.9 


22,408.2 


856.8 

2.0 

4.732.8 

155.5 

75.0 

73.8 


10,189.5 


1,368.0 

308.0 
265.5 
72,000.0 
830.0 
115.8 
218.0 


75,105.3 
Very 


? 
1,007.0 

5,710.0  + 

41,028.7  + 

457.0  + 

Very 

68.6  + 


Equiva- 
lent Me- 
tallic 
Iron.  Mil- 
lion Tons 


481 

90 

119 

36.000 

382 

50 

100 


37,222 
great 


? 
454 

3,055  + 
12,084.6  + 
282.8  + 
high 

37.1  + 


Enormou 


R,  red  hematite;    H,  hematite;    L,  brown  ore;    C,  carbonate  and  clay  iron  stone;    M* 
magnetite;  T,  titaniferous  magnetite;  S,  titaniferous  iron  sand;  B,  bog  ore. 
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COPPER 

Ore  Minerals  of  Copper.  —  Copper-bearing  minerals  are  not  only 
numerous,  but  widely  though  irregularly  distributed.  More  than 
this,  copper  is  found  associated  with  many  different  metals  and 
under  varied  conditions. 

Nevertheless  but  few  copper-bearing  minerals  are  important  in 
the  ores  of  this  metal,  and  the  number  of  important  producing  dis- 
tricts is  comparatively  small. 

The  ore  minerals  of  copper  together  with  their  theoretic  composi- 
tion and  percentage  of  copper  are  as  follows :  — 


Orb  Minbral 

COMPOBmON 

Pbb  Cbnt  Cu 

/Chalcopyrite    .... 

CuFeS, 

34.5 

/Chalcocite  .     , 

Cu,S 

79.8 

/Bomite  .     .     . 

CuiFeSi 

63.3 

/  Enareite      .     . 
'   CoveUite     .     , 

3  CusS,  2  AssSt 

48 

CuS 

66.5 

Tetrahedrite    . 

CusSbsSr 

52.06 

Tennantite 

CugAstS? 

57 

/Native  copper 

Cu 

100 

/Azurite  .     .     . 

2CuC0„  Cu(OH)i 

55.10 

/  Malachite   .     . 

CuCO,.  Cu(OH), 

57.27 

/  Chrysocolla 

CuSiO,,  2  H,0 

36.06 

/Cuprite  .     .     , 
Melaoonite  . 

Cu,0 

88.8 

CuO 

79.84 

Brochantite 

CUSO4,  3Cu(0H,) 

62.42 

Atacamite  .     . 

Cu(OH)Cl,  Cu(OH), 

59.45 

Chalcanthite    .... 

CUSO4.  5  H,0 

25.4 

Very  few  ores  approach  the  theoretic  percentages  given  above. 
Thus,  in  Michigan,  where  native  copper  is  the  ore  mineral,  this  as 
now  mined  rarely  averages  above  1  per  cent  metallic  copper,  and 
may  fall  as  low  as  .6  per  cent.  At  Butte.  Moi^^na^  the  impor- 
tant copper-bearingjninerals  are  chalcocite,  enargite,  and  bornite^ 
*  but  much  of  the  concentrating  ore  in  1914  averaged  about  2  per 
cent  metallic  copper,  and  smelting  ore  5  per  cent. 

Most  of  the  copper  ores  now  worked  are  of  low  grade,  but  can  be 

profitably  treated  because  of  the  extent  of  the  operations  and  pos- 
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sibility  of  concentration.  Occasionally  low-grade  ores  are  found 
which  are  self -fluxing,  as  those  of  the  Boundary  District  of  western 
Canada.  The  introduction  of  pyritic  smelting  has  permitted 
the  profitable  treatment  of  low-grade  pyritic-copper  ores,  even  if 
they  carry  no  gold  or  silver.  Complex  ores  of  copper,  lead,  and 
zinc  sulphides  are  more  costly  to  treat,  but  this  expense  may  be 
more  than  made  up  for  by  their  gold  and  silver  contents. 

Tn  thft  iinftltftrftd  pnrt.ion  of  the  orft  body  thp.  copper  compound^ 
are  mainly  sulphides^,  but  arsenides  and  antimonides  are  also 
known.    In  the  gossan  thej;opper  occurs  as  carbonates,  sulphates, 
silicates,  oxides,  native,  and  more  rarely  as  phosphates,  arsenates 
antimonates  and  vanadates. 

Gangue  Minerals.  —  Quartz  is  ^hf  ^^TYimnnp^^f.  gaT^g^i^^  minem), 

but  calcite  and  siderite  are  abundant  in  a  few;   barite.  rhodo- 

chrosite,  and  fluorite  are  also  known.    Sericite  is  found  in  some 

veins,  and  so  is  tourmaline  in  certain  tin-copper  and  gold-copper 

'ones. 

Metallic  impurities  may  be  present  which  cause  trouble  in  the  reduo* 
tion  of  the  ores.  Of  these  zino  is  the  most  objeotionable,  but  bismuth, 
though  rare,  is  also  very  undesirable,  but  can  be  eliminated  by  electrolytic 
refining.  Arsenic,  antimony,  tellurium,  and  selenium  are  partially  elim- 
inated in  smelting,  but  must  be  completely  removed  by  electrolytic 
methods  to  make  the  copper  pure  enough  for  electrical  work. 

Tellurium  is  not  uncommon  in  some  districts,  and  renders  the  metal 
red-short  even  in  small  amounts.  Silver,  even  if  present  in  as  small 
amounts  as  .5  per  cent,  lowers  the  electric  conductivity,  and  above  3  per 
cent  affects  the  toughness  and  malleability  of  the  copper.  Sulphur  up  to 
.25  per  cent  lowers  the  malleability  and  .5  per  cent  renders  the  metal 
cold-short,  while  .4  or  more  per  cent  phosphorus  makes  it  red-short. 

A  high  percentage  of  silica  is  detrimental,  as  it  requires  too  much  basic 
flux. 

Occurrence  and  Origin.  —  Copper  ores  are  found  in  many 
formations  ranging  from  the  pre-Cambrian  to  the  Tertiary,  and 
the  deposits  have  been  formed  in  many  different  ways.  Indeed 
in  some  cases  more  than  one  mode  of  origin  may  be  represented 
by  the  deposits  of  one  locality  (Clifton,  Ariz.;  Bingham,  Utah), 
which  makes  it  a  little  difficult  to  separate  the  different  occur- 
rences sharply  on  genetic  grounds.  Then  too,  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion sometimes  exists  regarding  the  origin  of  some  one  deposit 
(Rio  Tinto,  Spain). 

A  rough  grouping  might  therefore  be  made  as  follows: 

L^^^PSS^^icjegregalions.  . 

2.  Contact-metamorphic  deposits,  in  crystalline,  usually  gar- 
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netiferous  limestone,  along  igneous  rock  contacts.*  (Clifton- 
Morenci,  Ariz.,  Bingham,  Utah,  etc.) 

3.  Deposits  formed  by  circulating  waters,  and  deposited  in 
fissures,  pores,  or  other  cavities,  or  by  replacement. 

A.  By  ascending  thermal  waters. 

B,  By  waters,  probably  of  meteoric  character,  and  un- 

associated  with  igneous  rocks. 

4.  Lens-shaped  deposits  of  variable    origiii  in  crystalline  schists. 
All  of  these  except  the  first  have  important  representatives  in 

the  United  States,  but  in  many  cases  their  commercial  value 
depends  on  secondary  enrichment  and  not  the  mode  of  primary 
deposition. 

.  Superficial  Alteration  (2,  4,  ll,  12,  14,  17,  18,  19).  —  This  may 
produce  results  of  great  economic  importance,  and  excellent 
examples  of  it  are  seen  in  some  of  the  Arizona  ores,  where  the 
upper  portions  of  the  copper  deposits  are  brown  or  black  ferru- 
ginous porous  masses,  brightly  colored  with  oxidized  copper  min- 
erals such  as  cuprite,  malachite,  azurite,  and  chrysocoUa,  while 
below  this  at  a  variable  depth  they  pass  into  sulphides. 

In  weathering,  the  copper  minerals,  such  as  chalcopyrite  or  other 
sulphides,  are 'Usually  oxidized  first  to  sulphates,  and  subsequently 
changed  to  oxides,  carbonates,  or  silicates,  and  occasionally  even 
to  chlorides.  A  concentration  of  the  ore  deposit  may  take  place 
partly  by  segregation  and  partly  by  leaching,  and  pockets  of  the 
ore  form,  which  are  surrounded  by  oxidized  iron  minerals  form- 
ing part  of  the  gangue. 

While  the  oxidation  will  not  increase  the  total  copper  content 
of  the  ore  body,  still  it  may  change  it  into  a  more  concentrated 
form,  for  the  carbonates  and  other  oxidized  copper  minerals  con- 
tain more  copper  than  the  original  sulphide.  The  ore  in  the 
gossan  may  therefore  run  from  8  to  30  per  cent  or  more,  while 
below  it  may  show  only  5  per  cent  of  copper  (see  Penrose  under  ore 
deposit  refs.).  These  altered  ores  cannot,  however,  be  more 
cheaply  treated.  If  leaching  follows  oxidation,  the  gossan  may  be 
freed  of  its  ore,  as  at  Butte,  Montana,  where  the  upper  part  of 
the  ore-bearing  fissures  is  poor  siliceous  gangue. 

Below  the  zone  of  oxidation,  there  often  lies  a  zone  of  secondary 
•sulphide  enrichment  (p.  481),  of  variable  depth,  followed  still 
lower  down  by  the  primary  ore. 

But  even  with  secondary  enrichment;  the  deposit  may  not 
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cany  more  thim  2  to  3  per  ceat  of  copper,  and  yet  because  of  Ha 
eonoentrating  posnbilities  and  axe  be  worth  woridng. 

The  proceases  of  secondary  oirichment  have  been  referred  to 
on  p.  481,  and  it  was  shown  thne  that  the  work  of  Graton  and 
Muidock  has  demonstrated  that  the  change  is  not  as  simple  or 
d'rect  as  was  formerly  thought. 

Importance  of  United  States  as  a  Copper  Producer.  —  The 
map,  Plate  L,  sets  forth  clearly  the  distribution  of  copper  ores 
in  the  United  States,  and  statistics  show  the  leading  position  erf 
this  country  as  a  world's  producer.  The  following  table  com- 
piled by  Butler  shows  in  an  interesting  way  the  production  of 
copper  according  to  the  geolc^c  age  of  the  depoats. 


oi  i9ia 
Pre-CambriaD.  Midugan;  Jerame,  Am.;  EDcampment,  Wyo.  15.60 
Paleozoic.  Ducktown,  Tenn^  and  other  Appalachian  depoatts  .  1.60 
MeaojEotc.    Shasta  County,  Calif.;    Foothills  belt,  Calif.;    Ely, 

Nev.;  Yerington,  Nev.;  Alaska;  Bisbee,  Globe,  and  Ray,  Aria.; 

Others 36.71 

Tertiaiy.    Butte,  Mont.;  Morenci,  Aria.;  Santa  Rita,  N.  Mex.; 

Bingham,  Frisco  and  Tin  tic,  Utah;  Othefs 45.98 

About  82  per  cent  of  the  copper  produced  in  the  United  States  in 
1914  was  obtained  from  four  states^  viz.  Arizona,  Montana^  Utah^ 
and  Michigan,  named  in  the  order  of  their  output,  nearly  all  of 
tlie  rest  coming  from  the  Appalachians  and  Cordilleran  r^on; 
the  ores  of  the  latter  are  often  worked  chiefly  for  their  gold  con- 
tentS;  with  copper  as  a  secondary  product. 

Magmatic  Segregations 

While  it  is  known  that  copper  sulphides  may  crystaUize  from 
a  magma,  chalcopyrite  being  the  best  known  example,  still  few 
cases  of  copper  ores  formed  by  magmatic  segregation  are  kno¥m. 
Moreover,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  prove  definitely  that  the 
deposit  has  originated  in  this  manner,  in  other  words  whether 
the  copper  sulphide  has  crystallized  from  fusion,  or  has  been 
deposited  from  solution.  The  criteria  that  may  be  used  include  : 
(1)  primary  intergrowtbs  of  sulphides  and  silicates,  (2)  inclusions 
of  sulphides  in  silicates,  (3)  corrosion  of  silicates  by  sulphides,  if 
the  latter  crystallized  later,  and  (4)  absence  of  hydrothermal 
effects.  Metamorphism  may  sometimes  obscure  the  ori^pnal 
characters  of  the  ore  body. 
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The  depnmte  ^f  this  filasfp  fall  into  two  groupe.  Viz.,  1.  those 
representing  cryBtallizationa  from  the  magma,  with  the  sulphides 
and  silicates  intergrown,  and  2,  bodies  of  comparatviely  pure 
sulpliideS;  wtucJi  are  believed  by  some  to  repr^ent  injections. 

The  first  group  often  shows  pyrrhotite  and  chalcopyrite,  with 
Sudbury,  Ont.  (p.  796),  regarded  as  the  best  example,  but  now 
possibly  to  be  classed  as  epigenetic.  In  the  United  States  a 
small  one  has  been  described  from  Elkhorn,  Mont.,  and  another 
from  Knox  County,  Me.^  Of  greater  interest,  however,  is  an 
occurrence  found  in  Plumas  County,  California  (48),  where  a 
norite-diorite  carries  bomite,  chalcopyrite  and  magnetite  associ- 
ated with  the  silicates  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  some  to  strongly 
advocate  their  magmatic  origin  (is). 

Another  interesting  deposit  is  found  near  Apex,  Colo.  (60),  and 
consists  of  primary  bomite  and  chalcopyrite,  intergrown  with 
silicates  in  monzonitic  dikes. 

Of  the  injected  pyritic  deposits,  the  best  known  cases  perhaps 
are  those  of  Roros  and  Sulitjelma,  Norway,  where  great  flat 
lenses,  carrying  pyrite,  chalcopyrite  and  pyrrhotite  are  found 
in  metamorphic  schists,  closely  associated  with  metamorphosed 
gabbro,  and  sometimes  in  it.  Their  intrusive  nature  has  been 
doubted  by  some.^  • 

Others  are  known  at  Bodenmais;  Bavaria  ^  and  Faluq,  Sweden.^ 

Contact — Metamorphic  Deposits 

Some  of  the  moat  important  copper  deposits  of  the  world 
belong  not  only  to  this  type^  but  Are  located  in.  the  United  States. 
It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  ores  of  some  of  these 
districts  are  not  exclusively  of  this  type,  but  include  several 
others  which  are  closely  associated  genetically.  Moreover,  while 
in  some  cases  it  was  the  true  contact-metamorphic  ores  that  were 
first  worked  at  some  of  these  localities,  the  other  types  are  now 
the  unportant  sources  of  production.  There  are  included  under 
this  heading  also  certain  deposits,  which  have  the  proper  min* 
eralogic  characters,  but  show  no  closely  associated  intrusive. 

United  States.  Bisbee  or  Warren  Diairict  (32,  34,  37). — 
This  district,  which  contains  the  famous  Copper  Queen  Mine, 
lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mule  Pass  Mountains  (Fig.  183), 

t  Journ.  Geol.,  XVI:  124.  1908. 

s  Ries  and  Somen,  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.*  Bull.  128,  1917. 

>  Weinschenk,  Zeitschr.  prak.  Geol.,  1900:  65. 

*  Sjdgren,  Internal.  Geol.  Cong.,  Stockholm,  1910,  Guidebook. 
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but  a  short  distance  from  the  Mexican  boundary.  The  section 
at  that  locality  involves  strata  from  pre-Cambrian  to  Creta- 
ceous age,  with  an  important  unconformity  between  the  Carbon- 
iferous and  Cretaceous  {Fig.   185).     Pfior  to  the  deposition  of 


the  latter  the  rocks  had  been  broken  bx  numerous  faults  (Fig.  184), 
one  of  these,  the  Uividehd  fault,  being  specially  prominent  in 
forming  one  boundary  of  the  ore-bearing  area.  This  was  followed 
Ijy  intrusions  of  a  granite  magma  forming  dikes,  sills,  or  irregular 
stocks,  which  have  metamorphosed  the  Carboniferous  limestones, 
with  the  production  of  characteristic  contact  minerals. 
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The  Carboniferous  limestone  forme  a  shallow  basin,  which  is 
cut  through  by  the  Dividend  fault.  The  principal  ore  bodies 
lie  around  the  porphyry  stock,  and  along  faults  and  fissures 
where  replacement  of  the  limestone  has  occurred.     Moat  of  the 
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ore  has  been  developed  in  the  Carboniferoua  and  Deroniaii  lime- 
stones, though  in  recent  yeara  important  bodiea  have  beoi  dis- 
covered in  the  Cambrian,  and  some  even  in  the  granite  porphyry. 
The  ore  bodies  form  large,  iir^ularly  distributed,  but  rudely 
tabular  masses.  The  ore  consists  of  malachite,  azurite,  cuprite, 
and  other  oxidized  copper  minerals  above,  which  pass  at  variable 
depths  into  unaltered  sulphides;  but  between  the  two,  or  at  least 


Pio.  185.  —  Geological  sactioD  a 


never  far  from  the  efTecte  of  oxidation,  masses  of  massive  or  sooty 
chalcoclte  are  frequently  found. 

The  primary  ore  consists  of  pyrite,  chaleopyrite,  with  smaller 
bodies  of  galena  and  some  sphalerite,  and  was  deposited  by 
metasomatic  replacement  of  the  limestone.  As  originally  formed, 
the  deposits  usually  contained  too  little  copper  to  make  than 
commercially  valuable,  but  they  have  been  subsequently  enriched 
by  secondary  enrichment.  Large  bodies  of  primary  sulphides 
of  commercial  grade  have  been  recently  developed. 
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The  general  relations  of  these  ores  to  the  intrusive  porphyry  and 
the  contact  mlicatea  indicate  that  they  are  of  contact-metamorpbic 
origin. 

In  some  cases  an  iron  gossan  has  indicated  an  underlying  ore 
body,  but  many  others  do  not  outcrop. 


Fio.  186.  —  Geologic  map  of  vicinity  of  Moreod,  Atii.     IFrom  Wted.) 

In  1914  the  average  copper  recovery  of  the  Bisbee  ores  was 
about  5.4  per  cent  and  the  average  precious  metals  value  about 
$1.35  per  ton  of  ore. 

CljfUm'Morenci  Diatricl  (33).  —  The  copper  deposits  of  this  dis- 

trict  are  located  at  MorSici  (Fig.  183)  and  Metcalf  in  eastern 

Graham  County.    The  ores  were  discovered  in  1872,_bm£fiiaainfid 

undeveloped  for  a  long  time  because  of  the  fact  that  they  Wf"*  "^ 

_  toalpw  ^^e,  and  too  far  from  the  nulroads. 
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At  the  present  time,  however,  these  kr^  bodies  of  low-grade  ore 
are  utilized,  most  of  the  work  being  done  by  three  large  companies. 

The  geologic  section  involves  the  following: 
Quatern&ry  (Oils)  conglomerate. 

Tertiary  flows  of  basalt,  rbyolites,  and  some  aDdesites. 
Cretaceous  shales  and  sandstones.     Several  hundred  feet  thick. 
Lower  CarboniferouB  heavy-bedded  pure  limestones,  180  feet. 
Devonian  (?)  shale  and  ai^llaceous  limestone,  100  feet. 
Ordovician  limestone,  200  to  400  feet. 
Cambriaa  (?)  quartzitio  sandstone,  200  feet. 
Pre-Cambrian  granite  and  quartiitic  schists. 

Intrusions  of  granitic    and   dio.ilic    poipbyries  of  post-Cietaceous   a^ 
pierce  all  the  older  rocks,  forming  Etocke,  dikes,  laccoliths,  and  sheets. 

All  of  these  rocks  have  been  bow^  up  and  subsequently 
faulted  by  late  Cretaceous  or  early  Tertiary  movements. 


o.  187.  —  Section  in  Morenei,  Ari>.,  district.  P,  porphyrj';  S.  unaltered  sedi- 
ments; F,  fisfiure  veins;  JIf,  metamorphosed  Umcslonc  and  shale;  O,  contacts 
metamorphicores;  R,  disseminaCed  cljnlcoeite.  (A/ler lAndgren,  Eng.andMin. 
Jour.,  LXXVIIl.) 


Fio.  188.  —  Photo-miproKraph  showing  replacement  in  Clifton-Morenci  ores.  Dark 
gray  chalcocite,  developing  by  replacement  of  pyrite  (light  gray).  The  chaJco- 
cite  ia  accompanied  by  small  amounts  of  microcryslalline  quarts,  sericite  shreds, 
and  kaolin.  Black  areas  represent  open  field.  iA/Ur  lAndgren,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surw., 
Frof.  Pap.  43.) 
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Briefly  stated,  the  dietributiun  of  the  deposits  of  copper  (Fig. 
187)  ore  is  practically  coextensive  with  a  great  porphyry  stock 
and  its  dike  systems,  the  deposits  occurring  either  in  the  por- 
phyry or  close  to  its  contact,  as  well  aa  along  dikes  of  por- 
phyry in  pome  other  rock. 

The  original  ores  were  pyrite  and  chalcopyrite,  of  too  low  grade 
to  be  workable,  but  they  have  s'nce  become  so  by  a  process  of 
secondary  enrichment.  No  ores  were  formed  before  the  porphyry 
intrusion. 

Where  the  latter  is  in  contact  with  the  granite  and  quartzite, 


43.) 

but  little  change  is  produced,  but  where  the  porphyry  is  found 
adjoining  the  limestones  or  shales,  extensive  contact  metamorphism 
developed,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  lai^  masses  of  garnet  and 
epidote,  especially  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones. 

Where  alteration  has  not  masked  the  phenomena,  magnetite, 
pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  and  zinc  blende  accompany  the  contact 
minerals. 

The  ore  bodies  in  the  hmestone  are  often  irregular,  but  more 
frequently  roughly  tabular,  because  of  the  accumulation  of  the 
minerals  along  the  stratification  planes,  or  walls  of  dikes. 

In  many  parts  of  the  district  the  copper  occurs  in  fissure  veins 
which  cut  porphyry,  granite,  and  sedimentary  rocks,  and  were 
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probably  formed  shortly  after  the  consolidation  of  the  porphyry. 
These  in  the  lower  levels  carry  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  and  sphalerite, 
but  no  magnetite.  Surface  leaching  of  the^e  veins  has  often  left 
limonite-stained,  silicified  porphjo-y  outcrops. 

Accompanying  these  veins,  and  of  more  importance  commercially, 
are  often  extensive  impregnations  of  the  country  rock.  These 
disseminated  deposits  in  the  highly  altered  porphyry  are  leached 
out  above,  but  lower  down  show  a  zone  of  pjrrite  and  chalcocite, 
which  does  not  usually  extend  below  400  feet. 

Most  of  the  copper  in  the  district  is  obtained  from  concentrating 
ores  containing  chalcocite  in  altered  porphyry.  In  1914  the  yield 
of  copper  from  the  concentrating  ores  was  1.65  per.  cent,  while 
the  smelting  ores  gave  an  average  yield  of  4.7  per  cent. 

The  precious  metal  content  is  so  low  that  much  of  the  output 
of  this  district  is  not  refined  electrolytically  unless  the  copper  is 
not  pure  enough  to  put  on  the  market. 

The  intrusions  of  porphyry  produced  strong  contact  metamor- 
phism  in  the  shales  and  limestones  of  Paleozoic  age,  resulting  in  the 
contemporaneous  and  metasomatic  development  of  various  con- 
tact silicates  and  sulphides,^  the  contact  zone  thus  receiving 
large  additions  of  iron,  silica,  sulphur,  copper,  and  zinc,  sub- 
stances unknown  in  the  sedimentary  series  away  from  the  por- 
phyry. 

Subsequent  to  the  solidification  of  the  porphyry,  extensive 
fissuring  occurred  in  both  it  and  the  sediments,  resulting  in  the 
deposition  of  quartz,  pyrite,  chalcopjrrite,  and  zinc  blende  in  the 
fissures  and  by  replacement  of  the  wall  rock.  These  are  low  in 
copper,  but  there  is  a  close  relation  between  the  veins  and  contact 
deposits  because  of  the  similarity  of  their  metallic  contents,  and 
of  the  similar  development  of  tremolite  and  diopside  where 
limestone  forms  the  wall.  The  extensive  impregnation  of  the 
porphyry  also  occurred  at  this  time.  Subsequent  exposure  of 
the  deposits  by  erosion  permitted  the  entrance  of  surface  waters 
which  was  followed  by  weathering  and  secondary  enrichment. 

Bingham  Canon,  Utah  (loi,  102).  —  This  camp,  which  is  the 
leading  copper-producing  locality  of  Utah,  is  situated  in  the  north- 
central  part  of  the  state,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Oquirrh 
Mountains,  20  miles  southwest  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  rocks  of  this  area  include  a  great  thickness  of  Carbonif- 

^  Garnet,  cpidote,  diopside,  etc.,  pyrite,  magnetite,  chalcopyrite  and  sphalerite. 
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erous   sedimentary  formations,  -which  are  divisible  into  a  lower 
member  of  massive  quartzitc  with  spvcraMntcrbcddfidJimestones, 
__and  an  upper  member  of  quartzite  with  blacis  calcareous  shales, 
sandstones,  and  limestones. 


Fio.  190. — Thin  section  of  Hltcrcd  porphyry,  from  Cljfton-Morenri  district,  eon- 
tainin a  grains  of  pyriUi  surroUDded  by  chalcocitc  (both  blnck).      XIS. 

The  sediments,  though  showing  in  general  a  northerly  dip,  and 
northeast-southwest  strike  throughout  the  region,  vary  in  their 
strike  from  east-west  on  the  western  slope  to  north-south  on  the 
eastern,  so  that  they  form  a  synclinal  basin,  with  northward 
pitch. 

The  whole  series  of  sediments,  but  especially  the  lower  member,  is_ 
pierced  by  an  igneous  intrusion,  forming  dikes,  sills,  and  laccoliths, 
ft^niinent  among  these  are  two  large  areas  of  monzonite,  one  form- 
ing an  irregular  laccolith,  the  other  a  broa<i  irregular  stock.  An 
extensive  latite  flow,  outcropping  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  ranges, 
covered  some  of  the  sediments  and  older  intrusivea. 

There  has  been  fis.suring  at  several  different  periods  following  the 
igneous  intrusion,  but  in  most  cases  di.splacement  along  these  frac- 
tures does  not  exceed  150  feet.  The  northwest-southeast  fissures 
carry  the  moat  important  lead -si  Ivor  ores. 

The  limestones  of  the  lower  memlier,  averaging  200  feet  in  thick- 
ness, have  l>een  highly  marbleized,  and  carry  lai^  bodies  of  copper 


ly,  Clitton.  Arii.     {Afler  Church,  Min. 
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ore,  and  the  calcareous  carbonaceous  shales  of  the  upper  member 
sometimes  carry  it  as  well. 

In  many  cases  the  ore  is  closely  associated  with  the  intmsives. 

Two  types  of  copper  doposits  are  recognized,  via. :  (1)  yeat 
tabular  replacement  masses  in  limratone,  lying  roughly  parallel  jvith 
the  bedding,  and  showing  sometimes  an  extent  of  several  hundred 
feet  along  the  strike,  as  well  as  a  thickness  of  even  200  feet;  (2)  dis- 
seminations in  a  large  monzonite  laccolith,  especially  in  the  fractured, 
Essure  J,  and  altered  portions  of  the  same. 

The  contact  replacement  deposits  have  been  important  ones  in 
the  past,  but  the  enormous  Iwdies  of  low-^ade  disseminated  ore  in 
the  monzonite  are  now  the  most  important  (PI.  LI). 

The  limestone  ores  consist  of  primary  pyrite  and  chalcopyrite, 
emiched  in  some  cases  by  chalcocite  and  tetrahedrite.  Quartz  is 
the  chief  gangue  mineral,  but  as  might  be  expected  in  a  contact 
deposit,  garnet,  epidote,  tremohte,  specularite,  pyrrhotite,  sphalerite, 
galena,  etc.,  are  also  present. 

The  primary  ore  of  the  disseminated  type  consists  of  grains 
and  veinlets  of  pyrite  and  chalcopyrite,  distributed  through  both 
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shattered  and  altered  monzonite  porphyry  and  quartzite.  The 
commercial  ore  is  due  to  secondary  enrichment,  and  the  zone 
containing  it  underlies  the  leached  or  partly  leached  capping, 
and  overlies  the  primary  ore.  In  this  ore  zone,  whose  average 
thickness  is  about  165  feet/  the  secondary  sulphides  are  covellite 
and  chalcocite.  The  average  thickness  of  the  capping  was  115 
feet. 

The  theory  of  origin  advanced  by  Boutwell  is  that  the 
quartzites  and  Kmestones  were  intruded  by  the  monzonite  in 
Mesozoic  or  early  Tertiary  times,  producing  contact  metamorph- 
isTfi  of  the  limestone^and  replacing  it  with  sulphides. 

After  the  upper  portion  of  the  monzonite  intrusion  was  partly 
cooled,  the  inclosing  rocks  were  fractured  by  northwest  southeast 
fissures,  along  which  there  ascended  heated  aqueous  solutions  from 
the  deeper,  uncooled  portions  of  the  magma.  These  solutions  not 
only  altered  the  fissure  walls,  but  deposited  additional  metallic 
sulphides,  thus  enriching  the  limestones  as  well  as  altering  the 
monzonite  by  the  addition  of  copper,  gold,  silver,  pyrite,  and 
molybdenite.  i 

In  1914  the  ore  treated  at  the  mills  of  the  Utah  Copper  Company 
had  an  average  copper  content  of  1.425  per  cent,  with  an  average 
recovery  of  66.04  per  cent. 

Ely,  Nevada  (79, 81).  —  This  district,  although  of  recent  develop- 
ment, promises  to  become  of  great  importance.  The  copper  belt, 
which  lies  6  miles  west  of  Ely,  in  White  Pine  County  (Fig.  232),  is 
about  one  mile  wide  and  six  miles  long  extending  in  an  east-west 
direction. 

It  lies  in  a  pass  through  the  Egan  Range,  along  what  used  to  be  a 
route  to  Eureka,  Nevada. 

The  section  there  involves  the  following  formations:  — 
Ruth'  limestone 

Arctums  limestone  1000  feet 

My  limestone,  Carboniferous  1500  feet 

White  Pine  shale  \^  1000  feet 

Nevada  limestone  /  ^  1000  feet 

The  sediments  which  have  a  gentle  dip  are  cut  by  a  coarse-grained 
quartz  monzonite,  which  has  effected  only  a  limited  amount  of 
alteration  in  the  adjacent  limestone,  producing  some  garnet  rock 
and  chalcopyrite. 

There  are  present  also  dikes  of  porphyry  and  rhyolite  lavas,  the 

*  On  property  of  Utah  Copper  Company. 
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latter  resting  on  the  uneven  limestone  surface  (Fig.  192),  but  these 
eruptives  bear  no  genetic  relation  to  the  ore. 

Of  importance  in  this  connection  are  the  monzonite  intnisionB, 
which  carry  ore.  The  ore,  consisting  of  pyrite  and  chalcocite,  is 
disseminated  through  the  much  altered  and  shattered  monzonite 
porphyry  and  there  is  a  sharp  line  of  separation  between  the  gossan 
and  unoxidized  bluish  white  rock  containing  the  grains  of  pyrit« 
and  chalcocite.     The  oxidized  zone  on  the  averse  extends  to  a 


f 


Fia.  192.  —  Section  of  Ely,  Nev.,  district.     (Frvm  Weed.) 

depth  of  100  to  150  feet,  while  a  thickness  of  ore  ranging  from 
190  to  280  feet  has  been  determined. 

Some  of  the  ore  bodies  are  of  great  size,  that  at  the  Ruth  mine 
having  s-width  of  50  to  not  less  than  250  feet,  and  being  developed 
for  a  length  of  not  less  than  000  feet. 

Lawson  believes  that  the  ore  bodies  have  resulted  from  a  leach- 
ing of  secondary  ores  in  the  oxidized  zones  and  that  the  only 
primary  ore  now  known  is  the  chalcopyrite  in  the  garnet  rock 
occurring  beneath  the  quartz  "  blouts."  These  latter  are  masses 
of  quartz  occurring  mainly  along  the  contact.,  and  formed  by  the 
replacement  of  both  limestone  and  porphjTy  with  silica  which 
was  leached  out  of  the  porphyry  by  carbonated  waters. 

The  ores  are  worked  in  part  as  open  cuta  (PI.  LlII,  Fig.  2), 
and  the  average  copper  content  of  those  mined  in  1914  was 
1.483  per  cent. 

Other  Deposits.  —  Among  the  other  depositB,  yielding  copper  ores  in  put 
or  wholly  of  the  contact  metamorphic  type  may  be  mentioned  those  of  the 
following  districts;  Santa  Rita,  N.  M.  (85);  Yerington,  Nev.  (78,  80);  Silver 
Bell,  Ariz.  (40),  The  lirat  named  of  thcRe  ia  becoming  important  chiefly 
on  account  of  its  great  disseminated  deposiU  in  highly  altered  and  shattered 
sedimentary  and  intrusive  rockH,  in  which  the  copper  occura  largely  native 
or  as  the  oxide,  although  chalcocite  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 


Fio.  2. —  South  end  of  the  Eureka  ore  pit,, Ruth.  Nev.     The  hills  in  the  back- 
ground we  limecrtotie  at  Uw  top  and  porphyry  at  the  ba»e.    (Z>.  SUtl,  p/toto.) 
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Alaska.  Ketchikan  District  (2fl,  28).  —  The  most  bnportant 
ore  bodies  are  contact-metamorpbic  ones  occurring  in  insular 
masses  from  10  to  250  feet  in  dimensioas,  alony  the  contacts  of 
the  intrusive  rocks,  usually  with  limestones,  the  ore  composed 
mainly  of  chalcopyrite,  magnetite,  pyrrhotite,  and  pyrite  in  a 
gangue  of  amphibole,  orthoclase,  eptdote,  garnet,  and  calcite. 


In  addition  to  those  there  arc  lode  deposits  in  shear  zones,  vein 
deposits  in  fissurcH,  aTid  disseminated  ores. 

The  ores  mined  are  somewhat  low  in  grade,  with  a  little  gold  and 
silver,  but  high  in  iron  and  lime,  and  form  a  desirable  flux  for 
BmeltcrH  of  Tacoma  and  British  Columbia. 

At  Copper  Mountain  in  the  Hetta  Inlet  district  (Fig.  193)  the 
ores  are  (1)  contact  deposits  occurring  between  granite  and  lime- 


Fla.1.  —  View  from  open  cut  o(  Old  Dominion  mine.  Globe.  Arii.,  looking  townrris 
Miami.  Rocky  surface  beyond  tank,  weathered  dacite;  low  ridges  beyond 
creek.  Gila  congiomerale,     (H.  Kiit,  pholo.) 


FlO.  2. — Open  cut,  Motlier  Lode  mine,  near  Greenwood,  Brit  Col,     Right  wall, 
liroeetone;  left  wsU,  oootsct  melatnoi^osed  rock,     (tf  ■  fltw,  plimo.) 

iiB8»)  ' 
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Bone  or  schist,  and  '2)  vein  or  shear  lone  depwdt^,  occurring 

along  the  beH'iing  planes  of  the  greenstone  schist  and  quartzhes. 

The  contact  tone  is  of  variable  width  and  is  broadert  in  the 

Hmestone. 

Canada    I'll?.   118''.     Boundary    l>Utriei,  British     C"i->"<hin.  ~~ 

Copper  ores,  which  in  many  respects  poseess  the  characterinics  of 
i^  _  con tact-metam Orphic  depr^ts.  are 
1-^  fotind  in  thp  Boundart-  District  of 
■7  ~  eoulhem  British  Columbia.  In  the 
7-^  Phoenix  area  the  geologic  seoiioa 
I  S       mvolves  the  following  formations: 

J  -^  Tertiary.      Pulaskite     porphj-n,-, 

%  i  augite    porphjTite     and     trachne 

..1  flows;  conglomerate,  sandstone  and 

= "  shale. 

-  Z  Jurassic.  Granodiorite;  a  bath- 
-i  ?  olith,  probably  underhing  Phoenix. 

-  ^  Carboniferous.  Rawhide  forma- 
i  "Z  tion.     At^llites. 

K- J  Brookljn  formation,  with:  (1) 

I  "  Mineralized  zone  of  garnet, 

S,  i  epidote  and  ore;    (2)  zone  of 

3  s  iasperoid3,tufrs,argiIlite3and 

'1-  g  altered  ba^c  intrusivcs;   and 

i  L  (3)  cr>-3talline  limestone, 

t  -^  Knob     Hill    group.      Massive 

^  Z  breccias,   tuffs,   and    cherts, 

I  .s  with  argillites  and  limestone. 

-  t;  Cnistal  disturbances  have 
.|  I  obscured  the  relationships  of 
,|  i  the  different  formations. 

.  —  The  lenticular  ore  bodies  lie  in 

-  ^  basin-shaped  troughs  in  the  jasper- 
,5  iz       oid  zone  and  crystalline  bmestone 

(Fig-  194).  The  average  ore,  which 
is  self-fluxing,  ranges  from  1.2  to  1.6  per  cent  copper,  and  the 
mdallic  minerals,  which  are  disseminated  through  the  gangue, 
along  fracture  and  cleavage  planes  (Fig.  195),  consist  of  chalco- 
pyrite,  pyrite,  specular  hematite  and  magnetite.  The  gangue 
mincralH  are  epidote,  garnet,  actinolite,  quartz,  calcite  and  chlorite. 


At  Deadwood  (117)    the  geological  fonDatioos  and  ores  are 
umilar  to  those  occurring  at  Phoenix.    Fig.  196  shows  a  section 


across  the  Mother  Lode  ore  body  at  Deadwood.     The  ore  here 
consists  of  a  massive  mixture  of  chaicopyrite,  pyrite  and  mag- 


FlO.  196.  — Swlion  through  Mother  I«dc  ore  body  at  Deadwood,  B,  C.  O,  ore; 
CJ,  (Tystalline  limestone,  Brooklyn  formatioii:  CI,  mincraliicd  conlact  meta- 
morphic  mnc  of  (';  Gd.  granodioritei  Khl,  Knob  Hill  group,  chert  tuR  niDe; 
Kh2,  Knob  Hill  group,  joaperoid  tuff  toaei  G,  clay,  sand,  gravel,  (After 
Le  Roy,  Can.  GeoL  Sure.,  Mem.  19.) 

netite,  finely  and  uniformly  distributed  along  fracture  and  cleav- 
age planes  in  the  gangue  minerals,  which  consist  chiefly  of  contact 
sihcates.  The  ore  carries  1.1-1.3  per  cent  copper,  and  $1.00  gold 
and  silver  per  ton. 
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WhUehoTse,  Yukon  Territory.  —  These  deposits  are  located 
in  southern  Yukon  Territory.  They  consist  of  contact  metamor- 
phic  deposits  in  Carboniferous  limestone  near  its  contact  with  a 
Mesozoic  granite.  The  chief  ore  minerals  are  bomite  and  chal- 
copyrite,  with  occasional  tetrahedrite  and  chalcocite.  Iron 
sulphides  are  not  abundant,  but  iron  oxides  are  common  and  may 
form  separate  masses.  The  non-metallic  gangue  is  chiefly  andra- 
dite,  augite,  tremolite  and  calcite.  The  general  average  of 
copper  contents  is  4  per  cent,  and  gold  and  silver  are  present,  but 
not  in  large  amounts  (119). 

Mexico.  — The  copper  deposits  of  Cananea/  which  are  in  part  of  the  con- 
tact metamorphic  type,  are  well  known.  They  have  been  developed  in  Pale- 
ozoic limestones^  by  the  intrusion  of  diorite  porphyry  and  granodiorite,  and 
carry  chalcopyrite,  sphalerite,  bomite,  magnetite,  hematite  and  galena,  in  a 
gangue  of  contact  silicates.  Of  greater  importance,  however,  are  the  lodes 
and  disseminations  in  sericitized  and  silicified  diorite  porphyry.  Other 
interesting  deposits  occur  at  San  Jose,^  Matehuala  *  and  Velardena.^ 


Deposits  Formed  by  Circulating  Waters 

This  grouping  includes  deposits  of  the  fissure  vein  or  related 
types  which  have  been  formed  by  cavity  filling  or  replacement, 
and  is  further  subdivided  into:  (A)  those  deposited  by  ascending 
thermal  solutions,  evidently  of  magmatic  origin,  and  (B)  those 
deposited  by  waters,  probably  of  meteoric  character,  and  unassoci- 
ated  with  igneous  rocks. 

A.  Deposits  Formed  by  Ascending  Thermal  Waters 

This  group  includes  copper  ore  bodies  formed  in  the  lower 
vein  zone,  and  those  deposited  at  intermediate  depths. 

Lower  Vein  Zone. — Copper  veins  or  lodes  carrying  tourmaline 
as  a  high  temperature  index  mineral  have  been  described  from  a 
number  of  localities.  Jii_the  United  States  the  most  important 
deposit  is  that  found  in  the  Cactus  mine  of  southern  Utah.  This, 
is  a  low-grade  chalcopyritc-pyrite  ore  containing  tourmaline  and 
occurring  in  a  brecciated  area  gf  sericitized  and  tourmalinized 

«  Emmons,  R.  F.,  Econ.  Geol.,  V:  312,  1910. 
*  Kemp,  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  EnRrs..  Trans.  XXXVI:   178,  1905. 
•Spurr,  Garrey  and  Fonncr,  Econ.  Geol.,  VII:  444,  1912. 
•Spurr  and  Garrey,  Ibid.,  Ill:  688,  1908. 
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post-Paleozoic  monzonite.    Other  deposits  are  known  at  Copper- 
opolis,  Ore./  and  Meadow  Lake,^  Calif. 

In  Canada,  a  somewhat  important  example  of  this  type  occurs 
at  Rossland,  Brit.  Col.  (ll5).  Here  the  Carboniferous  sediments 
have  been  cut  by  a  series  of  extrusives  and  intrusives  ranging 
from  Triassic  to  Tertiary  in  age,  with  several  periods  of  deforma- 
tion and  two  of  mineralization.  The  ores  occur  as  replacements 
along  fissures  and  sheeted  zones,  chiefly  in  the  augite-p)orphyrite 
and  monzonite,  with  pyrrhotite  and  chalcopyrite  as  the  ore  min- 
erals in  a  gangue  of  altered  coimtry  rock.  Hydrothermal  alter- 
ation of  the  wall  rock  is  marked,  the  high  temperature  conditions 
being  indicated  by  the  development  of  biotite,  and  also  some 
tourmaline,  garnet,  woUastonite  and  epidote. 

The  values  run  about  .7-3.6%  Cu;  .4-1.2  oz.  Au;  and  .3-2.3 
oz.  Ag. 

Dei>osits  of  the  Intermediate  Vein  Zone.  —  These  consist 
usually  of  deposits  of  the  fissure  vein  type,  but  sometimes  form 
disseminations,  etc.  They  include  a  large  number  of  very 
important  deposits. 

United  States.  Montana  (70-77).  —  The  mining  camp  of 
Butte  is  of  importance  and  interest  both  on  accoimt  of  the  size 
and  extraordinary  richness  of  its  deposits,  all  of  which  have  com- 
bined to  make  it  the  greatest  copper-producing  camp  of  the  world. 

Up  to  August,  1913,  it  had  yielded  in  round  numbers, 
6,000,000,000  pounds  copper;  260,000,000  ounces  gold;  1,250,000 
ounces  silver;  and  a  large  but  not  definitely  known  tonnage  of 
zinc  (74). 

Butte  lies  on  the  western  border  of  the  Boulder  batholith,'  the 
latter  having  a  width  of  75  miles  and  a  length  of  over  100  miles. 

Lying  between  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the 
east,  and  the  Bitterroot  Mountains  on  the  west,  the  bathoUth 
seems  to  have  been  intruded  in  the  Eocene  (?)  after  a  period 
of  folding  and  thrust  faulting,  and  without  causing  any  doming. 

Associated  with  the  batholith  are  a  number  of  fissure  veins, 
one  type  of  which  is  found  only  in  the  Butte  district,  and  there- 
fore concerns  us  here.  The  rocks  of  the  Butte  district  include: 
(1)  Granite  or  quartz  monzonite,  the  Butte  granite,  much  jointed, 
and  hence  permeable  to  solutions;   (2)  Aplite,  in  irregular  bodies 

» Lindgren,  U.  S.  G.  S.,  22d  Ann.  Kept.,  Pt.  2,  p.  651. 

«Lindgren,  A.  J.  S.,  XLVI:  201,  1893. 

>  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  LI:  31  and  Bull.  124:  641. 
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and  dikes,  specially  in  the  nortliweatem  portion  of  the  district; 
(3)  (Quartz  jMirphyry  dikes,  roughly  parallel  in  an  east-west 
direction,  and  following  the  earliest  vein  system;  (4)  Rhyolite, 
of  intrusive  and  extrusive  character,  especially  in  west  and  north- 
west part  of  dintrict,  its  offshoots  cutting  both  the  copper  and  silver 
veins;  (5)  Andcsite,  of  pre-Tertiary  age  and  bearine',no  rplation 
to  the  ores. 
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The  gmnitfi  ia  nit  by  many  faults,  which  are  hard  to  detect, 
and  which  are  often  mineralized.  Fissures  are  common  in  the 
batholith,  and  there  are  two  main  series,  striking  east-west,  and 
northwest-southeast,  correspond- 
ing broadly  to  the  two  most 
important  fracture  zones  of  the 
district. 

There  have  beenjdentified^six 
distinct  fissure  systems,  which  cut 
the  granite,  aplite  and  quartz- 
porphyry,  but  not  always  the 
rhyolite,  and  displacement  is 
found  along  some.  These  systems 
are:  (1)  Anaconda  or  oldest, 
striking  east-west  and  carrying 
important  ore  bodies.  (2)  Blue, 
earliest  fault  fissure,  striking  in 
general  N.  55^  W.,  and  carrying 
ores  of  great  value;  (3)  Moun- 
tain view  breccia  fault,  striking 
N.  75°  E.  and  carrying  ore;  (4) 
Steward,  striking  northeast- 
southwest,  and  not  usually  ore 
bearing;  (5)  Rarus  fault,  a  com- 
plex fissure  of  variable  northeast 
strike,  and  dipping  about  45° 
northwest,  with  fragmental  ere 
dragged  in  from  other  veins 
(Fig.  198,  200);  (6)  Middle 
faults,  non-orebearing;  (7)  Con- 
tinental fault,  striking  north- 
south  on  eastern  edge  of  district, 
of  recent  age,  with  1500  feet 
vertical  displacement,  and  Butte 
on  down-throw  side  (Fig.  198). 

The  granite  is  much  altered  by  hydrothermal  metamorphism, 
especially  in  the  Anaconda  Hill  area,  so  that  it  is  now  a  mass 
of  p)Tite,  sericite  and  quartz  near  the  veins. 

The  ore  deposits  are  fissure  veins^foimed  by  the  filling  of  fissures 
and  replacement  of  the  country  rock^^  the  oldest  fissures  having 
been  continuously  mineralized. 
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BCOXOnC  GEOLOGY 


Whidn  the  Butte  di^tzif^  tbere  j«:  1  A  main  or  emuml 
tf^fpffT  ifjne.  free  from  zin^  and  :rar.g%ri«p:ge:  2  An  ii>iec«Tni£DAie 
iuXffnt.^ii2LXe  u^ne^  wrr.h  c.-r/per  pred-xLiaant.  and  with  ^ooie 
Rpfcaferh^f.  rh^yirjf'hrr/rfirfr  an-i  rL-r-iviiite:  3  An  rxner  peripbefal 
z«>r»e.  frhhoiit  copj^^r.  r/i;  £I>*J  eLx-3y  with  qoanz.  rh:<i-:fihe, 
ii*orJrjr:hnyj!fite,  sjifiaieritfr.  ai*«i  p>Tite  and  which  i*  siiTer  bearing. 

In  the  eentral  or  cropper  z^^ne.  the  onier  of  relatiTe  aryjD'iance 
of  the  eopp^T  siilpihides  is  ^74  :  chakocite.  cnargite,  bomite, 
ehak-opjTite,  tetrahiedrite.  tennantite  and  coveiiite.  Quartz 
and  p>Tite  form  thr?  isangue. 

Hales  ^74;  pves  tlie  followinf:  details  rpganling  the  sulphides: 
Clialeocite  has  «iip|ilied£iCi^^.  of  ihe  Butte  copper  t^  date^  occurring 


Fxo.  199,  —  lomptudinal  vertical  projection  of  the  Hji^  Ore  Vein,  a  member  of 
the  Blue  Vein  nyn^exn,  ffhowing  dlstributicm  of  the  ore  ahoota.  (After  Sola, 
Aftusr.  Innl.  Min.  Engr:,  XLVI.) 

in  vein/3  of  all  ages,  and  at  all  levels  down  to  below  3000  feet. 
Once  regarded  entirely  as  a  downward  secondary  enrichment 
product;  it  is  now  divisible  into,  (a)  sooty  secondary  chalcocite, 
forming  a  dull  black  coating  on  pyrite  and  other  sulphides  or 
repladng  pyrite,  sphalerite,  ehargite  and  chalcop3rrite;  (6) 
massive  chalcocite,  considered  as  primary  because:  (1)  it  is 
abundant  in  the  depest  levels  (over  3000  feet) ;  (2)  its  intimate 
association  with  bomite,  enargite  and  pyrite  show  it  to  be  con- 
temporaneous; (3)  it  occurs  at  all  depths  without  relation  to 
topography;  (4)  it  is  found  in  dry  veins,  at  deep  levels,  cut  by  the 
older  faults;  (5)  it  replaces  granite  at  deep  levels;  and  (6)  there 
is  no  evidence  of  present  replacement  except  in  the  sooty  material. 
Enargite  is  of  wide  vertical  and  lateral  distribution,  of  com- 
paratively old  mineralization,  and  usually  primary  but  sometimes 
secondary. 
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Bornite  is  primary,  of  all  ages,  and  at  all  levels.  Chalcopyrite 
is  unimportant  and  chiefly  primary,  so  also  is  covellite. 

The  vein  outcrops  are  usually  barren  of  copper,  and  while  the 
oxidation  depth  is  variable,  it  averages  250  feet. 

In  the  silver  zone,  quartz  and  manganese  are  the  conmion 
gangue  materials,  the  veins  showing  on  the  surface  as  ledges  of 
manganese-stained  quartz. 


Fio.  200.  —  Plan  of  500-ft.  Level  of  Pennsylvania  Mine,  showing  eflFect  of  Rams 
fault  on  different  veins.     {After  Sales,  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  XLVI.) 


The  Butte  ores  have  been  derived  primarily  from  igneous 
rocks,  the  quartz  porphyry  having  perhaps  opened  up  the  way 
for  the  ore-bearing  solutions,  the  elements  carried  by  the  latter 
having  included  Si02,  S,  Fe,  Cu,  Zn,  Mn,  As,  Pb,  Ca,  W,  Sb,  Ag, 
Au,  Te,  Bi,  and  K. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  area,  the  more  highly  heated  and  acid 
solutions  deposited  the  copper  ores,  while  the  zinc,  manganese 
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and  lead  were  precipitated  toward  the  periphery  where  the  tem- 
perature was  lower,  and  the  solutions  more  alkaline  from  reactions 
with  the  granite. 

In  1914  the  smelting  ores  averaged  4.97  per  cent  copper,  and 
yielded  about  28  per  cent  of  the  output,  while  the  concentrating 
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Pio.  201.  — Geologic  map  of  western  halt  of  Butte  district.     (U.  S.  Ged.  Sun.) 

ores  averaged  2.04  per  cent.     Silver  averaged  1.83  ounces,  and 
gold  .059  ounce. 

The  hiatory  of  this  mining  camp  ie  full  of  interest,  ^utle  in  ISM  was 
a  gold  camp,  but  difficulties  in  working  the  gravels  directed  attention  to  the 
mineral-vein  outcrops,  and  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  work  their 
copper  and  silver  contents,  bo  that  it  was  not  imtil  1875,  following  a  period  of 
quiescence,  that  the  discovery  of  rich  silver  ore  in  the  Travona  lode  revived 
the  mining  industry  of  Butte.  In  1S77  several  silver  mines  were  oi«ned,  fol- 
lowed by  others;  but  this  did  not  last  many  years,  for  with  the  drop  in  the 
price  ot  silver  many  mines  closed,  although  one,  the  Bluebird,  had  produced 
2,000,000  ounces  of  silver  from  1886  to  I8S2. 
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ly^i^sMTjifr  ir*rtl  kr.v»T;  *hrn  izn  •.ir^  Oli  Dcc-Jzi:':?!  fr.'^»^  «  Gj.oe. 
kif*^  fW'^r*r  *r>r  n^inr  rry^TiP^  L^.p^  rtar.*  '^-r^  an  MiAni:  w«?r^  'irTei^ipeti- 

tirr-<^  pfv>f>ahiy  tM^Tfr  fo^lowfid  an  bitri:!^^-!!  of  df^base  and  eraci^i^' 
fff^riuif  2a A  x'h*fu  Skhf-r  an  f^r^rrlon  ir.*.^rval  Ter.iary  v«  '.-^acics  anJ 
ii^lifWrTj**,  t^j^  Oj!a  *::r^igi^mi*rraVr  r^inc  profcinenl  amon^  the 
laturr-     Fauitini^  of  lyy:rj  prfr-  and  pr^t-Tertiary  age  is  known. 

Arr/urKl_>liairii  thf-  gr^^^t  dLsseriiiiiar.ion5  of  chalcijcrte,  in  the 
Hriai  fffthvd  n*;ar  tF*e  ^ch^;>.2e  "ile^ozoic  granite  are  of  impor- 
tan^«.  Tiif:  original  ore  w&?  a  sulphide  of  iron  and  copper,  which 
in  itH  npftfT  pari  hias  underjjone  leaehing  and  oxidation,  accom- 
psiuwX  by  i¥'CfmihiT\  rmrifrhinent  of  the  ore  below.  The  section 
th^ffifffore  «h^n*'»  a  U-acherl  capping,  followed  by  an  irregular  zone 
of  ffXult/jfA  orr*,  and  thb*  in  turn  by  a  secondary  enrichment  zone, 
ninmiug  grairiit  and  i»t  ringers  of  p>Tite  and  chaleop>Tite  replaced 
by  chalocite.  The  ore-lx-aring  ^Kjlutions  are  believed  to  have 
ejfsue  from  tlif?  r*chultw*  granite,  and  resulted  not  only  in  deposi- 
iUm  of  ore,  but  aLw  a  more  or  less  complete  silicification  of  the 
ftr;hi>ft. 

TUf^f¥t  diH«*?minatr«d  ore**  represent  such  an  important  type  in  the 
WcfHt  to-<lay  that  a  few  figures  showing  their  low  grade,  extent, 
et<r,,  wi  explanatory'  of  their  w*orking  at  a  profit,  may  be  given. 

'^The  entimated  ore  reserves  of  the  Miami  Copper  Company  at 
Miaini  *  on  January  1,  1915,  were  19,500,000  tons  of  sulphide 
averaging  2.4  per  cent  copper,  and  17,000,000  developed  tons, 
averaging  1.21  p<»r  cent  copper,  also  6,000,000  tons  oxidized  or 
j>artly  oxidizi^l  ore  averaging  2  per  cent  copper.  The  copper 
]Hrr  cAtni  in  ore  milled  averaged  2.2S  per  cent.  The  mill  extrac- 
tion wa«  09.93  jx»r  cent,  and  the  concentrates  contained  39.31 
pc^r  cijnt  copper. 

'  The  Inspiration  Company  near  by  has  similar  deposits. 
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In  the  Globe  section  of  the  district  the  ore  bodies  occur  ae  lenticular  replace- 
ments in  limestone,  and  as  fault  lodes,  or  fissure  zones  ia  diabase. 

Much  of  the  litnestone  ore  thus  far  extracted  has  been  oxidized,  but  that 
in  the  diabase  is  enriched  material.  Some  bodies  of  primary  ore  of  commercial 
value  have  also  been  developed.  In  1914  the  average  copper  contents  of  the 
smelting  ore  was  S.28  per  cent;  concentrating  ore  4,69  per  cent;  and  silica 
lining,  3,13  per  cent.    The  gold  and  silver  run  low,  but  are  saved. 

Mineral  Creek  or  Ray  district,  Ariz.  (42).  —  The  geology 
here  is  similar  to  that  at  Miami.    The  deposits  (Figs.  202  and  203) 


are  found  in  sedimentary  rocks  associated  with  faults  and  fissures, 
or  as  disseminations  in  the  Pinal  schist  and  granite,  this  second 
type  being  the  more  im- 
portant. In  1914  the  ore 
concentrated  averaged 
1.76  per  cent  copper.  At 
the  be^nning  of  1915 
the  ore  reserves  were 
estimated  at  74,765,789 
tons,  averaging  2.214 
per  cent  copper. 

Another  interesting 
district  of  the  dissemi- 
nated type  is  that  of  the 
Burro  Mountains  in  New 
Mexico  (86).  — 

Virailina     Va,  —  This  Fi"- 203.  —  Geologic   map  of   ft  portion  of  tha 
.     '     .     •    ,  .       Mineral  Creek,   Arli.,  copper  dintrict,     (After 

region     la    of    interest     Totman,xcix.) 

especially  because  of  the 

relation^ps  of  the  primary  sulphides   found   within   the   ore 

body  (105). 

The  rocks  are  greenstone  and  sericitic  schists,  intruded  in  places 
by  granite  and  gabbro.    The  schists  have  been  derived  from  a 
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series  of  ande^tes  and  quartz  porphyries  with  a  preponderating 
amount  of  tuffs.  The  fissure  veins,  which  occur  in  the  chloritized 
and  epidotized  andesit«,  contain  primary  bomite  and  chaleocite, 
in  a  gangue  of  quartz,  and  subordinate  calcite  or  epidote.  The 
ore-bearing  solutions  are  thought  to  have  come  from  the  granite, 


whose  intrusion  postdates  the  development  of  scliistoMty  in  the 
volcanics, 

Alaska.  Copper  River  District  (23,24). — This  region,  which 
is  situated  some  distance  from  the  coast,  and  hence  difficult  of 
access,  has  been  but  little  developed,  although  transportation 
facilities  have  now  been  provided. 

The  primary  ore  is  chiefly  chaleocite  with  some  bomite  re- 
placing Triassic  limestone  near  a  greenstone.  The  ore  is  chiefly 
chaleocite,  but  other  sulphides  as  well  as  oxidized  ores  occur. 
In  the  Bonanza  mine  on  the  Chitina  River,  the  ore  consists 
of  a  solid  mass  of  chaleocite  in  limestone,  avera^ng  about  60  per 
cent  copper,  with  about  22  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton. 
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Foreign  Deposits. —  Among  those  which  deserve  mention  here  is  the  Ram- 
melsberg  deposit  of  the  northern  Hartz  district  of  Germany,  interesting  not 
only  historically,  but  also  because  of  its  disputed  origin.  The  ore  body  lies 
more  or  less  conformably  in  strongly  folded  Devonian  slates,  and  has  a  vari- 
able thickness.  The  ore  minerals  are  chalcopyrite,  pyrite,  arsenop3rrite  and 
sphalerite  in  a  gangue  chiefly  of  barite.  Banding  is  present,  and  the  ore 
minerals  excepting  pyrite  are  drawn  out  into  streaks.  Bergeat  ^  and  Klock- 
mann  *  thought  it  a  sedimentary  deposit,  while  Vogt '  and  others  believed 
it  to  have  been  deposited  from  solutions  of  magmatic  origin.  Lindgren  and 
Irving  *  called  it  a  bedded  vein,  in  part  conformable  to  the  surrounding  slates, 
and  exhibiting  the  structure  of  a  dynamo-metamorphic  rock.  They  agreed 
with  Vogt  as  to  the  source. 

At  the  Braden  mines  in  the  Chilean  Andes,  the  ore  minerals  are  chalcopyrite, 
bomite,  magnetite  and  sphalerite,  with  toumaline,  quartz,  sericite,  epidote, 
etc.,  occurring  as  lodes  in  andesite,  at  its  contact  with  a  tuff.  The  vol- 
canics  surround  an  ancient  crater. 

Chuquicamata,  Bolivia,  remarkable  for  its  great  masses  of  brochantite  im- 
derlain  by  sulphides  should  also  be  mentioned.^ 

Native  Copper  Deposits. —  Deposits  of  native  copper  occur- 
ring in  basic  volcanic  rocks,  especially  those  of  basaltic  character, 
form  a  widespread  type.  They  are  not  strictly  speaking  the 
work  of  circulating  waters,  although  the  minerals  are  precipitated 
from  solution.  A  noteworthy  fact  is  the  constant  association  of 
the  copper  with  zeolites,  calcite,  quaflz,  epid(5te7Ctc.';  th*^  OT^'flJld 
gangue  minerals  either  fiiling  the  gas  cavities  or  replacing  the^rock. 

The  igneous  rocks  are  regarded  by  many  as  the  source  of  the 
copper,  analysis  often  showing  a  small  percentage  of  this  metal, 
and  its  concentration  seems  to  be  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  zeolites,  so  that  a  theory  proving  the  origin  of  one 
must  include  the  other.  It  is  therefore  believed  by  some  that 
the  magmas  erupted  either  on  the  ocean  fioor,  or  in  bodies  of 
fresh  water,  absorbed  the  water  of  these  on  cooling,  and  that  this 
on  mixing  with  magmatic  exhalations  broke  up  the  copper  silicate 
present,  changing  it  to  copper  chloride.  Iron  silicates  were 
similarly  affected.  These  chlorides  were  then,  decomposed  by 
silicates  or  even  carbonates  of  lime,  yielding  native  copper,  ferric 
oxide  and  calcium  chloride  as  shown  by  the  following  reactions: 

2FeCl2+2CuCl+3CaSi03=2Cu+Fe203+3Si02+3CaCl2. 
i  Widespread  as  native  copper  deposits  of  this  type  are,  they  are 

not  all  of  economic  importance.    In  North  America,  the  Michigan 

j  ^  Enlagerst&tten,  p.  329,  1904. 

*  Berg  und  HUttcnwesen  dcs  Oberharzes,  1895,  p.  57. 

»  Zeitschr.  prak.  Geol.,  1894:   173. 

«  Econ.  Geol.,  VI:  303,  1911.  «  Min.  Mag.,  IX:  36,  1913. 
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ones  outrank  all  others.  Some  production  has  also  been  obtained 
from  the  Triassic  traps  of  New  Jersey  (82),  and  from  those  on  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  in  Nova  Scotia  (I15a).  Other  occurrences  are 
known  in  Oregon  (92a),  the  White  River  region  of  Alaska  (22), 
and  in  Arctic  Canada  (114).     In  other  countries  they  are  known 


Fig.  207.  —  Map  of  a  portion  of  the  Michigan  copper  district,  showing  strike  of 

lodes. 


in  New  Guinea,^  Brazil,^  the  Transbaikal,^  Norway,"*  Germany, 
etc.,  but  are  not  all  productive. 

1  Beok,  Lehre  v.  d.  Erzlagerstatten,  I:  345,  1909. 
^Hussak.  Centrbi.  f.  Min..  1906:  333. 
•Beck,  Zeitachr.  prak.  GeoL,  1901:  391. 
*ZMd.,  VII:   12,  1899. 
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Mi^nignn  (K^r-fH).  —  Thw  rejqon,  which  was  ffiiwovererl  in  1830 
hy  I>>ajd^j4  Hfjimhr.on,  has  beeorae  one  of  the  most  famous.  ^  wrfl 
aa  one  of  the  iearfinfe,  copper-produeinit  dL*T,rict.-«  of  the  world. 

The  ro^^ks  of  the  region,  known  as  the  Keweenaw  series,  eonaat 
lA  int'^rberldefi  lava  Sows,  sand-atones,  and  congiomerates.  the 
lattfT  bein)?  rounded  fragmenla  of  ipieooa  roclt*.  mainly  reddiab- 
'jiiartiZ  porphyry, 

Thifl  series  of  beds,  whose  entire  thicfcneas  may  be  from  25.000 
t'>  3f),000  feel,  flipa  westward  'Fig.  206,  from  3-5  to  TO  degrees. 


/M/-iD*LOIC.  COPPER  LODe^M  QUINCE  BINE. 

Fin.  Vr^, —  f'f'-ti'-n  fhi-wiut  o'T'irTPnrT-  of  amypialoidal  r.ipper.  Quinsy  Mia«, 

Mifh.      lAflrr  RirJuird.  Eng.  ami  ilin.  Jn.j^.,  LXXYIII.^ 

being  overlain  MffiformaWy  on  the  west  hy  stYliraenls.  while  on  the 
eaut  they  arf:  faiilte<l  up  aKain.^t  the  horizontal  Pot.=dam  sandstones. 

ThfHf-  l^fflji  forni  a  licit  2  to  0  miles  wide,  extending  from  a  point 
«withw<*l  rrf  Ifoiigliton  to  the  end  of  the  Keweenaw  peninsula,  and 
nw;  a»  a  ridKc  from  400  to  8<X)  f(*t  above  the  lake  fPl.  LVI), 

llii-  nri',  which  in  native  r^opper,  and  is  occasionally  associated 
with  native  nilvfr,  wciirM  (])  as  a  cement  in  the  conglomerate  of 
porjihyry  jK-liblcs,  or  nplar-Jng  th?  'ih.Xl'cr,''(7')  as  grains  in  the  ^ 
amygdal'fifh,  deposited  by  replacement.'  or  sometimes  in  cavities 
(Tig.  20Sj,  C.i)  m.'ts.'tfs  of  inTunlar  an<l  often  large  size,  in  veins 
with  cftlcite  and  zeolifif'^gangue,  and  tf\  m  sandstone  carrj-ing 
lK>fh  native  copixr  and  chalcocite. 

The  tilling  of  the  Ixds  has  lieen  accompanied  by  some  slipping 
anfl  cross  faulting,  and  the  pre.sence  of  copper  in  cross  joints  and 
ulip  planes  indicates  later  deposition. 

Thcveinsyieldedmanylargema^esofcopperinfonneryears,  but 

at  present  time  the  iargei<t  pro<liicer  is  the  Kearsage  arnvRdaloid 

Iwk',  with  the  Calumet  conglomerate  a  close  second.     The  former 

>  Horp,  Mirh.Oeol.  and  Biol.  Surv.,  Pub.  19,  191i. 
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has  been  mined  on  the  strike  for  a  distance  of  five  mOes.  Another 
amygdaloid,  the  Baltic,  worked  south  of  Houj^ton,  is  a  third 
larger  producer. 

There  seems  to  be  more  or  leas  irregularity  of  distribution  of 
copper  in  the  different  beds,  which  may  be  due  to  the  copper  solu- 
tions being  directed  by  certain  joint  or  slip  planes.  The  Calumet 
conglomerate  is  not  everywhere  profitable  to  work,  but  on  the 
Calumet  and  Hecla,  and  the  Tamarack  properties,  where  it  has 
been  mined  to  a  depth  of  5000  feet,  it  has  3rielded  great  quantities 
of  copper.  At  the  southwest  end  of  the  district,  the  shales  and 
sandstones  of  the  Nonesuch  formation,  are  also  yielding  much  ore. 

Various  theories  have  been  brought  forward  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  copper  ores  in  this  region. 

The  diabase  was  looked  upon  by  Fumpelly  as  a  possible  source 
of  the  ore,  and  since  its  extensive  alteration  was  no  doubt  accom- 
panied by  the  oxidation  of  protoxides  of  iron,  this  might  account 
for  the  reduction  of  the  copper  mineral  to  the  native  or  metallic 
condition,  it  being  known  that  ferrous  salts  may  precipitate 
metallic  copper  (1).  More  recently  Lane  (65,  66)  has  suggested 
that  originally  buried  water  has  also  been  an  important  factor 
in  concentration,  but  agrees  that  the  final  precipitation  was  by 
water  working  downward. 

Lane  has  pointed  out  that  the  mine  waters  show  a  striking 
increase  in  chlorine  with  depth,  in  fact  there  is  more  than  enough 
to  satisfy  the  sodium  present,  and  it  is  contained  in  relatively 
large  amounts  of  calcium  chloride.  Moreover,  the  molecules 
of  sodium  chloride  decrease  steadily  with  depth,  while  those  of 
calcium  chloride  increase. 

He  therefore  suggests,  and  his  views  are  backed  by  chemical 
experiments,  that  the  basalt  flows  originally  contained  small  per- 
centages of  copper ;  that  while  still  heated  they  no  doubt  absorbed 
sea  water  charged  with  sodium  chloride,  and  in  later  times  atmos- 
pheric waters  not  containing  any,  but  obtaining  it  as  they  seeped 
through,  the  rocks. 

These  waters,  rich  in  NaCl,  migrated  downward,  taking  copper  in 
solution  as  copper  chloride. 

Rcactioas  with  the  glassy  base  or  original  minerals  of  the  volcanic 
rocks  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  sodium  silicates,  accompanied 
by  precipitation  of  copper  and  formation  of  calcium  chloride. 
Descending  solutions  from  wide  areas  became  concentrated  along 
lines  favorable  to  underground  circulations,  and  hence  shoots  of 
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relative  richness.resulted.    It  is  supposed  that  certain  faults  and 
slips  guided  these  waters. 

The  theory,  a  though  reasonable  and  backed  by  laboratory 
experiments  (5),  may  not  be  universally  accepted,  and  some  ob- 
servers beUeve  that  these  deep-seated  waters  with  their  peculiar 
composition  are  very  Ukely  of  magmatic  origin. 

Although  these  deposits  were  worked  in  prehistoric  times,  as  evidenced 
by  copper  implements  and  ornaments  found  in  the  mines,  the  famous  Calumet 
and  Hecla  Mine  was  not  opened  up  until  1846.  In  1847  Michigan  produced 
213  long  tons  of  the  total  United  States  production  of  300  tons  of  copper. 
Since  1863  the  annual  output  has  exceeded  1000  tons  and  gradually  and 
steadily  increased  up  to  1905,  when  it  reached  230,287,992  pounds.  Since 
that  year  it  has  only  exceeded  it  once,  and  has  usually  been  less. 

The  ores  from  this  district,  which  are  known  as  Lake  ores,^  are  all  of  low 
grade,  but  the  deposits  are  of  great  extent  and  rather  uniform  mineraliza- 
tion, and  this  fact,  together  with  the  possibility  of  high  concentration  and  low 
cost  of  refining,  makes  it  possible  to  work  these  low-grade  deposits  at  a  profit. 

The  richest  ore  now  mined  contains  under  1.5  per  cent  of  copper,  while 
the  poorest  runs  but  little  over  .5  per  cent. 

The  crushed  and  concentrated  material  carries  about  65  per  cent  copper, 
and  this  passes  through  a  combined  smelting  and  refining  process. 

That  portion  of  the  copper  which  contains  enough  silver  to  make  its 
recovery  profitable,  and  some  which  runs  too  high  in  impurities  for  certain 
uses,  is  refined  electrolytically.  The  amount  so  treated  has  been  lessened, 
owing  to  a  recent  demand  for  copper  carrying  arsenic.  The  average  re- 
covery of  silver  per  ton  of  rock  mined  was  .2  fine  ounce. 

B.  Deposits  from  Meteoric  Waters 

In  many  parts  of  the  world  there  are  low-grade  disseminated  ores  of  copper 
(chiefly  chalcocite)  in  sandstones  and  shales,  ranging  from  Carboniferous  to 
Triassic  in  age.  They  are  not  as  a  rule  sufiiciently  rich  to  work,  although  the 
carbonates  on  the  surface  may  make  them  attractive  propositions  to  some. 
That  they  seem  to  have  been  concentrated  from  the  surroimding  rock  by 
meteoric  waters  is  a  commonly  accepted  view. 

This  type  of  copper  occujrence  is  widespread  in  the  Red  Beds  (Permian) 
of  the  southwest,  but  is  of  no  economic  importance.  Similar  deposits  have 
been  worked  in  the  well  known  Corocoro  *  district  of  Bolivia,  and  in  the 
Triassic  of  England.  They  are  also  known  in  the  Permian  of  Russia  and 
Bohemia,  and  the  Triassic  of  western  Prussia. 

Reference  may  be  nvide  ii>  this  connection  to  the  famous  Mansfeld  copper 
deposits  of  Germany,  which  are  probably  of  syngenetic  nature.  These 
occur  as  minutely  disseminated  sulphides  in  Permian  shale.* 

^  The  term  has  now  lost  its  original  meaning,  since  copper  from  western  states  is 
brought  to  Michigan  for  refining  and  sold  as  Lake  ore. 

'Vogt,  KruBch  u.  Beyschlag.  Lagerst&tten,  IX:  428,  1912. 
'  Bergeat,  Enlagerstfttten. 
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Deposits,  Usnal^  Lens-Shaped,  in  Cfjstaflipe  Sdrists. 

Scatters]  over  the  world  are  a  number  of  copper  sulphide 
depositij,'  often  more  or  less  lenticular  in  character,  and  occurring 
in  schLst^/se  rocks,  which  may  be  either  ipieous  or  sedimentary 
metamorphics,  ^fome  criticism  may  be  urged  against  grouixng 
them  together,  because  their  mode  of  origin  is  admittedly  some- 
what variable,  but  otherwise  they  show  more  or  less  mineralogical 
and  structural  resemblances. 

In  general  it  may  l)e  said  that  they  represent  deposits  formed 
at  deep  or  intermediate  levels,  by  replacement  or  in  cavities. 
Zones  of  shearing  have  often  afforded  channel  wa^^s  for  the 
solutions.  While  the  host  rock  is  often  a  schist,  in  other  cases  it 
may  have  been  a  limestone,  of  which  little  or  nothing  now  remains, 
so  complete  has  been  the  replacement. 

United  States.  —  Copper  deposits  in  schist  are  most  prominent 
in  the  Appalachian  belt  of  the  east,  and  in  California.  The  more 
important  ones  are  reviewed  below. 

Appalachian  States  (29,  30,  lOi).  —  The  Appalachian  states 
contain  a  number  of  copper  deposits  in  schist  distributed  from 
Maine  to  Alabama,  but  few  of  them  are  of  conmiercial  importance. 

Ducktown,  Tenn.  (97-99).  —  Here  we  have  steeply  dipping 
lenses  replacing  calcareous  beds  in  folded  and  faulted  schists. 
These  lenses,  whose  exact  origin  was  not  clear  until  sufficient 
mining  had  lxx?n  done  to  furnish  the  necessary  evidence,  range 
from  a  few  feet  to  over  250  feet  in  thickness,  have  the  shapes 
and  character  of  closely  folded  sedimentary  beds.  The  ores  are 
somewhat  metamorphosed  and  the  gangue  minerals  bent.  Pri- 
mary ore  consists  of  pyrrhotite,  p>Tite,  chalcopyrite,  sphalerite, 
bomite,  hematite  and  magnetite  in  a  gangue  of  calcite,  actinolite, 
tremolite,  garnet,  zoisite  and  other  silicates,  a  combination 
representing  deep-seated  conditions  and  limestone  replace- 
ment. The  gossan  of  the  different  bodies,  now  worked  out,  had 
a  maximum  thickness  of  100  feet,  and  showed  40-50  per  cent  Fe, 
under  12  per  cent  Si02  and  AI2O3,  and  .3-.7  per  cent  Cu.  Be- 
tween the  gossan  and  dense  sulphides  there  were  found  shallow 
zones  of  rich  chaicocite. 

In  1914  the  ores  yielded  28.7  pounds  of  blister  copper  per  ton, 
or  1.435  per  cent,  with  an  average  value  of  9  cents  in  gold  and 
silver  per  ton  of  ore.  Some  of  the  copper  is  marketed  without 
electrolytic  refining.     The  massive  ore  requiring  little  timber  in 

»  For  discus.'jion  of  origin  soe  Rics  and  Somera,  Amcr.  Inst.  Min.  Ensrs.,  Bull. 
128,  1917. 
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mining,  together  with  cheap  fuel  and  labor  costs,  have  made  it 
possible  to  work  these  low-grade  ores  at  a  profit.  Pyritic  smelting 
is  employed,  and  large  sulphuric  acid  plants  have  been  erected 
to  utilize  the  sulphur  driven  off  from  the  ores  in  roasting. 
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Fio.  209.  —  Plan  of  ore  bodies  at  Ducktown,  Tenn.     {.After  W.Ji.  Emmons^  U.  S. 

Geol.  Sun.,  Bull  470.) 


Virginia-North  Carolina,  —  The  Gossan  Lead  of  southwestern 
Virginia  (104)  (Fig.  210)  and  the  copper  deposits  of  Ore  Knob, 
North  Carolina,  also  belong  to  this  type.  At  the  former  the  ore 
is  a  mixture  of  pyrrhotite  with  subordinate  chalcopyrite,  and 
admixed  quartz  and  schists.  The  vein  fills  a  fault  fracture  be- 
tween sericite  schists,  which  contains  mica,  calcite,  quartz,  and 
actinolite,  replaced  by  the  later  pyrrhotite  and  chalcopyrite  (Fig. 
211).  The  copper  content  is  low,  viz.,  .75  per  cent,  and  hence 
the  ore  is  used  for  acid  making,  but  the  residue  is  available  for 
copper. 

Arizona,  Jerome  District  (3l).  —  The  ores  occur  in  a  pre-Cam- 
brian  schist,  and  consist  of  P3rrite,  chalcopyrite,  some  sphalerite, 
and  varying  amounts  of  quartz,  replacing  the  schist. 
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a.  210.  —  Map  of  Carroll  County,  Vs.,  pyirhotite  area,  allowing  position  ot  the 
"  Great  Gonan  Lead  "  in  heavy  biaeit  band,  and  principal  coppermineBloeated 
on  it.  Broken  Uuea  are  otber  probable  leads.  <,After  Walton  and  Wtti,  Mm. 
Ret.  Va.) 


Pla.  211.  —  Section  of  ore  from  Chestnut  Yard,  Va.,  showing  pyrrhotil*  (white) 
and  chalcopyritc  (black)  replacements  in  horablonde  (parallel  lines).  {AJUr 
Weed  and  Walton,  Econ.  Geol.,  I.) 

The  ore  body  is  really  composed  of  a  series  of  irregular  lenses. 
Unlike  most  of  the  other  Arizona  copper  deports,  this  ore  carries 
rather  high  gold  and  silver  values. 

California  (44,  45,  46).  ^ —  In  the  Klamath  Mountains  of  Shasta 
County,  there  are  important  replacement  deposits  of  pyritic  ore 
occurring  mainly  along  fissures  and  shear  zones  of  an  intrusive 
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Mesozoic  alaskite  porphyry.  Two  areas  separated  by  the 
Sacramento  River  are  recognized. 

An  eastern  one,  containing  the  Bully  Hill  and  Afterthought 
districts,  with  deposits  more  vein-like,  the  ora  siliceous,  relatively 
high  in  chalcopyrite,  and  sphalerite  important.  A  western  one, 
with  more  or  less  flat,  tabular  ore  bodies,  carrying  pyrite,  some 
chalcopyrite  and  variable  sphalerite,  the  last  being  sometimes 
rich  enough  to  form  zinc  ore. 

The  gangue  is  gypsum,  calcite  and  barite,  and  while  chal- 
cocite  and  bomite  are  sometimes  found  intergrown  with  chal- 
copjrrite,  they  may  at  times  be  secondary.  Good  gossans  are 
found. 

Magmatic  waters  are  supposed  to  have  deposited  the  ore  in  the 
highly  sericitized  alaskite  porphyry. 

In  1914  the  average  copper  content  was  3.56  per  cent,  with 
$1.70  per  ton  of  precious  nietals. 

The  so-called  Foot  Hills  belt  (46),  occupying  a  somewhat  exten- 
sive area  in  Calaveras  County,  carries  pyrite  and  chalcopyrite 
lenses  in  schistose  rocks.  The  ores  at  times  carry  considerable 
lead,  zinc  and  precious  metals. 

Alaska.  Prince  William  Sound  District  (21).  —  In  this  district 
the  ore  is  chalcopyrite  disseminated  through  metamorphic  schists. 
The  most  important  mine  is  on  Latouche  Island,  and  here  the  ore, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  chalcopyrite,  pyrrhotite,  and  pyrite,  has 
been  deposited  mainly  as  a  cavity  filling,  less  often  as  a  replace- 
ment or  impregnation,  in  a  shear  zone  in  interbedded  slates  and 
gra3rwackes. 

Canada  (112).  —  A  number  of  interesting  pyritic  deposits  occur 
in  the  eastern  townships  of  Quebec.  There  are  three  belts  of 
crystalline  rocks  separated  by  apparently  Paleozoic  sediments 
cut  by  intrusives,  but  some  of  the  former  prove  to  be  altered 
schistose  volcanics. 

Most  of  the  copper  deposits  are  associated  with  more  or  less 
highly  altered  schistose  volcanic  rocks,  and  while  a  few  were 
formed  by  the  impregnation  and  partial  replacement  of  limestone, 
most  of  them  have  originated  by  the  irregular  impregnation  of 
the  more  schistose  bands  along  shear  zones  in  metamorphosed 
igneous  rocks.  In  other  cases  the  replacement  of  the  schists  has 
given  rise  to  lenticular  bodies  of  ore,  which  include  some  of  the 
most  important  mines.  The  sulphides  are  chiefly  chalcopyrite 
and  pyrite,  but  zinc  and  lead  may  occur  in  small  amounts. 
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Other  Foreign  Deposits.  —  Of  the  many  foreign  occurrences,  the  two  best 
known  perhaps  are  those  of  Rio  Tinto,  Spain,  and  Mount  Lyell,  Tasmania. 
The  former  occur  as  lenses,  often  of  large  size,  in  sheared  and  schistose 
porphyries  and  slates.  The  massive  pyritic  ore  carries  pyrite,  chalcopyrite, 
sphalerite  and  galena.  .The  hematite  gossan,  caps  sulphides  which,  due  to 
enrichment,  carry  from  3  to  12  per  cent  copper.  The  wall  rocks,  according  to 
Finlayson,  show  hydrothermal  alteration.  Klockman  argued  for  a  sedi- 
mentary origin  ^ ;  DeLaunay  regarded  them  as  veins  or  lodes  formed  by 
cavity  filling;  *  Vogt  assigned  a  pneumatolytic  origin,  following  the  por- 
phyry intrusion; '  while  Finlayson  believes  them  to  have  been  the  result  of 
metasomatism  by  magmatic  solutions  along  shear  zones.  ^ 

At  Mount  Lyell  we  have  great  lenses  of  pyrite,  with  quartz  and  barite 
gangue,  occurring  chiefly  in  scricitc  schists,  which  have  been  intruded  by 
porphyrites.  The  ore  carries  from  2  to  3  per  cent  copper,  due  to  a  chalco- 
pyrite content.    Large  deposits  are  also  worked  in  Russia. ' 

Uses  of  Copper.  —  Since  prehistoric  times  copper  alloyed  with 
tin  has  been  used  in  various  parts  of  the  world  for  the  manufacture 
of  bronze.  Thus  it  was  used  for  this  purpose  in  Homeric  times, 
and  it  is  found  in  the  lake  dwellings  of  Switzerland.  The  bronze 
found  in  Troy  contains  a  very  little  tin,  and  since  this  metal  is  not 
found  in  the  excavations  in  the  West,  it  seem3  probable  that  the 
bronze  was  made  in  Asia,  perhaps  in  China  or  India,  by  some 
secret  process,  and  imported  to  the  western  countries. 

By  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  although  both  metals  are  soft,  a 
comparatively  hard  metal  is  produced.  The  properties  of  this 
alloy,  bronze,  vary  greatly  according  to  the  proportions  of  the 
two  metallic  constituents,  and  these  vary  with  the  use  for  which  the 
alloy  is  intended.  United  States  ordnance  is  90  per  cent  copper 
and  10  per  cent  tin,  while  ordinary  bell  metal  is  about  80  per  cent 
copper,  though  the  percentage  varies  with  the  tone  required. 
Statuary  bronze  is  generally  an  alloy  of  copper,  tin,  and  zinc; 
and,  in  these  various  bronzes,  the  color  varies  from  copper-red 
to  tin-white,  passing  through  an  orange-yellow. 

An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  produces  brass,  which  is  found  of  so 
much  value  for  small  articles  used  in  building  and  for  ornamental 
purposes  in  machinery.  Copper  is  also  used  in  roofing  and 
plumbing. 

A  large  supply  of  this  metal  is  made  into  copper  wire,  and  the 
most  important  present  use  of  copper  is  in  electricity,  for  which  its 

"Zeitschr.  prak.  Geo!.,  1S97:   113.  "  Zcitachr.  prak.   Geol.,  1894:  241. 

»  Ann.  do8  Mines.,  scr.  7,  XVI:  407.  *  Econ.  Geol.,  V:  357,  1910. 

*Stiokney,  Kyshtim  deposits,  Min.  Mag.,  XIV:  77,   1916;  also  Econ.  Geol., 
X,  1915. 
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high  conductivity  especially  fits  it  for  the  transmission  of  electric 
currents. 

Production  of  Copper.  —  The  production  of  copper  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  steadily  and  rapidly  in  the  last  fifty  years, 
placing  the  United  States  in  the  lead  of  the  world's  copper  pro- 
ducers.   This  increase  can  be  seen  from  the  following  tables: 


Production  op  Copper  in  the  United  States,  1910-1914,  by  States, 

IN  Pounds 


Alaska 

Arixona 

Cali  forma 

Colorado 

Idaho  

Maryland 

Michigan      ...... 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Nevada    

North  Carolina      .... 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Other    States    and    unappor- 
tioned 

Total  ...... 


1010 


1911 


4,311.026 

297.250.538 

45.760.200 

9.307.497 

6.877.515 

221.462,984 

283.078.473 

3.784,609 

64.494.640 


22.022 
43 

125,185.455 

65.021 

217.127 

18.342,359 


1.080.159.509 


22.314.889 

303.202.532 

35.835,651 

.9791,861 

4.514.116 

218.185,236 

271.814.491 

2.860.400 

65.561.015 


125.943 
1,607 

142,340.215 

195.503 

130.499 

20.358.791 


1.097.232.749 


1912 


31.926.209 
359.322.096 

31.516,471 
7.963.520 
7.182.185 


231.112.228 

308.770.826 
29.170.400 
83.413.900 


311,860 
23.657 


1913 


132.150,052 

1,069.938 

25.080 

19.310.298 


23.423.070 
404.278.809 

32.492.265 
9.052,104 
8,711.490 

155,517.286 

576,204 

285,719.918 

50.196.881 

85,209.536 

180 

11 

77.812 

245.337 

4.549 

19.489.654 

39.008 

148.057.450 

5.771 

46.961 

732,742 

362,235 

46.803 


1914 


1.243.26S.720  1.224,484.098 


24.985,847 

382.449.922 ' 

29.784.173 

7.316.066 

5.875.205 

12.248 

158.009.748 

53.519 

236.805.845 

64,204,703 

60.122.904 

19.712 

5.599 
422.741 

18,661.112 

34,272 

160.589.660 

17.753 

683,602 

10,098 

17,082 

55.381 


1.150.137.192 


World's  Production  (Smelter  Output)  of  Copper  in  1913,  in  Pounds 


COUNTBT 

Production  in 
Pounds 

Country 

Production  in 
Pounds 

Germany 

England 

Itdfy 

Norway 

Austria 

Russia 

Sweden 

Spain  and  Portugal  .     . 

Turkey 

Servia 

Canada 

Mexico 

Hungary 

55.776,380 

661,380 

3,527,360 

19,400,480 

8,377,480 

74,735.940 

2,204.600 

120,591,620 

1,102,300 

14.109.440 

76.975,832 

116.402.880 

661,380      1 

1 

United  Stat 
Argentina    . 
Bolivia    .     . 
Chile       .     , 
Peru  .     .     . 
Venezuela    . 
Cuba       .     . 
Cape  Colon; 
Namaqualai 
Japan   ^  .     . 
Australia 

es 

W  : 

1.224.484.098 

220,460 

8,167,020 

88.184.000 

56,658.220 

2.865.980 

7.495,640 

7,275,180 

5,511,500 

161, .376,720 

104,277,580 

World's  Total       .     .     . 

2,198,732,130 

()1G 
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i'un't:u  l^oDucKi>  IS  19U  rmm  Oees  m  which  Coppkb  Cqrsrtctbb 

ruK  PuNciPAL  Value,  bt  States 


>M<k.O 


Total  aod  Aver. 


Mua  and 


133.605 

7.o08.irJ0 

397.S68 

12,196 

93.040 

9.269.4 13 

18 

4.346.034 

2,882.121 

2.003.024 


252.823 

653.621 

231 

7.578.220 

1.440 

21.752 

37 

78 


35.175..M1 


Copper 

Pct- 
eent- 

in  ore 

■•c 

Pounds. 

21.4.50.628 

6.64 

391.020.335 

2.60 

30.507.602 

3.84 

1.330.056 

5.45 

4.986.206 

2.68 

164.344.058 

.89 

2.463 

6.85 

231.019.109 

2.66 

60,398.084 

1.05 

58,878.888 

1.47 
.13 

658.264 

18.737.656 

1.44 

23.760 

5.13 

142,988,221 

1.94 

139.008 

2.05 

746.297 

1.71 

10.300 

13.51 

17,421 

11.54 

1.127,258,546 

1.60 

Gold 
in  ore 


Fine  ounces. 

8,283.30 

50.842.80 

16.630.16 

3.243.88 

1,076.54 


25,422.61 
49,476.61 
11.352.45 


299.63 

97,955.32 

20.76 

220.93 


264.824.99 


aUrer 
in  ore 


Fine  ounces. 
283355 

2.604,371 
703.042 
173.845 
239.355 
413.500 
14 

8.015.694 
181.733 
292.266 


97,402 

6.826 

1.726.230 

1.458 

90.574 

16 

79 


14.829,760 


Value 
in  sold 


sUrcr 
per  Um 


i  2.17 
.33 

1.84 
13.38 

1.66 
.02 
.43 

1.14 
.39 
.20 


.09 
16.32 
.39 
.86 
2.51 
.47 
.56 


.39 


Copper  Orbs  Ck>NCEMTRATED   and  SMEi;rED,  Concentrates   Produced, 
AND  Copper  Produced  from  each  Class  of  Ore  in  1914,  bt  States 


Statb 


Alaska     . 
Arisona  > 
California 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Michigan 
Mifliiouri 
Montana  * 
Nevada    . 
New  Mexico 
Pennsylvania  and 

Maryland 
Tennessee  .  . 
Texas  .  .  . 
Utah  .... 
Virginia  .  .  . 
Washini^n 
Wisconsin  .  . 
Wyoming      .     . 

• 

Tota!  and  Aver. 


Orb  Concentbatbd 


Oaa  Smbltko 


Quantity 


Concen- 
trates 
produced 


Short 
tons. 
58,968 
5.329.245 

(«)        1 

68,484 
9.260.413 

3.716.347 
2,735.415 
1.917.104 

252,768 


7.106.594 
13,278 


Hhort 
tons. 

8.144 
440,161 


5,031 
132.070 

l.'.m.976 
445.223 
148,919 

7,659 


360,569 

*1.486 


30.467.626  2.R55.2,38 


Copper  in 
concen- 
trates 


Pounds. 

8,515.713 
158.932.432 


2.228.382 
164.344,058 

166.'352.667 
50,366,650 
53.390.820 

646.016 


125.778.515 
215,865 


730.771.118 


Per- 
cent- 


of 
cop- 
per 
from 
ore 


7.22 
1.49 


1.63 
.89 

2*24 

.92 

1.39 

.13 


88 
81 


Quantity 


1.20 


Short 
tons. 
94.637 
2,135.614 
397.868 
12,196 
24.546 

18 

573.032 

136,005 

87.920 

55 

653.621 

231 

471.626 

1,440 

8.474 

37 

78 


Copper 
proouced 


Pounds. 

12.934.915 

231.103.784 

30.507,692 

1.330.056 

2.757.824 

2,463 

58.168.286 

10.016.559 

5.488,168 

12,248 

18.737.666 

23.760 

17.209,706 

139,008 

530.432 

10.300 

17,421 


4..597.398    389.090.278 


Per- 
cent- 


of 
cop- 
per 
from 
ore 


6.83 
5.41 


3 
5 
5 


84 
45 
62 


6.85 
5.08 
3.68 
3.12 

1.10 
1.44 
5.13 
1.82 
2.05 
3.13 
13.51 
11.54 


4.23 


>  Slag  smelted  and  ore  leached  amounted  to  43.161  tons,  containing  984,119  pounds  of 
copper. 

*  Kmall  quantity  of  copper  ore  concentrated  included  under  ore  smelted. 

•  Ore  leached,  56,655  tons;   sopper  from  ore  leachedt  1,281|374  pounds;  COPPQI  from 
precipitates,  5,216,782  pounds. 
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Total  U"nitbd  States  Imports  and  Exports  of  Copper,  includino  Ore, 
Matte,  and  Regulus,  Pigsj  Bars,  Ingots,  Plates,  Rods  and  Wire 


Year 

1912 

1913 

1914 


Imports  in  Pounds 


410.241.295 
408.778.954 
806.350.827 


Exports  in  Pounds 


775.000,658 
926.241.092 
840.080.922 


Production  op  Copper  in  Canada  bt  Provinces,  1912  to  19H 


Proving  B 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Pounds 

Valur 

Pounds 

Valur 

Pounds 

Valur 

Quebec 

Ontario 

British  Columbia  .     .     . 
Other  districts  *      .     .     . 

3,232.210 
22.250.601 
50.526.656 

1,772.660 

1  535.346 

3.635.971 

8.256.561 

2S9.670 

3.455.887 
25,885.929 
45.791.579 

1.843.530 

1  527.679 

3.952.522 

6.991.916 

231.489 

4.201.49'' 
28.948.211 
41.219.202 
*  1.367.050 

1     571.488 

3,937.536 

5.606.636 

185.946 

Total 

77.832,127 

$12,718,546 

76.976.925 

fll.753.606 

75.735,960 1$10.301.606 

1  Includes  Nova  Sootia  and  Yukon.    *  Yukon  only. 
Exports  and  Imports  op  Copper  in  Canada,  1912-1914 


Yrar 


1912 
1913 
1914 


*  Exports 


Pounds 


78,488.564 
85.147.560 
77.398.723 


Value 


$9,036,479 
9,927.814 
8.270.689 


*  Imports 


Value 


$7,047,356 
7.414.610 
4,256,901 


1  Copper  in  ore,  matte,  etc. 


>  Pigs,  ingots,  manufactured,  etc. 


Copper  Reserves.  —  Lindgren  (5  a)  points  out  that  the  visible  copper 
reserves  of  the  United  States  are  much  larger  than  those  of  lead  ore,  and, 
moreover,  they  are  much  larger,  now,  at  the  maximum  of  production,  than 
they  have  ever  been  before,  and  yet  they  are  in  most  cases  not  nearly  so 
great  ad  those  blocked  out  for  some  other  materials  like  coal.  This,  how- 
ever, is  owing  to  the  different  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  two  substances. 
The  amount  of  available  reserves  to  be  estimated  depends  on  the  market 
price  of  copper.  With  the  latter  at,  say,  20  cents  per  pound  one  can  estimate 
a  much  larger  reserve  than  if  the  price  were  only  13  cents.  Lindgren  believes 
that  the  copper  resources  of  the  United  States  are  large  enough  to  respond 
for  a  number  of  years  to  a  demand  increasing  at  the  rate  of  30,000,000 
pounds  jper  annum. 

RBPBRBNCBS  ON  COPPBR 

General.  1.  Butler,  Chapter  on  Copper  in  Mineral  Resources,  U.  S.  Geoi. 
Survey.  (Annual  Statistics,  etc.)  2.  Clark,  Univ.  N.  Mex.,  Bull.  75: 
77,  1914.  (Chemistry  secy,  enrich't.)  3.  Emmons,  W.  H.,  Econ.  Geol., 
IV:   765,  1909.     (Regionally  metamorphosed  ore  deposits.)     4.  Graton^ 
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and  Murriorh,  Aitipr.  Inat.  Win.  Enj^rs.,  Trans..  XLV:  26.  1913.  (Sec- 
6ndary  .^nilphides.'  5.  Fprnekes.  Eron.  Geol.,  TI:  oHO,  1907.  'Capp^ 
prf»r»ip'n  from  r»hloride  rwi'rw  by  ferric  rhioriite.  H.  Kemp,  Eicon.  GeoL 
I:    11,  1906.     'rtpcy   enrichr.i     7.  Laiip,  Ciin.  Min.  Inat.,  XIV:    316, 

1912.  I  Native  copper  depositrt.j  8.  Lin<liEn»n,  Eron.  Ooi.  \'I:  687, 
1911.  (Chopper  orpfl  in  baaic  mcki*.»  9.  UndcfTpn,  Econ.  GeoL  VI: 
568,  1911.  'Copper  in  sandfltones  and  shales.;  10.  Lindgren,  U.  S. 
Geo!.  ?*urv.,  Bull.  394:  131,  190!>.  (Copper  ore  reserves.)  11.  Poe- 
njak,  Allen  and  Merwin,  Econ.  GeoL,  X:  491.  1915.  ir^ulphidea  of 
copper.;  12.  Roner«,  Min.  and  Mci.  Pr.,  CIX:  6«0,  1914.  (Sec'y 
enrich 'tj  13.  Thompson,  Econ.  GeoL,  IX:  171.  1914.  'ReFn  pyr- 
rhotite  and  chalcopyritc  to  other  sulphides. )  14.  Spencer,  Econ.  Geol., 
VIII:  621,  1913.  (Chalcocite  enrich't.)  15.  Stevens,  Copper  Hand- 
book. Published  annually  by  W.  H.  Weed,  New  York.  16.  Stokes, 
P>on.  CieoL,  I:  64-1^,  1906.  (^Sol'n  transport/n,  dep'n  of  copper.)  17. 
Tolman,  Amer.  In«t.  Min.  EnjpT^.,  Bull.,  Feb.,  1916:  401.  (Types  of 
Chalcocite,  etc.)  18.  Tolman  and  Clark,  Econ.  GeoL,  EX:  559,  1914. 
rChemiHtry  of  copper  sulphide  dep'n.)  19.  Tolnuin  and  Clark,  Min. 
And  Hci.  Pr.,  CVIII:  172,  1914.  rSuiphidc  enrich't.)  20.  Weed, 
C'opper  Mines  of  the  World,  New  York. 

A'tKAf.  pAPT^Rft.  AlMka:  21.  Johnson,  U.  S.  Geo!.  Surv.,  BuQ.  592:  237, 
1914.  (Pr.  Wm,  Hound.)  22.  Knopf,  Econ.  GeoL,  V:  247,  1910. 
I' Native  cop|)er,  White  River.)  23.  Lincoln,  Econ.  GeoL,  FV:  201, 1909. 
rBijC  Bfmanza  Mine.)  24.  Moffit  and  Madden,  U.  S.  GeoL  Surv.,  Bull. 
374,  1909.  rKotsinar<'.*hitina.)  25.  Smith,  P.  S.,  U.  S.  GeoL  Surv., 
Bull.  592:  75,  1914.  (Ketchikan.)  26.  Wright,  C.  W.,  U.  S.  Geol. 
Hurv.,  Prfjf.  Pap.  87,  1915.  (Copper  Mtn.)  27.  Wright,  C.  W.,  Econ. 
(ieoL,  IH:  410,  1908.  fKaaaan  Peninsula.)  28.  Wright,  F.  E.,  and 
Wright,  C.  W.,  f:.  S.  fJeoL  Hurv.,  BuU.  347,  1908.  (Ketchikan.)  App*- 
Uithkn  Statet:  29.  Kmmons,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  432,  1910.  (Me. 
and  N.  H.)  30.  Wml,  U.  S.  GeoL  Surv.,  Bull.  455,  1911;  Amer. 
Inst.  Min.  Engni.  Trans.,  XXX:  454,  1901.  Arizona:  31.  Graton, 
tr.H.(}coL  Hurv.,  Min.  Res.  1907,  Pt.  I:  597,  1908.  (United  Verde.) 
32.  Bonillas,  ct  al.,  Amor.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  Trans.  LV:  284, 1917.  (Bis- 
f)ee.)  »;l  Lindgren,  U.  S.  C;eoL  Surv.,  Prof.  Pap.  43,  1905.  (Clifton- 
Morenri.;  'M.  Ransonie,  U.  8.  GeoL  Surv.,  Prof.  Pap.  21,  1904.  (Bis- 
lice.)  35.  Ranwjme,  If/ul.j  Prof.  Pap.,  12,  1903;  also  Min.  and  Sci. 
Pr.,  (''.  2W,  1910  andCII:  747,1911.  (Globe.)  36.  Ransome,  U.  S. 
(Jeol.  Hurv.,  Bull.  529:  183,  1913.  (Globe.)  37.  Ransome,  Ibid., 
Hull.  529;     179,  1913.     (Bisboe.)     38.  Ransome,  Ibid.,  Bull.  529  :192, 

1913.  (United  Verde.)  39.  Raasome,  Ibul.,  Bull.  540:  139,  1914. 
(Hu[)crior.)  40.  Htewart,  Amor.  In.^t.  Min.  Engrs.,  XLIII:  240, 
1913.  (Hilver  Bell.)  41.  Tovote,  Min.  and  Sci.  Pr.,  CVIII:  442  and 
487,  1914.  (CJlobe  district.)  42.  Wood,  Min.  Wld.,  XXXIV:  153, 
1911.  (Hay.)  CftllfomU:  43.  Aubury,  Calif.  State  Min.  Bur., 
I^ull.  23,  m)2.  (CienoraL)  44.  Boyle,  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  Trans., 
XLVMI:  07,  1915.  (Bully  Hill.)  45.  Graton,  U.  S.  GeoL  Surv.,  BuU. 
430:  71,  1910.  (Hhiisla  Co.)  46.  Knopf,  Calif.  Univ.  Dept.  GeoL, 
Bull.  IV:  411.     (Foothills  bolt.)    47.  Rcid,  Econ.  GeoL,  II:  380,  1907, 
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(Copperopolis.)  48.  Turner  and  Rogers,  Econ.  Geol.,  IX:  359,  1914. 
(Plumas  Co.)  49.  Graton  and  McLoughlin,  Econ.  GeoL,  XII:  1,  1917. 
(Engels,  Calif.)  Colorado:  50.  Bastin  and  Hill,  Econ.  GeoL,  VI:  465, 
1911.  (Gilpin  Co.)  5L  Emmons,  S.  F.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  260, 
1905.  (Copper  in  Red  Beds.)  52.  Emmons,  W.  H.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
Bull.  285,  1906.  (Cashin  Mine,  Montrose  Co.)  53.  lindgren,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  340,  1908.  (Chaffee,  Fremont  and  Jefferson  Cos.) 
54.  Spencer,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  213:  163,  1903.  (Pearl,  Colo.) 
Georgia:  55.  Watson,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  225,  1904.  (Seminole 
copper  deposits.)  Idaho:  56.  Calkins  and  Jones,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv., 
Bull.  540:  167,  1914.  (Mullan.)  57.  Collier,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  BuU. 
285,  1906.  (St.  Joe  River  basin.)  58.  Gale,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv., 
Bull.  430,  1910.  (Montpelier,  Bear  Lake  Co.)  59.  Umpleby,  U. 
S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Prof.  Pap.  97,  1917.  (Mackay.)  60.  lindgren,  Min. 
and  Sd.  Pr.,  LXXVIII:  125,  1899.  (Seven  Devils.)  61.  Ransome 
and  Calkins,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Prof.  Pap.  62:  150,  1908.  (Coeur 
d'Alene.)  Maryland:  62.  Butler  and  McCaskey,  Amer.  Inst.  Min. 
Engrs.,  XLIX:  284,  1915.  (New  London  Mine.)  Overbeck,  Econ. 
Geol.,  XI:  151,  1916.  (Metallographic  study.)  Michigan:  63. 
Grout,  Econ.  Geol.,  V:  471,  1910.  (Keweenawan  copper.)  64. 
Irving,  R.  D.,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Mon.  V.  1885.  65.  Lane,  Mich. 
Geol.  Surv.,  Geol.  ser.  4,  Vols.  I  and  II,  1911  66.  Lane,  Can.  Min. 
Inst.  Quart.,  Bull.  7,  1909.  (Copper  mine  waters.)  67.  Rickard, 
Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  LXXVIII:  585,  625,  666,  745,  785,  865, 
905,  1025,  1904.  (Historic  and  geologic.)  68.  Van  Hise  and  Leith, 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Mon.  LII:  573,  1911.  Missouri:  69.  Bain  and 
Ulrich,   U.   S.   Geol.   Surv.,   Bull.    267,   1905.     (General.)    Montana: 

70.  Bard,  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  XLVI,   1914.     (Butte  minerals.) 

71.  Kirk.  Econ.   Geol.,   VII:    35,   1912.      (Alter'n  wall  rock,  Butte.) 

72.  Ray,  Econ.  Geol.,  IX:   463,  1914.     (Paragenesis  Butte  minerals.) 

73.  Rogers,  Econ.  GeoL,  VIII:  781, 1913.  Ref.  117,  Chap.  XIV.  (Up- 
ward sulphide  enrich.,  Butte.)  74.  Sales,  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs. 
XLVI,  1914.  (Gen'l  on  Butte.)  75.  Sales,  Econ.  Geol.,  V:  15,  1910. 
(Superficial  alter'n,  Butte.)    76.  Weed,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Prof.  Pap. 

74.  1912.  (Butte.)  77.  Winchdl,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  LXXXV: 
782,  1903.  (Chalcocite  synthesis.)  Nevada:  78.  Carpenter,  Min.  and 
Sci.  Pr.,  CI:  4,  1910.  (Yerington.)  ^9.  Lawson,  Cal.  Univ.  Dept. 
Geol.,  Bull.  4:  284.  (Ely.)  80.  Ransome,  U.  S.  Ged.  Surv.,  Bull. 
380:  99,  1909.  (Yerington.)  81.  Spencer,  Ibid,,  Prof.  Pap.  96,  1917. 
(Ely.)  New  Jersey:  82.  Lewis,  N.  J.  Geol.  Surv.,  Ann.  Rept.,  1907:  131, 
1908.  New  Meiico:  83.  Ball,  Min.  and  Sci.  Pr.,  July  26,  1913.  (Sand- 
stone deposits.  Bent.)  84.  Lindgren,  Graton  and  Gordon,  U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.,  Prof.  Pap.  68:  305,  1910.  (Santa  Rita.)  85.  Paige,  Econ. 
Geol.,  VII:  547,  1912.  (Santa  Rita,  Chino.)  86.  Somers,  Amer. 
Inst.  Min.  Engre.,  Bull.  101:  958,  1915.  (Burro  Mts.)  87.  Paige, 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  470,  1911.  (Burro  Mts.)  North  Carolina: 
88.  Laney,  Econ.  Geol.,  VI:  399,  1911.  (Virgilina.)  89.  Laney, 
N.  Ca.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  21,  1910.  (Gold  HUl  district.)  90.  Pogue, 
Prid.,  Bull.  22,   1910.     (Cid  district.)    91.  Weed,  Amer.   Inst.   Min. 
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Engrs.,  Trans.,  XXX:  449.  {Types  of  deposits.)  OUahoma:  92. 
Tarr,  W.  A.,  Econ.  Geol.,  V:  221,  1910.  (Copper  in  Red  Beds.)  92a. 
LmdgrenyU.S.Geol.Surv.,22Aim.  Rept.,Ft.2:  551, 1901.   Pennsylvania: 

93.  Bailey,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  XXXV:    88,   1883.     (Adams  Co.) 

94.  Bevier,  Top  and  Geol.  Com.  Rept.,  July,  1914.     (South  Mountain.) 

95.  Lyman,  Jour.  Frank.  Inst.,  CXLVI:  416,  1898.  (Bucks  and  Mont- 
gomery counties.)  96.  Stose,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  430,  1910.  (So. 
Mtn.)  Tennessee:  97.  Emmons  and  Laney,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull. 
470  ;i  151,  1911.  (Ducktown.)  98.  Kemp,  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.^ 
Trans.,  XXXJ  224,  1901.  (Ducktown.)  99.  Weed,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv., 
BuU.  455:  152,1911.  Texas:  100.  I'hillips,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  XCII: 
1181,  1911.  (Permian  ores.)  Utah:  101.  Beeson,  Amer.  Inst.  Min. 
Engrs.,  Bull.  107:  2191,  1915.  (Bingham.)  102.  Boutwell,  U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.,  Prof.  Pap.  38:  1905.  (Bingham.)  103.  Butler,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv., 
Prof.  Pap.  80,  1913ralso  Econ.  Geol.  IX:  413  and  529,  1914.  (San 
Francisco  district.)  Virginia:  104.  Watson,  Min.  Res.  Va.,  1907.  (Va.) 
105.  Laney,  Va.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  XIV,  1917.  (Virgihna.)  106.  Waf^ 
son,  Geol.  Soc.  Amer.,  Bull.  XIII:  353,  1902.  107.  Laney,  Econ.  Geo!., 
VI:  399,  1911.  (Virgilina.)  Washington:  108.  Weaver,  Wash.  GeoL 
Surv.,  Bull.  7,  1912.  (Index.)  Wisconsin:  109.  Grant,  Wis.  Geol. 
and  Nat.  Hist.  Surv.,  Bull.  9,  1903.  (Douglas  Co.)  Wyoming:  110, 
BaU,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  315,  1907.  (Hartville.)  111.  Spencer. 
Ibid.,  Froi.  Pap.  25,  1904.  (Encampment  district.)  Canada:  112, 
Bancroft,  Dept.  Col'n,  Mines  and  Fisheries,  Mines  Branch,  Que.,  1913. 
(Quebec.)  113.  Clapp  and  Cooke,  Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  Summ.  Rep.,  1913: 
84,  1914.  (Vancouver  Is.)  114.  Douglas,  Can.  Min.  Inst.,  XVI:  83, 
1914.  (Native  copper,  Arctic.)  115.  Drysdale,  Can.  Geol.  Surv., 
Mem.  77,  1916.  (Rossland.)  115a.  Ells,  Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  Min. 
Res.,  1904.  (N.  S.,  N.  B.,  Que. )  116.  Le  Roy,  Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  Mem. 
21,  1912.  (Phcenix.)  117.  Le  Roy,  Ibid.,  Mem.  19,  1913.  (Mother 
Lode.)  118.  McO)nnell,  Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  Mem.  58,  1914.  (Texada 
Is.)  119.  Caimes,  Internat.  Geol.  0)ngr.,  Can.,  1913,  Guidebook  of 
Excursions,  No.  10.  (White  Horse.)  120.  Stewart,  Min.  and  Sci.  Pr., 
CV,  107,  1912.     (South  belt,  Rossland.) 

See  also  Annual  Reports,   Minister  of  Mines,   British  Columbisi 
especially  Rept.  for  1914:  143  for  Granby  Bay. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

LEAD  AND   ZINC 

It  is  usually  customary  to  treat  these  two  ores  together  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  so  frequently  associated  with  each  other,  but  it 
must  not  be  understood  from  this  that  they  are  found  free  from 
association  with  other  metals,  as  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  for 
example,  gold,  silver,  or  copper  may  often  occur  with  them,  forming 
ores  of  somewhat  complex  character. 

The  silver-lead  ores  form  a  somewhat  distinct  class  and  are  treated 
separately. 

Ore  Minerals  of  Zinc. — Th?  gJQ?-^^^  minerals^  together  with  the 
percentage  of  zinc  which  they  contain,  are : — 


Sghalerite.  (Isometric) 
.Wurtzite  (Hexagonal) 
Smithsomte 
X!^aIaminQ     . 

^ydrfffai"^ittp 

Zincite^  •  • 
Willemite  . 
Franldinite 


ZnS 

ZnS 

ZnCOi 

2  ZnO,Si02,H20 

ZnC0,,2Zn(0H), 

ZnO 

2ZnO,SiO, 

(FeMnZii)O,  (FeMn)aO, 


67 
67 

51.96 
54.2 
60 
80.3 
58.5 
variable 


Of  these  ores,  sphalerite  (also  known  as  blende,  jack,  rosin  jaok,  or 
black  jack)  is  by  tSrJhe  most  important,  except  m  northern  I^ew  Jersey^ 
where  it  is  practically  lacking  and  franklinite  and  willemite  abound, 

Sphalerite  may  be  either  a  primary  or  secondary  ore  mineral.  Wurzite  has 
been  noted  in  some  of  the  Missouri  ores  and  also  foreign  ones,  indeed,  many 
massive  blendes  may  be  a  mixture  of  sphalerite  and  wurtzite.^ 

Blende  is  often  associated  with  other  sulphides,*  esi)ecially  galena,  pyrite, 
and  marcasite,  but  more  rarely  chalcopyrite. 

Smitbsonite,  found  in  the  oxidized  zone,  is  a  comparatively  rare  ore 
mineral  in  the  United  States,  although  it  is  an  important  one  in  Europe. 
Calamine,  also  an  oxidized  ore  mineral,  is  far  more  abundant,  and  found 
in  many  deposits.  Both  smithsonite  and  calamine  may  occur  in  a  pure 
and  crystalline  form,  but  more  often  they  are  quite  impure^  of  crusted  or 
earthy  character  and  are  usually  intimately  associated.  Hydrozincite  is  not 
uncommon  in  some  districts. 

•     t  J.  Noelting.  Zeit.  Kryst.  u.  Min.,  XVII:  220,  1890. 

•  Teas,  Relation  of  Sphalerite  to  other  Sulphides,  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.; 

BuU.  131,  1917. 
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Ore  Minerals  of  Lead.  —  The  lead-ore  minerals,  together  with 
their  composition  and  the  percentage  of  lead  which  they  contain, 
are:  — 


Galena  .  .  . 
Cerussite  .  . 
Anglesite  .  . 
Pyromorphite . 


PbS 

PbCO, 

PbS04 

PbaPjOs  +  iPbCl, 


86.4 
77.5 
68.3 
76.36 


There  are  a  vast  number  of  lead  minerals  in  addition  to  the  above, 
but  they  have  little  or  no  commercial  value  on  account  of  their  rarity. 

Of  the  above-named  ore  minerals  galena  is  the  commonest,  and  may 
be  of  either  primary  or  secondary  character.  It  frequently,  especially  in 
the  complex  ores,  carries  variable  amounts  of  silver.  The  other  three 
lead-ore  minerals  are  usually  found  in  the  oxidized  xone,  and  the  cerussite 
is  not  uncommon,  but  the  sulphate  when  formed  usually  changes  to  the 
carbonate. 

The  lead  and  zinc  ores  may  be  divided  into  three  groups  as  follows : 

(1)  lead^and  zinc  ores,  practically  free  from  copi5er  and  the  precious 
metals;  (2)  lead  and  zinc  ores,  carrying  more  or  less  gold  and  silver , 
as  well  as  some  iron  and  copper;  and  (3)  lead-eilver  ores. 

In  the  first  group  iron  and  manganese  are  not  uncommon  im- 
purities, and  those  of  southwestern  Missouri  conta'n  small 
amounts  of  cadmium;  but  this  is  not  injurious,  as  it  is  more 
volatile  than  the  zinc  and  easily  driven  off.  Calcite.  dolomite 
and^mrite  or  marcasite  are  common  gangue  minerals,,  and  barite 
or  fluorite  may  occur  at  certain  localities. 

In  the  United  States  the  ores  of  the  second  group  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,^  and  are  not  only  of  com- 
plex character,  but  differ  in  their  form  and  origin  from  most  of 
the  eastern  ones.  Quartz  is  probably  the  commonest  gangue 
mineral,  but  there  may  be  other  less  important  ones.  Antimony, 
arsenic,  and  iron  may  be  among  the  impurities. 

The  silver-lead  ores,  found  in  many  of  the  western  states, 
carry  silver  and  lead  as  their  chief  metals,  but  may  contain  smaller 
amounts  of  zinc,  gold,  or  iroq.  They  show  a  preference  for  lime- 
stone. 

Mode  of  Occurrence.  —  Zinc  and  lead  ores  may  occur  under 
a  variety  of  conditions,  viz.:    (1)  as  true  metalliferous  veins; 

(2)  as  irregular  masses  in  metamorphic  rocks;    (3)  as  irregular 

^  Exceptions  are  some  Louisa  and  Spottsyivania  County  depo«itQ  Qf  Virginia, 
and  the  Cid  district  of  North  Carolina. 
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masses  or  disseminations,  fonned  by  replacement  or  impregna- 
tion in  limestones  or  quartzites;  (4)  in  contact-metamorphic 
deposits;  (5)  in  cavities  not  of  the  fissure-vein  tjrpe;.  and  (6)  in 
residual  clays, 

Mnde  nf  Origin.  — ^While  both  lead  and  zinc  may  form  under 
a  variety  of  conditions,  they  are  not  found  in  conmiercial  quantities 
in  igneous  rocks  mcluding  pegmatites.  Occurrences  of  workable 
character  of  one  or  the  other  are  found  in:  (1)  contact 
metamorphic  deposits;  (2)  deeper  zone  veins;  (3)  intermediate 
depth  veins;  and  (4)  in  sedimentary  rocks,  unassociated  genetic- 
ally with  igneous  ones,  and  concentrated  by  meteoric  circulation. 
The  third  and  fourth  are  the  most  important,  and  veins  of  the 
third  often  contain  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  but  these  are  treated 
in  the  next  two  chapters. 

Neither  lead  nor  zinc  ores  are  restricted  to  any  one  formation, 
but  the  majority  of  economically  valuable  deposits  of  these  metals, 
without  silver,  gold,  or  copper,  are  found  in  the  Paleozoic  forma- 
tions, although  a  few  are  known  in  pre-Cambrian  and  Triaasic 
(Silesia)  rocks. 

While  the  metallic  content  of  the  ore  as  mined  is  often  low,  still, 
owing  to  the  great  difference  in  gravity  between  ore  and  gangue 
minerals  (excepting  pyrite  or  marcasite  and  blende),  it  is  often 
possible  to  separate  them  by  mechanical  concentration;  and  for 
the  zinc  ores  magnetic  separation  has  been  successfully  tried. 

Superficial  Alteration  of  Lead  and  Zinc  Ores.  —  Galena  is 
often  altered  near  the  surface  to  anglesite  or  cerussite..  The 
former,  however,  is  unstable  in  the  presence  of  carbonated  waters 
and  changes  readily  to  the  carbonate.  Phosphates  are  developed 
in  rare  instances. 

Sphalerite,  the  common  ore  of  zinc,  is  often  changed  super- 
ficially to  smithsonite,  hydrozincite,  or  calamine.  Such  oxidized 
ores  are  of  greater  value  than  unoxidized  ones,  because,  although 
carrying  a  lower  percentage  of  zinc,  they  occur  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  and  3rield  more  easily  to  metallurgical  treat- 
ment. 

The  chemical  changes  involved  in  the  weathering  of  lead  ores 
are  probably  simple,  but  those  of  zinc  are  more  complex  than  was 
formerly  thought  (3).     They  are  given  on  p.  480. 

Galena  is  more  resistant  to  weathering  and  solution  than 
sphalerite,  hence  when  associated  in  the  same  deposit,  galena  is 
often  found  in  the  oxidized  zone  while  sphalerite  is  removed. 
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The  vJui>ifi  cotopotunl^  prrxluwd  by  weatbering  inay  be  car- 
ried  tkmrt  I^jirlow  tbe  w^U:t  k-\el  aod  ^precipitated  as  sulphides 
fsee  r(^<rtiocL'^,  p.  485  .  )fut  auiheo:  ic  cases  <rf  secoDdaiy  zinc  and 
lead  nilpViJdt^  are  rare. 

Digbflmtioa  of  Lead  and  Zinc  Ores  in  Oe  United  States. — 
Tbc  ^neral  dl-aribution  (rf  kad  and  zinc  or&s  is  ^'hovn  on  ibe  map^ 
Fig.  212.  It<:piK^\A  of  lead  alone  are  fnund  in  tbe  Appalachian 
belt,  and  s<jijt'iea.-ftem  Mi^isjuri.  Wiih  the  former  there  are  also 
a  numt^r  of  sTiall  veiiia  in  melamorpLic  rwlcs  fr'»m  Maine  to 
Georpa,  but  with   the  exception  of  s'jme  ^t  the  Mrpnia  occur- 


D  the  United  SlaUa. 

rencfcs,  they  arc  of  little  importance.  Zinc  ores,  almost  free  from 
lead,  occur  in  Xew  Jersey,  the  Vir^nia  Tennessee  belt,  the  Saucon 
Valley,  PeniLsj'lvania  and  southwestern  Missouri.  Lead  and  zinc 
t^igclbcr,  free  from  gold,  silver,  or  copper  are  prominent  in  the 
Upper  Miwiissippi  \'alley.  The  mixed  ores  are  prominent  in  the 
Cordillcran  region. 

ATgentiferowt  Letul}  —  The  important  locahtics  supplying  thia 
type  of  \cad  are  descril)cd  under  lead-silver  ores,  but  brief  refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  them  here.  Idaho  is  the  most  important 
prdueer,  most  of  the  ore  coming  from  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district. 
In  Utah  much  is  obtained  from  the  Park  City  district  of  Summit 


pLin  IVII.  —  Geologic  map  of  ftenkliii  Furnace  and  vicinity,  with  sectiona  of 
the  lino-ore  bodies.     (.After  Spencer,  N.  J.  Otol.  Sun.) 
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County,  the  Bin^iain  Csiion  uid  Cottonwood  districts  of  SaH 
Lake  County,  and  the  luitic  district  cf  Juab  County.  Cohvado'a 
main  supply  is  yielded  by  the  LeadriUe  mines  in  Lake  County 
and  the  A^ien  mines  of  Fitkin  County,  while  snaller  amounts  are 
obtained  fn^n  Creede,  Lake  City,  Ouray,  and  Rico.  (See  Lead- 
^ver  referwicea.) 

CompaiBtively  little  lead  is  produced  in  the  western  states, 
except  in  the  three  mentioned  above.  The  impwtant  lead  ores 
of  this  re^on  being  closely  aaaociated  with  both  igneous  and 
eedimentary  rocks. 

Most  of  the  zinc  obtained  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  states  is 
from  complex  ores.  Leadville  is  the  most  important  producer, 
and  is  described  below  together  with  some  otbeis  of  mincM-  im- 
portance. 

Contact-Metamcgpbic  Pepodts 

United  States.  —  Few  undoubted  deposits  of  this  type  are 
known.     Magdalena,  N.  Mex.   (42J.  —  At  this  locality  faulted 


blocks  of  Paleozoic  limestone  have  been  cut  by  granite-porphyry 
dikcH,  the  former  containing  roughly  lenticular  ore  bodies,  which 
in  their  oxidized  zone  yiel<J  lead,  silver  and  zinc,  while  in  the 
sulphide  zone  the  ore  carries  much  sphalerite  with  a  little  galena 
and  chalcopyrite.  Magnetite  and  specularite  are  present,  while 
the  ganguc  baa  abundant  epidote,  pyroxene  and  tremolite,  but 
little  garnet. 

■Syxiif r  X[p|j.Tif.y,  Vi^r  .Tpraey  (.-Mt-Ji) — Ihe  Output  of  these  miues 
is  second  in  importance  to  those  of  Mississippi  Valley  region. 
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The  district  (PI.  LVII)  includestwo  general  areas  situated  close 
t^ether,  the  one  called  Mine  Hill,  at  Franklin,  and  the  other 
called  Sterling  Hill,  at  Ogdenaburg,  two  miles  farther  south. 

The  ore  deposits  arc  in  white  crystalline  liinestone,  which  is 
bounded  on  the  northwest  by  gneiss,  and  on  the  southeast  by  blue 
Cambrian  limestone  along  a  fault  line. 

At  Mine  Hill  (Fi.g^l3)  the  northerly  pitching  ore  body  lies  in 
the  white  limestone  adjacent  to  its  contact  with  the  gneiss,  and  has 
the  shape  of  a  trough,  whose  southern  end  appears  to  be  doubled 
over  into  an  anticline.  Magnetite  deposits  outcrop  locally  along 
the  limestone-gneiss  contact,  both  adjacent  to  the  zinc  deposit, 
and  for  a  distance  of  more  than  one-half  mile  to  the  southwest. 

The  Sterling  Hill  (Fig.  214)  deposit  at  Ogdensburg  lies  away  from 
the  limestone^neiss  contact.     The  ore  body  is  also  a  trough,  which 


pitches  towards  the  east,  and  has  a  hook-like  outcrop.  Both 
sides  of  the  trough  dip  southeast;  the  exact  extent  of  this  ore 
body  is  not  known. 

The  ore  minerals  are  principally  franklinite,  willemite  (often 
somewhat  nianganiferous),  and  aincite.  These,  together  with 
tephro^te,  are  practically  the  only  metallic  minerals  at  Sterling 
Hill;  but  in  the  Mine  Hill  deposits,  several  other  zinc-  and 
manganese-bearing  minerab,  mainly  sihcates,  are  not  uncommon. 
Sphalerite  occurs  sparingly. 

The  gangue  minerals  are  calcite,  rhodonite,  garnet,  pyroxene,  and 
hornblende.    The  ore  is  granular,  and  some  of  it  shows  strong  foli- 
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ation.  There  is  usually  a  gradation  from  ore  into  country  rock, 
and  while  the  ore  appears  to  show  a  lamination  corresponding  with 
that  of  the  gneisses,  the  three  dominant  ore  minerals  mentioned  are 
not  evenly  mixed  in  all  parts  of  the  ore  body. 

At  Mine  Hill  the  run  of  mine  ore  has  been  estimated  to  contain  from 
19  to  22.5  per  cent  iron,  6  to  12  per  cent  manganese,  27  per  cent  zinc. 

The  franldinite  has  been  found  to  contain  from  39  to  47  per  cent  iron, 
10  to  19  per  cent  manganese,  and  6  to  18  per  cent  zinc ;  the  willemite  from 
1.5  to  3  per  cent  each  of  iron  and  manganese ;  and  the  zincite  about  5  per 
cent  manganese  and  iron. 

At.Sterliag__Hill  the  limestone  lying  between  the  outcropping  ends 
of  the  sides  of  the  trough  is  mineralized,  while  inside  the  trough  of 
ore  there  is  a  curved  dike  of  homblendic  pegmatite,  and  on  the  con- 
vex side  of  the  dike,  towards  the  ore,  there  are  occasional  develop- 
ments of  garnet,  zinciferous  pyroxene,  and  biotite. 

We  have  in  thi8^ij=>triflt  two  zinr*  Hfiposit^  whjch  are  quite  different 
from  all  other  known  deposits  of  this  metal^  not  only  because  pf^the 
association  of  irnn^  n^Anganpaftj  And  zjnc  in  such  ore  bodies,  but  also 
because  of  the  form  of  combination  of  the  zinc  ores.  Thus  we  have 
the  oxides,  franklinite  and  zincite,  together  with  the  silicate  willemite, 
occurring  in  great  abundance,  although  very  rare  elsewhere. 

The  oripn  of  these  deposits  is  of  unusual  interest,  for  they  not 
only  contain  in  abundance  a  number  of  zinc  minerals,  rare  or  lin- 
known  elsewhere,  but  many  other  mineral  species  as  well. 

Kemp  (39)  considers  that  the  ore  was  probably  deposited  by 
solutions  stimulated  by  intrusions  of  granite,  and  subsequently 
metamorphosed,  but  Wolff  (41)  suggests  that  they  are  contem- 
poraneous in  form  and  structure  with  the  inclosing  limestones  and 
hence  older  than  the  granites. 

Spencer  (40)  argues  that  the  present  characters  of  the  ore  masses 
and  wall  rocks  originated  contemporaneously  because  the  two  are 
not  sharply  separated;  so  that  the  deposits  must  have  been  intro- 
duced either  before  or  during  the  metamorphism  of  the  containing 
rocks  and  the  igneous  rocks  which  are  now  gneisses.  He  favors 
the  view  that  the  lean  ore  of  Sterling  Hill  was  probably  deposited 
by  magmatic  waters  which  permeated  and  replaced  the  limestone, 
and  while  the  richer  ore  may  have  been  formed  in  the  same  way, 
there  is  also  the  possibility  that  the  main  ore  layer  at  Sterling  Hill 
and  the  mass  of  ore  at  Mine  Hill  were  injected  bodily  into  the  lime- 
stones, like  igneous  intrusions. 

The  pegmatites  are  evidently  the  source  of  many  of  the  rarer 
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minerals  found  in  these  deposits,  because  they  are  closely  asso- 
ciated with  them. 

While  the  origin  of  these  deposits  has  undoubtedly  been  a 
puzzling  problem,  one  is  forced  to  admit  that  it  is  perhaps  as  well 
to  class  them  as  contact-metamorphic  deposits,  a  view  held  by 
both  Vogt  and  Lindgren. 

These  ore  bodies  are  of  some  historic  interest,  having  been  prospected 
as  early  as  1640  and  mined  in  1774.  The  Mine  Hill  deposits  were  worked 
for  iron  ore  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  zinc  mining 
having  begun  about  1S40. 

The  Sussex  County  ores,  while  chiefly  valuable  as  a  soiu*ce  of  zinc,  are 
likewise  of  importance  because  of  their  iron  and  manganese  contents. 

Three  products,  viz.  spelter,  zinc  oxide,  and  spiegeleisen,  are  made 
from  them. 

The  Mine  Hill  ores  are  now  treated  by  magnetic  separators,  which 
yield  three  products,  as  follows :  1.  Mainly  frankiinite,  used  in  prepara- 
tion of  zinc  white,  the  residuum  from  this  going  to  blast  furnace  to  make 
spiegeleisen.  2.  Half  and  half,  containing  frankiinite,  rhodonite,  garnet, 
and  other  silicates  with  attached  particles  of  the  richer  zinc  minerals. 
This  contains  a  little  more  zinc  than  the  frankiinite,  and  while  it  cau  be 
used  for  zinc  white,  the  residuum  is  too  high  in  silica  for  the  spiegeleisen 
furnaces.  3.  Willemite  product,  which  consists  of  willemite  and  zincite, 
with  calcite  and  silicates  as  impurities.  The  calcite  is  removed  in  jigs 
and  on  concentrating  tables,  leaving  material  adapted  to  manufacture  of 
high-grade  spelter  free  from  lead  or  cadmium. 

The  dust  from  the  crushing  and  concentrating  plant  is  also  saved  for 
making  zinc  oxide.  The  following  gives  the  approximate  percentage  of 
each  product  and  its  zinc  contents. 

Products  of  Mill  at  Frankun  Furnace 


Per  Cent  or  Each 

Per  Cent  of  Zinc 

Frankiinite 

Half  and  Half 

Dust 

49 

12 

4 

25 

10 

100 

22 
24 
27 

Willemite 

48 

Calcite 

5 

High-Temperature  Veins 

The  only  representative  of  this  class  described  from  the  United 
States  is  found  as  veins  in  the  Boulder  batholith  southwest  of 
Helena.  The  ore  is  chiefly  galena^  associated  with  sphalerite  and 
pyrite.    TourmaUne  is  a  characteristic  feature. 
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Deposits  Formed  at  Intermediate  Deptlis 

TToited  States.  —  Most  of  the  deposits  of  this  type  found  in  the 

United  States  carrying  lead  or  zinc,  contain  sufficient  gold  or 

silver  to  tie  classed  with  the  silver-lead  (p.  658)  or  gold-silver  ores 

(p.  675).    The_most  prominent  example  deserving-notice  in  thia 

chapter  is  that  of  I.«adville,  Colo,,  but  in  recent  years  large  quan- 

'tities  of  blende  have  been  obtained  from  Butte,  Mont.     (See 

under  Copper),  and  considerable  zinc  also  comes  from  the  Cceur 

d'Alene,  Idaho,.diatrict.     (See  under  Silver-Lead.) 

Leadville  ^jsirici,  Colorado  (6-12),  —  This  re^on  lies  on  the 

western  side  of  the  Mosquito  Range  at  the 

headwaters  of  the  Arkansas  River  in  south- 

Q  central  Colorado,  while  the  town  of  Lead- 

J  ville  is  situated  on  the  western  spurs  of  the 

j  rangeoverlookingthe  Arkansas  Valley.   The 

^   latter  is  bounded  by  the  Sawatch  Range  on 

ig   the  west. 

J*  The  mines  which  have  made  Jjeadville 
§  famous  for  its  production  of  silver,  gold,  lead, 
^  zinc,  iron,  and  manganese  are  mostly  high 
J  up  on  the  ridge  and  from  2  to  3  miles  east 
S  of  the  town,  but  in  later  years  developments 
J  have  been  spreading  westward  towards  the 
"c  valley.  The  district  was  formerly  placed 
^  among  the  lead-silver  camps,  but  since  the 
o  rich  bodies  of  silver-bearing  lead  carbonate 
o  have  become  exhausted  a  lai^  tonnage  is 
^  obt^ned  from  the  lead-zinc  sulphide  ore 
■2  bodies  deeper  down,  and  for  that  reason  it 
■-]  is  placed  here,  although  it  is  not  to  be  under- 
g  stood  from  this  that  other  metals  are  not 
■B  produced  there  in  quantity. 
«  The  Sawatch  Range  is  an  oval  mass  of 
^  gneisses,  granites,  and  schists  on  whose  flanks 
"j"  rest  the  Cambrian  and  later  sediments,  dip- 
itj  ping  away  from  the  range  on  all  sides. 
'^  The  Mosquito  Range  (elevation  13,000  to 
£  14,000  feet)  is  composed  mainly  of  Paleozoic 
rocks,  with  some  Mesozoic  deposits  on  its 
eastern  flanks,  while  between  those  I^eds  are 


la.  1.  —  View  from  top  of  CarhonatB  Hill,  Leadville.  Col.,  looking  towards  Iron 
Hill.  The  valley  in  center  ground  murks  positioD  of  the  Iron  fault.  Shaft  hoiue 
is  that  of  Tucson  shaft,  and  ridge  in  distance  fault  aciap  of  Mosquito  Range. 


Fio.  2.  —  View  from  eouth  end  of  Carbonate  Hill,  Lcadville,  Colo.,  overlooking 
California  Gulch  in  foreground,  and  town  of  Leadville  in  the  valley.  Sawatch 
Range  in  distMice.     (If.  Ria,  phola.) 
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sills  and  laccoliths  of  igneous  rocks,  whose  intrusions  occurred  be- 
fore the  uplift  of  the  region. 

This  uplift  was  formed  by  an  east-to-west  thrust  which  pushed 
the  beds  up  into  folds  against  the  Sawatch  Range  and  later  faulted 
them  (Fig.  215). 

In  consequence,  therefore,  of  folding,  faulting,  igneous  intrusions,^ 
and  detrital  material,  the  structural  geology  of  Leadville  affords  a 
somewhat  complex  problem. 

The  geological  section  best  shown  in  Carbonate  Hill  perhaps  is 
as  follows :  — 


Local  Name 

Aqe 

RocKa 

Thicxnxm, 

FB£T 

White  porphyry  . 

Blue  limestone 

Gray  porphyry     . 

P&rtine  quartzite 
White  limestone 

Lower  quartzite 
Granite  .... 

Pre-Cretaceous 

Lower  Carboniferous 

Pre-Cretaeeous 

Devonian 
Silurian 

Cambrian 

Basement '  complex 
of    pro- Cambrian 
age 

White      rhyolite 
porphyry 

Blue-gray     dolo- 
mite 

Gray    monzonite 
porphyry 

Coarse  quartzite 

Drab        siliceous 
dolomite  lime- 
stone 

Mostly         white 
quartzite 

Granite  and 
gneiss 

800 

200 

50 

30 
160 

160 

The  fracturing  and  displacement  of  these  rocks  has  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  a  number  of  great  fault  blocks,  which  in  their  eroded 
form  stand  out  as  prominent  hills,  known  as  Breece,  Iron,  Carbonate, 
Fryer,  etc.  (Fig.  215). 

The  ore  bodies  occur  mainly  as  great  replacement  masses  in  the 
blue  and  white  Umestones,  and  in  the  Devonian  quartzite;  but  in 
addition  there  have  been  discovered  fissures  and  cavities  in_^e 
Cambrian  quartzite  (6)  which  carry  ore  that  has  evidently  been 
deposited  from  solution  and  not  by  replacement  (Fig.  2i6). 
While  these  fissures  are  known  to  be  connected  with  the  Silurian 
limestone  ores,  they  have  not  yet  been  traced  to  the  granite. 
Later,  however^  other  fissures  were  discovered  leading  into  the 
granite  porphyry  (9). 

Gold  ores  are  found  on  Breece  Hill  to  the  eastward,  but  these 
belong  to  a  different  type. 

The  original  ore  of  the  district  consisted  of  lead,  zinc,  iron,  and 
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copper  sulphides  carrying  silver  and  gold,  the  proportions  of  the 
several  metals  varying  in  different  parts  of  the  distriet. 

For  some  years  the  oxidized  ore  bodies  of  cerussite  and  cerar- 
gyrite  in  a  matrix  of  iron  and  manganese  oxide  formed  the  main- 
stay of  the  camp,  but  the  practical  exhaustion  of  these  led  to 
deeper  mining  aad_the.  discovery  of  the  latge  sulphide  bodies  at 
lower  levels. 


EM 

CH3 


Fio.  216.  —  Vertical  section  along  line  AB.  Fig.  186.     Tucson  ehaTt,  Lcadville,  Col. 
lA/ler  ArgaU,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  LXXXIX.) 

While  the  sulphide  ores  became  an  important  source  of  supply, 
still,  as  late  as  1911  (7,  9)  there  were  discovered  in  the  blue  and 
also  white  Umestone  great  quantities  of  zinc  carbonate  of  replace- 
ment origin.  P.  Argall  has  also  noted  the  presence  of  great 
masses  of  manganiferous  siderite  in  the  limestone  associated  with 
intrusive  gray  porphyries  (8). 

The  camp  now  is  turning  out  a  large  tonnage  of  lead  and 
zinc  sulphides  which  may  carry  gold  and  silver,  zinc  carbonate, 
manganese  ores  from  oxidized  deposits  on  Carbonate  Hill,  some 
copper  sulphides,  and  some  bismuth  ores. 
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The  origin  of  thepe  ores  has  been  discussed  by  several  geologists, 
Emmons  and  Blow  being  among  the  earlier  ones. 
Emmons,  in  his  classic  monograph  on  this  district  (4)  expressed 


Pio.  217.  - 

the  following  views  regarding  the  origin  of  the  ore  deposits:  (1)  that 
they  have  been  derived  from  aqueous  solution ;  (2)  that  this  solu- 
tion came  from  above ;  (3)  that  the  ores  derived  their  metall'c  con- 
tents from  the  ne'ghboring  eruptive  rock.    He  further  adds  that 
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these  statements  arp  not  intended  to  deny  the  possibility  that  the 
metals  may  have  originally  come  from  depth,  nor  to  maintain  that 
they  were  necessarily  derived  entirely  from  eruptive  rocks  at  present 
inimmediatecontact  with  the  deposit,  (4)  The  ores  were  deposited 
by  replacement  of  the  country  rock.  (6)  They  are  of  later  age  than 
the  porphyry  sheets,  but  were  introduced  before  the  faulting  of  the 
region  occurred. 

These  views  are  not  agreed  to  enfrely  by  all  persons  famihar 
with  the  district,  and  there  is  a  tendency  among  many  engineers 
who  have  a  more  or  less 
intimate  knowledge  of  the 
region  to  feel  that  the  ores 
may  have  been  brought  in 
by  solutions  ascending  di- 
rectly from  the  granite,  a 
theory  which  they  regard  aa 
being  strengthened  by  the 
finding  of  fissure  ores  in  the 
Cambrian  quartzite  (Figs. 
216,  218). 

We   must   remember,   of         o,  op<H.ct,ity;  e,  q-fuhm. 
course,  that  since  Emmons'  ^^   218,-C.iviu«.  in  Cambrian  qu«rt.it.. 

work  was  done   the   district        Tucboq  shaft,  Lea(tv;Ue.  Col.    {Afla- Argatl.) 

has  been  greatly  and  more 

deeply  developed,  thus  affording  apportunity  for  more  extended 

investigation. 

The  plan  •  (shown  at  the  top  of  p^e  636)  shows  graphically 
the  course  of  treatment  of  Leadville  ores  from  mine  to  market. 

The  quantity  of  the  several  classes  of  ore  produced  in  1914  was: 
Siliceous  gold-silver  ores,  33,000  short  tons;  sulphide  ores, 
307,559  short  tons;  oxide  ores,  192,143  short  tons,  of  which 
113,881  were  zinc  carbonate. 

Even  in  former  years  I«nlville  waa  a  mining  camp  of  great  importance, 
having  indeed  given  Colorado  ita  first  seriouB  atari  as  a  mining  state.  From 
an  area  of  about  a  square  mile  the  output  of  silver  was  for  a  number  of  yean 
greater  than  that  of  any  foreign  country  except  Mexico,  and  during  the 
same  period  the  production  of  lead  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Eni^and  and 
greater  than  that  of  any  European  country  excepting  Spain  and  Germany, 
Although  regarded  originally  as  a  silver  camp,  it  really  ceased  being  such 
nearly  fifteen  years  ago,  and  is  now  an  important  producer  of  at  least  eight 

>  From  U.  S.  Qeol.  Surv.,  Min.  Res.,  1911. 
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metalSy  of  which  five  or  six  are  sometimes  all  obtained  from  the  same  g;roup 
of  properties.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  successful  marketing  of  one  may 
affect  all  the  others.  Leadville  began  as  a  gpld  camp  in  1860,  when  a  placer 
deposit  of  gold  was  found  in  a  gulch  near  there  and  several  million  dollars' 
worth  of  metal  were  extracted,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  a  jflourishing 
town  called  Oro,  which,  howiever,  soon  lost  its  importance  when  the  gold 
began  to  be  exhausted.  Not  until  1875  was  the  carbonate  of  lead,  which  has 
since  been  so  important,  actually  recognized. 

Deposits  Formed  Near  Surface  ^ 

United  States.  —  Several  ore  districts  of  the  west  may  be 
referred  to  under  this  head.  Thus  certain  veins  of  the  Lake  City 
district  carry  considerable  galena  and  zinc  m  a  quartz  gangue 
(11a),  and  cut  volcanic  rocks.  Again  in  the  Creede  district  of 
Colorado  there  are  found  fissure  veins  in  rhyolite,  also  showing 
lead  and  zinc  with  a  gangue  of  quartz,  barite  and  fluorite  (10a). 
Others  carrying  a  stronger  content  of  the  noble  metals  are  referred 
to  under  Lead-Silver  and  Gold-Silver. 


Deposits  in  Sedimentary  Rocks,  Unrelated  to  Igneous  Ones 

Deposits  of  lead  and  zinc  in  sedimentary  rocks,  and  showing 
no  relationship  to  igneous  rocks  form  a  widely  distributed  type, 
whose  association  with  calcareous  rocks,  as  limestones,  dolomites 
and  calcareous  shales  is  most  pronounced. 

^  These  localities  are  not  strictly  lead-xinc  producers. 


Fla.  2.  —  Old  oKidiied  ore  vorkiDgB  at  AuBtinville.  Va.  The  ore  was  in  residual 
cUy  which  tormeriy  covered  thcae  limealone  pinnsclea.  Sulphides  underlie 
thew.     (H.  RUt.  pholo.) 
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The  primary  ore  minerals  are  galena  and  blende,  while  above 
them  in  the  weathered  zone  are  the  usual  oxidation  products. 
Iron  sulphide  may  often  be  present,  and  is  undesirable,  but 
gold  and  antimony  are  rare,  and  the  deposits  are  with  few  ex- 
ceptions non-argentiferous.  The  blende  may  contain  small 
quantities  of  eadmium,  or  the  l&ttet  as  the  sulphide,  green- 
ockite  may  be  present  as  a  secondary  mineral.  Nickel  and 
cobalt  are  found  in  small  amounts  in  the  southeastern  Missouri 
ores.  Dolomitp  ■"  "  ''""""""  EffnE""  minarnl,  nnfl  chert  is  often 
present. 

The  deposits,  which  are  not  of  great  depth,  may  fill  solution 
caviti^,  fault  hssures,  or  form  disseminations. 

Most  geologists  believe  that  tbe^oreJMxlies  of  thia  typft  havft 
been  formed  by  meteoEicxirculation. 

United  States.  —  In  the  United  States  this  type  of  ore  deposits 
is  especially  important  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  region,  and  also 
in  southwestern  Virginia  and  east  Tennessee. 

Virginia-Tenmssee  Belt  (50-53,58).- — Zinc  and  some  lead  oc- 
cur in  a  belt  extending  from  southwest  Virginia  into  Tennessee. 


FlQ.  219.  —  Section  of  Bertha  line  mines.  Wythe  Co.,  Vs..  ahoiruiji  ilreguUr  sur- 
face of  limestone  covered  by  residual  cUy-bearing  ore.  (After  Cote,  Amer. 
In»t.  Mia.  Engr*-.  Tram.  XXII.)     Compared  with  Plate  LIX.  Fig.  2. 

The  ores  are  intimately  associated  with  Cambro-Ordoviciaa 
limestone,  and  show  two  types,  viz.:  (1)  secondary  or  weathered 
orcsj  including, _calainine,  smithso^,^t^1,  ""H  cerussite,  which 
are  concentrated  in  the  residual  clays  next  to  the  irregulai 
weathered  surface  of  thelimestone  (Fig.  219  and  LIX,  Fig.  2); 
and  (2)  primary  ores,  including  sphalerite,  galena,  and  some 
pyrite,    belonging  to  the    disseminated    replacement    breccia 
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type  (Fig.  220),  and  which  have  been  localized  by  ground  waters 
along  the  crushed  and  faulted  axes  of  the  folds.    Thi^  gangno  mirwy- 


ala  are  chiefly  calcite^jiQlpinite,  and  some  barite.  Fluorite  is  known, 
and  quartz  may  occur  in  the  form  of  chert.  One  deposit  only,  in 
Albemarle  County,  is 
found  in  schist,  and  is 
closely  associated  with 
igneous  rocks. 

Pennsylvania  (48,  49). 

—  The  Saucon  Valley 
deposits  promised  at  one 
time  to  become  promi- 
nent producers,  but  have 
not,  owing  more  to  geo- 
logical conditions  than 
actual  scarcity  of  ore. 

Miesissippi  Valley 
Lead  and  Zinc  Region. 

—  This  re^on  contains 


rat«d  groups  of  deposits, 
viz.;  (1)  the  Ozark  Region,  (2)  upper  Mississippi  Valley  area, 
(3)  outlying  districts,  chiefly  in  northern  Arkansas,  Kentucky 
and  Illinois,     f^'  thfp"  ^^°  'i"'^  ■"  *^'°  """*  important. 

Omrk  Region  (5,  23,  27-36).  —  This  region,  which  lies  mostly  in 
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1~  Missouri    (Fig.  221),  but  aldo  in-  ^ 

a  J  eludes  portions   of  Arkansas,    has  ^ 

J  eg  four  districts,  viz.:  (1)  the  south-  -g 

I  -g  western  Missouri,  which  is  essen-  | 

^  o  tially  lead-producing,  and  has  been  5 

°  "5  described  on  an  earlier  page;   (2)  ■= 

s  5  the  Central  Missouri,    containing  j 

""  ^  small  ore  bodies  with  both  lead  and  -I  3 

1  S  zinc  (28) ;  (3)  the  Missouri-Kansas,  |  g' 

2  I  or  southwestern  Missouri,  mainly  a  ^  ^ 
^  ^  zinc-producing  area;  (4)  northern  ^  ■^, 
^  g  Arkansas  (1,  2),  producing  chiefly  |  § 
^  ^  zinc,  with  some  lead,  =  -a  ^ 
II  The  third,  or  most  important  *  || 
"»  0  one,  will  be  specially  referred  to.  "^  S  "^ 
s  I  The  Ozark  uplift  or  plateau  is  a  ^  =  S 
I  o  low,  rudely  elHptical  dome  (Figs,  j  J  - 
I  -I  222, 223),  Jying  mostly  in  southern  *■  |  g 
S  a  Missouri  and  northern  Arkansas.  ^  J 
S  I  The  Boston  Mountains  form  the  .  ,  • 
e  ^  southern  boundary,  while  it  merges  ^  | 
^  g  into  prairie  on  the  west  and  north,  J  -i 
'^  '^  and  the  Gulf  Plains  on  the  east  and  1 J 
-  ■"  southeast.  2  C 
1 J  The  rocks  are  mostly  of  sediment-  <!  "S 
a  t  ary  origin,  but  pre-Cambrian  gran-  *  S  g 
"o  n  ites  and  porphyry  form  some  of  the  "  ™  | 
"l  I  peaks  of  the  St.  Francis  Mountains.  "  "I  ^ 
I  i  The  Cambrian  and  Cambro-Ordo-  ^  |  j 
«  3  vician  dolomites,  and  limestone  and  g  " 
J  a  sandstones  underlying  the  central  '|  -^ 
I  ii  Ozark  area,  surround  these  moun-  j.  i§ 
I  -o  tains  concentrically,  and  are  in  turn  t  |  > 
^  ^  flanked  successively  by  Devonian  |  ^8 
I  I  to  Pennsylvanian  rocks.  i  |  ^ 
■g  S         Joplin  Area  (27,31-34).  —This  -g 

g  :=  is  the  most  important  area  in  the  | 

^  .a  ^  Missouri-Kansas  district,  and  the  ^ 

Jj  I  2  generalized  geological  succession  is  ^ 

o  ^  ^^'^^'^  '^  t^^  accompanying  diagram  S 

S  (Fig.  224).  2 
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The  ore  deposits  of  the  Joplin  district  occur  in  larprc  but  very 
irregular  masses  of  chert  ^  and  limestone,  which  are  unusually  brec- 
ciated  and  cemented  by,  or  impregnated  with,  dolomite,  jasperoid, 
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CHARACTER  OF   ROCKS 


Cherokee 


■VNOONfomrrr 


Carterville 

— UNOONPOIwrTV 

(  Short  Creek 
oolite  mamber.) 


Boone 


(Grand  Falls 
chert  member.) 


Drab  to  black  thale  and  gray  to 
buff  sandatone  with  occasional 
beds  of  coal. 


Light  to  dark  shale*  and  shaly 
and  oolitic  limestone  with 
some  massive  soft  to  hard 
sandstones, 


Massive  homogeneous  bed  of 
oolitic  limestone. 


Limestone,  in  large  part  crystal' 
line,  with  interbedded  chert. 


Heavy  -bedded,  solid  chert. 


Fio.  224. — Generalic  geol.  section  of  Joplin  district.    (  U,  3.  Geol.  Sun.,  Ail,  Fol.  148) . 

calcite  or  sphalerite,  and  cany  considerable  amoimts  of  sphalerite, 
galena,  and  iron  sulphide.  Of  subordinate  importance  are  chalco- 
pyrite,  greenockite,  barite  and  other  minerals.  Weathering  devel- 
ops oxides,  carbonates,  sulphates,  and  silicates  of  many  of  the 
above.  They  are  found  in  the  Boone  formaticm  and  show  a  close 
association  with  certain  forms  of  fracturing  and  brecciation. 

Jasperoid,  which  is  the  conmionest^  gangue  material,  forms  a 
cement  of  chert  breccias  or  intercalations  in  practically  undis- 

>  Cox  et  al.,  Bull.  Mo.  Sch.  Mines,  III*  No.  2,  1016.    (Derivation  of  cbert  and 
jasperoid  from  colloidal  silica.) 
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turbed  beds  in  sheet  ground;  it  is  usually  of  a  dark  gray  tc 
neariy  black  color  when  fresh,  and  the  microscope  shows  it  to  be  a 
fine-grained  allotriomorphic  aggregate  of  quartz  (Fig.  ^5).  Some 
have  thought  it  to  be  a  mud-like  deposit  that  was  later  siiicified, 
but  it  is  more  probably  a  siliceous  replacement  of  limestone. 


Fia.  225.  —  Photo-micrograph  of   juapproid.  showing  line  granular   aggreg&te  ot 

quortE.  with  sphatentc  (shadeil)  and  dolomite,  the  latter  iuoluding  minute  quorti 
cry«tal8.     X  £3.     {After  SmWi.  and  SiebenUial.) 

The  two  important  formsjaf  ore  body  are  runs^d  sheet  ground. 

The  runs  are  irregular,  usually  elongated,  and  in^Iaces  tabular 
and  inclined  bodies  of  ore,  associated  with  breccias  produced,  ac- 
cording to  Smith,  by  minor  faulting.  They  maybe  10-50  ft.  wide, 
and  are  comparatively  shallow.  It  is  thought  they  represent  ore 
deposition  in  sink  holes  formed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Boone 
formation  (Fig.  224) ,  during  a  period  of  pre-1'ennsylvanian  erosion. 

Sheet  ground  deposits,  which  occur  in  the  Grand  Falls  chert 
member  of  the  Boone  formation  are  tabular  ore  bodies,  often 
of  great  lateral  extent,  and  6  to  15  feet  thick.  The  sulphides  occur 
in  part  along  bedding  planes  of  cherts  and  in  part  in  breccias 
resitlting  from  slight  folding  and  faulting  of  the  bedded  rocks. 
In  the  breccias  the  ore  occurs  as  a  cement  or  in  jasperoid,  while 
in  the  bedding  planes  it  is  in  solution  cavities  or  in  jasperoid. 

The  sheet  ground  averages  lover  in  ore  content  than  the  runs,  but 
is  more  unifonn  b  character  and  being  all  at  one  levd  is  more  easily  mined 


1.  1.  —  View  in  Joplin  district  near  Webb  City,  Mo.     (Photo  from  F,  C.  Wal- 


Fia.  2.  —  Chambere  in  Disbroir  Mine,  near  Wobb  City,  Mo.  These  include  both 
abeet  sTOund  and  the  "  broken  cround  "  above.  (PboUi  from  F.  C.  Wal- 
touw.)  -^, 
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Ore  running  6  per  cent  is  r^^ded  as  good,  but  when  it  falls  to  2}  per  cent 
it  hardly  pays  to  work  it. 

In  the  runs  the  galena  is  most  abundant  above,  whOe  the  sphalerite 
occurs  in  the  middle  or  lower  portion,  but  in  the  sheet  ground  there  is  no 
such  vertical  separation. 

The  Joptin  district  is  a  most  important  producer  of  zinc,  and  while 
the  content  of  this  metal  is  low  in  the  ore  as  it  comes  from  the  mines, 
still  concentration  raises  it  to  about  58  per  cent.  The  average  tenor  of 
lead  is  .5  to  1  per  cent  and  of  iron  from  1  to  2  per  cent.  It  assays  about 
30  per  cent  sulphur,  and  the  remainder,  besides  a  little  cadmium,  is  silica. 

An  analysis  representing  the  average  of  3800  carloads  of  blende  shipped 
from  the  Joplin  district  in  the  first  part  of  1904  is  given  by  Ingalls  as: 
Zn,  58.26 ;  Cd,  .304 ;  Pb,  .70 ;  Fe,  2.23 ;  Mn,  .01 ;  Cu,  .049 ;  CaCO,, 
1.88;  MgCO*,  .85;  SiO,,  3.95;  BaS04,  .82;  S,  30.72;   total  99.773. 

Origin  of  the  Ores,  —  Most  of  tbp  thporipg  nf  fbp  nrigin  nf  fbpfiA  ores 
agree  in  considering  that  their  concentration  has  been  caused  by 
circulatingmeteoric  waters  Which  have" collected  the  ore  particles 
from  the  limestones,  although  in  one  instance  at  least  they  were 
thought  to  be  associated  with  igneous  intrusions  (35). 

Analyses  of  the  limestones  (36)  show  amounts  of  from  .001  to 
.015  per  cent  of  lead  and  zinc  in  the  Cambro-Silurian  magnesian 
limestones  and  Archaean  rocks  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
Ozark  region,  and  from  .002  to  .003  per  cent  in  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous limestones. 

These  averages,  expressed  in  different  form,  give  87  pounds  of 
galena  per  acre  in  a  one-foot  layer,  and  261  pounds  of  blende  in  the 
same  volume  of  rock. 

The  most  detailed  study  of  the  genesis  of  these  ores  has  been 
made  by  Siebenthal  (33).  He  points  out  that  the  erosion  of  the 
Pennsylvanian  shale  from  the  central  portion  of  the  uplift  exposed 
the  Cambro-Ordovician  and  Mississippian  rocks,  down  the  dip  of 
which  the  surface  waters  flowed,  and  ascended  again  on  the  inner 
margin  of  the  Pennsylvania  shale  which  still  covered  the  flanks 
of  the  uplift.  This  water  charged  with  carbon  dioxide  took  the 
sulphides  into  solution  as  bicarbonates.  As  the  solutions  rose  in 
the  broken,  cavernous  groucd  in  the  Mississippian  limestones,  the 
CO2  escaped  and  the  metals  were  precipitated  as  sulphides  by  the 
hydrogen  sulphide  still  remaining  in  solution. 

There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  among  geologists  who  have 
studied  these  ores  in  the  past,  and  therefore  a  brief  r^mr.6  of  these  views  is  of 
interest  partly  because  they  indicate  what  varied  conceptions  may  be  based 
on  the  same  evidence. 

A.  Schmidt  ^  beUeved  that  dolomitization  of  the  cherty  limestones  caused 

*  Mo.  Geol.  Surv.,  I,  1873-1874. 
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a  shrinkage  of  the  rock,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  deposition  of  the  ore. 
Subsequent  solution  of  the  limestone  caused  a  collapse  of  the  residual  chert, 
followed  by  further  deposition  of  ore. 

Haworth  ^  suggested  that  after  the  chert  and  limestone  were  greatly 
fractured  and  dislocated,  the  sulphides  were  deposited,  but  that  the  deposition 
of  secondary  chert  had  begun  before  sulphide  deposition  ceased. 

Winslow  (36)  thought  that  the  breccia-fiUed  caverns  in  the  coimtry  rocks 
were  formed  by  the  percolation  of  surface  waters,  and  that  the  metalliferous 
minerals  were  leached  out  of  the  overlying  rocks  by  surface  solutions  and 
deposited  in  the  breccias. 

Jenney  (31),  however,  believes  the  ores  to  have  been  deposited  by  ascend- 
ing solutions. 

Bain  and  Van  Hise  (27)  after  studying  the  district  concluded  that  both 
ascending  and  descending  waters  were  active.  They  also  expressed  the 
view  that  while  the  more  important  circulations  have  occurred  in  the  Cam- 
bro-Silurian  limestones  and  those  of  the  Mississippian  or  Lower  Carbonifer- 
ous series,  still  the  concentration  process  has  been  often  repeated  in  many 
different  horizons  and  at  different  depths. 

According  to  their  theory,  then,  the  chemical  changes  which  took  place 
in  the  primary  concentration  of  the  ores  were  the  oxidation  of  sulphides 
(in  the  limestones)  to  sulphates,  the  transportation  of  these  in  solution, 
and  their  reprecipitation  as  sulphides  in  favorable  localities.  The  localisa- 
tion of  the  ore  bodies  has  been  due  to  the  presence  of  fissures  which  penritted 
the  mixing  of  the  ore-bearing  solutions,  but  the  circulation  of  the  latter  has 
been  limited  in  many  instances  by  impervious  beds  of  shale,  and  organic 
matter  has  served  as  a  reducing  agent. 

In  the  section  presented,  in  the  Ozark  region,  the  Devono-Carboniferous 
shales  and  the  undifferentiated  Carboniferous  shales  afforded  impermeable 
barriers  to  circulation.  The  former,  where  not  faulted,  held  down  the  ascend- 
ing solutions;  but  where  absent  or  fissured,  the  solutions  from  the  under- 
lying Cambro-Silurian  formation  were  able  to  pass  upward  into  the  Mis- 
sisippian  and  impregnate  them. 

The  Cambro-Silurian  ores  were  first  concentrated  by  deep  circulation, 
and  formed  the  disseminated  ores.  Later,  when  erosion  cut  away  the  Devono- 
Carboniferous  capping,  further  concentration  took  place  by  descending  solu- 
tions, giving  rise  to  the  ore  bodies  in  crevices,  breccias,  and  synclines. 

Two  concentrations  have  occurred  in  the  Mississippian  limestones. 

Smith  (34)  agreed  with  Van  Hise  and  Bain  that  the  immediate  sources 
of  the  ores  were  the  various  limestone  formations  below  the  Pennsylvanian. 
He  assumed  that  the  surface  waters  entered  the  Mississippian  and  Cambro- 
Silurian  exposures  to  the  south  and  east.  Flowing  westward  along  these 
beds,  they  then  pass  upward  through  fractures  into  the  Mississippian  I'me- 
stones,  mingling  with  the  waters  from  these.  Both  flows  are  believed  to  have 
leached  the  smaller  quantities  of  lead  and  zinc  ores  from  the  limestones  through 
which  they  passed. 

Precipitation  of  the  ore  occurred  in  the  brecciated  portions  of  the  Boone 
formation  (Fig.  224),  and  was  caused  by  hydrocarbons  which  reduced  the 

^  Contribution  to  Geology  of  Lead  and  Zinc  Mining  Districts  of  Cherokee  Co., 
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sulphates  to  sulphides.  These  hydrocarbons  were  set  free  by  the  dolomitiza- 
tion  of  the  limestone,  while  COj  was  set  free  by  reaction  between  the  hydro- 
carbons and  the  dissolved  metallic  compounds.  The  CO2  thus  liberated 
attacked  some  of  the  adjacent  limestone,  a  part  of  which  became  replaced  by 
silica. 

The  repetition  of  this  cycle  gave  a  continuous  formation  of  dolomite, 
jasperoid,  and  disseminated  blende.  Secondary  concentration  of  the  ore  may 
have  occurred. 

There  are  certain  points  of  similarity  in  the  two  preceding  views. 

Quite  different,  however,  is  the  theory  worked  out  by  Buckley  and  Buehler 
(29).  According  to  them  there  was  an  elevation  of  the  region  after  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  Burlington  limestone,  followed  by  its  extensive  erosion  and  dis- 
section. As  a  result  of  this  process,  great  surface  breccias  of  residual  chert 
were  probably  produced  on  the  hillsides  and  along  the  edges  of  the  stream 
valleys.  Subsidence  during  the  Coal  Measures  period  caused  their  burial 
under  Pennsylvanian  (Middle  Carboniferous)  sediments,  where  they  now  lie 
and  have  been  identified  by  some  (Bain)  as  fault  breccias,  but  in  reality  are 
due  to  weathering. 

They  also  of  necessity  lie  along  the  horizon  of  what  is  now  a  marked 
imconformity,  giving  the  semblance  of  faults.  The  metals  and  their  ores  are 
believed  by  these  authors  to  have  been  derived  from  the  overlying  Penn- 
sylvanian rocks,  through  the  agency  of  descending  surface  waters. 

Central  Missouri  district,  containing  small  deposits  of  both  lead 
and  zinc.  In  this  area  the  ore  as  far  as  exploited  occurs  rather 
in  vertical  crevices  or  chimneys  than  in  breccias. 

The  northern  Arkansas  district,  but  partly  developed,  has  many 
rich  ores,  occurring  as  bedded  deposits  (disseminations),  veins 
(in  faults  or  filling  breccias),  or  as  replacements  (4,  5). 

Southeastern  Missouri  ^  (30,  36).  —  The  disseminated  lead  ores 
of  southeastern  Missouri  lie  mainly  within  St.  Francis,  Washington, 
and  Madison  counties,  the  geologic  section  involving  the  following 
formations:- 

Potosi  dolomite.  300  ft.  -+• 

Doerun  argillaceous  dolomite.  60-100  ft. 

Derby  dolomite,  thickly  bedded.  40  ft. 

Davis  formation,  chiefly  shale 
with  thin  bods  of  limestone, 
dolomite  and  limestone  con- 
glomerate. 170  ft. 

Bonneterre,  mainly  magnesian 
limestone  with  sandy  dolomite 
and  shale.  3(k5  ft.  i 

Lamotte  sandstone.  200  ft.  or  less. 

Unconformity. 
Pre-Cambrian.  Granite  and  rhyolite  with  intru- 

sive diabase  dikes. 

1  The  abstract  of  this  district  was  kindly  furnished  by  Dr.  B  H.  Buckley. 


Upper  and  Middle 
Cambrian. 
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While  the  sedimentary  series  as  a  whole  has  retained  its  origiDally 

approximately  horizontal  position,  there  are  aumeroiis  local  dips, 

some  of  which  may  be  as  much  as  45'^.     The  numerous  small  faults 

of  the  district  are  roughly  groupable  into  a  northeast-southwest  and 

a  northwest-eoutheast  system.     Most  of 

the  faults  are  of  normal  type  and  usually 

have  a  throw  of  less  than  100  feet;  but 

those  of  the  major  zones  show  aggregate 

displacements  of  700,  600,  and  400  feet 

respectively. 

Thy  Qfft  fioHit^a  of  t.hp  Higtrit^t,  nai»>,llY  IJa 
in  pitehinn  trough^,  and  while  some  galena 
of  massive  crystallized  type  has  been  mined 
with  profit  from  the  Potosi,  and  upper  part 
of  the  Bonneterre,  the  disseminated  de- 
posits, which  are  the  main  source  of  the 
lead  ore  in  the  district  at  the  present  day, 
occur  mainly  in  the  lower  half  of  the  Bonne- 
terre. 

In  the  so-called  disseminated  lead-ore 

bodies,  seven  types  of  occurrence  are  noted, 

of  which  the  first  is  the  moat  important: 

(I)  disseminations  in  dolomite,  shale,  and 

chloritic  rock ;  (2)  horizontal  sheets  along 

bg^ding-planea;    (3)  filling  or  lining  the 

walls  of  jointe ;    (4)  in  cavities.  vugB.  and 

similar  openit^,  sometimes  embedded  in 

soft  blue  clay  or  mixed  with  calcite  and 

pyrite ;    (5)  in  shale  along   fault  planra ; 

Fra.  226.  —  Four  and  one  (6)  in  cubes  and  aggregates  of  ciihw;  \n  rtyl 

S'o™'^'""  ^Z  -^■'  ^^"^  channels  and  large  openinip 

BonnetBtre     Umestone.  along  fault  zones ;  (7)  as  cerussite  iiL.dt.- 

Doe  Run,  Mo.    (A/Ur  composed  doloBfute. 

Sf^if "■  ^'"'  ^^'  '^^^  disseminated  lead-or«  bodies  are  in 
part  the  result  of  the  abstraction  of  lead 
from  waters  circulating  along  channels  and  bedding  planes  in  their 
journey  from  the  surface  to  the  Ijamotte  sandstone,  and  in  part 
from  solutions,  under  hydrostatic  pressure,  which  rise  along  channels 
extending  upward  into  the  dolomite,  frrm  the  miderlying  sand- 
stone. 

In  the  Bonneterre  formation  the  conditions  were  favorable  for 
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the  reduction  of  the  metallic  salts,  resulting  in  their  precipitation 
as  ore  bodies. 

The  details  of  the  deposition  are  considered  to  be  about  as  follows: 
At  the  surface  there  is  an  oxidized  zone  containing  galena,  which  is  being 
abstracted  by  surface  water  percolating  down  towards  the  Lamotte  sand- 
stone, which  on  account  of  its  high  i)oro8ity  serves  as  a  storage  reservoir 
of  water  containing  lead  in  solution.  Between  these  two  zones  is  the 
Bonneterre  formation,  with  its  carbonaceous  and  chloritic  reducing  agents, 
and  in  which  formation  the  lead  has  been  deposited. 

Channels  furnish  connecting  ways  between  the  oxidized  zone  and  the 
sandstone,  and  the  rocks  along  these  have  been  and  are  being  oxidized,  per- 
mitting the  direct  transference  of  oxidizing  solutions,  carrying  lead. 

Some  water  may  have  also  entered  the  sandstone  by  other  channels. 

The  dolomite,  which  is  now  oxidized  along  the  channels  traversing  it, 
was  at  one  time  of  a  reducing  nature,  and  the  deposition  of  the  galena 
found  in  the  rock  adjacent  to  these  passageways  must  have  occurred 
before  the  dolomite  was  oxidized.  At  such  time  any  oxidizing  solutions 
carrying  lead  which  penetrated  the  lower  horizon  of  the  Bonneterre  for- 
mation must  have  been  brought  in  from  other  areas,  chiefly  through  the 
rock  outcropping  near  the  area  of  igneous  rocks.  The  galena  in  the 
crevices  may  have  been  introduced  in  part  by  ground  water  from  the  sur- 
face, and  in  part  from  water  rising  from  the  Lamotte  sandstone.  It  is 
thought  that  the  ore  bodies  in  the  Bonneterre  are  mainly  subsequent  to 
the  establishment  of  zones  of  communication  along  the  oxidized  channels. 
The  original  source  of  the  lead  was  the  igneous  rocks,  its  transference  to 
the  sedimentary  formation  having  taken  place  during  successive  periods 
of  decomposition  by  the  surface  and  ground  water  circulations,  the  waters 
canying  the  metallic  compounds  down  into  the  sea  where  they  became 
incorporated  in  the  sediments  then  forming. 

Upper  Mississippi  Valley .  —  This  area  embraces  southwestern 
Wisconsin  (63),  eastern  Iowa  (20,  21),  and  northwestern  Illinois 
(ll),  but  the  first-named  state  contains  the  most  productive  terri- 
tory. The  section  in  the  Wisconsin  area  (63) ,  which  may  be  taken  as 
typical,  involves  the  following  formations,  beginning  at  the  top :  — 

Fbet 

Pleistocene                          Loess,  alluvium,  and  soil  7 

Silurian                                 Niagara  limestone  50 

(Maquoketa  shale  160 

Galena  limestone  230 

Platteville  limestone  (Trenton)  55 

St.  Peter  sandstone  70 

Lower  Magnesian  limestone  200 

Cambrian                              Potsdam  sandstone  700 
Pre-Cambrian                      Crystalline  rocks 

A  bituminous  shalyjayer,  known  as  thecal  rocky  occurs  at  the  base 
of  the  Galenaj  and  below  it,  or  at  the  top  of  the  Platteville,  is  a  fine- 
grained limestone  called  the  glass_ro^_.  While  the  series  as  a  whole 
shows  a  very  gentle  southwest  dip,  there  are  a  few  low  folds. 
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The  ores  occur  in  crevicea  (Fiji;.  227)  in  the  dolo:^e  or  as  dis- 
seminations in  certaiflJietU-  In  the  former  the  order  of  deposition 
or  arrangement  is  (1)  marcasite,  (2)  sphalerite  with  some  galena, 
and  (3)  galena. 

The  crevice  deposits  (Fig.  227)  form  the  most  importantaource 
of  the  OTe,  and  consist  commonly  of  a  vertical  fissure,  which  at  Its 
lower  end  sphts  into  two  horizontal  branches  called  flats,  while  these 
in  turn  pass  into  steeply  dipping  fissures  termed  pitches.  Galena 
commonly  predominates  in  the  crevices,   while  sphalerite  occurs 


H.™«_  n»« 


in  great  abundance  lower  down.  The  main  crevices  extend  approxi- 
mately east  and  west,  but  there  are  other  less  import^it  intersect- 
ing fiHsures. 

The  chief  ore  bodies  he  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Galena  limestone. 
Flats  unconnected  with  pitches  are  found  just  above  the  oil  rock  at 
base  of  Galena,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  glass  rock,  while  dis- 
seminated deposits  may  occur  in  the  same  position  as  these  flats,  or 
even  in  the  oil  rock. 

The  ores  below  the  ground-water  level  are  galena,  sphalerite,  and 
iron  sulphide  (usually  marcasite),  while  above  this  they  are  galena, 
smithsonite,  and  limonite.     Calcite  is  a  common  gangue  mineral. 

In  explaming  the  origin  of  the  ore  bodies  some  have  claimed  (63) 
that  the  metallic  minerals  were  gathered  by  circulating  meteoric 
waters  from  the  Galena  limestone;  these  waters  entered  the  lime- 
stone probably  from  the  northeast,  where  the  overlying  shales  had 
been  eroded,  and  moved  to  the  southwest.    The  ore  was  precipi- 
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tated  in  crevices  as  sulphides^  either  because  of  a  reducing  action 

exerted  by  bituminous  matter  present  in  the  rocks  or  by  hydrogen 

sulphide. 

Surface  waters  descending  crevices  have  produced  a  secondary 

concentration,  which  has  resulted  in  a  separation  of  the  zinc  and 

galena,  accompanied  by  a 
transferal  of  much  of  the 
former  to  lower  levels. 

More  recently  Cox  (18) 
has  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  Maquoketa  shale 
was  the  probable  source  of 
the  lead  and  zinc. 

Lead  was  discovered  in  the 
Upper  Mississippi  area  as  early  as 
1692,  and  the  first  mining  was 
done  in  Dubuque  in  1788.  The 
early  work  was  restricted  to  lead 
mining  entirely,  the  zinc  ores  be- 
ing disregarded.  The  increased 
price  of  zinc  in  later  years  led  to 
the  opening  of  deposits  below 
water  level,  and  a  continued 
production  of  zinc.  Mechanical 
concentration  methods  have  been 
introduced,  and  while  the  galena 
can  be  separated  quite  thoroughly 
from  the  sphalerite  and  marca- 
site,  the  last  two  are  parted  with 

T-      i^t%o      x€        e  -*•        exrr'        •      difficulty.    On   accouut    of    the 

FiQ.  228. — Map  of  a  portion  ofWisconsm  "^    ,  .     . 

lead  and  zinc  district,  showing  strike  of  P^sence  of  marcasite  m  most  of 
crevioes.  underground  contours  of  Galena  ^^^  mmes,  the  zmc  ores  of  this 
limestone,  and  underground  workings,  district  comn^and  a  lower  price 
(After  Bain,  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull,  294.)       than  thase  from  other  areas. 

Both  electrostatic  and  electro- 
magnetic separation  have  been  used  on  these  ores  with  good  results.  Thus 
working  on  a  material  that  assays  30  per  cent  zinc  and  20  per  cent  iron,  the 
zinc  product  assays  56  i>er  cent  zinc  and  4  per  cent  iron,  while  the  iron  prod« 
uct  gave  39  per  cent  iron  and  5  per  cent  zinc. 

The  crude  ore  yields  from  5  to  over  20  per  cent  concentrates,  and  these  in 
1914  averaged  35.05  per  cent  zinc. 

Foreign  Deposits. ' —  Europe  contains  two  important  lead-zinc  districts, 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  t3rpe.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
Moresnet  district  in  Belgium  and  Prussia,  where  the  ores,  which  carry  spha- 
lerite, galena,  iron  sulphide  and  calcite  are  associated  with  faults  in  the  Devon- 
ian and  Carboniferous  limestones,  and  havt.  been  deposited  in  cavities  or  by 

^  Vogti  Krusch  und  Beyschlag,  Lagerst&tten. 
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replacement.  Considerable  oxidized  ore  was  obtained  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  ore  bodies. 

The  second  of  these,  located  in  Silesia,  Prussia,  is  among  the  world's  leading 
producers.  The  ore  here  appears  to  form  replacements  in  dolomitized  Tri- 
assic  limestone  at  two  horizons,  the  lower  one  yielding  sphalerite,  galena  and 
marcasite,  and  the  upper  one  smithsonite. 

Other  European  occurrences  in  limestone  are  those  of  Raible  and  Bleiberg 
in  Austria;  Santander,  Spain,  Sardinia^  etc. 

Uses  of  Lead  and  Zjac.  —  Both  of  these  are  important  base  metals; 
although  in  value  of  production  they  rank  below  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  iron,  neither  do  they  come  into  competition  with  these,  for 
they  lack  the  high  tenacity  of  iron  and  steel,  the  conductivity  of 
copper,  and  the  value  resulting  from  scarcity  possessed  by  gold  and 
silver.  The}''  are  of  value,  however,  on  account  of  their  high  mallea- 
bility and  the  application  of  their  compounds  for  pigments. 

Usesj>J_JjBad.  —  Lead  finds  numerous  uses  in  the  arts,  the  most 
important  being  for  white  lead.  litharge,  the  oxide  of  lead,  is  used 
not  only  for  painty  but  also  somewhat  in  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
although  red  lead  is  more  frequently  employed  instead. 

A  further  use  of  lead  is  .for  making  pipe  for  water  supply,  sheet 
lead  for  acid  chambers,  and  shot. 

Among  the  alloys  formed  by  lead  are  type  metal  (lead, 
antimony,  and  bismuth,  with  copper,  or  iron),  white  metal, 
organ-pipe  composition,  and  fusible  alloys  used  in  electric 
lighting. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  acetate,  carbonate,  and  other  com- 
poimds  are  used  in  medicine.  In  smelting,  lead  is  used  to  col- 
lect the  gold  and  silver,  and  the  bulk  of  the  lead  of  commerce 
is  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  smelting  of  the  precious 
metals. 

Uses  of  Zinc.  —  Metallic  zinc  is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
partly  owing  to  its  slight  alteration  in  air,  and  secondly,  because 
it  can  be  rolled  into  thin  sheets.  In  this  condition  it  is  used 
extensively  for  roofing  and  also  for  plumbing,  and  as  a  coating 
to  iron  this  metal  is  extensively  called  for  in  galvanizing.  It 
is  also  used  for  cyaniding  gold. 

One  of  the  most  important  applications  is  for  making  brass,  which 
is  ordinarily  composed  of  from  66  to  83  parts  of  copper  and  27  to 
34  parts  of  zinc.  The  composition  varies,  entirely  depending  on  the 
use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put,  and,  with  the  variation  in  proportion, 
the  color  becomes  more  golden,  or  whiter,  according  as  the  percent- 
age of  copper  is  increased  or  decreased.    With  an  increase  in  the 
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amount  of  zinc,  the  alloy  becomes  more  fusible,  harder,  and  more 
brittle. 

White  metal  is  an  alloy  of  zinc  and  copper  in  which  zinc  pre- 
dominates, and  which  is  often  employed  for  making  buttons. 
Imitation  gold  is  also  made  by  alloying  zinc  with  a  predominance 
of  copper,  varying  from  77  to  85  per  cent  of  the  mass,  and  this  is 
in  conmion  use  as  "  gold  foil  "  for  gilding.  Zinc  is  also  made  use  of 
in  the  construction  of  electric  batteries. 

German  silver  has  60  parts  copper,  20  zinc,  and  20  nickel.  Its 
use  is  for  mathematical  and  scientific  instruments. 

Zinc  is  used  wholly  or  in  part  as  the  base  of  four  pigments,  viz. 
zinc  oxide,  leaded  zinc  oxide,  zinc-lead  oxide,  and  lithophone.  All 
of  these  can  be  made  directly  from  the  ore,  and  the  first  three  asually 
are.  Zinc,pxide  is  the  most  important  of  the  four.  Lithophone  is 
an  intimate  mixture  by  chemical  precipitation  of  zinc  sulphide  and 
barium  sulphate. 

Production  of  Lead  and  Zinc.  —  The  production  of  refined  lead 
and  spelter  in  the  United  States  from  1875  to  1914  are  given 
below.     Other  statistics  of  production  are  given  in  the  tables  on 
pages  653  to  655. 

The  imports  of  manufactured,  block,  and  pig  zinc  amounted  to 
$1,363,884  worth  in  1912;  $632,036  in  1913,  and  $84,120  in  1914. 
The  total  amount  of  zinc  ore  imported  in  the  year  1914  was 
valued  at  $149,503.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  ore  and 
manufactured  zinc  in  1914  were  valued  at  $9,381,050.  The  im- 
ports of  zinc  oxide  in  1914  amounted  to  2,629  short  tons,  while 
the  exports  in  that  same  year  amounted  to  15,592  short  tons, 
valued  at  $1,408,525. 

The  total  value  of  lead  imported  in  1914  was  $504,978,  while 
the  exports  were  valued  at  $4,601,674  for  the  same  period. 


Production  op  Refined  Lead  and  Spelter  in  the  United  States, 

1875  to  1914,  in  Short  Tons 


Yeab 

Refined  Lead 

Spelter 

I87r> .    . 

$6,913,620 
9.572.500 
10,095.360 
14,205,960 
15.092.608 
32.364.024 
36.500.858 
41.383.936 
42.285.516 

15  823 

1880 

23.239 

I8>;'j .    .             ... 

40.688 
63.683 

1890 

1895 

89,686 

1900 

123.886 

1905 

203.849 

1910 

269,184 

1914 

353.040 
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pRODUc?noN  OF  Primary  Spelter  in  the  United  States  in  1912  1914, 
Apportioned  according  to  Source  op  Ore,  in  Short  Tons 


SOURCB 


ArizoDa 

Arkansan 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho    

Illinois 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Montana   ....<... 

Nevada      

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

Tennessee 

Texas ■. 

Utah ,     .     . 

Virginia 

Wisconsin       ....... 

Total  from  domestic  ores   . 

Foreign 

Canada        

Mexico 

Europe 

Siberia 

Total  from  foreign  ores     .     .     . 
Grand  ToUl 


1912 


4.092 

604 

1,672 

60.841 

6.800 

3.952 

5,668 

394 

149.557 

14.196 

6.132 

16.941 

6.882 


2.041 

1.935 

245 

7,756 

62 

34.137 


323.907 


4,199 
10.700 


14,899 


338.806 


QUANTITT 


1913 


4,675 

478 

1.012 

58.113 

10.190 

1.345 

9.956 

172 

129.018 

35.604 

5.828 

24.247 

3,765 

152 

6.397 

2.635 

303 

9.503 

116 

33,743 


337.252 


1,424 

6,205 

1,175 

620 


9.424 


346,676 


1914 


3,905 

670 

159 

41.746 

22,720 

1,8.33 

10.634 

147 

114,019 

55,9&6 

6.041 

27.734 

4.345 


9.449 

6.122 

156 

6.818 

20 

30.914 


343.418 


4.538 
5.093 


9,631 


353.049 


Production  op  Spelter  in  the  United  States,  1910-1914,  Apportioned 
According  to  the  Locality  in  which  smelted,  in  Short  Tons 


Illinois 

Kansas 

Missouri  .  .  .  ^. 
Oklahoma  .... 
Eastern  and  Southern 
Colorado      .... 

Total     .... 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

73,038 
105,697 

5,571 
34,760 
43,606 

6.512 

83,130 
98,413 

4,116 
46,315 
47,155 

7,397 

88,397 
101.104 

7.805 
76,925 
56.252 

9,043 

106.6.54 
74,106 

5,085 
83,214 
69.063 

8.554 

127.946 
44.510 

3,550 
91,367 
77,593 

8.083 

269,184 

286,526 

338.806 

346.676 

353,049 

Prcduction  of  Zinc  in  Canada,  1912 — 1914 


Ybab 

Zinc  Ore  Shipped 

MxTAiiiiic  Zinc  in 
Obe  Shipped 

Tons 

Spot  Value 

Pounds 

Final  Value 

1912 

6,415 

7,889 

10,893 

$215,149 
186.827 
262.563 

5.354,700 
7.069,800 
9,101.460 

$371,777 

1913 

399.302 

1914 

474,459 
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The  Canadian  imports  of  zinc  blocks,  pigs,  and  sheets  in  1914 
were  valued  at  $189,785,  and  spelter  at  $551,031- 


SouBCEs  OF  Primart  Lead  Smelted  or  Refined  in  the  United  States, 

1912-1914,  IN  Short  Tons 


SouRce  or  Obc 

Domtslic  ore: 

Alaska 

Arisooa 

ArkaoMM 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho   

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nevada     

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina       .... 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South  Dakota 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washini^ton 

Wisconsin 

Undistributed 

Zinc  residues 

Total  from  domestic  ores  . 
'Foreign  ore: 

Africa 

Canada     

Mexico 

South  America 

Other  foreign       .... 
Foreign  base  tmUion: 

Mexico 

Total  from  foreign  ore  and 
base  bullion      .... 

Grand  total  derived  from  all 
sources 


1912 


45 
3,891 


811 

37.039 

127,780 

513 


1.937 

91 

162.610 

2,617 

5.699 

2.511 
34 

2,500 
21 
12 
30 
60.664 
85 
53 

3.301 
120 

3.131 


415,395 

1,774 

29 

7,407 

2,332 

30 

76.805 


88,377 


503,772 


1913 


6 
4,901 


3.294 

42,840 

137,802 

619 


1.504 

16 

152,430 

3,256 

6.142 

1,821 

10 

3.214 

37 

7 

108 

71,069 

878 

9 

2.639 

63 

3,765 


436,430 

5,976 

16 

4,512 

2,617 

102 

37,359 


50.582 


487,012 


1914 


5,602 

52 

3,698 

41,198 

177,827 

427 

34 

1,043 

16 

194,275 

4.386 

5,996 

741 

3,916 

17 

2 

89 

88.976 

143 

2 

1,818 

99 

4,125 


534,482 

2,942 

2 

2,386 

1,821 

488 

21,689 


29.328 


563,810 


Production  op  Lead  in  Canada,  1912-1914 


Year 


1912 
1913 
1914 


»  Pounds 

Valub 

Lkad  Ores 
Shipped, 
Tons 

^  Lead 

Contents, 

Pounds 

SiLVKR 

Contents, 
Ounces 

35.763.476 
37,662,703 
36,337,766 

Sl.597,554 
1,754.705 
1.627,568 

59,814 
85,978 
70,207 

45.896.537 
53,807,570 
50,537,130 

2.366.294 
2.564.155 
2.501,820 

^  Difference  between  production  of  lead,  and    that  in  ore  shipped  due  in  part  to  ore 
accumulations  at  smelters. 


The  Canadian  imports  of  lead  in  all  shapes  in  1914  were  valued 
at  $928,532,  while  the  exports  of  pig  and  lead  in  ores  and  concen- 
trates had  a  total  value  of  $22,188. 
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The  World's  PRobucmoN  op  Spelter,  1912-1913,  in  Short  Tons 


1912 

1913 

Auatr&lia •• 

2,531 

21,609 

220,678 

79,543 

298,794 

63,086 

26,380 

8.959 

9.659 

338,806 

4.105 

AimfriA  And  TtAlv 

23.928 

Belffium       ......>««••■«• 

217,928 

France  and  flnain r     ^     - 

78,289 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

312,075 
65,197 

Holland 

26.811 

Norway       ...•■•••••>*•• 

10,237 

Poland 

8.389 

United  States 

346.676 

Total 

1.070.045 

1.093.635 

United  States  percentage  of  world's  production 

31.7 

31.7 

The  World's  Production  op  Lead,  1912-1913,  in  Short  Ton3 


Country 

Australia     .     '. 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Canada  . 

France    

Germany » 

Great  Britain 

Greece 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Russia 

Spain .     .     .     . 

Sweden  .     .  ^ 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Other  countries 

United  States  (domestic,  refined) 

Total 

United  States  percentage  of  world's  production 


1912 


118,387 
23,589 
56,438 
17,968 
34,282 

194,666 

32,187 

15.983 

23.699 

4.960 

132.276 
1.102 

205,799 

1,433 

13,779 

13,448 

392.517 


1,282.513 


30.6 


1913 


127,867 

26,565 

55.997 

18.849 

30.864 

199,627 

33.620 

20.282 

23.920 

3.968 

68.343 

1,102 

223.767 

1,653 

15,322 

6,834 

411,878 


1.270.458 


32.4 


RSFSREIfCBS  ON  LEAD  AND  ZINC 

These  references  refer  to  deposits  which  are  predominatingly  or  exclusively 
lead  and  zinc,  others  are  under  Silver-Lead  and  Gold-Silver. 

General.  1.  Allen  and  Crenshaw,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  XXXIV:  341,  1912. 
(Genetic  conditions  of  zinc,  cadmium,  mercury.)  2.  Ingalls,  Lead  and 
Zinc  in  the  United  States.  New  York,  1908.  (Historic.)  3.  Wang, 
Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  Bull.,  Sept.,  1915.  (Weathering.)  Arkansas: 
4.  Adams,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Prof.  Pap.  24,  1904.  5.  Branner,  Amer. 
Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  Trans.,  XXXI:  572,  1902.  Also  Ark.  Geol.  Surv., 
V,  1900.  Colorado:  6.  Argall,  G.  O.,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  LXXXIX: 
261,  1910.  (Recent  developments  at  Leadville.)  7.  Argall,  G.  O.,  Eng. 
and  Min.  Jour.,  Aug.  26,  1911.  (Ox'd  ores  Leadville.)  8.  Argall,  P., 
Min.  and  Sci.  Press,  July  11  and  25,  1914.  (Siderite  and  sulphides, 
Leadville.)  9.  Butler,  G.  M.,  Econ.  Geol.,  VIII:  1,  1913.  (New 
developments,  Leadville)  and  Ibid.,  VII:  315,  1912.  10.  Emmons, 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Mon.  XII,  1886.     (Leadville.)     10a.  Emmons  and 
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Larsen,  Ibid.,  Bull.  530:  42,  1913.     (Creede.)    11.  Emmons  and  Irving, 
Ibid,,  Bull.  320,  1907.     (Downtown  district,  LeadviUe.)     11a.  Irving 
and  Bancroft,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  478,  1911.     (Lake  City.)     12. 
Moore,  Econ.  Geol.,  VII:  590,  1912.     (Recent  developments,  LeadviUe.) 
13.  Ransome,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  22d  Ann.  Rept.,  II:  229,  1901.     (Rico 
Mts.)    Idaho:    14.  Lindgren,  U.  S.  Geol.  Souir.,  20th  Ann.  Rept.,  Ill: 
190,  1900.     (Wood  River  district.)     15.  Schrader,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv., 
20th  Ann.  Rept.,  Pt.  Ill:   187.    Illinois:    16.  Bain,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv., 
Bull.  246,  1906.     (N.  W.  lU.)     17.  Bain,  /Wrf.,  Bull.  225:    202,  1904- 
(111.)     18.  Cox,  lU.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  21,  1914.     (N.  W.  lU.)  and  Bull. 
16:  24,  1911.     19.  Cox,  Econ.  Geol.,  VI:  427  and  582,  1911.     (Origin 
Up.  Miss.  Val.  ores.)     Iowa:  20.  Bain,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  294, 1906. 
21.  Calvin  and  Bain,  la.  Geol.  Surv.,  X:  370,  1900.    22.  Leonard,  la. 
Geol.  Surv.,  VI:    10,  1897.    Kansas:    23.  Haworth  and  others,  Kas. 
Geol.  Surv.,  VIII,  1904.    Kentucky:  24.  Miller,  Ky.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull. 
2,  1905.     (Cent.  Ky.)     25.  Ulrich  and  Smith,  W.  S.  T.,  U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.,   Prof.    Pap.   36,    1905.    Massachusetts:    26.  Clapp   and   Ball, 
Econ.  Geol.,   IV:    239,   1909.     (Newbur^^ort.)     Missouri:    27.  Bain, 
Van  Hise  and  Adams,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  22d  Ann.  Rept.,  II:  23,  1901. 
28.  Ball  and  Smith,  Mo.  Bur.  Geol.  Min.,  2d  ser.,  I,  1903.     (Central 
Mo.)     29.  Buckley  and  Buehler,  Mo.  Bur.  Geol.  Min.,  2d  ser.,  IV,  1905. 
(Granby  area.)     30.  Buckley,  Mo.  Bur.  Geol.  Min.,  IX,  1908.     (S.  E. 
Mo.)     31.  Jenney,  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  Trans.  XXII:    171,  1894. 
(Genesis.)     32.  Siebenthal,  Econ.  Geol.,  I:    119,  1906.     (Joplin.)     33. 
Siebenthal,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.   606,  1916.     (Origin  Joplin  ores.) 
34.  Smith  and  Siebenthal,  U.  S.  Geol.  Atlas  Folio,  No.  148,  1907.     (Jop- 
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Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  285.     (Zinc.)    New  Jersey:   39.  Kemp,  N.  Y.  Acad. 
Sci.,  Trans.  XIII:  76,  1894.     40.  Spencer,  N.  J.  Geol.  Surv.,  Ann.  Rept.. 
1908:.  23,  1909.     41.  Wolff,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  213:    214,  1903, 
New  Mexico:    42.  Lindgren,  Graton  and  Gordon,  U.  S.  Geol*  Surv.. 
Prof.  Pap.  68,  1910.     (General.)     43.  Lindgren.  Ibid,,  Bull.  380,  1908, 
(Tres  Hermanas  district.)    New  York:    44.  Ihlseng,  Eng.  and  Min. 
Jour.,  LXXXV:    630,  1903.     (EUenville.)     45.  Newland,   Econ.   Geol., 
XI:     623,    1916.      (St.    I^wrence    Co.)     Oklahoma:     46.    Siebenthal, 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  340,  1907.    47.  Snider,  Okla.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull. 
9,    1912.    Pennsylvania:     48.  Clerc,    U.    S.    Geol.    Surv,,    Min.    Res., 
1882:    61.    49.  Hall,    Sec.    Pa.    Geol.    Surv.,    D3:    239.     Tennessee: 
60,  Keith,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  225:   208,  1904.     51.  Osgood,  Tenn. 
Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  2,  1910.     52.  Purdue,  Tenn.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  14, 
1912.     (N.  E.  Tenn.)     53.  Watson,  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  Trans. 
XXXVI:    681,   1906.     United  States:    54.  Ingalls,  Lead  and  Zinc  in 
the    United   States.     New    York,    1908.     (Historic.)     55.  U.   S.    Geol. 
Surv.,    Mineral   Resources,    published   annually.    Statistics   and   trade 
data.    Utah:  56.  Crane,  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs., Trans.  LI V:  342,1917. 
(Tintic.)    57.  Tower  and  Smith,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  19th  Ann.  Rept.,  Ill: 
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601, 1899.  (Tin tic.  District  as  a  whole  treated  under  Lead-Silver  ores.) 
58.  Zalinski,  £ng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  June  21, 1913.  (Tintic  ox'd  zinc  ores.) 
Virginia:  59.  Watson,  Va.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  1,  1905;  also  Min.  Res. 
Va.,  1907.  60.  Watson,  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  Trans.,  XXXVII; 
304,  1907.  (Metallurgy,  etc.)  Washington:  61.  Bancroft,  U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.,  Bull.  470,  1910.  (Metaline  district.)  Wisconsin:  62.  Chamber- 
lin,  Geol.  of  Wis.,  Pt.  IV,  1882.  63.  Grant,  Wis.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist. 
Surv.,  Bull.  14,  1906.  64.  Wright,  C.  A.,  Bur.  Mines,  Tech.  Pap.  95. 
(Mining  and  milling.)    Canada:   See  references  under  Silver-Lead  ores. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
SILVER-LEAD  ORES 

The  silver-lead  ores  form  a  large  class,  of  rather  wide  dis- 
tribution, and  while  the  two  metals  characterizing  the  group  are 
prominent,  there  may  also  be,  and  often  is,  present  a  variable 
quantity  of  other  metals  such  as  gold,  zinc,  and  copper.  Indeed, 
some  that  are  included  in  this  chapter  might  possibly  be  placed 
in  the  following  one.  The  silver  contents,  though  sometimes 
high,  are  not  necessarily  visible,  and  may  be  contained  within 
the  galena  as  Ag2S.^ 

The  ore  bodies  as  a  whole  present  a  variety  of  forms,  the 
ore  having  been  deposited  either  by  cavity  filling  or  replace- 
ment, or  both.  Most  of  the  important  occurrences  seem  to 
have  been  formed  at  intermediate  depths.  Oxidation  zones 
frequently  cap  the  ore  body,  and  downward  secondary  enrich- 
ment has  probably  occurred  in  some  cases. 

Silver-lead  ores  form  a  widely  distributed  class  in  the  Cor- 
dilleran  region  of  the  United  States  and  supply  most  of  the 
lead  mined  in  this  country.  Deposits  are  prominent  in  Colo- 
rado, Idaho,  and  Utah,  but  are  also  known  in  New  Mexico, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  Arizona,  California,  and  South 
Dakota. 

Canada  supplies  a  small  but  steady  production  from  British 
Columbia,  while  in  other  foreign  countries  districts  worth 
noting  for  either  commercial  or  historic  importance  are  Broken 
Hill,  New  South  Wales;  Clausthal  and  Freiberg,  Germany; 
Przibram,  Bohemia;  Sala,  Sweden;  Laurium,  Greece;  Mexico, 
etc. 

Deep-vein  Zone  Deposits 

United  States.  —  Silver-lead  mines  of  this  class  are  unim- 
portant in  the  United  States,  but  some  carrying  tourmaline 
occur  in  the  Boulder  batholith  (15)  of  Montana  (p.  593). 

»  Niasen,  A.  E.,  and  Hoyt,  S.  L.,  Econ.  Geol.,  X:  172,  1915. 
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Canada.  —  In  Canada  there  are  certainly  two  occurrences 
in  British  Columbia  that  should  be  mentioned.  One  of  these, 
the  Sullivan  mine  (30),  northwest  of  Cranbrook,  represents 
a  conformable  replacement  of  argillaceous  quartzites  by  galena, 
blende,  iron  sulphides,  and  jamesonite  (PbjjSbaSs),  with  garnet, 
diopside,  actinoUte,  and  biotite.  This  has  been  a  good  pro- 
ducer. 

The  other  deposit,  no  longer  worked,  is  the  St.  Eugene 
at  Moyie  (29),  which  is  a  replacement  in  a  fractured  quartzite, 
and  shows  somewhat  similar  mineral  composition  to  the  pre- 
ceding, u  /     /      ' 

Other  foreign  deposits.  —  The  best-known  example  perhaps  of  this 
group  is  the  Broken  Hill  Lode  in  western  New  South  Wales. ^ 

This  great  lode,  discovered  in  1883,  was  first  worked  for  silver,  then 
silver  lead,  and  in  recent  years,  also  zinc.  The  rocks  of  the  region  include: 
(l).Rr^Ca^brian  sediments,  chiefly  arkoaes  and  sandstones  near  the  lode, 
^  altered  to  gneisses  and  schists;  (2)  amphibolites  derived  from  eruptives; 
and  (3)  granite  gneisses  and  pegmatites.  Regional  metamorphism  was 
accompanied  by  shearing  along  the  line  of  the  lode,  and  later  ifajection  of 
pegmatite  along  the  ore  zone.  There  was  also  developed  in  the  country 
rock,  garnet,  gahnite  (ZnAljOi),  sillimanite,  and  rhodonite. 

The  ore  bodies,  which  are  associated  with  the  shear  zone,  often  form 
peculiar  saddle-shaped  masses.  A  gossan  rich  in  manganese  and  iron, 
passes  downwards  into  oxidized  ores  of  lead,  silver,  and  some  copper,  while 
below  this  is  a  coarse-grained  mixture  of  sphalerite  and  galena,  carrying 
silver,  and  intergrown  with  quartz,  garnet,  feldspar,  and  rhodonite.  Oxi- 
dation extends  to  depths  of  500  to  600  feet,  and  secondary  enrichment  is 
well  marked.  The  primary  ores  average  3  to  14  oz.  silver,  14  to  16  per 
cent  lead,  and  8  to  18  per  cent  zinc. 

The  theories  advanced  to  explain  these  saddle  deposits  include,  lateral 
secretion  (Pittman  and  Jacquet);  bedded  deposits  (Krusch,  Stelzner  and 
Bergeat);  epigenetic  origin  (Beck),  and  contact  metamorphism  (Vogt). 
Moore  <  suggests  replacement  in  the  hanging  wall  of  the  tabular  shear  zone, 
the  beds  being  replaced  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  saddle  form. 

In  this  same  group  may  also  be  mentioned  the  lead-silver-zinc  ores  of 
Sala,  Sweden,  which  occur  in  dolomitized  limestone.  One  series  of  steeply- 
dipping  ore  bodies  carries  silver  and  lead,  with  some  blende,  p)rrite,  arseno- 
pyrite,  and  stibnite;  the  other  series  of  lesser  dip  predominates  in  zinc. 
The  ore  minerals  are  intergrown  with  salite,  tremolite,  actinolite,  epidote, 
biotite,  and  a  little  tourmaline.  They  are  regarded  as  replacements,  but 
show  no  direct  connection  with  any  instrusive.* 

iVogt,  Krusch,  and  Beyschlag,  Ore  Deposits,  Translation,  I:  399,  1914. 
Jacquet,  Mem.  Geol.  Surv.,  N.  S.  W.,  No.  5  Geology,  1894;  Mawson,  Mem. 
Roy.  Soc.  S.  Austral.,  1912;  Austral.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  VI,  No.  2,  17,  1910. 

>  Moore,  Econ.  Geol.  XI:  327>  1916. 

»Vogt,  Krusch,  and  Beyschlag,  Lagerstatten,  II:  264,  1912;  also  Sjdgren, 
Intemat.  Geol.  Cong.,  Stockholm,  1910,  Guidebook,  No.  28. 
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Deposits  Fonned  at  Intermediate  Depths 

Qnited  States.  —  Most  of  the  occurrences  of  silver-lead  ores 
found  in  the  United  States  are  placed  in  this  group. 

Casur  d'Alene,  Idaho  (13).  —  The  Cocur  d^Alene  district, 
(which  is  really  made  up  of  several  local  mining  districts) 


Fig.  229.  —  Map  showing  location  of  CoDur  d'Alene,  Ido.,  district.     {After  Ran- 

aome,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Prof.  Pap.  62.) 

lies  in  Shoshone  County,  mostly  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Cceur  d'Alene  Mountains.  Wallace  is  the  principal  town, 
but  there  are  several  smaller  ones,  as  Wardner,  Mullan,  Burke, 
Mace,  Gem,  and  Murray. 

The  prevailing  rocks  here  are  a  thick  (10,000  feet),  apparently 
conformable  series  of  shales,  sandstones,  and  some  Umestones  of 
Algonkian  age,  which  on  the  west  are  faulted  down  against  granitic 
and  gneissic  rocks,  but  extend  some  distance  to  the  eastward. 

The  condensed  section  is  as  follows:  — 


Striped  Peak  shales  and  sandstones 

Wallace  sandstones,  shales  and  limestones     .     •     .     • 
St.  Regis  shales,  and  sandstones  ........ 

Revett  white  quartzite 

Burke  shales  and  sandstones ' 

Priehard  shales  and  sandstones 


Feet 

1,000 -f 

4,000 

1,000+ 

1,200 

2,000 

8,000 

17,200  4- 


Fio.2.  —  View  looking  Dor)h  over  the  Cieur  d'AIeno  Mountains  from  the  Steur- 
winder  tunoci  above  Wardner.  Shows  mature  disscetion  of  piat«au-lilce  uplilt. 
Town  ot  Waiduer  m  foreground.     {A/ler  Saruome,  U.  &  OtoL  Sun^  Prof.  Pap, 
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The  igneous  rocks  includes  some  small  intruave  stocks  of  mon- 
2onite,  and  a  few  dikes  of  diabase  and  lamprophyre-like  rocks, 
but  the  age  of  all  is  uncertain. 


□     E3     l~a     C3     [Z]     [3 


The  rocks  show  a  series  of  complex,  sometimes  overturned, 
folds  as  well  as  extensive  faults,  and  slaty  cleavage  has  been 
developed  in  ail  except  the  quartzite. 

The  largest  ore  bodies,  although  wonderfully  persistent,  are  likely 
to  become  poor  at  depths  ranging  from  1000  to  2000  feet.  Three 
types  of  ore  txidies  are  recognized,  and  of  these,  which  arc  described 
below,  the  first  is  the  most  important. 

1.  Lead-silver  deposits,  consisting  essentially  of  meta.somatic 
fissure  veins,  formed  in  greater  part  by  replacement  of  siliceoiis 
sedimentary  rocks,  along  zones  of  fissuring,  and  carrying  mwnly 
galena  and  siderite.  The  galena  may  first  replace  the  quartzite,  or 
sideritc  may  replace  quartzite  first  and  then  be  replaced  by  galena. 

Pyrite  and  sphalerite  are  always  present,  and  tctrabedrlte,  if 
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found,  indicates  high  edlver  values,  but  chalcopyrite  is  rare.    Oxi- 
dized ores  occur  above. 

The   lead-silver   veins,  which  lie  nuunly  in  that  portion  drained  b^ 

the  south  forks  of  the  C<Bur  d'Alene  River  and  its   tributaries,  occur 

mostly  in  the  Burke  formation,  while 

a  few  are  found  in  the  Revett,  Wal- 

Lice,  St.  Re^s,  wtd  Prich&rd. 

The  average  contents  of  ore  in  silver 

is  a  little  over  half  an  ounce  to  each 

per  cEnt  of  lead  per  ton.     In  1914  the 

Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  milling  ore 

assayed    10.35   per   cent   of   lead    and 

3.796  ounces  silver,  while  concentrates 

from  the  same  mine  averaged  62.91  per 

Fro.  B31, —  Section  otIpad-Hiiver  vein,     cent  lead  and  20.68  ounces  silver.     The 

Canir  d'AIenc,  Ido.     (1)  Country     tailings  assayed  2.675  per  cent  lead  and 

wok,    (2)  Sheared  rock.     (3)  Ga-     1.331   ounces   of   silver.     The    bulk   ot 

lenaand  sidcrit*.   (4)  Pisaurowith     the  ore  ranges  from  3   to  14  per  cent 

fine^rdaedBalcna.      (5)  BBrr^n.     j^^    ^j    g.S   to  6    ounces   silver    per 

«l.cified      country     rock.      (After  ^(    ^^    ^^   ^  ^^^    ^^^^^ 

Finlay  Amer.   Jnrf.   Mm.  Eagrt.,     .  .    i    .      m  „n 

XXXIII  >  ^  concentrated  to  50  or  60  per  cent 

The  rich  ores  and  concentrates  may  be  sent  to  Taeoma ;  San  Fnuicisco ; 
Sidida,  Colorado ;  Helena,  Montana;  etc. 

In  the  mines,  the  galena  is  shown  to  have  a  vertical  range  of  at  least 
2600  feet. 

2.  Ooldjepoaits.  including  bed  veins,  fissure  veins,  and  placers  formed 
in  at  least  two  periods. 

The  productive  gold-quartz  veins  occur  near  Miurray  and  are  bed 
veins,  following  stratification  planes  of  the  Priehard  formation.  They 
are  usually  a  foot  or  two  in  width  and  carry  quartz,  gold,  pj^t«.  galena, 
sphalerite,  and  chaJeopyrite,  with  occasional  bunches  of  scheelite.  The 
average  value  of  the  ore  probably  does  not  exceed  over  $7  per  ton. 

Sj^Copper  deposits,  consisting  either  of  impr^nations  along  certain 
quartzitic  beds  or  metasomatic  fissure  veins.  Only  the  former  type  is  of 
commercial  importance,  and  at  the  Snowstorm  mine  it  forms  an  im- 
pregnated zone  with  a  maximum  width  of  40  feet.  The  ore  is  chalcopyrite, 
bomitc,  chalcocile,  etc.,  and  the  greater  part  runs  3_lo  4  per  cent  copper, 
and  4.5  to  5,5  ounces  silver. 

Origin  of  lead-silver  ores.  —  It  is  believed  that  the  association  of 
the  ore  with  fissures  and  the  absence  of  irregular  deposits  indicate 
that  it  has  been  deposited  by  ascending  solutions,  moreover  the 
mineralogical  composition  of  the  ore  suggests  its  precipitation  from 
hot  solutions. 

These  solutions  are  thought  to  have  been  given  off  by  the  mon- 
zonite  in  vaporous  form,  producing  contact  mettunorphism  and 
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depositing  ores  rich  in  sphalerite  and  pyrrhotite  associated  with 
garnet  and  biotite,  found  in  some  parts  of  the  district. 

Farther  away  from  the  intrusive  the  lead-silver  ores  were  depos- 
ited. It  is  probable  that  the  solutions  entered  the  stratified  rocks 
carrying  ferrous  carlx)nate  and  lead  sulphide,  and  not  only  filled  the 
open  spaces  but  replaced  the  quartzite. 

The  first,  prospecting  occurred  in  this  district  about  1878,  and  subse- 
quent discoveries  in  1879  started  a  rush  to  this  region,  but  this  centered 
round  the  pkicers,  which  commanded  the  most  attention  even  up  to  1885 ; 
but  in  the  following  year  the  miners  awoke  to  an  appreciation  of  the  lead- 
silver  deposits,  and  the  building  of  a  railroad  into  the  district  in  1887  gave 
a  great  impetus  to  the  lode-mining  industry.  Since  then  the  Coeur  d'Alcne 
has  been  an  important  producer,  in  spite  of  severe  though  temporary  set- 
backs due  to  labor  troubles  in  1892  and  1899. 

Park  Citjij  Utah  (22),  which  is  located  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Wasatch  Range,  about  25  miles  southeast  of  Salt  Lake 
City  (Fig.  246),  has  made  Summit  County  famous  as  one  of 
the  important  mining  centers  of  this  country,  ^s.  there  are  here 
large  bodies  of  rich  silver-lead  ores  carrying  minor  values  of 
gold  and  copper.  The  success  of  this  camp,  therefore,  depends 
more  or  less  on  the  condition  of  the  silver  and  copper  industry. 

The  geological  section  involves  a  series  of  limestones,  quartz- 
ites,  and  shales,  of  Carboniferous  to  Triassic  age,  the  series 
being  folded  into  an  anticline,  which  has  been  intruded  by 
diorite  rocks  of  post-Cretaceous  age.  Numerous  fault  fractures 
cross  the  district.  The  ores,  which  in  the  oxidized  zone  are 
cerussite,  anglesite,  azurite,  malachite,  etc.,  and  in  the  sulphide 
zone  are  galena,  sphalerite,  tetrahedrite,  and  chalcop^^rite, 
occur  either  as  lodes  or  fissures,  or  as  bedded  deposits  in  lime- 
stones. The  latter,  which  supply  most  of  the  ore,  form  re- 
placements in  certain  strata  of  both  the  Upper  Carboniferous 
and  Permocarboniferous,  and  lie  Ix^tween  siliceous  members 
as  walls.  Both  types  of  ore  deposit  are  frequently  associated 
with  porphyry. 

The  fissures  carry  either  silver  or  lead  with  or  without  zinc, 
and  copper  or  gold  with  some  silver.  The  replacement  ores  of 
the  limestones  hold  silver  and  lead  chiefly.  The  contact  ores 
contain  copper  and  gold  with  or  without  silver,  and  form 
irregular  bodies  in  metamorphic  limestone  adjacent  to  the 
igneous  rock. 
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Flo.  232.  —  Map  of  Nevada,  showing  location  of  more  important  mining  districts. 

The  ordinary  crude  ore  carries  50  to  65  ounces  silver,  20  per  cent  lead, 
.04  to  .05  ounce  gold,  1.5  per  cent  copper,  10  to  18  per  cent  zinc.  Silver  is 
obtained  in  the  proportion  of  3  ounces  silver  to  each  per  cent  iron,  1  ounce 
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silver  to  each  per  cent  lead,  and  .5  ounce  silver  to  each  p<T  cent  line, 
Bonansas  are  known.  The  low-grade  ores  are  treated  at  the  concentrat- 
ing mill,  while,  the  jich  ores  are  shipped  to  the  aneltcr. 

Tintic  District,  Utah  {23  and  26).  —  This  district  lies  in  the 
Tintic  Mountains,  about  65  miles  southwest  of  Salt  Lake  City 
(Fig.  246).  The  rocks  of  the  district  include  over  12,000  feet 
of  Paleozoic  sediments,  folded  into  an  overturned  syncline, 
and  broken  by  faulting,  Assuring  and  sheeting.  Following  a 
period  of  erosion  there  was  a  period  of  igneous  activity  in  the 


Fid.  233. — Ge9logic  roap  of  Tintic  district,  Utah.     {AdajaeSfrom  Toteer  and  SmilA.) 

Tertiary,  yielding  rhyolites,  tuffs  and  breccias,  as  well  as  mon- 
zonitic  intrusions.  The  ore  deposits  include:  (1)  ^hin  iron- 
manganese  deposits  on  the  limestone-igneous  rock  contacts; 
(2)  veins  of  silver-lead  ores  in  monzonite,  mostly  abandoned; 
and  (3)  limestone  replacement  deposits.  .  The  last,  or  most 
important,  occur  in  four  parallel  zones,  the  lead-ailver  ores 
predominating  at  the  north  end  of  the  belts,  and  gold-copper 
ores  at  the  south  end,  while  zinc  is  found  in  both.  The  ores 
are  mainly  oxidized  ones,  weathering  having  reached  a  depth 
of  from  1500  to  2300  feet.  Crane  suggests  that  the  ore-bearing 
solutions  came  from  the  monzonite. 

The  Tintic  is  one  of  the  oldest  camps  in  th6  state,  the  ore 


—  Genenl  view  of  Rico,  Col.,  uid  Enterpriss  group  of  a 


-  View  of  a  portion  ol  Mercur,  Utah,  and  the  Mercur  mine. 
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having  been  discovered  in  1869,  and  it  was  at  first  shipped  as 
far  as  Baltimore  and  Wales.  Since  then  mills  have  been  erected 
at  the  mines.  The  chief  towns  are  Eureka,  Manmioth,  Rob- 
inson, Silver  City,  and  Diamond. 

The  same  type  of  ore  occurs  in  Big  and  Little  Cottonwood 
caftons  and  Bingham  Cafion  (Fig.  246),  the  latter  having  been 
worked  longer  than  those  of  the  Tintic  district.  The  camps 
lie  southeast  and  southwest  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  the  ores 
are  oxidized  silver-lead  ones,  parallel  to  the  bedding  of  Car- 
boniferous limestones  and  the  underlying  quartzite.  Galena 
and  pyrite  occur  in  the  lower  workings  below  water  level. 

San  Fra7\fi^{\rr  ^I'ffn'rfj    Utnh^  (23).  —  This  is  an  area  pro- 
ducing^ essentially  silver-lead  ores,  as  well  as  copper  and  zinc, 
and  lies  in  Beaver  County,  Utah.    There  is  a  sedimentary 
series  of  Paleozoic  limestones,  shales,  and  quartzites,  covered 
by  a  thick  flow  of  lava,  and  intruded  by  quartz  monzonite  and 
related  rocks.    The^re  deposits  consist  of:    (1)  Replacements 
Q.long  fissures  in  quartz  monzonite,  as  in  the  Cactus  ore  zone, 
referred  to  under  Copper;    (2)  replacements  in  limestone^  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  lead-silver  with  smaller  amounts  qf  gold  and 
copper,  and  also  some  contact  deposits;   (3)  replacement  fissure 
deposits  in  the  lava,  the  primary  ore  containing  chiefly  pyrite, 
galena,  and  sphalerite  in  a  gangue  of  quartz,  sericite  and  altered 
lava.    Interesting  replacements  of  one  sulphide  by  another  occur. 
Aspm,   Colorado  (11).  —  The  ores  are  oxidized  and  occur  in 
highly  folded  and  faulted  Carboniferous  limestone,  although  the 
section  involves  rocks  ranging  in  age  from  Archsean  to  Mesozoic. 
Two  quartz  porphyries,  one  at  the  base  of  the  Devonian,  the  other 
in  the  Carboniferous,  are  present,  but  bear  no  special  relation  to  the 
ore. 

At  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  the  rocks  were  folded  into  a  great 
anticline,  with  a  syncline  on  its  eastern  limit,  which  passed  into  a 
great  fault  along  Castle  Creek  west  of  the  mines.  Contemporaneous 
with  the  folding  there  were  also  produced  two  faults  parallel  to  the 
bedding  of  the  Carboniferous  dolomite,  while  at  the  same  time  much 
cross  faulting  occurred.  The  ore  is  found  chiefly  at  the  intersection 
of  these  two  sets  of  fault  planes,  and  Spurr  believes  that  the  ores 
were  deposited  by  magmatic  waters  ascending  vertically  along 
faults,  and  were  precipitated  by  a  reaction  between  the  solutions 
and  certain  wall  rocks,  chiefly  shale.    Mingling  of  solutions  at 
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the  iDtersection  of  fissures  also  played  an  important  rdle  in  the 
formation  of  the  ore.  This  stronger  deposition  of  the  ore  At  the 
intersection  of  fault  planes  was  thought  by  Weed  to  be  due  to 
eecondary  enrichment,  but  Spurr  finds  little  evidence  of  secondary 
sulphide  formation. 

On  account  of  the  intimate  association  of  the  dolomite,  quartz,  and 
barite  with  the  ore  their  origin  is  con^dered  as  similar. 

The  ores  are  peculiarly 
free  from  other  metals  except 
lead ,  and  the  rich  polybasite 
(A^bSi)  ores  of  Smuggler 
Mountain  do  not  contain 
even  this. 

The  mining  camp  of  Aspen 
started  in  1879,  but  its  de- 
velopment for  a  time  was 
much  retarded  by  lawsuits. 
The  richer  ore  bodies  were 
not  discovered  until  1884, 
and  then  by  underground 
exploration,  for  owing  to  the 
heavy  mantle  of  glacial  grav- 
els their  outcrops  were  hid- 
den. Since  also  the  ore 
carries  no  iron  or  manganese, 
as  do  the  Leadville  ores,  its 
outcrop  may  be  inconspic- 
uous. 


m — . 

Mi>AWAT€. 


The  railroads  did  not  reach 
the  camp  uadl  1887.  ao  that 
during  the  first  few  years  of  its 
history  the  ore  had  to  be  carried 
out  on  burros. 

In  both  Aspen  and  Sraufrgler 
.  Mountains  long  tunnels  have 
been  run  for  drainage  and  haul- 
ing purposes.  TheCowenhoven 
tunnel,  which  is  the  largest  of  these,  is  ov«r  8300  feet  long,  and  taps  a 
number  of  mines.  Aspen  was  one  of  the  first  mining  earops  in  the  West 
to  install  electrie  machinery  for  hoisting,  haulage,  etc.,  and  the  current 
was  cheaply  supplied  by  the  neighboring  water  power.  One  shaft  1000 
feet  deep  is  operated  electrically. 

At  the  present  day  the  larger  ore  bodies  are  worked  out,  but  the  oamp 
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is  still  an  active  producer.    From  1881  to  1895  it  produced  $63,653,989 
worth  of  silver. 


RicOy  Dolores  County ^  Colorado  (3,  9,  10).  —  In  this  region  the 
mountains,  which  are  the  remains  of  the  structural  dome  rising 
above  the  Dolores  plateau  lying  in  the  San  Juan  region,  contain  a 
series  of  sedimentary  beds  ranging  from  Algonkian  to  Jurassic  in  age, 
which  have  been  uplifted  partly 
by  the  intrusion  of  igneous  rocks, 
as  stocks,  sills,  and  dikes,  and 
partly  by  upthrows  due  to  fault- 
ing. 

The  ore  occurs  as  lodes,  re- 
placements in  limestones,  stocks, 
and  blankets,  the  last  consist- 
ing usually  .of  deposits  lying 
parallel  to  the  planes  of  bedding 
or  to  the  sheets  of  igneous  rock, 
and  known  locally  as  "  con- 
tacts," although  not  such  in  the 
true  sense. 

The  four  types  of  deposit  men- 
tioned may  paas  into  each  other. 
Most  of  the  ore  in  the  district 
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U.  S.  GeoL  Surv.,  22d  Ann.  Rept.) 


has,    however,    come    from    the    Fio.  235.  —  Diagrammatic  section  across 
blankets,   and  the  bulk  of  this  a  northeasterly  lode  at  Rico,  Col.,  show- 

has  been  found  in  the  Carbon- 
iferous,  especially  in  the  Her- 
mosa  formation,  a  striking  feature  of  the  deposits  being  their  limited 
vertical  range. 

The  ores  are  primarily  galena,  often  highly  argentiferous  and 
associated  with  rich  silver-bearing  minerals.  In  many  deposits 
the  more  or  less  complete  oxidation  of  the  silver  ores  has  resulted 
in  powdery  masses,  often  very  rich  in  silver.  Below  the  zone  of 
oxidation,  the  veins  have  not  been  successfully  worked. 

The  bulk  of  the  ores  can  be  roughly  divided  into  pyritic  ores,^ 
usually  low  grade,  and  silver-bearing  galena  ores,  sometimes  con- 
taining rich  silver  minerals.     Quartz  is  the  commonest  gangue  min- 
eral, but  the  beautiful  pink  rhodochrosite  is  also  conspicuoas. 

The  ore  deposition  is  believed  to  be  closely  associated  Miththe 
igneous  intrusions  of  the  district,  especially  with  the  later  ones. 
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Most  of  the  ore  produced  in  the  Rico  district  has  been  shipped 
crude  or  smelted  in  Rico  without  mechanical  concentration. 

Other  Occurrences. —  ArgentiferouB  lead  ores  aim)  occur  in  the  Ten  Mile 
district  (4),  in  Chaffee  County,  and  along  the  Eagle  River  (8),  both  in 
Colorado. 

The  Eureka  district  (17,  IS)  of  eaetem    Nevada  (Fig.  232),  diBcovered 
in  1868,  is  chiefly  of  historic  importance.    The  ores  are  oxidized  lead-dlvei 
ores,  carrying  some  gold.    They  occur 
in  Cambrian  limestone  which  is  much 
faulted  and  crushed,  and  is  part  of  a 
Paleozoic  eectiou  30,000  feet  thick. 

The  ore  is  associated  with  a  great 
fault,  and  is  oxidized  to  a  depth  of 
1000  feet.  There  are  two  mining  dis- 
tricta,  Proepect  Hill  and  Ruby  Hill. 
Near  the  mines  are  great  prophyiy 
masses  which  are  supposed  to  have 
afforded  the  ores.  Up  to  1S82  the 
output  was  not  far  from  S60,000,000 
of  precious  metals  and  225,000  tons  of 
lead,  but  the  production  now  is  insig- 
nificant. 

Montana     contains     several 

lead-silver  ore  localities.    Those 

of  Neihart  (16)  occur  as  veins 

in    gneiss    and    igneous    rocks. 

the  ores  being  galena,  silver  sul-    tzzi*-*""     "°'°~*^'^  '=^^°*' 

phides,  and  some  blende.      The  o-*-*-!"        i-«>  »-*■ 

veins  are  best    defined    in    the  Fio.  236,  — Vein  fiUing  a  fault  fiBsure, 

imeios    and   nrp   mnstlv  renlapp-       ""•"Prise  mine,  Rico.  Col.      {Afler 
gneiss,  and  are  mostly  replace       Ri^,^^^  j,^    j^_  jy,.„_  ^^,_ 

ment  deposits,  which  have  been      Tram,  xxvi.) 

subsequently      fractured      and 

secondarily  enriched.     Lead-silver  ores  also  occur  at  Glendale 

and    in   Jefferson   County.     Some   are   also   known   in   South 

Dakota,  and  at  I  ake  Valley,  New  Mexico  (20,  21), 

Canada.     British  Columbia. —  The  Slocan  (28)  district,  which 

lies  between  the  Kootenay  and  Arrow  Lakes  of  the  Selkirk 

province  of  southern  British  Columbia,  contains  a  number  of 

silver-lead  and  zinc  deposits.    The  country  rock  includes  a 

series  of  interbedded  argillaceous  quartzites,  limestones  and 

slates  of  the  Slocan  series  (Carboniferous?),  which  have  been 

invaded  by  the  granitic  rocks  of  the  Nelson  (Jurassic  ?)  bath- 

olith.    Folding,  faulting,  and  lithologic  similarity  of  the  sedi- 
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ments  have  interfered  with  an  accurate  determination  of  the 
structural  details.  There  is  also  an  extensive  system  of  quartz 
porphyry  and  lamprophyre  dikes  which  seem  to  antedate  the 
vein  fissures.  The  ores  occur  in  veins,  in  part  breccia  filled, 
whose  length  varies  from  a  few  hundred  to  over  4000  feet, 
and  a  thickness  of  from  a  few  inches  to  over  50  feet.  Ore 
shoots  of  varying  size  and  sometimes  following  cross-fractures 
are  common.  The  chief  ore  minerals  are  galena,  sphalerite 
and  freibergite,  as  well  as  ruby  silver,  native  silver,  and  argentite. 
Chalcopyrite  and  pjnite  are  common  but  unimportant.  Sid- 
erite,  calcite,  and  quartz  form  the  gangue.  Weathering  effects 
are  shallow,  and  the  ore  seems  to  be  primary,  derived  probably 
from  the  Nelson  batholith. 

The  tenor  of  the  ores  ranges  from  7  per  cent  Pb  and  20 
ounces  per  ton  Ag  to  50-75  per  cent  Pb  and  80-175  ounces 
per  ton  Ag.    A  little  gold  is  found  in  some. 

Other  foreign  deposits.  —  Przibram,  Bohemia,  is  a  classic  locality, 
yielding  argentiferous  lead  ores.^  The  steeply  dipping  veins  occur  in  gray- 
wackes  and  clay  slates,  which  have  been  folded,  faulted,  and  intruded  by 
a  diorite  stock.  There  are  also  a  number  of  diabase  dikes,  which  follow 
the  veins  more  or  less  closely.  The  veins,  some  of  which  have  been  fol- 
lowed to  a  depth  of  over  3500  feet,  show  a  variable  thickness,  some  being 
26  feet.  The  common  ore  minerals  are  galena  and  blende,  with  some 
pyrite  and  chalcopyrite,  in  a  gangue  chiefly  of  calcite,  siderite,  and  quartz. 
Silver  sulphides  are  found  especially  in  the  oxidized  zone.  Where  the  veins 
pass  from  the  graywacke  into  the  diorite,  they  may  lose  their  galena  and 
silver,  and  take  up  stibnite  (Plate  XLI,  Fig.  1).  The  origin  is  not  perfectly 
clear,  but  was  possibly  connected  with  the  associated  intrusives. 

The  Freiberg,  Saxony,  district,  now  practically  closed,  possesses  an 
historic  interest,  because  it  was  here  that  Werner  in  1791  developed  his 
theories  regarding  fissure  veins.  The  veins,  of  which  over  1100  are  known, 
occur  in  an  arch  of  biotite  gneiss,  and  are  separable  into  an  older  and  a 
younger  group.  The  former  contains  the  argentiferous  quartz,  pyritic  lead, 
and  argentiferous  ('* noble  ")  lead  formation.  The  latter,  the  barytic-lead 
formation." 

Clausthal,  Germany,'  is  also  well  known  on  account  of  its  series  of  veins 
carrying  argentiferous  galena,  blende,  and  subordinate  chalcopyrite,  pyrite, 
or  marcasite,  in  a  gangue  of  catcite-quartz  (Plate  XL),  or  barite-siderite. 
The  enclosing  formations  consists  of  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  day 
slates  and  graywackes.  The  ores  are  found  filling  fissures  or  breccia  zones, 
and  while  unassociated  with  igneous  rocks,  may  be  genetically  connected 
with  the  granite  of  the  Brocken  Mountains  of  the  Harz. 

^  Vogt,  Krusch,  und  Beyschlag,  Lagerst&tten,  II:  197, 1912. 
«/&ui.,  II:  163,  1912. 
»/Wa..  II:  177,  1912. 
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Lauriunij  Greece^^  is  another  locality  deserving  mention,  its  replace^ 
ment  deposits  of  oces  carrying  argentiferous  galena  and  sphalerite  in  crys^ 
talline  limestone.  In  Burma,  the  Bawdwin  mines  are  looked  upon  by  some 
as  a  coming  great  producer.  They  represent  replacements  of  ancient  vol- 
canic rocks.' 

Among  the  Mexican  silver-lead  deposits  those  of  the  Sierra  Mojada* 
forming  replacement  deposits  in  Cretaceous  limestone  and  MmiUr  ones 
of  the  Santa  Eulalia  district  <  are  of  importance. 

Deposits  Formed  at  Shallow  Depths 

United  States.  —  In  the  Creede  district  of  Colorado  (5), 
lead-silver  zinc  veins  occur  in  rhyolite,  and  rhyolite  breccias, 
the  ore  carrying  sphalerite,  galena,  pyrite,  etc.,  in  a  gangue 
of  manganiferous  quartz,  barite,  chlorite,  and  adularia. 

At  Lake  City,  Colo.  (6),  the  ores  fill  fissures  in  Tertiary 
flows  and  tuffs  of  the  Silverton  volcanic  series.  The  primary 
minerals  at  lower  levels  are  chiefly  quartz,  galena,  blende,  and 
pyrite,  while  at  shallower  depths  there  are  also  tetrahedrite, 
rhodochrosite)  barite,  and  jasperoid.  Secondary  minerals  are 
chiefly  pyrargyrite  and  galena,  as  well  as  some  chalcocite  and 
possibly  proustite.  Native  gold  occurs  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  sulphide  enrichment  zone.  The  mineralizing  solutions  came 
probably  from  a  quartz-monzonite  intrusion. 

• 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

GOLD  AND  SILVER 

Gnw  md  wlvnr  arc  obtained  from  a  variety  of  orc«,  in  aome  of 
whi(;h  thn  Kold  prtHtominatcw,  in  othora  silver^  while  in  still  a  third 
ciawi  tho«e  two  mntalrt  may  Im!  mixed  with  the  baser _mctal8j  leadj 
eot)per,  K\n(%  and  iron.  Few  gold  ores  are  absolutely  free  from  silver, 
and  virv  vvrHa^  so  that  a  m»parate  treatment  of  the  two  is  more  or  less 
difli(nilt;  however,  some  lead-silver  ores,  although  they  may  carry 
some  gold,  are  sufficiently  prominent  to  be  discussed  as  a  separate 
type,  and  have  Iwen  referred  to  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

Ore  Mineral!  of  Gold.  —  Gold  occurs  in  nature  chiefly  as  native 
gold,  mechanically  mixed  with  pyrite,  or  as  tc^lluride  such  as  calay- 
erite  (AuTea;  Au,  30.5  per  cent;  Ag,  3.1  per  cent;  Te,  57.4  per 
cent).* 

(]old  is  also  found  at  times  in  chalcopyrite,  arsenopyritc,  and 
stibnite,  l)Ut  not  as  a  rule  in  such  large  amounts  as  may  be  shown  by 
pyrite.    Hphalerite  and  pyrrhotite  sometimes  carry  it. 

The  gold-bearing  sulphides^  as  well  as  the  telluridcs^  arc  of. 

i)rimary  character,  although  auriferous  chalcopyrito  might  be 
ormed  by  secondary  enrichment. 

Native  gold  may  occur  in  the  primary,  secondflJX  enrichment, 
or  oxidised  loncs.  The  tellurides,  which  arc  usually  associated 
with  pyrite,  are  widely  distributed,  though  not  so  abundant, 
but  not  always  recognised;  indeed  by  some  they  are  mistaken 
for  sulphides. 

Ore  Mineral!  of  Silver.  —  The  minerals  which  may  serve  as 
ores  of  silver,  together  with  th^  percentage  of  silver  they  con- 
tain, are  shown  in  the  table  on  the  following  page. 

Galena,  sphalerit/C,  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  and  chalcocite  may  all 
bo  rtiurTrtMiuetrny  ah»  "at^gentiferous,  but  in  most  ore  deposits 
the  silver  usually  favors  the  first  naiued. 

Of  the  ore  minerals  al)ove  mentioned,  the  most  common  primary 
ones  are  argentiferous  galena,  sphalerite",  and  pyrite,  while  native 
silver  and  the  sulphides  and  arsenides  are  less  common. 

'  Other  toUuridcM  arp  Bylvanito  and  krcnnerite. 
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MtMERAIi  1 

COMPOBITION 

Ag 

;  Native  silver 

>  Argentite^  silver  glance      .     . 
/  Pyrargynte,  ruby  silver     .     . 

•  Proustite,  light  ruby  silver 

•  Stephanite,  brittle  silver,  black 

silver 

Polybasite  ....... 

Cerargyrite,  horn  silver     .     . 

Bromyrite 

Fimbolite 

lodyrite 

Tetrahedrite  (Freibergite).     . 

Ag 
AfeS 

3A&S,  SbsSs 
3AgsS,  AssSs 

5Ag,S,  SbtSs 

AgsSbSc 

AgCl 

AgBr 

Ag(ClBr) 

Agl 

4(Cu»Ag2FeZn)S,  Sb,?, 

100. 
87.1 
59.9 
65.5 

68.5 

75.6 

75.3 

57.4 

64.5 

46.0 

Variable; 

usually  present; 

may  be  high. 

In  the  oxidized  zone,  silver  chloride  is  the  most  abundant, 
and  native  silver  less  so,  while  the  iodides  and  bromides  are 
quite  rare  and  formed  only  under  certain  conditions. 

The  secondary  enrichment  ores  include  native  silver,  argentite, 
stephanite,  tetrahedrite,  pyrargyrite,  and  proustite. 

Mode  of  Occurrence.  —  Most  of  the  gold  and  silver  mined  in 
the  United  States  is  obtained  fr^m  fissure  veins^  or  closely  related 
deposits  of  irregular  shape  (ll3),  iji_which_the_gQld_jiid  silxpr 
ores  hflvp.  hftpn  dftpftftif^d  from  sojnf.iAn^  Pifiior  ^n  figfiurp^  or  nihfit 
cavitieSj  or  by  replacement.  Considerable  gold  and  a  little 
silver  are  obtained  from  gravel  deposits,  and  some  true  contact- 
metamorphic  deposits  are  known.  Gold  has  been  found  to  occur 
in  rare  instances  as  an  original  constituent  of  igneous  rocks 
(l,  15,  18)  and  also  metamorphic  ones  (l9),  but  there  are  no 
known  deposits  of  commercial  value  belonging  to  this  type. 

The  gold-  and  silver-bearing  fissure  veins  include  two  prom- 
inent types  (113),  viz.:  (1)  the  quartf7=  v^ina,  su\i\  (2)  the  propy^ 
litic  type^  in  whirh  ih^  mf^tpy^npiti^  altiPrnti/>^  ^f  thp  wall  rock 
is  often  propylitic..  In  the  quartz-vein  type  silver  is  present 
usually  in  but  small  quantities,  while  in  the  propylitic  type  the 
silver  often  is  an  important  constituent.  Veins  of  intermediate 
character  may  also  occur. 

While  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  gold  and  silver  is  quite  vari- 
able, the  character  of  the  wall  rock  is  equally  so,  gold  and 
silver  ores  being  found  in  either  sedimentary  or  igneous  rocks, 
and  along  the  contact  between  the  two,  showing  that  the  kind 
of  rock  exerts  little  influence,  except  perhaps  where  replace- 

^  Other  less  common  ones  are  polyargjrrite,  pearcite,  miargyrite,  etc. 
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ment  has  been  active.  On  the  other  hand  the  influence  of  locality 
is  much  stronger,  for  it  has  been  found  that  many  gold-  and 
silver-bearing  deposits  are  closely  associated  with  masses  of 
igneous  rock,  the  most  common  of  these  being  diorite,  monzonite, 
quartz-monzonite,  granodiorite,  while  true  granites  are  rare  as 
associates.  A  second  large  class  of  vein  systems  shows  a  close 
association  with  lavas  of  recent  age,  and  the  telluride  ores  rather 
•favor  these  (s). 

Weatheiing  and  Secondary  Enrichment.  —  The  superficial  al- 
teration of  gold  ores  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  deposits 
containing  ores  of  the  other  metals.  In  quartz  veins  with  aurif- 
erous pyrite,  the  change  of  the  latter  to  limonite  leaves  a  rusty 
quartz  with  nuggets  or  threads  of  free  gold,  and  leaching  may 
remove  most  of  the  iron. 

The  conditions  under  which  gold  is  removed  by  the  influence 
of  manganese  are  discussed  on  p.  480. 

Telluride  ores  weather  in  a  somewhat  characteristic  manner. 


the  product  being  free  gold.  This  may  be  of  earthy  appearance 
and  iaint  brownish  color,  or  consists  of  aggregates  of  extremely 
small  crystals  of  gold  which  form  a  spongy  mass,  or  a  thin  film 
on  the  surface  of  the  rock. 

Silver  sulphides  are  changed  to  chlorides,  and  native  silver 
may  also  be  formed.  In  the  weathered  portion  of  some  silver- 
bearing  deposits,  silver  bromides  and  iodides  are  also  found. 

Penrose  has  suggested  ^  that  such  ore  bodies  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  saline  deposits,  where  haloid  compounds  were  dis- 
solved by  the  soil  waters  that  penetrate  the  ores.  Keyes,  how- 
ever, believes  that  the  prevailing  source  of  saline  materials  is 
the  wind-blown  dust  produced  by  disintegrative  processes  so 
predominant  in  arid  regions  (9). 

Dowiyyard  secondary  enrichment  has  evidently  occurred  in 
a  number  of  silver  and  silver-gold  deposits.  According  to 
W.  H.  Emmons  (7),  all  deposits  in  which  gold  appears  to  have 
migrated  include  manganiferous  ores.  In  deposits  carrying  both 
metals,  especially  where  chlorides  form,  secondary  silver  min- 
erals are  likely  to  be  precipitated  as  bonanzas  near  the  surface, 
while  gold  is  carried  deeper,  but  if  chlorides  are  not  formed  in 
manganiferous  deposits,  silver  may  be  carried  deeper  than  gold. 
Abundant  pyrrhotite  is  said  to  rapidly  halt  the  downward  mi- 
gration of  both  gold  and  silver.    In  copper  deposits  where  silver 

iJour.  Geol.  II:  1894. 
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and  gold  migrate  downward,  these  are  deposited  chiefly  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  secondary  sulphide  zone.  Many  deposits 
of  rich  silver  ore  and  some  of  rich  gold  ore  terminate  down- 
ward in  low-grade  sphalerite  ores. 

Geological   Distribution.  —  Gold  and    silver    ores  have   been 
deposited  at  a  number  of  different  periods  in  the  geological 
history  of  the  continent,  notably^  in  the  pre-Cambrian,  Cam- 
_brianj  Cretaceous,  and  Tertiary  ages. 

Some  of  the  Appalachian  veins  are  probably  early  Paleozoic, 
and  those  of  Nova  Scotia  are  post-Cambrian.  Silver  ores  show 
much  the  same  geological  range. 

The  geological  distribution  is  referred  to  in  more  detail  under 
Metallogenetic  Epochs  in  Chapter  XIV. 

Classification.  —  A  classification  of  gold  and  silver  ores  is  in 
any  event  attended  with  more  or  less  difficulty.  Divisions 
based  on  geological  and  structural  characters  would  for  many 
purposes  be  more  satisfactory,  while  for  commercial  or  metal- 
lurgical work  a  grouping  according  to  metallic  contents  is  per* 
haps  more  desirable. 

The  following  classification  according  to  the  associations  of 
the  ores  is  sometimes  used  in  the  United  States. 

1.  Placers  or  Grdvel  DeposiU.^ —  These  serve  chiefly  as  a  source 
of  native  gold,  but  may,  and  often  do,  contain  a  little  silver, 
mucA  of  which  is  never  separated  from  the  ore  in  which  it  occrrs. 
These  gravels  are  derived  chiefly  from  quartz  veins  of  Mesozoic 
age  in  the  Pacific  coast  region,  and  to  a  less  extent  from  pre- 
Cambrian  veins  of  the  Appalachian  region  and  Black  Hills 
of  South  Dakota.  Some  are  also  derived  from  veins  in  Tertiary 
lavas,  but  these  usually  contain  the  metals  in  such  a  finely 
divided  condition,  or  in  such  combination,  that  they  do  not  readily 
accumulate  in  stream  channels.  ^ 

Large  quantities  of  placer  gold  are  obtained  from  Alaska 
and  California. 

Taking  all  sources,  we  see  that  placer  gold  is  obtained  by  dredging, 
drift-mining,^  hydraulicking,  and  sluicing,  as  well  as  in  small  amounts  from 
dry  placers  in  the  southwest  and  beach  gravels  of  California  and  Oregon. 

Dredging,  which  was  started  in  New  Zealand  about  1882,  and  first 
profitably  tried  in  the  Bannock  district  of  Montana  in  1893,  is  now  of  great 
importance,  the  modem  bucket  elevator  dredge  (often  electrically  driven) 

*  Id  decreasing  quantity  from  frozen  ground  in  Alaska,  but  still  in  considerable 
amounts  frrni  buried  channels  in  California. 
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being  capable  of  excavating  as  much  as  10,000  cubic  yards  daily,  and  the 
buckets  each  having  a  capacity  of  16  cubic  feet.  The  total  value, of  gold 
in  /nillions  of  dollars  produced  in  this  manner  by  several  states  up  to  date 
is:  Montana,  6i;  Idaho,  3;  Colorado,  2i;  Alaska,  10;  Califomia,  over  7L 

2.  Dry  or  Siliceous  Ores^ —  These  include;  (a)  The  gold  and 
silver^ores  proper;  (6)  fluxing  ores  carrying  considerable  quan- 
tities of  iron  and  manganese  oxides  with  small  gold  and  silver 
contents;  and  •  (c)  precious-metal  bearing  ores  with  copper, 
lead  and  zinc  in  small  amounts.  Colorado,  Califomia,  Nevada, 
South  Dakota,  and  Alaska  have  been  the  largest  gold  producers 
of  this  type. 

The  siliceous  gold  ores  are  in  part  free  milling  (amalgamating)  as  Alaska, 
Califomia,  and  Oregon;  in  part  both  amalgamating  and  concentrating; 
in  part  simply  concentrating,  as  parts  of  Colorado  and  Arizona;  in  increasing 
part  aU-sliming  and  cyaniding;  and  in  part  smelting. 

A  great  deal  of  the  silver  from  the  gold-silver  siliceous  ores  is  obtained 
with  the  gold  by  amalgamation  and  cyanidation,  the  silver  being  recovered 
by  refining  the  mill  bullion.  The  remainder  is  obtained  by  smelting  rich 
ores  and  refining  copper  or  lead  bullion  produced. 

Nevada  yields  now  over  one-half  the  silver  production,  but 
much  also  comes  from  Colorado. 

The  siliceous  ores  are  of  varying  age.  Those  of  Califomia, 
Oregon,  and  Alaska  are  Mesozoic  and  associated  chiefly  with 
quartz — monzonite,  granodiorite,  and  diorite.  Another  great 
class  of  post-Miocene  age,  found  chiefly  in  Colorttdo,  Nevada, 
and  Montana,  is  associated  with  Tertiary  lavas  and  charac- 
terized by  Bonanzas.  The  most  productive  ones  carry  fluorite 
and  normally  also  tellurides.  In  some,  gold  may  predominate; 
in  others,  silver.  A  third  class,  of  pre-Cambrian  age,  is  found 
in  the  Atlantic  states,  Wyoming,  and  South  Dakota,  the  last 
mentioned  including  the  famous  Homestakc  mine. 

S.  Copper  oreSf  usually  with  over  2J  per  cent  copper,  but 
with  less  in  the  case  of  the  western  disseminated  ores  and  those 
of  Lake  Superior. 

The  largest  gold  producers  are  those  of  Utah,  Arizona,  Nevada, 
and  Montana.  The  silver  production  comes  from  the  elec- 
trolytic refining  of  Michigan  copper,  and  blister  copper  pro- 
duced by  smelting.  The  great  disseminated  deposits  of  Utah, 
Arizona,  Nevada,  and  New  Mexico  are  yielding  increasing  quan- 
tities, while  the  vein  deposits  of  Butte,  Mont.,  are  also  im- 
portant. 
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The  gold-  and  silver-bearing  copper  ores  exhibit  great  dif- 
ferences in  form  and  age;  neither  do  all  the  occurrences  yield 
much  gold  or  silver,  and,  moreover,  they  are  of  more  importance 
as  gold  producers,  silver  being  less  often  associated  with  the 
copper. 

4.  Gold"  and  SiUyer-bearing  lead  oreSf  containing  4J  per  cent 
or  naore  of  lead.  The  gold  is  obtained  chiefly  from  Utah  and 
Colorado.  The  silver  comes  mainly  from  the  lead-silver  ores 
of  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho,  Utah  (chiefly  Park  City  and  Tintic), 
Colorado  (Leadville  and  Aspen).  Most  of  the  output  is  obtained 
by  the  dc-silverization  of  lead  bullion. 

5.  Copper-lead  or  CopperrUgdrziriC-fh'es.  —  These  are  unim- 
portant as  compared  with  the  others.  The  gold  supply  is  small, 
and  the  main  silver  supply  is  from  Colorado  and  Nevada. 

6.  Zinc  oreSf  containing  at  least  26  per  cent  zinc.  These 
yicIdHittle  gold,  and  the  silver  which  is  obtained  mainly  as  a 
by-product  from  the  smelting  of  zinc  concentrates  is  obtained 
chiefly  from  Nevada,  Montana,  and  Arizona. 

Extraction.  —  Since  gold  and  silver  ores  vary  so  in  their  mineralogical 
associations  and  richness,  the  metallurgical  processes  involved  in  their  ex- 
traction are  varied  and  often  complex. 

Those  ores  whose  precious  metal  contents  can  be  readily  extracted  after 
crushing,  by  amalgamation  with  quicksilver,  are  termed  free-mUling  ores. 
This  includes  the  ores  which  carry  native  gold  or  silver,  and  often  repre- 
sent the  oxidized  portions  of  ore  bodies.  Others  containing  the  gold  as 
telluiide  or  containing  sulphides  of  the  metals,  are  known  as  refradory  ores 
and  require  more  complex  treatment.  These,  after  mining,  are  sent  direct 
to  the  smelter  if  sufficiently  rich,  but  if  not  they  are  oiten  crushed  and 
mechanically  concentrated.  The  smelting  procesis  is  also  used  tor  mixed 
ores,  the  latter  being  often  smelted  primarily  for  their  lead  or  copper  con- 
tents, from  which  the  gold  or  silver  is  then  separated.  While  in  some  cases 
there  are  smelters  at  the  mines,  still  there  is  a  growing  tendency  towards 
the  centralization  of  the  industry,  and  large  smelters  are  now  located  at 
Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  etc.,  which  draw  their  ore  supply  from  many  mining 
districts. 

Low-grade  ores  may  first  be  roasted,  and  the  gold  then  extracted  by 
leaching  with  cyanide  or  chlorine  solutions.  The  introduction  of  the  cyanide 
and  chlorination  processes,  which  are  applied  chiefly  to  gold  ores,  has  pei^ 
mitted  the  working  of  many  deposits  formerly  looked  upon  as  worthless, 
and  in  some  regions  even  the  mine  dumps  are  now  being  worked  over  for 
their  gold  contents.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1914  $28,629,147  worth  of  gold 
bullion  was  recoverd  by  cy 8 nidation.  The  chief  fields  are  in  the  Cripple 
Creek  region  qf  Colorado;  the  De  Lamar  district,  Idaho;  Marysville, 
Montana;  Bodie,  California;  and  in  Arizona. 
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The  meet  imporl&nt  gold-millinK  centers  of  the  United  States  are  the 
Mother  I^de  d^tnct  of  C&lilomia;  the  Black  Hills,  South  Dakota,  and 
Douglas  Island,  Alaska. 

The  value  of  ore  and  bullion  is  determined  from  a  sample  assay,  and  the 
Bmelter,  in  paying  the  miner  for  his  ore,  allows  for  gold  in  excess  of  SI  per 
ton  of  ore  at  the  coining  rate  of  $20.67  per  ounce,  and  for  silver  at  New 
York  market  price,  deducting  6  per  cent  in  each  case  for  smelter  loeees. 
Lead  and  copper  are  paid  for  in  the  same  manner,  aa  are  also  iron  and  man- 
ganese, if  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  present.  No  allowance  is,  however, 
made  for  zinc,  and,  in  fact,  a  deduction  ia  mode  if  it  exceeds  a  certain  per 
cent. 

Distribution  of  Gold  and  Silver  Ores  in  the  TTnited  States 
(Fig.  237).  —  Gold  ores  are  widely  distributed  in  the  Cordil- 
leran  and  Appalachian  regions,  while  the  silver  ores  are  found 


chiefly  between  the  Great  Plains  and  Pacific  coast  ranges,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Colorado  plateau  region.  This  occurrence  in  two 
widely  separated  areas  ia  brought  out  in  an  interesting  manner 
in  Fig.  237. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  United  States  production  of  gold 
conies  irom  tJiree  states —  California,  Colorado,  and  Nevada. 
In  these,  however,  the  ores  vary  widely  in  theTr  liuneralogical 
associations,  the  gold  occurring  mostly  in  combination  with 
silver,  lead,  copper,  and  zinc  ores,  but  also  at  times  free,  or,  in 
the  most  productive  district,  as  a  telluride. 
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The  Pacific  belt,  excluding  Alaska,  supplies  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  total  amount  of  gold  produced,  the  famous  Mother 
Lode  region,  mentioned  later,  being  the  most  important  producer. 
Alaska  yields  about  17  par  cent,  and  the  Basin  Range  province 
nearly  22  per  cent,  collected  from  widely  separated  deposits  in 
Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  and  in  which  the 
gold  IB  associated  with  copper,  silver,  or  lead. 

About  49  per  cent  of  the  silver  obtained  in  the  United  States 
comes  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  Idaho  alone  yielding 
nearly  one-fifth,  while  Montana  supplies  a  Uttle  less.  The  Basin 
Range  province  furnishes  something  under  two-fifths,  nearly 
one-half  of  this  coming  from  Utah,  especially  from  the  Park 
City  mines  near  Salt  Lake  City^  (ll4). 

The  gold  and  silver  occurrences  of  the  United  States  can  be 
grouped  imder  three  regions  as  follows: 

1.  CordiUeran  Region.  —  This  includes  several  types  geolog- 
icaTly  an^nged  as  follows:  (a)  belt  of  Pacific  coast  Cretaceous 
gold  quartz  ores,  characterized  by  ores  with  free  gold,  and 
auriferous  sulphides,  extending  along  the  Pacific  coast  from  Lower 
California  up  to  the  British  Columbia  boundary.  The  deposits 
belonging  to  this  are  especially  important  in  California,  but 
farther  north,  in  Oregon  and  Idaho,  the  veins  in  many  cases 
have  been  covered  up  by  the  lava  flows  of  the  Cascade  Range, 
and  those  known  in  that  region  differ  somewhat  from  the  Cali- 
fornia deposits  in  containing  many  mixed  silver-gold  ores  and 
also  veins  carrying  aiu^iferous  sulphides  without  free  gold.  The 
ores  of  this  belt  are  all  of  undoubted  Mesozoic  age,  and  are 
accompanied  by  many  extensive  placer  deposits,  which  have 
l)een  derived  by  the  weathering  down  of  the  upper  parts  of 
the  quartz  veins,  the  portions  now  remaining  in  the  ground 
representing  probably  but  the  stumps  of  originally  extensive 
fissure  veins  (113). 

Among  the  deposits  of  this  belt  two  groups  stand  out  in  some 
prominence,  namely,  those  of  the  so-called  Mother  Lode  dis- 
trict and  of  Nevada  County. 

b.  Late  Cretaceous  or  Early  Tertiary  deposits,  occupying  a 
broad  zone  in  the  central  and  eastern  part  of  the  CordiUeran 
region,  and  yielding  gold  ores  of  varying  character.  While 
they  dififer  in  age  and  characters  from  the  Pacific   coast  ores, 

^  These  estimates  are,  of  course,  only  approximate. 
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and  those  of  the  belt  next  to  be  mentioned,  nevertheless  they 
are  not  absolutely  separated  from  them  gec^raphically. 

The  Mercur,  Utah  (Fig.  246),  and  Leadville,  Colorado  (Fig. 


Fia.  23S.  —  Map  of  CaliromiB,  shonini  location  of  more  important  miniDB  districts 

249),  deposits,  the  latter  referred  to  under  lead  and  ginc,  are 
included  under  this  type. 
The  northward  continuation  of  this  belt  of  gold-Uftring  veins 
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in  Idaho  and  Montana  presents  somewhat  different  types  of 
deposits,  for  there  the  veins  are  causally  connected  with  great 
batholiths  of  Mesozoic  granite;  and  while  the  veins  resemble 
those  of  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  quartz  filling  and  free  gold  con- 
tents, they  differ  from  the  latter  in  containing  more  silver,  and 
often  large  quantities  of  sulphides  with  little  free  gold.  In 
fact,  in  their  geologic  relations  they  are  intermediate  between 
the  quartz  vein  and  propylitic  type.  Of  special  prominence  are 
those  of  Marysville,  Montana  (so),  and  Idaho  Basin,  Florence, 
etc.,  in  Idaho.  This  difference  is  more  marked  in  the  Montana 
occurrences,  in  which  the  gold  becomes  subordinate  and  is  ob- 
tained as  a  by-product  in  silver  mining. 

(c)  Eastern  belt  of  Tertiary  gold-silver  veins,  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  preceding  class  and  characteristic  of  regions 
of  intense  volcanic  activity.  The  veins  cut  across  andesite 
flows,  or  more  rarely  rhyolite  and  basalt.  They  may  be  entirely 
within  the  volcanic  rocks,  or  the  fissures  may  continue  down- 
ward into  the  underl3dng  rocks,  which  have  been  covered  by 
the  extrusive  masses.  Many  of  these  Tertiary  deposits  belong 
to  the  propylitic  class,  showing  characteristic  alterations  of  the 
wall  rock.  The  ores  are  commonly  quartzose,  and  though 
either  gold  or  silver  may  predominate,  the  quantities  of  the 
two  metals  are- apt  to  be  equal.  Bonanzas  are  of  common  occur- 
rence, and  on  this  accoimt  the  mines  may  be  very  rich  but  short- 
lived; still,  the  workable  ore  in  many  extends  to  great  depths; 
but  is  less  rich  than  nearer  the  surface.  Extensive  and  rich 
placers  are  rarely  found  in  the  Tertiary  belt  of  veins,  for  the 
reason  that  the  fine  distribution  of  the  gold  is  not  favorable 
to  its  concentration  and  retention  in  stream  channels.  Deposits 
of  this  type  are  worked  in  a  number  of  states,  including  Colo- 
rado, Nevada,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Idaho.  Colorado 
leads  in  the  production  of  gold  ores,  for  in  no  state  are  the 
Tertiary  deposits  of  the  propylitic  type  developed  on  such  a 

scale. 

2.  Black  Hills  Region^  .the  ores  which  are  found  chiefly  in 
the^northem  Black  Hills,  including:  (a)  Auriferous  schists  in 
pre-Cambrian  rocks;  (6)  Cambrian  conglomerates;  (c)  refrac- 
tory siliceous  ores;  (d)  high-grade  siliceous  ores;  and  (e)  placers. 
Of  these,  the  first  and  third  are  the  most  important. 

The  surface  placers,  being  the  most  easily  discovered,  were 
developed  first,  followed  by  the  conglomerates  at  the  base  of 
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the  Cambrian.^  These  are  found  near  lead,  occupying  depres- 
sions in  the  old  schist  surface,  and  the  material  is  thought  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  reef  formed  by  the  Homestake 
ledge  in  the  Cambrian  sea.  These  deposits  are  of  interest  as 
being  probably  the  oldest  gold  placers  known  in  the  United 
States.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  matrix  of  the  gold-bearing 
portion  of  the  conglomerate  is  pyrite  rather  than  quartz,  and 
the  occurrence  of  the  gold  along  fractures  stained  by  iron,  has 
led  some  to  believe  that  the  gold  has  been  precipitated  chem- 
ically by  the  action  of  iron  sulphide  and  is  not  a  detrital  product. 

3.  Eastern  Crystalline  Belt_(lH),  —  Gold,  with  some  silver, 
has  been  found  in  the  rocks  of  this  belt  from  Vermont  to  Ala- 
bama, but  the  deposits  are  of  little  importance  except  in  North 
Carolina  (96-97),  South  Carolina  (106,  107),  Georgia  (69-71),  and 
Alabama  (22,  23),  in  other  words,  in  the  southern  Appalachian 
and  Piedmont  region;  but  even  in  this  part  of  the  area  the 
deposits  are  not  found  everywhere,  but  are  restricted  to  three 
belts  (Becker),  viz.:  (1)  the  Georgia  belt,  extending  from  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  across  northern  Georgia  to  North  Carolina; 
(2)  the  South  Mountains  region  of  North  Carolina;  (3)  the 
Carolina  belt,  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  others,  and  extend- 
ing from  South  Carolina  northeastward  through  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina,  and  continued  in  Virginia;  at  least  the  Vir- 
ginia deposits  lie  in  part  in  the  line  of  strike  of  this  zone. 

Geologic  Comparisons  (i3a).  —  It  will  be  seen  from  the  pre- 
ceding pages  that  the  ores  of  South  Dakota  and  the  Appala- 
chians belong  to  an  older  group  whose  age  ranges  from  pre- 
Cambrian  to  Paleozoic,  and  to  which  belong  also  the  gold  ores 
of  Nova  Scotia,  Ontario,  and  Quebec.  Here  too  belong  many 
of  the  deposits  of  Brazil  and  other  eastern  and  northern  South 
American  countries.  Representatives  of  this  group  are  known 
also  in  other  countries,  notably  Australia. 

The  other  North  American  occurrences  belong  to  a  younger 
group  of  late  Mesozoic  to  Quaternary  age.  Few  representatives 
of  this  class  are  found  in  Canada,  but  they  yield  the  enormous 
silver  supply  of  Mexico,  and  many-  are  known  and  worked  in 
the  Andean  region  of  South  America. 

Other  important  occurrences  are  worked  in  Hungary,  New 
Zealand,  etc. 

'These  are  referred  to  as  cement  mines,  owing  to  their  partly  cemented 
character. 
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Contact-metamorphic  Deposits 

Gold  and  silver  may  be  present  in  'small  amounts  in  copper 
deposits  of  this  class,  but  ore  bodies  of  this  type  containing  the 
noble  metals  as  important  constituents  are  rare. 

Such  a  case  has,  however,  been  recorded  in  the  Cable  mine 
in  the  Philipsburg  quadrangle,  ot  Montana,  (78a),  where  thg. 
ore  body  occurs  in  limestone  surrounded  bv  quartz-monzonite. 

\e   cniet    non-metallic    minerals   are   calcite,    quartz,    barite. 


and  dolomite,  with  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  pyrrhotite,  arsenopyrite, 
magnetite,  specularite,  and  gold  as  the  primary  metallic  ones. 
Contact  silicates  also  occur. 

Of  considerably  greater  importance  is  the  ore  deposit  of  the 
Nickel  Plate  Mine  at  Hedley,-JBritiali_  Columbia.  (l35),  which 
is  of  a  rare  type.  The  ore  deposits  occur  at  the  contact  of 
dikes  and  sheets  of  gabbro  in  Carboniferous  limestones  (Fig. 
239)  which  are  interbeddcd  with  quartzit^,  shale  and  volcanic 
tufiFs.  The  ore  bodies,  which  are  of  irregular  outline,  contain 
arsenopyrite,  with  chalcopyrite,  pyrrhotite,  blende,  pyrite,  native 
gold  and  tetradymite  (BiiTes).  The  gangue  includes  garnet, 
epidote,  diopside,  amphibole,  quartz,  calcite,  and  axiaite.  The 
gold  averages  $11.00  per  ton. 

Other  deposits  of  this  group  are  auriferous  tellurides  at  Elk- 
horn,  Montana,  and  deposits  of  argentiferous  and  auriferous 
bomite  at  Chiapas,  Mexico.^ 

Deposits  of  the  Deep-vein  Zone 

These  include  deposits,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  fissure  veins, 
precipitated  under  high-temperature  conditions,  either  in  cavities 
or  by  replacement.  In  most  of  the  deposits  belonging  to  this 
class,  gold  is  more  abundant  than  silver. 

United  States.  —  Gold  and  silver  ores  of  this  class  are  not 
very  abundant  in  the  United  States,  but  include  some  well- 
known  deposits. 

Silver  Peaky  Nev.  (92).  — The  deposits  at  this  locality  are 
so^losely  associated  with  igneous  rocks  that  Spurr  classed  them 
as  magmatic  segregations  (p.  92),  but  some  may  feel  that 
they  might  be  better  put  in  the  deep- vein  zone  class.  The  ore 
occurs  in  lenticular  massoa  and  fissure  yeins  of  quartz,  wl 

^  McCarty,  Inst.  Min.  and  Met.,  London,  Trans.  IV:  169,  1895. 


—  Vir^iuB  City.  Nev.,  Mt.  DavidBon  In  rear,  on  nhose  lower  slope  the 
ComBtack  Lode  outcrops.     (H.  Aiei,  pAofo.) 
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grade  into  alaskite  and  this  in  turn  into  granite^  so  that  the 
quartz  represents  the  end-phase  of  the  intrusion.    The  gold 
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ocMira  chiefly  in  the  quMtz.     Falcoioig  Hmrstong  is  the  naup 

.Sou(A  ZAairflto.  —  The  gold  ores  _pf  the  Hgrnpstake  belt  (lOB, 
llOf,  which  are  the  mo^  importJ^n^  ■"  the  Blark  HiUs,  occtit 
in  p  fimaH  M^fjo  nl  impregnated  ^bj--^--^,  coDlaining  many  quarti 
IgUaea,  altt^matiog  with  dikes  of  fine-grained  rhyolite.  which 
also  formed  sheets  in  the  Cambrian  sediments  orerhing  the 
fichistA,  and  now  remain  aa  a  resistant  cap  on  many  of  the  sur- 
roanding  ridges  (Fig.  240).  The  ore,  which  is  all  low-grade, 
averaging  about  $4  per  ttn,  is  usually  a  mixture  frf  quarts, 
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pyrite,  and  occasionally  other  minerals  having  no  definite  ron- 
ncctiffli  with  it,  occupying  a  zone  in  thj  Algonkian  rocks  which 
tthrnvH  greater  hardnetw,  irregularity  erf  structure,  and  mineral- 
ization than  the  surrounding  schists.  The  boundaries  are  poorly 
defined,  and  superficial  examination  may  fail  to  distinguish 
t>etween  ore  and  barren  rock.  In  the  upper  levels  the  ore  seems 
to  \)C  with  the  dikes,  but  diverges  from  them  in  depth,  and 
there  i«  apparently  no  genetic  relation  hctween  the  two.  In 
the  earlier  <lays  the  ore  encountered  was  oxidized  and  free- 
milling,  but  the  appearance  of  sulphides  with  depth  has  neccs- 
Hitated  the  introduction  of  the  cyanide  method  of  extraction. 
The  ore  was  originally  worked  as  an  open  cut  {Pi.  LXIV),  but 
later  by  underground  methoHis. 

In  1914  the  output  of  this  mine  was  1,587,774  short  tons  of 
ore  milled,  with  $6,160,161  of  bullion  recovered,  the  ore  value 
per  ton  being  $3.87. 

Ajuiid'xchuin  Belt  (lU).  —  The  crystalline  belt  of  the  soutb^n 
Appalachians  contains  numerous  quartz  veins,  some  of  which 
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are  of  lenticular  character.  There  may  also  be  replacement 
deposits  in  silicified  schist.  The  placers  derived  from  these 
quartzose  ores  have  yielded  considerable  gold  in  the  past, 
notably  in  Georgia,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  but  the  vein 
mining  has  been  less  productive.  It  is  doubtful  whether  all 
the  veins  belong  to  the  deeper-vein  zone,  some  probably  having 
been  formed  at  intermediate  depths. 

In  the  Carolina  belt  Graton  (l06)  states  that  the  quartz 
veins  with  more  or  less  pyrite  occur  in  dense  metamorphic 
rocks,  and  most  commonly  in  amphibole  or  gabbro  closely 
related  to  it,  and  formed  by  the  filling  of  fracture  spaces.  The 
veins,  which  are  irregular  and  have  a  steep  dip,  conform  usu- 
ally somewhat  closely  to  the  strike  and  dip  of  the  inclosing 
rocks. 

Similar  occurrences  are  found  in  the  other  belts  of  the  southern 
Appalachians,  and  some,  as  those  at  Gold  Hill,  North  Carolina, 
have  shown  copper  with  depth,  so  that  they  were  worked  for 
both  metals. 

The  replacement  type,  which  is  important  in  the  Carolina  belt, 
is  less  common  but  more  productive  than  the  preceding,  and 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  is  found  in  volcanic  rocks,  mostly 
tuffs.  The  porous  nature  and  easily  alterable  character  of  these, 
especially  the  tuffs,  has  allowed  widespread  penetration  and  re- 
placement by  the  ore  solutions,  which  deposited  chiefly  silica  and 
pyrite. 

The  ore  bodies  are  usually  large,  and  range  from  40  or  50  to  hun- 
dreds of  feet  in  length,  and  20  to  several  hundred  feet  in  width;  but 
their  outline  is  rudely  lenticular. 

^At  the  Haile  Mine  in  South  Carolina,  which  belongs  to  this  type, 
the  country  rock  is  a  quartz-sericite^scnist.  which  has  been  derived 
W  metaronrph^""^  fro"^  a  porphyry  tuffwhich  had  an  original  well- 
bedded  structure  that  is  still  preserved  in  some  cases.  The  silicifi- 
cation  appears  to  correspond  in  intensity  with  the  amount  of  folia- 
tion, although  in  cases  of  extreme  silicification  all  traces  of  former 
structure  have  been  quite  destroyed,  and  the  rock  is  simply  a 
massive  siliceous  homstone.  Several  dikes  of  diabase  cut  the  schist. 

The  ore  consists  of  large  lenses  of  altered  tuff,  which  have  been 
silicified  and  pyritized,  the  two  processes  having  gone  on  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  the  rock  now  consists  of  a  fine-grained  aggregate 
of  quartz  and  pyrite  with  scattered  fibers  of  sericite.  The  replace- 
ment is  not  uniform.     The  gold  occurs  (1)  mainly  as  native  gold 
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orifpnaliy  deposited,  (2)  free  gold  derh-ed  from  oxidatioo  of  the 
inc'lotdng  p>'rite,  and  (S)  gold  in  pyrite. 

This  mine,  which  has  been  worked  more  or  less  continuoosh^ 
fdnce  alxiut  1830,  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  producers 
in  the  southern  Appalachian  re^cHi. 

Other  occurrences. — The  copper  deposits  of  the  Cactus  ^Gne, 
Utah;  Copperopolis  Calif;  and  Meadow  Lake,  Calif,  yield  not 
a  little  goldy  b*Jt  copper  as  well,  and  are  mentioned  under  the 
latter. 

Alaska  ^24).  —  Although  gold  has  been  known  to  occur  in 
Alaska  since  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  was  even  worked 
in  1860^  its  production  is  not  definitely  stated  until  1880,  when 
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Fia.  241.  —  Map  showing  minerardepoBit8  of  Alanka.     (After  Brooks,  U,  S.  GeoL 

Surv,,  BuU.  250.) 

it  was  added  to  the  list  of  gold-producing  regions,  with  an  out- 
put of  $20,000,  which  since  that  time  has  increased  many  times 
over,  but  not  steadily,  until  it  reached  a  maximum  of  $22,036,704 
in  1906,  and  had  dropped  to  $15,764,259  in  1914. 

The  first  gold  wjis  discovered  on  the  islands  of  the  Alexander 
Archipelago  and  along  the  adjoining  coast,  but  subsequently  pros- 
pectors found  their  way  into  the  interior,  the  first  strikes  there  being 
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made  in  British  Columbia  near  the  head  of  the  Stikine  River.  These 
were  followed  by  discoveries  in  the  Yukon  Valley,  especially  along 
some  of  the  tributaries  known  as  Birch  Creek,  Mission  Creek,  and 
Forty  Mile  Creek.  In  1896  still  richer  discoveries  were  made  along 
the  Klondike  River,  and  within  one  year  the  yield  of  this  region 
had  exceeded  the  purchase  price  of  Alaska.  Other  discoveries 
have  since  followed  rapidly. 

At  the  present  time  approximately  68  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  gold  produced  in  Alaska  is  obtained  from  placers,  31  per 
cent  from  quartz  ores,  and  the  balance  from  copper  ores. 

Auriferous  Lodes  (32).  —  The  gold  quartz  lodes,  which  are 
most  prominent  along  the  coast  (Fig.  241),  were  first  discovered 
near  Sitka  in  1897,  but  the  first  important  production  came  from 
the  Treadwell  mine  on  Douglas  Island  southeast  of  Juneau 
(32)  in  1882. 

The  geology  of  this  region  bears  in  many  ways  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  California  gold  belt,  but  the  ores  differ  in 
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FlQ.  242.  —  Sketch  map  of  Douglas  Island,  Alaska.     {After  Spencer ^  U.  8.  Oeot 
•  Surt.,  Bull.  259.) 


origin.  The  section  involvi^*^  ft  flprif^  ^^  "ti^p^''  /^lppln| 
and  gTfM^nqtnPfi  a^d  ^'^rt^  Hikfif  The  ore  bodies  (Figs.  242, 
243)  are  dikes  of  albite-diorite,  permeated  with  metalUc  sulphides 
and  carrying  small  amounts  of  gold,  with  a  hanging  wall  of  green- 
stone and  a  foot  wall  of  black  slate.  The  veinlets,  which  are 
thought  to  have  been  formed  by  shearing  stresses  incident  to 
epeirogenic  movements,  occur  in  two  sets  of  fractures  at  right 
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ang^  to  each  other.    Spencer  bdievcg  that  the  mincTBluatitKi 

bag  been  cauaed  by  hot^agcendihg  HnJiitinnn  of  magmatic  ori^u. 
Secondary  concentration  is  not  in  evidence,  and  it  is  thought  thaC 
the  depth  to  which  the  ores  can  be  worked  will  depend  more 
on  the  increased  cost  of  mining  at  great  depths  thaa  on  exhaustion 
(tf  the  ore. 

The  workings  on  Douglas  Island  extend  for  a  distance  of 
7000  feet.     Gold  also  occurs  in  quartz  veins  along  the  cost. 

The  southeastern  Alaska  gold  ores  are  placed  in  this  group 
because  of  the  character  of  the  gangue  minerals  and  alteration 
of  the  wall  rocks. 


Canada.  —  A  number  of  auriferous  quartz  veins  are  known 
in  Ontario  (126,  127,  137)  and  Quebec  (138),  but  few  of  them 
are  of  much  importance. 

The  best  known  deposits  are  those  of  the  Porcupine  district, 
Ontario.  The  ore  bodies  which  occur  in  the  metamorphosed 
sediments  of  the  Temiskaming  series,  and  schistose  volcanics 
of  the  Keewatin,  consist  of  lenticular  veina,  irregular  veins  and 
domelike  masses  of  quartz,  carrying  native  gold  together  with 
pyrite  and  some  other  metallic  sulphides,  with  which  are  asso- 
ciated calcite,  dolomite,  sericite,  chlorite,  tourmaline,  and  quartz. 
The  gold  and  pyrite  appear  to  have  been  deposited  about  the 
same  time,  and  especially  in  the  crushed  portions  of  the  quartz 
or  the  schist  bordering  these.  The  annual  production  of  this 
district  now  exceeds  *4,000,000. 

Other  gold  quartz  veins  are  known  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
(145)  and  Rainy  Lake  districts  (l37),  also  at  Lakes  Abitibi 
(145)  and  Larder  Lake  (l47). 

The  deposits  at  Rossland,  B.  C,  described  under  copper  (p. 
693),  also  yield  considerable  gold. 
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Otiier  Foreign  Deposits.  —  West  Audralia  ^  contains  several  gold  mining 
districts,  that  of  Kalgoorlie  being  the -most  important,  the  others  including 
Pilbarra,  Murchison,  and  Mount  Margaret.  The  rocks  are  chiefly  crystalline 
schists  derived  from  igneous  rocks  and  granites  together  with  altered  sedi- 
mentaries,  but  the  gold  deposits  are  found  chiefly  in  the  schists.  Two 
types  are  recognized,  viz.:  (1)  Quartz  veins  in  amphibolite,  or  at  its  con- 
tact with  granite,  and  (2)  lodes,  formed  by  ore  deposition  along  shear  zones. 
The  first  class  carries  native  gold,  galena,  blende,  pyrrhotite,  chalcopyrite, 
arsenopyrite,  stibnite,  bismuthinite,  pyrite,  scheelite,  chlorite,  calcite,  sericite, 
and  sometimes  tourmaline;  the  latter  has  native  gold,  tellurides,  pyrite, 
chalcopyrite,  blende,  galena,  pyrargyrite,  magnetite,  siderite,  ankerite, 
sericite,  tourmaline,  albite,  etc.  The  wall  rock  bordering  the  lodes  has 
been  noticeably  altered. 

Brazil,  contains  several  deep  gold  mines  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes, 
of  which  the  Morro  Velho  is  not  only  the  most  important,  but  also  the 
deepest  in  the  world,  having  reached  a  vertical  depth  of  5800  feet.'  The 
ore  deposits  are  quartz  veins  in  Archaean  schists,  gneisses  and  granites,  or 
in  sedimentary  schists  and  quartzites. 

India.  —  The  pre-Cambrian  veins  in  crystalline  schists  of  the  Kolar 
gold  fields  in  Mysore,  India,  also  belong  in  this  group,* 


Deposits  Fonned  at  Intermediate  Depths  /  ?    //^ 
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Thifl  grn^ip  innliiHp^  ft  number  of  auriferous  quartz  veins.^ 
carrying  frep  gold^  pyrite,  and  even  other  sulphides,  JuitJacking. 
the  silicates  characteristic  of  th^  deep-vein  zong.  The  quartz 
veins  do  not,  as  a  rule,  show  a  high  silver  content.  Alteration 
of  the  wall  rocks  sometimes  occurs,  resulting  in  the  development 
of  sericite,  carbonates,  and  pyrite. 

United     States. — flnl^'fnmin.      Mnth^r    T.nfU>    TtpR     (45,     52). — 

Tln^a  includes  a  great  series  of  quartz  vBins^  beginning  in  Mari- 
posa County  and  extending  northward  for  a  distance  of  112 
miles.  The  veins  of  this  svstem  break  through  black,  steeply 
dijiping^ slates  and  altered  volcanic  rocks  of  Carboniferous  anj 
Jurassic  age  (Fig.  244),  and  since  they  are  often  found  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  granitic  rocks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
they  have  apparently  no  genetic  relation  with  them.  The  veins, 
which  occur  either  in  the  slate  itself  or  at  its  contact  with  diabase 
dikes,  show  a  remarkable  extent  and  uniformity,  due  to  the 

1  Bulletins  of  West  Austral.  Geol.  Surv.,  especially  Nos.  6,  14,  15.  20,  22,  23, 
45,  46,  51,  56;  also  Lindgren,  Econ.  Geol.,  I:  530,  1905;  Maclaren  and  Thomson, 
Min.  and.Sci.  Pr..  CVII:  45,  1913;  Larcombe,  iWd.,  CXI:  238,  1916. 

'Harder  and  Leitb,  Jour.  Geol.,  XXIII:  341  and  385,  1915;  also  Lindgren 
Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  Bull.  112:  721,  1916. 

*  Hatch,  Geol.  Surv.,  Ind.,  Mem.  33,  1901. 
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fact  that  in  the  tilted  layers  of  the  slates  there  were  planes  of 
weakness  for  the  mineral-bearing  solution  to  follow.  The  ore 
is  native  gold  or  auriferous  pyrite  in  a  gangue  of  quartz^  and 
the  average  value  may  be  said  to  vary  from  $3  to  ?4  up  to  $50 
or  $60  per  ton.  The  veins  often  split  and  some  of  the  mines 
have  reached  a  depth  of  several  thousand  feet. 


Mat 


Fig.  244. —  Map  and  section  of  portion  of  Mother  Lode  district,  Calif.  Pgv,  river 
gravels.  Usually  auriferous  ;  Ng,  auriferous  river  gravels.  Sedimentary  rocks  : 
Jftit  mariposa  formation  (clay,  slate,  sandstone,  and  conglomerate)  ;  Ce^  cala- 
vcras  formation  (slaty  mica  schists) .  Igneous  rocks  :  Nh  latite  ;  NcU,  andesite 
tuffs,  breccia,  and  conglomerate ;  mdi,  meta-diorite ;  Sp,  serpentine ;  ma, 
meta-andesite  ;  ams,  amphibole  schist.  (From  U.  S.  GeoL  Surv.,  AUas  FdiOt 
Mother  Lode  akeei.) 

Nevada  County  (48). — Jn  T^f^vftda.  Tnnntv  the  mines  of  Grass^ 
Valley  and  Nevada  City  ^^^  Hkowisn  gufiftz  vnins  (PI.  LXV,  Fij.  2) 
butthey  occur  along  the  contact,  between  ajgranodiorite  and  dia- 
hfl-qA  porphyry,  «^  well  as  cutting  across  the  igneous  rock  (Fig.  245) . 
TwQ  systems  of  fault  fissures  occur^  and  in  these  the  ore  is  found 
either  in  native  form  or  associated  with  metallic  sulph'des.  The 
width  of  the  vein  averages  from  2  to  3  feet,  and  the  lode  ore 
generally  occurs  in  well-defined  bodies  or  pay  shoots.  The  vein 
filling  was  deposited  by  hot  solutions,  and  while  the  wall  rocks 


Fio.  1.  —  Kennedy  mine  on  the  Mother  Lode,  near  JacluoD,  Calif. 


Fm.  2.  —  AuiUerouB  quscti  veins  in  Maryland  mine.  Nevada  City.  Calif.     lA, 
fMidgren,  U.  S.  Qeol.  Sun.,  nth  Ann.  Rept.,  III.) 
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contain  the  rare  metals  in  a  disseminated  condition,  Lindgren  (48) 
believes  that  the  ores  have  been  leached  out  of  the  rocks  at  a  con- 
siderable depth.  The  mines  at  Nevada  City  and  Grass  Valley 
have  been  large  producers  of  gold  and  some  silver.  Placer  mines 
have  furnished  a  small  portion  of  the  product,  but  at  the  present 
day  these  latter  are  of  little  importance. 

In  Oregon,  the  quartz  veins  are  worked  in  Baker  Coimty,  which 
is  the  most  important  gold-producing  region  of  the  state  (104,  105). 
Gold  ores  with  sulphides  in  quartz  gangue  are  worked  in  the  Monte 
Cristo  district  of  Washington  (122) 


W^^ 


—   ^^ 
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METAMORPHIC 
9CHI8T  AND  DIABASE 


a.  MERRIFIELD  VEIN   b.URAL  VEIN  C. SLATE  VDN 


Fio.  245.  —  Section  illustrating  relations  of  auriferous  quarts  veins  at  Nevada 
City,  CaliL^iAJter  Lindgreu,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  17th  Ann,  Repl.,  II.) 

Souths  Dakota,  ^  Siliceous  >  C^^hrinn  y  Orpst .  hno^  m).  —  The 
refractory  siliceous  Cambrian  ore  is  found  in  the  region  between 
Yellow  Creek  and  Squaw  Creek,  and  yielding  about  two-thirds 
as  much  gold  as  the  Homestake.  The  deposits^_ghi£h  occur 
aargplacemcntsjn  a  siliceoua-dQlomito  (Fig.  247),  are  found  at 
two  horizons,  one  immediately  overlying  the  basal  Cambrian 
quartzite,  and  the  other  near  the  top  of  the  Cambrian  series. 
jl^P  org  fnrmn  flnt  ^anHed  Fifl«??i^q  V nnwn  f\f^  flh^^tfi,  and  varying 
in  width  from  a  few  inches  to  300  feet.  It  is  overlain  by  shale 
or  eruptive  rock,  and  associated  with  a  series  of  vertical  fractures, 
made  prominent  by  a  slight  silicification  of  the  wall  rock.  ThesQ 
fractures,  which  are  termed  verticals^  axe-  supposed  to  have  can? 
juctgdJiie_P_re"bearing  solutions. 

Jhfi_ore_ is  a  hard,  brittle  rock,  composed  of  secondary  silica, 
^trh  py^^^^  »^Tid  fliinrifp^  and  at  times  barite,  wolframite,  stib- 
nite,  and  jarosite.  Its  contents  range  from  $3  or  $4  per  ton 
to  in  rare  cases  $100  per  ton,  with  an  average  of  $17,    Other, 
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but   less  important,   siliceous  ores  occur  in  the  Carboniferous 
rocks. 
Mercur,  Utah.  —  The  gold-silver  mines  of  the  Mercur  (117) 


FiQ.  246.  —  Map  of  Utah,  showing  location  of  more  important  mining  districts. 


district  in  Utah  form  perhaps  the  most  important  occurrence  in 
this  central  zone.  Here  the  Carboniferous  limestones,  shales,  and 
sandstones,  representing  about  12,000  feet  of  sediment,  are  folded 
ijto^a  low  anticline  (Fig.  248).  Near  the  ppnf/^i*  of  thfi  f^fition  j?^ 
the  great  blue  limestone,  can-ying  an  upperand  a  lower  shale  bed. 
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Quartz  porphyry  has  intruded  the  limestone,  ant^,  at.  f.wn  pinrpjt 
especially,  spread  out  laterally  in  the  form  of  sheets,  on  whose  under 
eide  the  ore  is  found,  the  sUver  ores  under  the  lower  sheet,  the  gold 


VE3 


mm 


ores  under  the  upper  one,  about  100  feet  above  the  first.  The 
silver  ore  is  cerargyrite  and  argentiferous  stibnite  in  a  silicified  belt 
of  the  limestone.  The  gold  is  native  and  occurs  in  a  belt  of  resid- 
ual contact  clay,  near  northeast  fissures  cutting  the  limestone, 
being  oxidized  in  places  and  accompanied  by  sulphides  in  others. 


Oeal.  Sun.,  Idth  Ann. 


Fio.  248.  — Section  at  Mercur,  Utsb.     (M/ter  Spurr.  U.  i 
Revt.,  II.) 

The  ore  runs  1-19  ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  and  2-3  ounces  of  gold, 
with  a  gangue  of  quartz,  barite,  limonite,  and  arsenical  sulphides. 
The  silver  minerals  are  thought  to  have  been  deposited  by  heated 
solutions  which  came  up  along  the  igneous  sheet  some  time  after 
its  intrusion,  and  the  deposition  of  the  gold  ore  is  beheved  to  have 
takes  place  some  time  after  the  silver  waa  depoeited.    Some  doubt 
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exists  as  to  the  exact  source  of  the  ascending  waters,  but  in  all 
probability  they  were  derived  from  some  deep-seated  cooling 
mass  of  igneous  rock.  The  ores  are  especially  suited  to  the 
cyanide  treatment. 

Georgetovm,  Colorado  (68).  —  Clear  Creek  County  (Fig.  249), 
in  which  Georgetown  lies,  is,  next  to  Gilpin  County,  the  oldest 
mining  district  in  Colorado,  if  not  the  entire  Rocky  Mountain 
region. 

There  are  a  number  of  mining  camps  in  this  area,  including 
Geoigetown,  Idaho  Springs,  Silver  Plume,  Central  City,  etc., 


Fio.  249.  —  Map  ahowinn  approiimate  distribution  of  the  priacipal  silver,  lead 
and  gold  teBionB  of  Colorado.     lAfltr  Spun-.) 

but  the  only  area  which  has  been  described  in  detail  is  that 
included  in  the  Georgetown  quadrangle^  The  conditions  here, 
however,  are  in  a  general  way  similar  to  those  existing  in  other 
parts  of  the  district. 

The  earliest  rocks  of  the  district  consist  of  a  series  of  pre- 
Cambrian  schists,  the  oldest  ones  (!<laho  Springs  formation) 
being  probably  of  sedimentary  origin,  but  the  later  ones  meta- 
morphosed igneous  rocks. 

This  series  has  Ijeen  successively  injected  by  about  eight  types  of 
Plutonic  rQcks_ranKing  from  granites  to  diorites. 
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Following  these,  in  late  Cretaceous  or  early  Tertiary,  came  the 
intrusion  of  a  series  of  porphyry  dikes  which  are  as  varied  in 
their  composition  as  the  plutonics.  These  porphyries  are  of 
more  than  local  interest  because  they  form  part  of  a  wide  ir- 
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regular  zone  that  extends  in  a  general  northeastHsouthwest  direc- 
tion from  Boulder  to  Leadville  and  then  on  to  the  San  Juan  re^oa 
(Fig.  249).  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  many  important  mining 
districts  lie  within  it. 

The  ore-bearing  fissure  veins  (PI.  LXVI),  which  may  occur 
in  any  of  the  older  schistose  rocks  of  the  district,  are  divisible 
into  two  groups,  viz.^  argentiferous  blende-galena  ones  with  little 
gold,  and  auriferous  pvrite  ypinn  v^H^  ^^  '«"'t^^iit  Fii^yey.  The 
former  predominate  in  the  Georgetown  region,  the  latter  south- 
west of  Idaho  Springs,  but  the  two  types  of  ore  are  occasionally 
known  to  occur  in  the  same  vein.  Both  types  of  veins  are  seen 
to  show  a  general  agreement  in  trend  and  distribution  with 
the  porphyry  dikes  (Fig.  250),  and  the  vein  formation  is  thought 
by  Spurr  not  only  to  have  followed  the  porphyry  intrusions, 
but  to  show  characteristic  petrographic  associations.  That  is, 
the  silsrer-galena -blende  veins  are  related  to  dikes  of  alaskite 
porphyry,  granite  porphyry,  quartz -monzonite  porphyry,  and 
dacite;  the  auriferous  pyrite  veins  with  bostonite,  alaskite, 
quartz  monzonite,  biotite  latite,  and  alkali  s^'enite. 

The  two  classes  of  veins  show  the  same  primary  minerals 
(galena,  blende,  and  pyrite),  but  the  proportions  of  them  in 
each  differ,  and  they  have  the  same  bonanzas,  wall  rocks,  and 
gangue  minerals  (mainly  quartz). 

[tjs^^uggeatfid  Jbyi  Spurr  that  the  alleiatiun  uf  the  wall  rooks 
was  caused  by  desiQending  atmospheric_JKftterg,_-X5hangixi&_them 
to  mixtures  of  quartz,  .seri.cite,  carbonates,  and  kaolin,  and  the 
gangue  minerals  have,  moreover,  come  from  the  walls;  but 
while  the  source  of  the  metals  in  the  silver  veins  is  in  doubt, 
Spurr  considers  that  the  metalliferous  minerals  of  the  gold  veins 
jyftrfi  PQiitributed  by  magmatic  waters. 

Crosby  has  questioned  whether  the  gold  and  silver  veins 
represent  distinct  classes,  and  points  out  that  since  the  former 
outcrop  at  low  levels,  they  may  simply  represent  the  basal 
portions  of  silver  veins,  these  being  known  to  outcrop  only  at 

the  higher  points  in  the  district.    <->7~t    I'hjsA-^ 

Gilpin  County  (54).  —  The  rock  lormations  are  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  the  Georgetown  quadrangle,  as  are  also  the 
gold-silver  ore  veins,  which  are  grouped  by  Bastin  and  Hill 
as :  ( IJ  Pyritic  ores;  (2)  galena-sphalerite  nrps;  and  (.^)  fioin- 
posite  ores,  carrying  the  minerals  of  both  the  other  classes,  and 
being  the  result  of  dual   mineralization.    Most  of  the  veins 
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^occupy  zones  of  minor  faultinf^  the  ore  deposition  having  been 
partly  by  filling  and  partly  by  replacement!  "      , 


Canada.  Nova  Scotia  (140,  146).  —  The  gold  veins  of  this 
province,  which  form  a  belt  along  the  south  coast,  occur  in 
folded  Cambrian  (?)  slates  and  quartzites  which  have  been 
intruded  by  Silurian  (?)  granites.  The  veins,  which  are  often 
saddle-shaped,  are  usually  found  along  the  axes  of  plunging 
anticlines,  and  most  of  them  are  parallel  to  the  stratification. 
Some  show  a  strong  crenulation  supposed  to  be  of  post^nineral 
character,  and  small  veins  often  pass  outward  from  the  main 
ones.  The  ore  mineral  is  native  gold,  in  quartz  gangue,  and 
associated  with  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  galena,  blende,  and  arseno- 
pyrite.  While  the  ore  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  cavity  filling, 
Faribault  believes  that  the  veins  are  older  than  the  granite,  but 
Rickard  holds  that  they  are  later. 

Coball.     This  famous  silver  district  is  described  on  p.  800, 
Other  Foreign  Deposits.^  Vtcbirta.'    This  colony  contains    two  well- 
knowQ  gold  diatricls,  vii.,  thoae  of  Bendigo  and  fioUantt.    In  both  we  find 
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BtTongly  folded  Ordovicmn  slates  and 
Bandstones  cut  by  a  batholith  of 
granite    or    quartt    monsonite.      At 

^  Bendigo    especially    the    ore    bodies 

^  show  Baddies  aloni;  the  axes  of  aiiti- 

"  clines,  there  being  not  only   several 

C  lines  of  these  saddles,  but  in  each 

^  line  a  number,  one  below  the  other, 

e  Other  irregular   veins    occur.     The 

^  ore    is    gold-bearing    quartz,    with 

^  associated  pyrito    and   areenopyrite, 

O  and   some  albite.    These  reefs,    as 

e  they  are  called,  have  been  worked  to 

o  a  depth  of  4500  feet,  but  are  much 

^'  richer  in  the  first  2500  leet. 

^  At  fiallarat,  the  gold-quartz  veins 

Is  show  more  irregularity  of  form,  and 

,.  the  rich  ore  often  appears   ta  be  a* 

3  the  contact  of  flat  bodies  of  quarts 

■^  with  thin  veins  of  pyrite,  or  carbo- 

jj  naceous    seama    in    the    slate,    both 

-g  known  as  "indicators." 

S  Other  important  Australian  dia- 

jj  tricts  arc  those  of  Charter  Towers, 

^  Queensland,    and    Bill    End,    New 

^-  South  Wales. 

■H  Queenalatid.  —  The   ore   body    at 

^  Mount  Mor^ui,  Queensland'  is  to 

S  be  classed  as  one  of  the  interesting 

g  occurrences  of  the  world.     Worked 

^  for  many  years  as  a   gold    deposit, 

^  '  it  now  shows  signs   of    changing  to 

u  copper.      Below    a    rich    gossan    of 

-M  limonite    and    manganese    carrying 

I  free  gold,  there  is  a  mass  of  porous, 

I  crumbly,    sihceous    rock,     carrying 

Q  gold  and  some  silver,    which    is    in 

■S  the  oxidized  zone.     Thij   at    depths 

J  of    200   to   300  feet   grades  into  a 

I  mixture  of  pyrite  and  chalcopyrite, 

^  carrying  gold.     While  several  theo- 

S  ries  of  origin  have  been    advanced, 

^  it    can    probably    be    regarded    as 

fe  a  replacen-ent,  and  is  provis- 
ionally placed  in  the  intermediate 
group. 

;   Vogt,  KruHch  and  Bey- 
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-  TroDsvene  section  o(  a  part  of  West  Ldke  Mine,  Mount  Unuke, 
H.  S.    U/icr  Ualcolnh  Can,  <haL  Svn.,  Mtm.  ZO-E.J 
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Deposits  Fonned  at  Shallow  Depths 

These  mclude  a  great  number  of  gold 
and  silver  deposits,  in  which  the  two 
metals  mentioned  are  present  in  varying 
proportions,  and  always  associated  with 
Tertiary  volcanics.  .The  group  corre- 
sponds to  the  young  gold-silver  group  of 
Vogt,  Krusch,  and  Beyschlag.* 

The  wall  rocks  may  show  propyliti- 
zation,  silicification,  or  in  rarer  cases, 
alunitization.  Sericitization  is  also 
noted.  Quartz  is  the  commonest  gangue 
mineral,  but  carbonates  of  lime,  iron, 
or  manganese,  as  well  as  adularia  are 
noticed.  The  gold  may  be  native,  or 
combined  with  tellurium,  while  the  sil- 
ver is  usually  piesent  as  sulphides,  sulph- 
arsenides,  or  sulphantimonides. 

United  States.  —  As  stated  on  p.  684, 
the  ores  of  this  group  are  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  western  United  States. 

Goldfield,  Nevada  (88,  89).  —  Gold- 
field  Ues  near  the  eastern  border  of 
Esmeralda  County  (Fig.  232),  on  the 
southern  rim  of  one  of  the  typical  des- 
ert basins  of  the  region  which  connects, 
through  a  low  pass  on  the  north,  with 
a  still  larger  basin  west  of  Tonopah. 

The  geologic  structure  (Fig.  254)  of 
the  district  is  quite  simple,  consisting 
essentially  of  a  low  dome-like  uplift  of 
Tertiary  Jaxas-and  lake  sediments,  rest- 
ing on  a  foundation  of  ancient  ^anitic 
and  metamorphic  rocks. 

The  kind  of  rocks  in  this  district, 
their  age,  and  relationships  are  shown  in 
the  map  and  section  given  by  Ransome 
(Figs.  255,  256).  The  oldest  or  Cam- 
brian  beds   were   intruded   by   alaskite 


^*  Lageretattea,  II:  12,  1912. 
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at  about  the  close  of  Jurassic  time,  and  there  then  followed  a 
long  interval  of  erosion  before  the  eruption  of  the  Tertiary  lavas. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  section  that  the  aame  type  of  rock  was 
in  acme  cases  erupted  more  than  once. 


□  o  HH^Wii^  m  ^  I 


FiQ.  2S5.— Geolociq,  Map  of  Goldfield,  Nev.,  district.    {A/trr  Rantome,  Ston.  Ot«l.) 

The  ores  of  this  district,  which  are  of  somewhat  complex 
character,  consist  of  native  gold  and  pyrite  accompanied  by 
minerals  containing  copper,  silver,  antimony,  arsenic,  bismuth, 
tellurium,  and  other  elements. 

The  free  gold  occurs  in  some  of  the  ores,  in  (6ie  particles 
closely  crowded  together  and  forming  bands  or  blotches  in_ Jhc 
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^inty  ganpfiift,.  and  U  not  likely  to  be  recc^nized  as  such  until 
examined  with  S,  lens.  The  COnrnifn)  fumm-ifttj^  minprala  nrp 
pyrite.  marcaaite.  bismuthinite.  and  famatinite  (?).  At  times  the 
rich  ore  shows  a  curious  concentric  cnistificstion,  consisting  of 


I 


fragments  of  silicified,  alunitized,  and  pyritized  rock,  covered 
with  shells  of  gold  and  sulphides. 

The  ore  bodies,  which  are  noted  for  their  remarkable  richness 
and  irregularity  (PI.  LX  VII)  are  closely  related  to  fissures,  usually 
of  irregular  trend,  but  not  representing  fault  planes. 

Th^  deposits  (PI.  LXVII)  are  defined  asirregular  masses  of 
altered  and  mineralized  rockf.  traversed  1^  multitudes  of  small 
irregular,  intersecting  fractures,  such  fracturing  passing  in  many 
places  into  brecciation.  ~~ 
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These  irregular  masses  are  tenned  ledges  (Fig.  257),  and  within 
them  occur  the  actual  ore  bodies  or  pay  shoots.  Capping  these 
ledges  of  soft  rock  are  craggy  outcrops  (PI.  LXVIII,  Fig.  2)  of 
silicified  and  alunitic  material  which  stand  out  in  relief  on  the 
surface  because  more  resistant  than  the  surrounding  rocks.  The 
ores  are  almost  invariably  associated  with  these,  but  every  sili- 
ceous knob  is  not  underlain  by  ore. 

The  most  important  ore  bodies  are  found  in  dacite,  but  some 
small  although  rich  ones  are  known  in  the  Milltown  andesite 
(Fig.  256). 
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Fig.  257.  —  Map  showing  outcrops  of  siliceous  ledges  east  of  Goldfield,  Nev. 
{After  Ransome,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Prof.  Pap.  66.) 

The  alteration  of  the  rock  ftdio^'P?"g  the  fi'F'ifiiri^ff  iff  i>f  thrf^  typft,v 
Where  it  is  most  intense  the  rock  has  been  changed  to  porous,  fine- 
grained aggregates  consisting  essentially  of  quartz.  A  second  type 
is  the  change  to  a  soft,  light-colored  mass  of  quartz ;  while  a  third, 
which  is  of  propylitic  character,  consists  .in  the  development  of 
calcite,  quartz,  chlorite,  epidote,  and  gypsum. 

Most  of  the  ore  produced  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  the 
camp  was  oxidized  in  character,  but  now  some  of  the  mines  are 
working  in  sulphides. 

Origin.  —  Ransome's  theory  is  that  after  the  dacite  had  solidified, 
but  not  p)erhaps  entirely  cooled,  the  subjection  of  the  rocks  to 
stresses  of  unknown  origin  developed  a  complicated  system  of 
fractures. 

Hot  waters  carrying  hydrogen  sulphide  with  some  carbon  dioxide 
and  the  metallic  constituents  of  the  ores  rose  along  these  fissures ; 
oxidation  of  a  part  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  to  sulphuric  acid 
occurred  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  fissure  zones  or  at  the  surface. 


Plate  LXVUI 


Fio.  1.  —  Columbia  Mountain,  GoldGeld,  Nev.,  from  tbe  south.     (H.  Riet,  phoio.Yi 


Flo.  2.  —  Ledse  outcrop  in  dadle  between  the  Blue  Bell  and  Commonwealth 
tniuet,  Goldfield,  Nev.  The  coDspicuoua  white  dump  b  alunitic  matennl. 
Tha  rough  knob  on  nicy  line  near  right  aide  of  viow  is  Bainer  Mountain. 
i4fi«r  Sanaome,  V.  S.  Oeoi.  Surt.,  Frq/.  Pap.  66^ 

P13) 
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These  acid  solutions  then  percolated  downward  through  the 
shattered  rocks,  changing  their  feldspars  to  alunite,  mingled 
with  the  rising  solutions,  and  precipitated  most  of  their  metallic 
load  as  ore,  but  the  original  solutions  were  not  everywhere  rich 
in  metals. 

Following  this  the  ledges  were  fractured,  and  a  second  stage  of 

mineralization  occurred,  during  which  further  deposition  of  ore 

'  and  in  some  cases  repeated  precipitation  followed  more  fracturing. 

The  ledges  are  thought  to  have  been  formed  during  the  first  stage 
of  deposition,  and  the  softening  and  alunitization  of  the  rock,  as 
well  as  the  propylitization,  are  believed  to  have  occurred  at  the  same 
time.     Some  good  ore  was  also  deposited  then. 

The  Goldfield  mining  district  may  be  classed  as  one  of  the  newer  ones 
of  Nevada.  For  some  years  the  total  production  of  the  state  had  heen 
small  but  the  discovery  of  Tonopah  in  1900  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the 
search  for  precious  metals  in  this  region,  and  the  finding  of  the  Goldfield 
deposits  may  be  rightly  reckoned  as  one  of  the  results. 

From  the  year  1904  to  the  end  of  1914  the  Goldfield  district  has  produced 

$71,311,552  in  gold,  833,442  ounces  of  silver,  and  3,139,780  pounds  of  copper. 

The  maximum  total  production  of  about  $11,000,000  was  reached  in  1910, 

since  which  time  it  has  dropped  off  to  about  $5,000,000.    The  bulk  of  the 

ore  is  cyanided. 

Tonopah,  Nevada  (83a-c,  90a,  91).^ — This  district,  which  was 
opened  up  in  1900,  has  grown  somewhat  steadily  in  production, 
so  that  its  maximum  yield  in  1913  was  about  $9,500,000.^ 
Tonopah  (PI.  LXX,  Fig.  2)  Ues  in  the  arid  desert  region  of  Ne- 
vada, and  the  rocks  consist  according_tQ_SDurr  oLa  somewhat 
complex  series  of  flows  and  intrusives  a?  followg! 

8.  Basalts  and  rhyolites. 

7.  Siebert  tufTs. 

6.  Rhyolitic  flows. 

5.  Midway  andesite  flow. 

4.  West  end  rhyolite,  intrusive  just  above  3. 
r^      3.  Montana  breccia,  a  trachy-alaskite  intrusion,  just  above  2. 

2.  Andesite  intrusion  between  la  and  16. 

1.  Trachyte  consisting  of:  a,  an  upper  part,  and  6,  a  lower 
flowbanded  glassy  part. 

Burgess  (83c),  differs  with  Spurr  in  considering  that  the  rocks 
are  all  surface  flows. 

*  The  1914  production  was  slightly  lower. 
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The  veins  belong  to  three  sets  or  periods  as  follows:  (1)  The 
chiet  set,  lormed  after  the  loifer  t fachyte,  and  Deiore  the  andesite 
intrusion,  f^x-rrviny  fjiiartz  yold  and  silver;  (2)  formed  aft«r  the 
West  end  rhyolite  and  before  the  Midway  andesite,  and  including 
four  subgroups,  viz,  a,  large  typically  barren  quartz  veins;  6, 
tungsten  bearing  veins;    c,  barren,  mixed  quartz  and  adularia 


.^(Tj,!     ,  .„ .  ,_„  irm  »"•-  »*■  ■■"•■Id  c  a  I  ouk  uticiiiu  rrm 


vt^ns;  d,  productive  veins  like  those  of  set  1;  (3)  formed  after 
the  Tonopah  rhyolite,  and  carrying  quartz  with  occasional  leadi 
zinc  and  copper  sulphides- 

The  rocks  are  complexly  faulted.^  and  the  movement  has 
occurred  at  different  periods.  Thg  prin^^ry  nrp  i-nnniata  fif  finely* 
^ividfn)  native  gold,  aiyentite.  and  polvbasite  in  a  gangue  of 
quartz  and  adulariji. .  In  the  oxidized  ore,  which  may  extend  to 
over  700  ft,,  cerargyrite,  embolite  and  iodyrite  are  found. 
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In  1914  the  total  average  recovery  value  per  ton  of  ore  pro- 
duced was  f  16.84,  most  of  the  ore  being  treated  by.crjymdation 
with  and  without  concentration.  '^^'T^T^^J-  T*^  '* 

Com^tock  Lode,  Nevada  (S3).  —  This  lode,  of  historic  interest, 
occurs  near  Virginia  City,  in  southwestern  Nevada  (LXIII,  Fig. 
2),  and  is  a  great  fissure  vein  (Fig.  260>.  about  4  miles  long,  several 
hundred  feet  broad,-  and  braDchiI^^  above.  foUQwiDgjjinroYlmatipJy 


the  contact  between  erupt-jv  rrv^lra^  aji H  dipping  at  an  angle  of  35 
to  45  degrees.  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  faulting,  which 
in  the  middle  portion  of  the  vein  has  amounted  to  3000  feet. 

The  lode  is  of  TertiarV  age,  J^IkI  <vintnmg  ailvnr  ntnl-gnlrl  minaj-plj^ 

in  a  quartzose  gangue^ 

One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  depoat  is  the  extrenta 
irregularity  of  the  ore,  which  occurs  in  groat  "  bonanaas."  scHne 
of  which  carried  several  thousand  dollars  to  the  ton.  The  fault- 
ing ia  considered  to  have  been  quite  recent,  and  the  high  tem- 
peratures encountered  in  the  lower  levels  of  the  mine  indicate 
that  there  is  probably  a  partially  cooled  maas  of  igneous  rock 
at  no  great  depth. 

In  former  years  the  enormous  output  of  this  mine  caused  Nevada  to 
be  one  of  the  foremoat  silver  producers.  It  was  discovered  as  eaily  aa 
185S,  and  increaned  until  1877,  aft«r  which  it  declined.  Many  serious 
obstacles  were  met  with  in  Che  development  of  the  mine,  suclt  that  it  has 
never  become  a  soiuy^  of  much  profit  in  spite  of  its  enormous  output.  In 
1863,  at  a  depth  of  3000  feet,  the  mine  was  flooded  by  wat«r  of  a  temperature 
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of  170*  F.,  due  to  a  break  in  the  clay  wall;  and  to  drain  it  $2,900,000  were 
spent  in  the  construction  of  the  Sutro  tunnel,  which  was  nearly  four  miles 
long,  but  by  the  tin^.e  it  was  finished  the  workings  were  below  its  depth. 
A  second  difficulty  was  the  encountering  of  high  temperatures  in  lower 
workings,  those  in  the  drainage  tunnel  mentioned  being  110^  to  114°  F. 
The  lode  is  credited  with  a  total  production  of  over  $378,000,000.  In  recent 
years  its  output  has  been  slowly  increasing  again. 

Crivvle  Creek  (&3).  —  This  district,  which  is  a  most  important 
one  of  this  tvoe.  is  a  producer  of  ores  containing  gold  alnost 
exclusively.  The  region  lies  about  ten  miles  west  of  Pike's  I  eak 
proper,  but  in  the  foothills  of  this  mountain  mass. 
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Fio.  261.  —  Sections  showing  possible  outline  of  the  Cripple  Creek  volcanic  cone 
at  the  close  of  the  volcanic  epoch.  (After  Lindgren  and  Ransome,  U.  8,  Oeol. 
Surv.t  Prof,  Pap,  64.) 


The  rocks  of  the  district  include  (1)  a  series  of  pre-Cambrian 
metamorphic  rocks  and  igneous  basement  complex,  and  (2)  the 
products  of  the  Tertiary  Cripple  Creek  volcano  (Fig.  261). 

The  metamorphic  rocks  include^  a  quartz-muscovite-fibr^fce 
Bcnist,  and  a  biotite  gneiss  •  the  old  igneous  rocks  include  (1)  three 
varieties  of  grflfnjte^  viz.  the  Pikes  Peak  (quartz-biotite-microcline), 
Cripple  Creek  (finer-grained  but  similar),  Spring  Creek  (quartz- 
orthoclase  mainly,  and  of  medium  grain);  and  (2)  differentiation 
products  of  an  olivine-syenite  magma. 

The  Tertiary  volcanic  rocks  represent  a  series  of  chemicaUy 
related  products,  from  a  single  eruptive  center.  Commonest  of 
these  are  tuffs  and  breccias,  which  are  cut  by*  a  series  of  dikes  of 
phonolite,  next  a  latite-phonolite,  followed  by  a  syenite,  trachy- 
dolerite^  and  several  dark  basic  dike  rocks. 

The  ore  bodies^^  which  iyi  nearlv  all  cases  are  assofiiatrfHl  witJi. 
fissures,  are  of  two  types,  viz.  (1)  lodes  or  veins  (Figs.  262,  263), 
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and  (2)  iiregularreplacement  bodies,  occurring  ii)hi»1Iy  in  jrmnitti. 

The  two  are  not  sharpiy  separated. 

All  the  vninR  are  characterized  bv  the  narrowness  of  the  fissure 

unij  ippomplftp  filling,  The  iode  fissures  occur  mainly  within  the 
volcanic  neck,  have  a  roughly  radial 
plan,  and  are  usually  nearly  vertical, 
the  individual  fissures  rarely  exceed- 
ing a  half  mile  in  length.  But  even 
the  productive  ones  may  be  quite 
short,  not  exceeding  a  few  hundred 
feet;  and  while  prcxluctive  lodes 
may  occur  in  all  rocks,  except  per- 
haps the  schist,  they  seem  to  favor 
the  breccia  and  granite,  many  fol- 
lowing phonolitic  or  basic  dikes. 

The  lodes  generally  show  a  char- 
acteristic sheeted  structure,  but  the 
fissures    in    general   arc   not    fault 
planes,  having  probably  been  formed 
,  about  the  same  time  as  the  intru- 
Fa— .  ■-"-    #••■  I'..-..  sions  of  the  basic  dikes  and  caused 

by  compressive  stresses  set  up  by  a 
slight  sinking  of  the  solidified  brec- 

Flo.  262.— Sectionof  vdnatCripiile       .  .  ■    .    j-    ■ 

Creek.  Col.     {After  Ri^kard.)  <^'a  ""^  associated  mtrUSIVeS. 

The  ore  occurs  filling  narrow 
fissures,  and  within  the  veins  it  occurs  in  shoots  of  variable  size, 
which  may  develop  in  any  rock. 

The  ore  minerals  are  mainly  tellurides  of  gold,,  deposited  chiefly 
by  fissure  filling  and  less  often  by  replacement,  with  nvrite  an  a 
common  associate;  but  native  gold  is  rare  in  the  unoxidized  ore. 
Quartz,  fluorite.  and  (loloniitc  are  the  most  important  gangue  mJn- 
erals,  and  galena,  sphalerite,  tetrahedrite,  stibnite,  and  molybdenite 
are  found  sparingly. 

Oxidation  changes  the  vein  to  a  soft  brown,  homogeneous  mass, 
and  the  tellurides  into  brown,  spongy  gold  and  tellurites,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  of  secondary  enrichment.  The  ore  does  not  appear  to 
decrease  in  its  value  per  ton  with  depth,  though  the  actual  quantity 
of  it  is  less. 

The  rocks  bordering  the  veins  have  undergone  some  altera- 
tion, which  ia  more  pronounced  in  the  breccia,  and  involves  a 
change  of  the  dark  silicates  to  carbonates,  pyrite,  and  fluorite, 
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and    of   the  feldspars  and  feldspathoids  to  sericite  and  adu- 
laria. 


Flo.  263. —  Vertical  section  tbniueh  th«  Bums  shaft.  Portland  Mine.  Cripp1« 
Creek,  Col.  Shows  brecciu.  contact  veloa,  and  dikes.  V,  veins;  P,  phono- 
Ute.     (A/Ur  Lindgren  and  Santome,  U.  S.  Qtol.  Sun.,  Prof.  Pap.  M.) 

The  ores  are  believed  to  have  bepit  deposits  h^;^  hotjUta- 
line  golutioiia.  which  contained  the  following  compounds  and 
ions  either  free  or  in  combination:  SiOa,  CO2,  HaS,  CO3,  SO*, 
S,  CI,  F,  Fe,  Sb,  Mo,  V,  W,  Te,  Au,  Ag,  Cu,  Zn,  Pb,  Ba,  Sr,  Ca, 
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Mg,  Na,  K.    Some  of  these  may  have  been  leached  out  of  the 
volcanics. 

The  ore  is  in  part  smelting  ore,  which  is  sent  to  Pueblo  and 
Denver  for  treatment,  but  the  balance,  which  is  considerable,  is 
treated  by  the  cyanide  or  the  chlorination  process. 

The  Cripple  Creek  ores  as  a  rule  run  low  in  silver  as  compared  with  gold, 
the  average  value  of  the  two  combined  being  about  $12.00  psr  ton.  Over 
95  per  cent  of  the  crude  ore  is  treated  by  the  chlorination  or  cyanide 
process  at  mills  in  the  district  or  at  custom  mills  near  Colorado  City,  the 
rest  going  to  smelters. 

The  rapid  rise  of  this  district  is  well  shown  by  the  following  figures  of 
production.  A  maximum  was  reached  in  1900,  since  which  the  output 
has  gradually  declined. 

Production  in  Cripple  Creek  District  in  1893-1908  a;^d  1914 


Year 

Valub 

Year 

Value 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

$2,010,367 

2.908.702 

6.879.137 

7.512.911 

10,139,708 

13,507,244 

15,658.254 

18,073.539 

17,261,579 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1914 

Total 

$16,912,783 
12.967,338 
14,504.350 
15,441.591 
14.286,675 
10.953.549 
12.772,477 
12.045,364 

$203,835,568 

San  Juan  Region,  Colorado  (59, 62, 65,  66,  67).  — This  region  covers 
a  large  tract  of  mountainous  country,  in  southwestern  Colorado,  and 
includes  the  counties  of  San  Juan,  Dolores,  La  Plata,  Hinsdale,  and 
Ouray.  The  continental  divide  crosses  it,  but  the  main  portion 
consists  of  a  deeply  cut  volcanic  plateau.  The  area  is  an  important 
one  noted  for  its  veins  carrying  gold,  silver,  and  lead  or^Th  varying 
proportions,  but  owing  to  the  precipitous  slopes,  high  ridges,  and 
great  altitude  at  which  the  veins  outcrop,  mining  is  sometimes 
attended  with  difficulty.  Important  towns  in  the  area  are  Telluride, 
Silverton,  Ouray,  Creede,  etc. 

The  geological  history  of  the  San  Juan  region  is  exceedingly  com- 
plex, the  pre-Tertiarv  surface  being  deeply  buried  under  volcanic 
beds  which  still  cover  the  main  area,  hut  the  older  rocks  have  been 
exposed  by  erosion  in  the  surrounding  districts.  The  most  complete 
section  is  seen  in  the  Animas  Valley,  between  Silverton  and  Du- 
rango,  but  the  two  generalized  columnar  sections  of  the  Telluride 
and  Ouray  quadrangles  (PI.  LXXI)  will  serve  to  give  a  somewhat 
clear  idea  of  the  age  and  succession  of  the  formations. 


Wia,  2.  —  General  view  of  region  mrouad  Tonopah,  Nev.     (J.  E.  Sjiutt,  pAofo.) 
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'^  a  i  The  entire  re^on   has   not   been 

s£%  studied   in   detail    geolo^cally,   but 

^  g  J  several  quadrangles  are  known  with 

-S  o  "3  some  intimacy  and  mayfce  referred  to. 

S°^  TeUuride  Quadrangle  t65).  —  In  this 

"^  "*  a  quadrangle,  whose  geologic  section  is 

■tiS_  shown  (PI.  LXXI  and  Tig.  264)  the 

g  I  ores  occur  in  veins  which  are  filled 

E^  &  ..  fissures  that  penetrate  all  rocka  ex- 

°^  ^  .2  posed   in   the  area,  and   were  later 

^  i;  I  even  than  the  rhyolite  or  the  intru- 

.  .2  S  sions   of   the   diorite   stocks.     Four 

.  o  I  general    directions   of    fiasuring   are 

^:gj  r)Qt§0. 

u  »  „-  The   lodes    are    narrow    zones  of 

1 3  ^  closely    spaced    fissures    filled    with 

■g  s  a  ore,  little  of  which  is  found  outside 

§■  ig  I  of   the   zone.     The   veins   vary   in 

:|  I  I  width,  averaging  about  3  feet,  but 

=  Z's  ^^^  ^^  usually  forms  a  narrow  strip 

H  "^  ^  following  one  side  or  the  other,  and 

•I  .^  O  rarely  filling  the  entire  zone. 

"S  Is  The  veins  also  vary  somewhat  in 

g  ^  o  their  regularity,  according   to  the 

I  2  I  kind  of  rock  through  which  they 

^  '^  I  pass,  being  best  developed  in  the 

llo  andcsite.     Faulting  is  rare. 

^  ijj  The  ore  minerals  are  galena,  frei- 

"  £  2  bgrgitc  (argentiferous  gray  copper), 

5  „  a  polybasitc,  proustite,  stephamte,  and 

1 :3  -J  perhaps  other  silver  sulphides,  with 

I  B  H  more  or  less  gold,  which  may  be  in 

g  I  «  pyrite  and  chalcopyrite.     There  are 

I  "-  g  also  a  number  of  metallic  and  non- 

^  ..S  metallic  gangue  minerals,  including 

I  E  0^  sphalerite,    zinc    blende,    mispickel, 

£  *  J  magnetite,  native  copper,  quartz,  cal- 

I  a  ^  cite,    siderite,    rhodochrosite,    dolo- 

5  o  a  mite,  fluorite,  barite  sericitc,  biotitfi, 

"  «  -  chlorite,  amphibole,  apatite,  garnet, 

£  orthoclase,  picotite,  and  kaoUnite. 


PiuiTE  LXXt  — General  column&r  MctioD  of  A.  Ouray  quadrangle;  B,  Telhuida 
quadrangle.     U"  unconionnity.     (t/.  S.  Geoi.  Sun.') 
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l*he  greater  number  of  veins  have  been  found  in  the  granular 
rocks  of  the  stocks  along  the  central,  east,  and  west  portions 
of  the  area,  and  in  the  heavy  andesitic  breccia,  tuff,  and  agglom- 
erate of  the  San  Juan  formation  (PL  LXXI),    best    developed 
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Fig.  265.  —  Geologic  map  of  Telluride  district,  Col.,  showing  outcrop  of  more 
important  veins.     {After  Wiii^low,  Amer,  Inst.  Min.  EngrSt  Trans.  XXIX.) 

in  the  northern  half  of  the  area.  This  last  horizon  has  been  the 
most  productive. 

The  ore  appears  to  have  been  deposited  from  ascending  hot-water 
solutions  which  penetrated  all  open  spaces  in  the  fissured  zones. 

Ransome  explains  it  as  follows :  Surface  waters  percolating  down- 
ward dissolve  alkalies  from  the  igneous  rocks  as  sulphides.  These 
alkalies  as  they  become  hotter  on  approaching  the  magma  become 
charged  with  sulphidic  and  carbonic  acids  derived  from  volcanic 
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sources,  thus  becoming  solvents  for  the  metals,  and  silica,  lime, 
etc.,  which  they  gathered  from  the  more  basic  portions  of  the 
magma.  These  solutions  then  brought  metals  and  silicates  and 
deposited  them  higher  up. 

The  metals  were  deposited  in  the  fissures,  while  the  penetra- 
tion of  the  wall  rocks  by  the  alkaline  solutions  containing  sul- 
phuric acid  changed  the  iron  in  the  ferromagnesian  silicates, 
and  the  potash  went  toward  the  formation  of  sericite.  Carbon- 
ates were  deposited  on  the  walls,  due  to  the  action  of  water  on 
lime  feldspars.  Silica  was  set  free  and  removed  mostly  from 
the  walls.    Gold  was  carried  into  the  walls  to  some  extent. 

mivertan,  Quadrangh  ,(67).  —  This  quadrangle  lies  east  of  the 
Telluride.  The  oldest  formations  are  the  Archaean  schists  and 
gneisses,  overlain  by  Algonkian  quartzites,  and  these  in  turn  by 
Cambrian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  sediments,  the  whole 
being  capped  by  a  thick  series  of  Tertiary  volcanics  similar  to  those 
of  the  Telluride  quadrangle,  but  separated  from  the  top  of  the  Car- 
boniferous by  a  conglomerate.  A  number  of  imconformities  are 
present  in  different  parts  of  the  series. 

The  ore  deposits  are  of  three  types,  viz. :  (1)  lodes^  which  include 
most  of  the  now  productive  deposits;  (2)  stocks  or  masses,  which 
include  most  of  the  ore  bodies  formerly  worked  on  Red  Mountain; 
(3^  meta89Ti(}At-i^  rfijjftfipmftujff^  including  a  few  deposits  found  in 
limestones  or  rhyolite. 

The  lodes,  which  are  widely  distributed  and  vary  in  size  and  de- 
gree of  mineralization,  may  occur  in  all  the  rocks  from  the  pre-Cam- 
brian  schists  to  the  latest  monzonitic  intrusions,  cutting  the  Ter- 
tiary  volcanics,  but  the  greater  number  are  found  in  the  San  Juan 
tuff  and  Silverton  volcanic  series.  Moreover,  the  gold  and  silver 
are  not  uniformly  distributed  in  the  quadrangle. 

The  most  conspicuous  fissuring  is  northeast-southwest,  with  dips 
usually  of  about  75^,  and  faulting  noticeable  in  but  a  few  lodes. 
The  fissures  were  formed  substantially  at  the  same  time,  and  prob- 
ably in  late  Tertiary. 

Most  of  the  lodes  are  simple  fissure  veins,  showing  bands  of 
gangue  and  ore  confined  between  definite  walls,  while  the  width 
of  the  workable  vein  varies  from  a  few  inches  up  to  10  or  12  feet. 
The  wall  rock  is  not  usually  much  altered  except  in  the  rhyolite 
replacement  deposits. 

The  ore  minerals  are  tetrahedrite,  very  common,  may  carry  both 
As  and  Sb ;  enargite,  common  in  Red  Mountain  range ;  chalco- 
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pyrite,  common  and  sometimes  auriferous ;  galena,  very  important 
and  widespread ;  sphalerite,  common  and  accompanies  galena,  and 
several  silver  sulphides,  not  very  abundant.  Both  native  gold  and 
silver  also  occur. 

The  y;anp;ue  minerals  are  quartz,  barite^  calcite,  dolomite,  _riio- 
dochrosite,  kaolinite,  pyrite,  etc. 

The  ores  were  orobablv  deposited  by  a&cending  wat^rs^  but  their 
^xact  source  .or,  depth  of.  origin  is  not  known. 

Metasomatism  of  wall  rocks  diflfers  in  different  parts  of  the  quad- 
rangle. Thus,  for  example,  in  the  Silver  Lake  Basin,  feldspar  is 
altered  to  sericite,  calcite,  and  quartz ;  augite,  to  calcite  and  chlorite; 
and  biotite,  to  sericite  and  rutile.  Sericite  and  quartz  are  common 
close  to  the  vein.    This  shows  a  propylitic  type  of  alteration. 

Ouray  Qitadrangle  (62). — The  ore  deposits,  which  may  be  re- 
garded  as  an  extension  of  those  of  the  Silverton  quadrangle  area,  are 
all  located  near  the  town  of  Ouray,  and  while  the  district  contains 
but  few  productive  mines,  they  are  of  great  scientific  interest.  A 
few  are  found  in  disturbed  rocks  near  dikes  or  sheets  of  porphjrry, 
but  most  of  them  occur  in  but  slightly  disturbed  formations.  All 
owe  their  existence  to  the  presence  of  fissures,  the  form  of  the  ore 
body  depending,  however,  on  the  openness  of  the  fissure  and  kind 
of  wan  rock.  The  three  following  types  are  recognized :  (1)  fissure 
veins  of  great  vertical  extent;  (2)  replacements  in  quartzitei 
(3)  replacements  in  limestone.  Where  the  fissures  followed  by  the 
ore-bearing  solutions  were  open,  a  simple,  banded,  filled  vein  was 
formed;  but  where  narrow,  the  solutions  spread  out  laterally  in 
the  wall  rock,  replacing  the  same,  and  the  process  reached  a  maxi- 
mum in  the  more  soluble  beds. 

The  fissures  show  great  vertical  extent,  and  the  characters  of  the 
several  types  are  as  follows :  — 

Fissure  Veins.  —  (a)  This  type,  which  is  the  most  important, 
includes  silver-bearing  veins  in  fissures  of  slight  displacement, 
distributed  from  the  Mancos  shale,  to  the  sandstones  underlying 
the  McElmo  (PL  LXXI).  Ore  more  abundant  and  of  higher 
grade  in  quartzite  walls,  but  may  be  absent  or  of  low  grade  in 
shales.  Tetrahedrite  and  argentiferous  galena,  with  quartz  and 
barite  gangue  as  conmion  vein  minerals.  (6)  Gold-bearing  veins 
representing  a  group  of  mineralized,  highly  inclined,  sheeted 
zonPAin  dikes  of  quartz-bearing  monzonite  porph3ay.  The  chief 
minerals  are  auriferous  pyrite,  and  chalcopynte  in  a  gangue  of 
country  rock  and  clay. 
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Quartzite  Replacements,  —  Irregular  bodies  in  the  Dakota  sand- 
stones, with  gold  and  subordinate  silver. 

Limestone  Replacements.  —  Broad  flat  ore  bodies,  adjoining 
fissure  veins,  or  associated  with  numerous  small  vertical  fissures. 
Silver  predominates  in  some,  with  a  barite,  silica  gangue,  and  gold 
with  a  magnetite  gangue  in  others.  The  former  are  associated 
with  the  fissure  veins  which  penetrate  limestone. 

All  the  deposits  of  the  Ouray  district  appear  to  belong  to  a  single 
period  of  mineraUzation,  and  are  of  recent  formation,  being  later 
than  the  latest  igneous  intrusions. 

Other  Occurrences.  —  Among  the  other  occurrences  of  this  group 
may  be  mentioned  the  gold-quartz  veins  in  rhyolite  of  the  De 
Lamar  mine  in  Idaho  (72);  the  Bullfrog  district  of  Nevada  (87), 
and  the  National  mining  district  in  the  same  state  (85c).  At 
the  last  named,  the  fissures  in  Tertiary  lavas  carry  gold  and 
some  silver  in  a  quartz  gangue,  together  with  pyrite,  blende, 
and  always  more  or  less  stibnite,  while  one  contains  cinnabar. 
One  vein  had  a  remarkable  shoot  of  pale  gold  which  in  four  years 
yielded  nearly  $4,000,000. 

Another  interesting  occurrence  is  in  the  Republic  district  of 
Washington  whose  beautifully  crustified  quartz  veins  carry  both 
gold  and  selenium  (119a),  the  only  other  deposit  of  this  type 
being  the  Redjang  Lebong  of  Sumatra.^ 

Foreign  Deposits.  —  Hungary,  In  eastern  Hungary  *  including  Trans- 
sylvania,  there  are  a  number  of  gold  and  silver  deposits,  associated  with 
Tertiary  eruptives  chiefly  andesites  and  dacites.  Those  in  Hungary  include 
Nagybanya,  Felsobanya,  and  Kapnik,  and  in  Transylvania,  Brad  (the 
most  important),  Nagyag,  etc.  At  Nagyag  the  gold  occurs  as  tellurides, 
while  in  the  other  Transylvanian  districts,  it  is  native.  Accompanying  it 
are  silver-ore  minerals,  as  well  as  some  pyrite,  galena,  blende,  antimony, 
and  tetrahedrite,  in  a  gangue  chiefly  of  quartz,  but  often  containing  as  well 
manganese  carbonate  and  silicate.  The  veins,  which  may  be  a  meter  thick, 
are  usually  fissure  fillings,  and  the  lodes  may  be  30  to  60  feet  across.  Propy- 
litic  alteration  of  the  wall  rocks  is  common. 

New  Zealand.  —  The  veins  of  the  Hauraki  region  known  in  later 
years  for  the  output  of  the  famous.  Waihi  mine,  contain  small  veins  of 
massive  or  comby  quartz  with  rich  pockets  of  gold  in  propylitized  Ter-. 
tiary  andesites  and  dacites  in  the  northern  part  of  the  district,  while  the 
southern  part  the  veins  are  of  great  width,  with  the  ore  shoots  uniform 
and  continuous.' 

»  Beck,  EralageretAtten,  I:  488;  TniBCoU,  Min.  Mag..  VlTSSS,  1912. 

'  Vogt,  Krusch  und  Beyschlag,  LagcrstAtten,  II:  31,  1912. 

*  Finlayson,  Min.  Mag.,  II:  281,  1910;  also  Econ.  Geol.,  IV:  632, 1909. 
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Mexico  *  contains  a  nnmber  of  weU-Joiown  representatiTes  of  ihis  group, 
located  especially  in  the  eastern  Siena  Madre,  which,  thou^  usually  occurring 
in  Tertiary  eruptives,  sometin:es  cut  sediments.  Among  these  localities 
should  be  mentioned  Parral,  Guanajuato,  Real  del  Monte,  Zacatecas,  and 
Pachuca.  Silver  predominates,  the  ore  minerals,  including  pyrargsrrite, 
argentite,  stephanite,  and  polybasite,  accompanied  by  tetraheorite,  gi^l^iA^ 
and  blende  in  a  gangue  chiefly  of  quartz.  The  greater  part  of  the  Mexican 
gold  production  comes  from  the  mines  of  £1  Oro. 


Gold  Placers 

These  form  an  important  source  of  supply  of  gold,  together 
with  a  little  silver,  and,  although  widely  distributed,  become 
prominent  chiefly  in  those  areas  in  which  auriferous  quartz  veins 
are  abundant.  So,  while  in  North  America  they  are  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  Cordilleran  region,  the  Black  Hills,  and  south- 
ern Appalachian  region  of  the  United  States,  their  greatest 
development  is  in  the  Pacific  Coast  belt  from  California  to  Alaska, 
and  in  the  Yukon  district  of  Cajiada.  Others  of  importance  are 
found  in  South  America  and  Australia. 

Meet  of  the  g;oId  planers  arft  nf  Tertiary  or  Quaternary  afg;e. 
but  older  ones  are  also  known  (p.  685). 

Types  of  Placers.  —  Placer  deposits  may  be  formed  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  as  follows: 

Eluvial  placers.  —  These  originate  in  those  regions  where  gold- 
bearing  rocks  are  subjected  to  deep  weathering,  during  which  the 
gold  may  undergo  more  or  less  concentration,  and  also  migrate 
down  slope  to  some  extent.  The  gold  grains  are  usually  angular, 
as  they  have  not  been  exposed  to  the  wearing  action  of  streams. 
In  the  United  States,  this  type  is  known  in  the  southern  Appa- 
lachians, but  it  has  also  been  found  in  Brazil,  the  Gmanas,  etc. 

Dry  or  Eolian  jAacers  (36,  36a).  —  In  regions  of  aridity,  where 
the  rocks  are  disintegrated,  the  lighter  particles  may  be  blown 
away  while  the  heavier  ones,  including  gold,  remain  behind. 

Stream  placers  (42.  47).  —  These  represent  the  most  important 
and  widespread  type.  As  the  products  of  rock  decay  are  washed 
down  the  slopes  into  streams,  the  fine  clayey  material  is  carried 
a  long  distance,  but  the  heavier  particles,  including  gold,  settle 
rapidly,  the  gold,  on  account  of  its  higher  gravity,  usually  col- 

^Vogt,  Kniseh  und  Bej-schlag,  Lagerst&tten,  II:  66.  1912.  AguHera,  Amer. 
Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  Trans.  XXXII:  497.  1902;  Ordofiez,  Ibid.,  p.  224.  1902. 
(Pachuca);  Blake,  Ibid.,  p.  216,  1902.  (Guanajuato);  Bordeaux,  A.  F.  J.,  iMtf^ 
XXXIX:  357,  1909.     (SUver  Mines.) 
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lecting  in  the  lower  part  of  the  deposit,  or  even  in  crevices  of  the 
bed  rock.  Even  if  it  does  not  do  so  at  once,  agitation  of  the 
sediment  may  cause  it  to  settle  deep.er,  or  even  slowly  migrate 
down  stream  as  the  sediment  shifts.  Coarse  gold  carried  down 
by  streams  from  higher  levels,  will  settle  with  coarse  sediment 
in  the  upper  part  of  a  stream's  course,  but  very  fine  flake  gold 
may  be  transported  some  distance  farther  down  stream. 

In  some  regions  thick  gold-bearing  gravel  deposits  have  by 
downward  cutting  of  the  streams  due  to  elevation  of  the  land, 
been  deeply  trenched,  leaving  the  uneroded  remnants  as  benches 
along  the  valley  slopes.  Cases  of  this  sort  are  found  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  California,  on  Anvil  Creek 
in  the  Nome  district  of  Alaska,  and  in  the  Klondike  district  of 
the  Yukon. 

In  some  instances  stream  placers  may  have  become  buried 
under  other  barren  gravels,  or  lava  flows.  (Victoria  and  some 
California  deposits.)  The  gold  in  such  instances  has  to  be 
recovered  by  underground  methods. 

J^nn'nji  yij/if#yj^.  —  These  are  formed  by  the  sorting  action  of 
the  waves  along  coasts  where  auriferous  gravels  or  sands  are 
exposed.  They  are  known  in  California  and  Oregon,  but  the 
best  examples  are  those  cf  Cape  Nome,  Alaska. 

Size  of  the  Placer  Gold.  —  Gold  occurs  in  placers  in  the  form 
of  nuggets,  flakes  or  dust-like  grains.  The  nuggets  represent  the 
largest  pieces,  and  the  finding  of  some  very  large  ones  has  been 
recorded  from  time  to  time  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Two 
large  nuggets  are  recorded  from  Victoria:  one  the  "  IVflnnnnfi 
^^ranyer/'  w^ighyny  22SQ  ounces!  and  the  other  the  "  Welcome 
Nugget,"  weighing  2166  ounces.  Most  of  the  placer  gold  obtained 
is  in  small  grains,  and  some  may  be  very  fine.  Lindgren  states 
that  a  piece  of  gold  worth  one  cent  is  without  trouble  divisible 
into  2000  parts,  each  of  which  can  be  readily  recognized  in  a  pan. 

AgSQciated  Minerals.  —  Placer  deposits  may  contain  a  num- 
ber of  heavy  minerals,  which  settle  out  with  the  gold  in  the  sluice 
boxes.  These  include  magnetite,  ilmenite,  (black  sand),  garnet. 
ziiCfiO  (white  sand),  monazite  (yellow  sand),  gassiterite,  and 
platinum.    Fyrite  or  marcasite  may  form  in  the  gravels. 

California  (42,  47).  —  These  have  been  derived  from  the 
wearing  down  of  the  Sierras,  and  are  found  in  those  valleys  lead- 
ing, off  the  drainage  from  the  mountains.  Many  were  formed 
during  the  Tertiary  period,  when  the  Sierras  were  subjected  to  a 
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long-continued  denudation,  while  violent  volcwiic  outbursts  at 
the  close  of  the  Tertiary  have  often  covered  the  gravels  and  pro- 
tected them  from  subsequent  erosion.  These  lava  cappings  are 
at  times  150  to  200  feet  thick,  as  in  Table  Mountain,  Tuolumne 
County. 

Many  of  the  gravel  depodta  are  on  lines  of  former  xlrainage,  while 
others  lie  in  channels  still  occupied  by  streams.    Some  show  but  one 
n  streak  of  gold,  wl^le  in  others 

there  may  be  several,  some  of 
which  are  on  rock  benches  of 
the  valley  bottom  (Fig.  266). 

During  the  early  days  of  gold 
mining  in  California  the  gravels 
at  lower  levels  and  in  the  valley 
bottoms  wew  worked,  but  as 

„       „  ,,.,.,    ,j  these  became  exhausted,  those 

Pio.    268.  — Gcneraliied   section   of  old  ,      ,  .,         ,  i  -i. 

placer,  with  technical   tcrmB.    a.  vol-  farther   Up   the  slopCS   Or   hUls 

caaic   cap  ;  b.  upper  lead  ;  c,   beach  were  SOUght. 

|ave^rf,  channel  uravel.     {.Afi^R.  B.  jjj  ^^^  ^^^^^  operations  the 

gravels  were  washed  entirely  by 
band,  either  with  a  pan  or  rocker,  and  this  phm  is  even  now  followed 
by  small  miners  and  prospectors ;  but  mininy  on  a  larger  scale  is 
carried  on  by  one  of  thn^  ffif>thofJi<,  vig.  drift  mining,  hydraulic 

Drift  mining  is  employed  in  the  case  of  gravel  deposits  covered 
by  a  lava  cap,  a  tunnel  being  run  in  to  the  paying  portion  of  the 
bed  and  the  auriferous  gravel  carried  out  and  washed. 

In  hydraulic  mining  (PI.  LXXII,  Fig,  1),  a  stream  is  directed 
against  the  bank  of  gravel  and  the  whole  washed  down  into  a 
rock  ditch  lined  with  tree  sections,  or  into  a  wooden  trough  with 
crosspieces  or  rifBes  on  the  bottom.  The  gold,  being  heavy, 
settles  quickly  and  is  caught  in  the  troughs  or  ditches,  while  the 
other  materials  are  carried  off  and  dischai^d  into  some  neigh- 
boring stream.  Mercury  is  sometimes  put  behind  the  riffles  to 
aid  in  catching  the  gold. 

The  water  which  is  used  to  wash  down  the  gravel  deposits  is 
often  brought  a  long  distance,  sometimes  many  miles,  and  at 
great  expense,  bridging  valleys,  passing  through  tunnels,  and 
even  crossing  divides,  this  being  done  to  obtain  a  large  enou^ 
supply  as  well  as  a  suRicient  head  of  water. 

Owing  to  the  great  amount  of  debris  which  was  swept  down  into 


Pi-iT«  LXXII 
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the  lowlands,  a  protest  was  raised  by  the  farmers  dwelling  there, 
who  claimed  that  their  farms  were  being  ruined ;  and  it  soon  became 
a  question  which  should  survive,  the  farmer  or  the  miner,  for  in 
places  the  gravels  and  sand  from  the  washings  choked  up  streams 
and  accumulated  to  a  depth  of  70  or  80  feet.  The  question  was 
settled  in  1884  in  favor  of  the  farmer  by  an  injunction,  issued  by  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  which  caused  many  of  the  hydraulic 
mines  to  suspend  operations ;  and  at  a  later  date  this  was  extended 
by.  state  legislation,  adverse  to  the  hydraulic  mining  industry. 
Owing  to  this  setback,  hydrauhc  mining  fell  to  a  comparatively 
unimportant  place  in  the  gold-producing  industry  of  California, 
while  at  the  same  time  quartz  mining  increased. 

The  passage  of  the  Caminetti  law  now  permits  hydraulic  mining, 
but  requires  that  a  dam  shall  be  constructed  across  the  stream  to 
catch  the  taiUngs.  This  resulted  in  a  revival  of  the  industry,  but 
even  so,  the  placer  mining  industry  is  seriously  hindered  by  the 
present  laws  governing  it. 

Dredging  consists  in  taking  the  gravel  from  the  river  with  some 
form  of  dredge.    The  method,  which  was  first  practiced  in  New 
Zealand,  has  been  introduced  with  great  success  into  California, 
especially  on  the  Feather  River,  near  Oroville,  and  its  use  has  spread 
to  other  parts  of  the  Cordilleran  region  and  Alaska.    The  gravel 
when  taken  from  the  river  is  discharged   onto  a  screen,  which 
separates  the  coarse  stones,  and  the  finer  particles  pass  over  amal- 
gamated plates,  tables  with  rifiles,  and  then  over  felt. 

Placer  gold  is  also  worked  in  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  New 
Mexico,  and  Colorado,  all  of  the  deposits  except  those  of  the  last 
two  states  having  been  derived  mostly  from  Mesozoic  veins. 

Gold  also  occurs  in  beach  sand  of  certain  portions  of  the  Pacific 
coast  of  Washington  (119),  and  placer  mining  has  been  carried 
on  since  1894;  but  the  supply  of  gold,  which  is  obtained  from 
Pleistocene  eands  and  gravels,  is  small. 

In  arid  regions,  where  the  gold-bearing  sands  are  largely  the 
product  of  disintegration,  and  water  for  washing  out  the  metal  is 
wanting,  a  system  known  as  dry  blowing  is  sometimes  resorted  to. 

Alaska.  —  The  placer  deposits  have  been  found  in  many 
parts  of  Alaska,  but  the  two  regions  which  have  yielded  the 
largest  amount  are  the  Yukon  region  (24,  33)  and  the  Seward 
Penin^"^^  ^^t  ^)^  the  latter  beinc^now  the  first. 

Gold  was  discovered  in  the  Forty  Mile  district  of  the  Yukon 

in  1886,  and  caused  a  stampede  for  this  region;  but  the  deposits 
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of  the  Klondike  did  not  become  known  until  1896,  and  their  dis- 
covery was  followed  by  a  rush  of  gold  seekers  that  eclipsed  all 
previous  ones.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  by  1898  over  40,000  people 
were  camped  out  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  site  of  Dawson. 

The  Klondike  region  proper  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Yukon  River,  and  the  richest  deposits  found  have  been  on 
the  Canadian  side  of  the  boundary.  The  gold  has  coUected  either 
at  the  bottom  of  the  gravel  in  the  smaller  streams  tributary  to 
the  Yukon,  or  else  in  gravels  on  the  valley  sides,  this  latter  occur- 
rence being  known  as  bench  gravel.  The  metal  is  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  quartz  veins  found  in  the  Birch  Creek, 
Forty  Mile,  and  Rampart  series  of  metamorphic  rocks  lying  to 
the  east.  Up  to  the  end  of  1602  the  total  production  of  the 
Klondike  is  stated  to  have  been  $80,000,000.  The  annual  output 
has,  however,  decreased,  and  mining  in  that  region  has  settled 
down  to  a  more  permanent  basis.  Gravels  running  under  50 
cents  per  cubic  yard  cannot  be  worked  at  a  profit,  even  by 
dredging,  because  the  difficulties  and  expenses  of  mining  in  such 
a  region  are  great,  and  form  an  interesting  comparison  with 
conditionsin  California,  where  gravel  carrying  25  cents  per  yard 
is  considered  good,  while  that  running  as  low  as  5  cents  per  yard 
can  be  worked  as  a  dredge  proposition  (26).^ 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  rich  gold  gravels  on  the  Yukon, 
auriferous  gravels  have  been  developed  in  many  other  parts  of 
Alaska,  where  they  are  being  more  or  less  actively  worked  (Fig. 
241),  but  of  these  various  finds  those  in  the  Seward  Peninsula. 
which  is  now  the  largest  producer,  have  been  the  most  important. 

The  first  of  the  localities  discovered  in  the  last-mentioned 
region  was  Cape  Nome  (30,  31),  which  for  a  time  proved  to  be  a 
second  Klondike.  The  gold  was  discovered  here  on  Anvil  Creek, 
and  the  following  year  in  the  beach  sands  where  Nome  now  stands. 
These  discoveries  caused  another  northward  stampede,  which 
resulted  in  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  beach  sands;  but  other 
deposits  were  found  farther  inland  near  Nome,  as  well  as  the 
other  localities  on  the  Seward  Peninsula.  Some  quartz  veins  are 
also  worked.  Up  to  the  end  of  1914  the  Seward  Peninsula  had 
produced  $68,642,700  in  gold,  and  in  1906  its  production  is  given 
as  $7,500,000,  but  by  1914  it  had  dropped  to  $2,733,000.  In  the 
Fairbanks  district  (29),  which  is  another  important  placer  area, 
and  lies  in  central  Alaska  (Fig.  241),  there  is  a  remarkable  accu- 

^  See  also  U.  8.  Oeol.  Surv.,  Bull.  263. 
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mulation  of  unconsolidated  material  overlying  the  bed  rock, 
which  seems  to  have  been  deposited  in  an  area  where  glaciation 
was  absent,  but  fluviatile  conditions  predominated. 

An  interesting  feature  of  these  deposits  is  their  remarkable 
thickness,  and  their  depth  of  consolidation  by  ice,  over  300  feet, 
as  revealed  by  mining  operations.  The  unconsolidated  material 
includes  slide  rock,  muck,  sand,  sijt,  clay,  barren  gravels,  and  the 
gravels  in  which  the  gold  is  found.  These  productive  gravels, 
so  far  as  discovered,  are  a  thin  layer  next  to  bed  rock,  and  the 
value  of  the  gold  recovered  has  ranged  from  less  than  $1  to  $8  or 
more  per  square  foot  of  bed  rock  surface.  The  present  activities 
are  supported  by  low-grade  deposits  of  $1  or  less  per  square 
foot,  and  in  1914  deep  placers  yielding  as  little  as  40  cents  per 
square  foot  were  worked  by  drifting. 

The  Iditarod  district,  which  produced  about  $2,000,000  worth 
of  gold  in  1914,  obtained  mostly  by  dredging,  is  the  third  large 
producer. 

A  number  of  smaller  districts  add  to  the  total  supply  of  the 
territory. 

Yukon  Territory  (133).  —  The  Klondike  gold  fields  are  situated 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Yukon  River  at  its  confluence  with  the 
Klondike,  and  cover  an  area  of  about  200  square  miles.  The  dis- 
trict is  a  part  of  a  dissected  upland,  and  a  second  uplift  in  recent 
times  has  caused  the  streams  to  deepen  their  valleys,  but  portions 
of  the  old  valley  bottoms,  covered  with  heavy  accumulations  of 
gravel,  still  remain  as  benches  on  the  valley  sides  at  many  points. 
Owing  to  the  unglaciated  character  of  the  region,  the  rocks  are 
deeply  weathered.  The  surface  materials  are  permanently 
frozen. 

The  auriferous  gravels  occur  under  the  following  conditions: 
(1)  Low-level  creek  gravels,  4  to  10  feet. deep,  resting  on  bed 
rock,  and  covered  by  2  to  30  feet  more  of  black  frozen  muck. 
These  are  the  most  important;  (2)  gulch  gravels,  found  in  the 
upper  portions  of  the  main  creek  valleys,  and  small  tributary 
valleys;  (3)  gravels  on  reck  terraces,  formed  during  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  valleys,  and  representing  portions  of  an  old  valley 
bottom;  (4)  high-level  gravels,  representing  ancient  creek  de- 
posits, accumulated  when  the  river  flowed  several  hundred  feet 
higher  than  it  does  now.  Of  these  the  "  White  Channel  "  gravels, 
so  called  because  of  their  white  or  light-gray  color,  are  impor- 
tant, and  represent  the  oldest  stream  deposits  of  the  district. 
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They  range  in  thickness  from  a  few  to  150  feet,  and  are  second 
in  commercial  importance  to  the  present  creek  gravels. 

The  Klondike  gold  varies  in  fineness,  due  to  its  being  in 
all  cases  alloyed  with  silver.  The  lowest  grade  has  a  value 
of  about  $12.50  an  ounce,  but  some  has  exceeded  $17.50  an 
ounce. 

Victoria.*  This  colony  contains  a  remarkable  series  of  buried  channels, 
called  "deep  leads."  The  gold  occurs  in  gravels  of  Tertiary  streams,  which, 
following  a  depression,  became  covered  by  thick  beds  of  sand  and  clay, 
and  these  in  turn  by  basalt  flows  of  several  himdred  feet  thickness. .  The 
gold  was  first  discovered  in  the  upper  part  of  the  former  stream  courses 
and  then  followed  down  under  the  basalt. 

Russia.  —  Gold  gravels,  which  Purington  claims  belong  to  one  of  the 
greatest  placer  fields  of  the  world,  are  being  developed  on  the  Lena  River, 
in  Siberia.* 

South  Africa.'  The  auriferous  conglomerates  of  the  Johannesburg  dis- 
trict of  the  TransvEial,  S.  Afr.,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  known. 
They  are  of  apparently  simple  structure,  yet  very  puzzling  as  to  origin. 
The  section  involves  a  basal  series  of  crystalline  schists  intruded  by  granites, 
on  whose  eroded  surface  rests  the  Upper  and  Lower  Witwatersrand  system 
of  slates,  quartzites,  and  conglomerates,  aggregating  19,000  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  overlain  in  turn  by  the  Ventersdorp  system  of  volcanic3. 

The  Witwatersrand,  w^hich  is  probably  of  Cambrian  or  pre-Cambrian  age, 
forms  a  syncline  with  Johannesburg  on  its  north  side.  The  series  has  been 
faulted  and  also  cut  by  diabase  dikes,  and  while  auriferous  conglomerates 
are  found  at  several  different  horizons,  the  most  productive  ones  are  in  the 
upper  part. 

The  ore  consists  of  pebbles  mostly  of  quartz,  in  a  sandy  matrix,  with 
abundant  pyrite  in  the  cement.  The  gold,  which  occurs  in  the  cement 
but  not  in  the  pebbles,  is  closely  connected  with  the  pyrite.  Some  of  the 
gold  has  migrated  and  recrystallized.  It  is  not  yet  definitely  settled  whether 
the  auriferous  conglomerate  represents  an  ancient  placer,  or  whether  the 
gold  and  pyrite  are  epigenetic  and  introduced  a'ter  the  dikes,  and  for  the 
detailed  arguments  re'erence  should  be  made  to  the  articles  referred  to. 
It  is  provisionally  placed  with  the  placer  deposits. 


ys^s  of  Gold.  —  Gold  is  chiefly  used  for_  coinaffp^  ^ypflmpnf.g^ 
and  ornamental  utensils.  It  is  employed  to  a  considerable  extent 
ia  dentistry  and  in  an  alloy  for  the  better  class  of  gilding. 

Its  value  for  use  in  the  arts  depends  on  its  brightness,  freedom 
from  tarnish,  and  its  ductility  and  malleability,  which  permit  it 

1  Lindgren,  Min.  Mag.  XI:  33,  1905,  and  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  Feb.  16,  1905. 

*  Min.  Mag.  XII:  341,  1Q15. 

•Hatch,  Types  of  Ore  Deposits,  San  Francisco,  1911;  Gregory,  Econ.  Gcol., 
IV:  118,  1909;  Hatch,  Min.  and  Sci.  Pr.,  CHI:  98  and  132,  1911;  Horwood, 
Min.  and  Sci.  Pr.,  CVII:  563,  etc.,  ^913;  Schwars,  Min.  Mag.,  XIII:  223,  1915. 
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to  be  easily  worked.  As  PM^  2^^^^^^  gold  is  too  soft  for  use, 
it  is  alloyed  with  a  small  amount  of  some  other  metal,  such  as 
copper,  to  gain  hardness. 

Uses  of  Silver.  —  This  metal  was  formerly  of  much  importance 
for  coinage,  but  is  much  less  so  now.  It  is,  however,  widely 
employed  in  the  arts  for  making  iewelrv  and  utensils  such  as 
tableware.  Its  salts  are  of  more  or  less  value  in  medicine  and 
in  photography?  Its  brightness  and  white  color  are  valuable 
properties  when  the  metal  is  used,  but,  unlike  gold,  it  tarnishes 
somewhat  readily  when  exposed  to  sulphurous  gases.  There  are 
a  number  of  alloys  of  silver,  those  with  gold  and  copper,  respect- 
ively, being  of  importance. 

Production  of  Gold  and  Silver.  —  The  total  production  of 
gold  and  silver  for  the  United  States  and  other  countries  is  given 
on  the  following  pages. 


Production  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  the  United  States,  1860  to  1914 


YSAR 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 


Total  .  . 


Gold 

SiLVKB 

Ounces 

Value 

Ounoofl 

Commeroial 
Value 

1,741,500 
{         1,678,612 
1,572,187 
1,451.250 
1.489^950 
1,538,373 
1,686,788 
1,603.049 
1,604.478 
1,594.775 
1,. 588.877 
1,604.840 
1,597.098 
1,739,323 
1,910,813 
2,254.760 
2.568.132 
2,774,935 
3,118,398 
3,437.210 
3,829,897 
3.805,500 
3.870,000 
3.500.000 
3.892.480 
4.265,742 
4,565,333 
4,374.827 
4.574,340 
4,821,701 
4.657.018 
4.687.053 
4.520,717 
4,299.783 
4.572.976 

S36,000,000 
34,700,000 
32,500.000 
30,000,000 
30.800,000 
31,801,000 
34,869,000 
33,136,000 
33,167,500 
32,967,000 
32,845,000 
33,175,000 
33.015.000 
35,955,000 
39,500,000 
46,610,(XX) 
53,088.000 
57,363,000 
64,463,000 
71,053,400 
79,171,000 
78,666,700 
80,000,000 
73,591,700 
80.464,700 
88,180,700 
94,373.800 
90.435,700 
94,560,000 
99,673,400 
96,269,100 
96.890,000 
93.451,500 
88,884,400 
94,531,800 

30,318,700 
33,257,800 
36,106,900 
35,732,800 
37,743,800 
39.909.400 
39,694.000 
41,721.600 
45,792.700 
50,094,500 
54,516,300 
58,330.000 
63,500,000 
60,000.000 
49.500.000 
55,727,000 
58,834.800 
53,860.000 
54.438,000 
54,764.500 
57,647,000 
55,214,000 
55,500.000 
54,300,000 
57,682,800 
56.101.600 
56,517,900 
56,514.700 
52,440,800 
54,721. .500 
67,137.900 
60,399,400 
63,766,800 
66,801.500 
72,455,100 

$34,717,000 
37,657,500 
41,105,900 
39,618,400 
41,921,300 
42,503,500 
39,482,400 
40,887,200 
43,045,100 
46,838,400 
57.242,100 
57,630,000 
5/i,662.500 
40.800,000 
31.422,100 
36,445,500 
39.654.600 
32,316,000 
32,118,400 
32,858,700 
35,741,100 
33,128.400 
29,415,000 
29.322.000 
33.456.000 
34,222.000 
38.256.400 
37,299.700 
28.060,600 
28,455.200 
30.854.500 
32.615.700 
39,197.500 
40,348400 
40,067,700 

102.852,715 

2,126,152,400 

1,831,133,800 

1.340,366,500 
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The  recovered  output  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  United  States 
from  domestic  ores  and  gravels  in  1914  is  given  below. 

Approximate  Distribxttion,  by  Producing  States  and  Territories,  of 
THE  Production  op  Gold  and  Shaver  in  the  United  States  por 
THE  Calendar  Year  1914,  in  Fine  Ounces  * 


Stats  ok  Tbrritobt. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arisona 

California 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Maryland 

Michigan 

M|wouri 

Montana 

Nevada    

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina      .     .     .     . 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Philippine  Islands  .... 

Porto  Rico 

South  Carolina       .... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Total 


Gold 


Quantity 


495 

800.471 

221,020 

1.028,061 

962,779 

813 

57,431 


10 


200.446 

558,064 

58,974 

6,303 


76,887 

53.179 

135 

155 

854,782 

309 

426 

163.362 

15 

28,435 

324 


4.572,976 


Value 


$        12,300 

16,547,200 

4,568,900 

21,251.900 

19,902,400 

16,800 

1.187,200 


200 


4.143.600 

11.536,200 

1.219,100 

130,300 


1.589,400 

1,099,300 
2.800 
3,200 

7.334.000 
6.400 
8.800 

3.377,000 

300 

587,800 

6,700 


94,531.800 


SiLVSB 


Quantity 


Commercial 
Value 


300 

865.900 

4.439,500 

2,020,800 

8.804.400 

100 

12,573,800 

1.900 

100 

415,500 

60.000 

12.536,700 

15,877,200 

1.771,300 

1,500 

6,200 

147,400 

10,300 


179,800 

102,800 

574,700 

11,722.000 

1.500 

341.300 

100 


72.455.100 


$  200 

478,800 

2.455,000 

1,117.500 

4.868.8IW 

100 

6.953.300 

1,200 

100 

229.800 

33.200 

6.932,800 

8,780.100 

979,500 

800 

3.400 

81.500 

5,700 


99.400 

56,800 

317,800 

6.482,300 

800 

188.700 

100 


40.067.700 


1  Gold  value,  $20.67  +  P«r  fine  ounce.  Average  commercial  price  of  mlver  in  1914, 
55.3  cents  per  fine  ounce. 

The  totals  for  this  table  are  based  on  bullion  deposits  in  the  United 
States  mints  and  a^say  ofRces  and  statements  from  the  smelting  and  refin- 
ing establishments.  The  table  is  derived  from  three  sources:  (1)  the  un- 
refined domestic  gold  and  silver  deposited  in  the  United  States  mints  and 
assay  offices;  (2)  the  domestic  gold  and  silver  in  fine  bars  reported  by  the 
private  refineries;  (3)  the  unrefined  gold  and  silver  contained  in  ores  and  matte 
exported  for  reduction.  The  last  is  an  item  of  small  relative  importance. 
In  addition  y  the  domestic  smelters  and  refineries  produced  as  refined  bullion 
from  foreign  ore,  matte,  and  unrefined  bullion,  875,250  fine  ounces  of  gold, 
and  39,789,129  fine  ounces  of  silver.  Of  the  foreign  gold  there  is  credited 
to  Mexico,  199,652  ounces;  to  Canada  (including  British  Columbia,  the 
Yukon,  and  the  Klondike),  532,572  ounces;  to  Central  America,  61,123 
ounces;  to  South  America,  45,161  ounces;  to  Cuba,  320  ounces;  and  to  all 
other  foreign  sources,  36,420  ounces.  Of  foreign  silver  there  is  credited 
to  Mexico,  19,643,774  fine  oimces;  to  Canada,  7,084,354  ounces;  to  Central 
America,  2,458,094  ounces;  to  South  America,  5,432,676  ounces;  to  Cuba, 
51,542  ounces;  and  to  all  other  foreign  sources,  5,118,689  oimces. 
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Percentage  of  Output  of  Gold  and  Silver  bt  Processes  in  the  United 

States  in  1912,  1913,  and  1914 


Pbbcentaob  of  Total  Output 

Pboduction  bt 

Gold 

Silver 

1012 

1013 

1014 

1012 

1013 

1014 

Placers  

24.8 

24.0 

25.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Gold  and  nlver  mills: 
By  amalgamation      .     . 
By  cvanidation     .     .     . 
By  chlorination     .     .     . 

22.3 

30.0 

.4 

21.5 

31.2 

.3 

20.0 

31.4 

.2 

1.2 
17.8 

.6 
10.7 

.4 
22.1 

Total  milling      .     . 

53.6 

53.0 

52.5 

10.0 

20.3 

22.5 

Smelting  * 

21.6 
100.0 

22.1 

22.2 

80.8 

70.5 

77.8 

Total*       .... 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

>  Both  crude  ore  and  concentrates. 

*  Philippine  Islands  and  Porto  Rico  excluded. 


Average  Extraction  Value  of  Gold  and  Silver  per  Ton  in  1914,  by 

States  and  Territories 


Statb  OB  Tbbbitobt. 

Dbt  or 

Bilicboub 

Ores 

Copper 
Ores 

Lead 
Obbs 

Zinc 
Obbs 

COPPBB- 

LeAD  AMD 

COPPBB- 

Lead- 

ZlMC  0BE8 

Lbad- 

ZlNC 

Obbs 

Alabama  and  Georgia 

Alaska 

Arisona     .... 
California .... 
Colorado   .... 

Idaho    

Maryland  and  Virginifl 
Michigan  *     .     .     .     . 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico  .... 
North  Carolina  *     .     . 
Oklahoma      .... 

Oregon 

South  Carolina  .     .     . 
South  Dakota     .     .     . 
Tennessee  *    .     .     .     . 

Texas    

Utah 

Washini^ton   .... 
Wisconsm  ^    .     .     .     . 
Wyoming  .... 

[  1 

S2.46 
2.80 
8.46 
5.53 

10.25 
8.85 

20.00 

0.37 
11.30 
10.11 

7.17 
18.00 

8.00 
.02 

3.68 

7.00 
7.38 
8.66 

0.22 

S2.14 

.33 

1.84 

13.38 

1.66 

.84 

.20 

1.14 

.30 

.20 

14.00 

.00 
16.34 
.30 
2.51 
.27 
.56 

11.02 

16.00 

7.66 

3.42 

8.62 

13.13 

6.20 

32.08 
35.57 

7.01 
10.41 

t2.86 

.004 
.34 

3.05 
3.00 

$4.08 
43.11 

18.17 
12.77 
11.45 

18.76 

$2  53 

1.72 
2.01 

3.40 
3.06 

2.21 
2.75 

Total  average 
Per  cent  of  tonnage 

6.05 
25.46 

.40 
64.26 

5.20 
5.36 

.10 
1.44 

12.87 
.02 

2.00 
3.46 

>  Includes  only  copper  ore  3rielding  precious  metals. 
*  Lead  and  line  ores  yielded  no  precious  metals. 

Gold  and  Silver  Reserves.  —  Lindgren  ban  pointed  out  (13)  that  the 
gold  reserves  of  the  United  States  are  large,  but  that  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  them  with  any  degree  of  exactness,  a  rough  estimate  even  beii  g 
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possible  only  in  the  case  of  placers,  which  are  found  chiefly  in  California 
and  Alaska.  These  are  estimated  to  contain  perhaps  $1,000,000,000  of 
gold  in  reserve,  and  the  output  from  this  source  will  probably  not  decrease 
for  some  time.  The  gold  derived  from  copper  ores  is  not  large 
($4,800,000  in  1908),  but  is  a  stable  and  increasing  quantity,  likely  to 
last  for  25  years  at  least.  That  derived  from  lead  ores  is  much  less,  and 
a  slow  decrease  may  be  expected. 

The  quartzose  ores  form  an  important  source,  likely  to  continue  active 
and  strong  producers.  The  United  States  gold  production  is  not  likely 
to  rise  above  $110,000,000,  nor  is  it  likely  to  sink  below  $60,000,000  for 
a  long  time.  OwLig  to  the  low  price  of  silver,  a  number  of  mines  produc- 
ing ore  of  this  metal  have  shut  down,  but  the  increasing  amount  supplied 
as  a  by-product  from  lead  and  copper  ores  has  kept  the  output  steady. 
The  present  supply  is  regarded  as  assured  as  long  as  the  mining  of  lead 
and  copper  ores,  as  well  as  quartzose  gold  ores,  continues  on  the  present 
scale. 

Production  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  Canada  by  Provinces  in  1914 


Gold 

Silver. 

Pbovinck 

Ouncea. 
(fine) 

Value 

Ounces  ] 

Value 

British  Columbia  .     . 

Yukon 

Nova  Scotia      .     .     . 

Ontario 

Quebec 

Alberta    

252,730 
247.940 

2,C04 
268,:61 

1.202 
48 

$5,224,393 

5,125,374 

60.031 

5.545,509 

26.708 

992 

3.169.897 
92,973 

25.139.214 
57.737 

$1,731,971 
50.959 

13.779.065 
31.646 

Total      .     .     . 

773,178 

15.983,007 

28.449.821. 

15.593.631 

Production  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  Canada 


Ybab 

Gold 

SiLVBB 

Ounces 

Value 

Ounces 

Value 

1858 

1860 

1865 

1870 

1876 

1880 

1885 

1890 

1895 

1900 

1905 

1910 

1914 

34.104 

107.806 

192,898 

83.415 

97,729 

63,121 

55.575 

55,620 

>  100.798 

«  1.350.057 

684.961 

493,707 

773,178 

$    705,000 

2.228.543 

3,987.562 

1.724.348 

2.020.233 

1.304.824 

1,148,829 

1.149,776 

2.083.674 

27.908.153 

14,159.195 

10,205,835 

16,983.007 

400.687 

1,578.275 

4,468,226 

6,000,023 

•  32.869.264 

28,449.821 

$      419.118 

1,030,299 

2,740.362 

3.621,133 

17,580.455 

15,593.630 

^  Yukon  output  began  about  this  time. 

*  Decreased   from  here  until    1907,   then  remained  stationary*  until  Porcupine  dis^ 
covery  increased  it  again. 

*  The  maidmum  production  wm  19,440,165  ounces  in  1912. 
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Production  op  Gold  in  the  World,  1860-1914 

[The  annual  production  from  1860  to  1872  is  obtained  from  5-year  periods 
compiled  by  Dr.  Adolph  Soetbeer.  From  1872  to  1912,  inclusive,  tne  esti- 
mates are  those  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint.  The  figures  for  1913  and  1914 
are  in  part  final  and  in  part  estimates  of  the  Survey  from  best  available 
information,  and  are  subject  to  revision.] 


Year 

Valub 

1  Yeab 

Value   1 

Year 

Value 

Year 

Value 

1860 

$134,083,000 

'  1875 

i  97,600.000 

1890 

$118,848,700 

1905 

$380,288,700 

1861 

122.089,000 

1  1876 

103.700,000 

1891 

130,650,000 

1906 

402.503,000 

1862 

122.989.000 

'  1877 

113,947,200 

1892 

146.651,600 

1907 

412.966.600 

1863 

122,989.000 

1  1878 

119,092,800 

1893 

157.494.800 

1908 

442.476.900 

1864 

122,989,000 

1  1879 

108,778,800 

1894 

181,175.600 

1909 

464,059,100 

1865 

122,989,000 

1880 

106,436,800 

1895 

198.763.600 

1910 

455,239,100 

1866 

129.614.000 

1881 

103,023.100 

1896 

202.251.600 

1911 

461,939.700 

1867 

129.614.000 

1882 

101.996.600 

1897 

236.083.700 

1912 

466.136,100 

1868 

129,614.000 

1883 

95.392,000 

1898 

286,879,700 

1913 

454.942.211 

1869 

129,614,000 

1884 

101.729,600 

1899 

306,724.100 

1914 

453.000.000 

1R70 

129,614.000 

1885 

108,435.600 

1900 

254.576,300 

1871 

115.577,000 

1886 

106.163.900 

1901 

260.992.900 

Total 

$11,257,320,811 

1872 

115,577,000 

1887 

105.774.900 

1902 

296,737,600 

1873 

96,200,000 

1888 

110.196.900 

1903 

327.702,700 

1874 

90,750.000 

1889 

123.489.200 

1904 

347.377.200 

Gold  Production  in  the  Worid  in  1913  and  1914  !:y  Coitntries 


Country 


North  America: 

United  States  .     . 

Canada  .... 

Mexico    .... 

Cuba 

Africa 

Australasia      .     .     . 
Europe: 

Russia  and  Finland 

Austria-Hungary  . 

Germany     .     .     . 

Norway  .     .     ... 

Sweden   .     .     .  *  . 

Italy 

Spain  and  Portugal 
•     Turkey    .... 

France     .... 

Great  Britain  .     . 

Servia  .... 
South  America: 

Argentina     .     .     . 

Bolivia  and  Chile 

Colombia     .     .     . 

Ecuador  .... 

Brazil      .... 

Venezuela    .     .     . 

Guiana:        y 
British      .     .     . 
Dutch       .     .     . 
French      .     .     . 

Peru 

Uruguay  .  .  . 
Central  America  .  . 
Asia: 

Japan      .... 

China      .... 

Indo-China  .    .     . 

Chosen  (Korea)     . 

Siam 

India,  British   .     . 

East  Indies,  British 

£)a8t  Indies,  Dutch 


Total 


1913 


$88,884,400 
»  16.216.131 
«  18.250.000 
>  24.600 
205,875.000 
»  53.038,090 

•  24,578,575 

*  2,180,414 

•60,000 


*  36,630 
«  30,572 

•2,500 
•500 

•  1,946,600 

1  17,860 
•250,000 

'  100,000 
•800,000 

•  .'^,000,000 
7  289,133 

•  3,009.786 
«  444.800 

<  1,353.368 
*  470.433 

•  3.050.600 
»  492.200 
•111,000 

•  3.000,000 

>  4,470.723 

•  3.658,900 

•  70,00© 
«3.2S1..333 

»  56.500 

«  11,152,463 

"  1 .352.000 

8  3..387,lOO 


454,942.211 


1914 


I  $94,531,800 
I  15.925,044 
»  18,000,000 


•  201,000,000 
•49,386.180 

•  26,760,000 
•  1,500.000 


»  1,000,000 


100,000 


•500,000 
«  3,000,000 


3.000,000 


»  1,250.000 
•600.000 

»  3.000,000 
•500.000 


•  3,500,000 

•4.476.500 

•  3,800.000 


»  3,750.000 


»  11.388,870 
4,750,000 


M  453,000.000 


» Official:  s  Min.  Worid,  Feb.  6,  1915;  'estimated;  <  Director  Mint.  Ann,  Rep., 
1914;  »Min.  Mag.,  Apr..  1916;  •  Min.  Mag.,  1914;  '  Min.  Jour.,  Dec.  6,  1914;  •  Mm. 
Indus.,  1914;  •  Min.  and  Sci.  Pr..  May,  8,  1915;  i^  includes  estimates  for  countries  not 
specified 
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RBFBRENCBS  ON  GOLD  AND  SILVBR 

General.  L  Blake,  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  Trans.  XXVI:  290,  1897. 
(Gold  in  igneous  rocks.)  la.  Brokaw,  Jour.  Geol.,  XVIII:  321,  1910. 
(Solution  of  gold  in  weathering.)  2.  Crane,  Gold  and  Silver,  New 
York,  1908.  3.  Cumenge  and  Robellaz,  L'Or  dans  la  Nature,  Paris, 
189i8.  4.  Curie,  The  Gold  Mines  of  the  World,  London,  1902.  5.  De 
Launay,  The  World's  Gold,  Its  Geology,  Extraction,  and  Political 
Economy,  Translation,  New  York,  1908.  6.  Don,  Amer.  Inst.  Min. 
Engrs.,  Trans.  XXVII:  664,  1898.  (Genesis  of  certain  auriferous 
lodes.)  7.  Emmons,  W.  H.,  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  Trans.  XLII: 
3,  1912.  (ReVn  of  manganese  to  gold  sec'y  enrich't.)  8.  Kemp,  Min. 
Indus.,  VI:  295,  1898.  (Telluride  ores.)  9.  Keyes,  Econ.  Geol., 
Dec.  1€07.  (Ceraiigyritic  ores.)  10.  Lenher,  Econ.  Geol.,  IV:  544, 
1909.  (Tellurides.)  11.  Lenher,  Econ.  Geol.,  VII:  744,  1912.  (Trans- 
p'n  and  depos'n  of  gold  in  nature.)  12.  Lincoln,  Econ.  Geol.,  VI: 
247,  1911.  (Certain  natural  associations  of  gold.)  13.  Lindgren, 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  394,  1909.  (Conservation  of  gold,  silver,  re- 
sources.) 13a.  Lindgren,  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  Bull.  112:  721, 
1916.  (Gold  and  silver  of  N.  Amer.  and  S.  Amer.)  14.  MacLaren, 
Gold,  Its  Geological  Occurrence  and  Geographical  Distribution,  London, 
1909.  15.  Merrill,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  I:  309,  1896.  (Gold  in  granite.) 
15a.  Palmer  and  Bastin,  Econ.  GeoL,  VIII:  140,  1913^  (Metallic 
minerals  as  precipitants  of  gold  and  silver.)  16.  Rickard,  Min.  and 
Sci.  Pr.,  LXXVII:  81  and  105,  1898.  (Minerals  accompanying  gold.) 
17.  Rickard,  Min.  and  Sci.  Pr.,  Oct.  20,  1906.  (Geological  distribution 
of  world's  gold.)  17a.  Sharwood,  Econ.  Geol.,  VI:  22,  1911.  (Tel- 
lurium bearing  gold  ores.)  18.  Spurr,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  LXXVI: 
500,  1903.  (Gold  in  diorite.)  19.  Spu?r,  /Wd,,  LXXVII:  198,  1904. 
(Native  gold  in  original  metamorphic  gneisses.)  20.  Stokes,  Econ. 
Geol.,  I:  644,  1906.  (Experiments  on  solution  and  transportation  of 
gold  and  silver.)  21.  Weed,  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  Trans.  XXX: 
424,  1901.     (Enrich* t,  gold  and  silver  veins.) 

Areal.  —  Alabama:  22.  Brewer,  Ala.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  5,  1896.  23. 
Phillips,  Ala.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  3,  1892.  —  Alaska:  24.  Brooks  and 
others,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  259:  1905,  also  later  ones  issued  annually, 
descriptive  of  Alaska  resources.  25.  Moffat,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  314: 
126.  (Nome  region.)  26.  Penrose,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  LXXVI:  807, 
852,  1903.  (General.)  27.  Prindle,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  375,  1909. 
(Forty  Mile  region.)  28.  Prindle,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  345:  179. 
(Yukon-Tanana  region.)  29.  Prindle  and  Katz,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv., 
Bull.  379:  181,  1909.  (Fairbanks  placers.)  30.  Schrader  and  Brooks, 
Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  Trans.  XXX:    236,  1901.     (Cape  Nome.) 

31.  Smith,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  379,  1909.     (Nome  and  vicinity.) 

32.  Spencer,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  287,   1906.     (Juneau  district.) 

33.  Spurr,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  18th  Ann.  Rept.,  Ill:  101,  1898.  (Yukon 
district.)  —  Arizona:  34.  Bancroft,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  451,  1911. 
(N.  Yuma  County.)  35.  Blandy,  Amer.  Inst.*  Min.  Engrs.,  Trans. 
XI:  286,  1883.  (Prescott  district.)  36.  Carter,  Min.  ahd  Sci.  Pr., 
CV:   166,  1912.     (Placers.)    36a.  Heikes  and  Yale,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.. 
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Min.  Res.,  1912,  I:    255,  1913.    (Dry  placers.)    37.  Kellogg,  Eoon. 
Geol.,  I:    661,  1906.     (Cochise  County.)    38.  Schrader,  U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.,  Bull.  397, 1909.     (Cerbat  Range,  Black  Mts.,  Grand  Wash  Cliffs.) 
39.  Schrader,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  582:  92,  1915.     (Santa  Rita  and 
Patagonia  Mts.)    39a.  Jones,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  620:   45,  1915. 
(Quartzite.)  —  California:     40.  Bateson,    Amer.    Inst.    Min.    Engrs., 
Trans.  XXXVII:    160,  1907.     (Mojave  district.)    41.  Brown,  Amer. 
Inst.    Min.   Engra.,   Trans.   XXXVIII:    343,    1908.     (Vein   systems, 
Bodie,  Calif.)     42.  Browne,  Calif.  State  Min.  Bur.,  10th  Ann.  Rept.: 
435.     (River  gravels.)     43.  DiUer,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  353,  1908. 
(Taylorsville  region.)     44.  DUler,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  260:    45, 
1905.     (Indian  Valley  region.)    45.  Fairbanks,  Calif.  State  Min.  Biu*., 
X:    23,   1890,  and  XIII:    665,   1896.     (Mother  Lode  district.)     45a. 
Hess,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  430:    23,   1910.     (Randsburg  quad.) 
46.  HiU,  U.  S.  Geol.    Surv.,  Bull.  594,  1915.     (N.  CaUf.)    47.  Lind- 
gren,   U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Prof.  Pap.  73,   1911.     (Auriferous  gravels, 
Sierra  Nevada.)     48.  Lindgren,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  17th  Ann.  Rept.,  II: 
1,  1896.     (Nevada  City  and  Grass  Valley.)    49.  Lindgren,  Geol.  Soc. 
Amer.,   Bull.   VI:    221,    1895.     (Gold  Quartz  veins.)    50.  Lindgren, 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,   14th  Ann.  Rept.,  II:    243,   1894.     (Ophir.)     51. 
Ferguson,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  580.    (Alleghany  mining  district.)    52. 
Ransome,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Geol.  Atlas,  No.  63,  1900.     (Mother  Lode 
•  district.)    53.  Turner,    Amer.    Geol.    XV:     371,    1895.     (Auriferous 
gravels.)  —  Colorado:  54.  Bastin  and  Hill,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Prof.  Pap., 
94,    1917.     (Gilpin    Co.)    54a.  Crawford,    Col.    Geol.    Surv.,    Bull.    4, 
1913.     (Monarch  dist.)    55.  Emmons,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  XXXV: 
332,  1883.     (Summit  district.)    56.  Emmons,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  17th 
Ann.  Rept.,  II:    405,  1896.     (Custer  Co.)    57.  Enmions  and  Larsen, 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  530,  1913.     (Creede.)    58.  George  and  Craw- 
ford, Col.  Geol.  Surv.,  1st  Rept.:    189,  1909.     (Hahn's  Peak  field.) 
69.  Cross  and  Spencer,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Atl.  Fol.  60.     (La  Plato 
quadrangle.)     60.  Hill,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  380:    21,  1909.     (S. 
E.  Gunnison  County.)     60a.  Hills,  Col.  Sci.  Soc.,  Proc.  I:    20,  1883. 
(Summit.)    606.  Hunter,    U.  S.  Geol.    Surv.,  Bull.  580:    25,   1914. 
(Custer  Co.)     61.  Irving  and  Bancroft,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  478, 
1911.     (Lake  City.)     62.  Irving,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Atl.  Fol.  153, 1907. 
(Ouray.)    63.  Lindgren  and  Ransome,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Prof,  Pap. 
64,   1906.     (Cripple  Creek.)     63a.  Means,  Econ.  Geol.  X:    1,   1916. 
(Red   CliflF.)    64.  Patton,   Col.   Geol.   Surv.,    1st  Rept.:    105,   1909. 
(Montezuma   district.)    64a.  Patton    and   others,    Col.    Geol.    Surv., 
Bull.  3,   1912.     (Park  Co.)     65.  Purington,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  18th 
Ann.  Rept.,  Ill:    751,  1898.     (Telluride.)    66.  Ransome,  U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.,  22d  Ann.  Rept.,  II:    231,  1902.     (Rico  Mts.)     67.  Ransome, 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  182,  1901.     (Silverton.)     67a.  Ransome,  U. 
S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Prof.  Pap.  75,  1911.     (Breckenridge  dist.)    68.  Spurr 
and  Garrey,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Prof.  Pap.  63,  1908.     (Georgetown  dis- 
trict.)—GcorgU:   69.  Eckel,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  BuU.  213:   57,  1903, 
(Dahlonega    district.)    70.  Lindgren,   U.   S.   Geol.   Surv.,   Bull.   293. 
(Dahlonega.)    71.  McCallie,  Ga.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  19,  1909. —Idaho: 
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72.  Lindgren,  TJ.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  20th  Ann.  Rept.,  Ill:  75, 1900.    (Silver 
City,  De  Lamar  Co.)     73.  lindgren,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  18th  Ann. 
Rept.,  Ill:  625, 1898.     (Idaho  Basin  and  Bois^  Ridge.)    73a.  Umpleby, 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  528,  1913.     (Lemhi  Co.)  ^Kansas:  74.  Lind- 
gren, Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  LXXIV:    111,  1902.     (Tests  for  gold  and 
silver  in  shales.)  —  Maryland:  75.  Weed,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  .260: 
128,  1905.     (Great  Falls.) —  Michigan:    76.  Wadsworth,  Ann.  Rept., 
1892,  Mich.  State  Geologist.  —  Minnesota:    77.  Winchell  and  Grant, 
Minn.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Surv.,  XXIII:    36,  1895.     (Rainy  Lake 
district.)  —  Montana:    78.  Emmons,   U.   S.   Geol.   Surv.,   Bull.   340: 
96,   1908.     (Little  Rocky  Mountains.)    78a.  Emmons,   W.  H.  Ibid., 
Bull.  315:  45,  1907.     (Cable  Mine.)    79.  Lindgren,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv., 
Bull.  213:   66,  1903.     (Bitter  Root  and  Clearwatc^r  Mts.)    80.  Weed, 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  213:  88,  1903.     (MarysviUe.)    81.  Weed  and 
Barrell,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  22d  Ann.  Rept.,  II:   399,  1902.     (Elkhom 
district.)    82.  Weed  and  Pirsson,  U.  S.  (jeol.  Surv.,  18th  Ann.  Rept., 
Ill:    589,   1898.     (Judith  MU.)— Nevada:    82a.  Barnes  and  Byler, 
Min.  and  Sci.  Pr.,  July  12,  1913.     (Faulting  and  mineralization.  Gold- 
field.)    83.  Becker,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Mon.  Ill,  1882.    (Comstock  Lode.) 
83a.  Eakle,  Univ.  Calif.,  Dept.  Geol.,  Bull.  VII:   No.  1,  1912.     (Ton- 
opah  minerals.)    83&.  Burgess,  Econ.  Geol.,  VI:    13,   1911.     (Silver 
halogens,  etc.,  Tonopah.)    83c.  Burgess,  Econ.  Geol.,  IV:   681,  1909. 
(Tonopah.)    84.  Emmons,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  408,  1910.     (Elko, 
Lander,  and  Eureka  counties.)    85.  Garrey  and  Emmons,  U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.,  Bull.  303.     (Manhattan.)    85a.  Hill,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull. 
640:    223,   1914.     (Yellow  Pine  dist.)     856.  HiU,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv., 
Bull.  594:  51,  1915.     (N.  W.  Nev.)     85c.  Lindgren,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv., 
BuU.  601,  1915.     (National  dist.)    85d.  Locke,  Econ.  Geol.  VII:   583, 
1912.     (Temperatures,  Comstock  Lode.)    86.  Lord,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv., 
Mon.   IV,    1883.     (Comstock  mining.)     87.  Ransome,   Emmons,   and 
Garrey,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  407,  1910.     (Bullfrog.)    87a.  Ransome, 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bi.ll.  414,  1909.     (Humboldt  Co.)    88.  Ransome, 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Prof.  Pap.  66,  1909;  also  Econ.  Geol.,  V:  301,  438, 
1910.     (Goldfield.)    89.  Ransome,  Econ.  Geol.,  II:  667,  1907.     (Alu- 
lite  in  Goldfield  district.)    89a.  Schrader,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  497: 
162, 1912.     (Jarbridge,  Contact,  and  Elk  Mountain  dist.)89&.    Schra^ 
der,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  580:    325,  1914.     (Rochester  dist.)    90. 
Spurr,  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  Trans.  XXXVI:  372,  1906.     (Genetic 
relations  western  Nevada  ores.)    90a.  Spurr,  Econ.  Geol.,  X:    713, 
1915.     (Tonopah.)    91.  Spurr,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Prof.  Pap.  42,  1905. 
(Tpnopah.)    92.  Spurr,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Prof.  Pap.  55,  1906.     (Silver 
Peak  quadrangle.)    93.  Young,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  XCIII:    167, 
1912.     (Comstock  Lode,  conditions  on.)  —  New  England:   94.  Smith, 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  225:   81,  1904.     (Me.  and  Vt.)    95.  Graton, 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  293.  —  North  Carolina:    96.  Laney,  N.  Ca.  Geol. 
Surv.,  Bull.  21,   1910.     (Gold  Hill  district.)    97.  Nitze  and  Hanna, 
N.  Ca.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bulls.  3  and  10.  — New  Mexico:    98.  Anderson, 
Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  LXIV:    276,   1897.     (MogoUon  Range.)    99. 
Keves.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  Trans.,  XXXIX:   139^  1909.    (Lake 
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Valley.)  100.  Lindgren  and  Graton,  and  Gordon,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv., 
Prof.  Pap.  68,  1910.  (General.)  100a.  Paige,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv., 
Bull.  470:  109, 1911.  (Pinos  Altos  dist.)  —  Oklahoma:  101.  Bain,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.,  BuU.  225:  120,  1904.  (Wichita  Mts.)  —  Oregon:  102. 
Diller,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  20th  Ann.  Rept.,  Ill:  7,  1900.  (Bohemia 
.  district.)  102o.  Grant  and  Cady,  Min.  Res.  Ore.,  I,  No.  6:  131,  1914. 
(Baker  dist.)  l03.  Kimball,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  LXXIII:  889, 
1902.  (Bohemia  district.)  104.  Lindgren,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  22d  Ann. 
Rept.,  II:  551,  1901.  (Blue  Mts.)  105.  Pardee  and  Hewitt,  Min. 
Res.  Ore.,  I,  No.  6,  1914.  (Sumpter  quad.)  105a.  Swartley,  Min. 
Res.  Ore.  I,  No.  8,  1914.  (N.  E.  Ore.)  —  South  Carolina:  106.  Graton, 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  293,  1909.  107.  Thies  and  Mezger,  Amer. 
Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  Trans.  XIX:  595,  1891.  (Hailc  Mine.)  See  also 
No.  113.  —  South  Dakota:  108.  Carpenter,  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs., 
Trans.  XVII:  570,  1889.  109.  Irving,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  225; 
123,  1904,  and  U.  S.  (5eol.  Surv.,  Prof.  Pap.  26,  1904.  (N.  Black  Hills.) 
110.  O'Harra,  S.  Dak.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  3,  1902.  (Black  Hills.)  111. 
Smith,  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  Trans.  XXVI:  485,  1897.  (Cambrian 
ores.)  —  Texas:  Ilia.  Dumble,  Amor.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  Trans.  XLIV: 
588, 1913.  (Eocene  placers.)  1116.  Phillips,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  Dec. 
31,  1910.  (Shafter  dist.)  112.  Udden,  Tex.  Univ.  Min.  Surv.,  Bull. 
8:  5-%  1904.  (Shafter  dist.)  —  United  States:  113.  Lindgren,  Amer. 
Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  Trans.  XXXIIl:  790,  1903.  (N  Amei.  production 
and  geology.)  114.  Nitze  and  Wilkens,  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs., 
Trans.  XXV:  661,  1896.  (Appalachians.)  —  Utah:  115.  Enmions, 
Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  XXXI:  658,  1902.  (Horn  silver  and  Delamar 
mines.)  116.  Hill,  Col.  Sci.  Soc,  Proc.  V:  54,  1898.  (Camp  Floyd 
district.)  117.  Spurr,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  16th  Ann.  Rept..  II:  343, 
1895.  (Mcrcur.)  Also  references  under  Silver-Lead.  118.  Warren, 
Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  LXVIIl:  455,  1899.  (Daly-West  Mine.)  —  Ver- 
mont:  See  New  England. — Virginia:  118a.  Watson,  Mineral  Resources 
of  Virginia,  1907;  Taber,  Bull.  7,  Va.  Geol.  Survey,  1913.  —  Washington: 
119.  Arnold,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv..  Bull.  260;  154,  1905.  (Beach  placers.) 
119a.  Lindgren  and  Bancroit,  U.  S.  Geo!.,  Bull.  550,  1914.  (N.  E. 
Wash  and  Republic  dist.)  120.  Smith.  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  LXXllI: 
379,  1902.  (Mt.  Baker  district.)  121  Smith,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull. 
213:  76,  1903.  (Central  Washmgton  )  122.  Spurr,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv., 
22d  Ann.  Rept.,  II:  777,  1901.  (Monte  Cristo.)  122a.  Weaver, 
Wash.  Geol.  Surv.,  BulL  6,  1911.  (Blowett  dist.)  —  Wyoming:  123. 
Beeler,  Min.  Wld.,  Dec.  26,  1908,  (South  Pass  district.)  124.  Knight, 
Wyo.  Univ.  Sch.  of  M.  Bull.,  1901.  (Sweetwater  district,  Fremont 
County.)  125.  Schultz,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  ^15.  (Cent.  Uinta 
County.) 
Canada:  —  126.  Burrows,  Ont.  Bur.  Mines,  XIX,  Pt.  3:  164,  1913.  (Gow- 
ganda.)  127.  Burrows,  Ibid.,  XXIV,  Pt.  3,  1915.  (Porcupine.)  128. 
Burrows  and  Hopkins,  Ibid,,  XXIIl:  301,  1914.  (Kirkland  Lake  and 
Swastika.)  129.  Caimes,  Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  Rep.  1911:  33,  1912. 
(Quartz  mining,  Klondike.)  130.  Caimes,  Ihid.,  Mem.  31,  1912. 
(Wheaton  dist.,  Yukon.)    131.  Cairnes,  Ibid.,  Mem.  37.  1913.     (Atlin 
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dist.,  B.  C.)  132.  Caimes,  Can.  Min.  Jour.,  XXXII:  215,  1911. 
(Tellurium  ores.)  133.  Cairnes,  Intemat.  Geol.  Congr.,  Can.,  1913, 
Guide  Book  10:  95.  (Klondike.)  134.  CamBell,  Can.  Geol.  Surv., 
Mem.  26,  1913.  (Tulameen.)  135.  Camsell,  Ibid.,  Mem.  2,  1910. 
(Hedley,  B.  C.)  136.  Cole,  Annual  Repts.  T.  and  N.  O.  Ry.  (Cobalt, 
etc.)     137.  Coleman,    Ont.    Bur.    Mines,'  Bull.    1,    1897.     (W.    Ont.) 

138.  Dresser,    Can.    Geol.    Surv.,    Bull.    1028,    1908.     (L.    Megantic.) 

139.  Keele,  Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  Simam.  Rept.,  1911:  303,  1912.  (Meule 
Cr.,  Que.)  140.  Malcolm,  Ibid.,  Mem.  20.  (N.  S.)  141.  McConnell, 
Ibid.,  Bull.  979,  1907.  (Klondike  high  level  gravels.)  142.  McConnell, 
Ibid.,  Summ.  Rept.,  1910:  69,  1911.  (Portland  Canal.)  143.  McLean, 
Can.  Dept.  Mines,  Mines  Branch,  Bull.  222,  1914.  (Lode  mining, 
Yukon.)  144.  Miller,  for  references  on  Cobalt,  Ont.,  see  under  Nickel 
and  Cobalt.  145.  Parsons,  Ont.  Bur.  Mines,  XXI,  Pt.  1:  169,  1912. 
(Lake  of  Woods,  Manitou,  Dryden.)  146.  Rickard,  Inst.  Min.  and 
Met.,  London,  Trans.  XXI:  506,  1912.  (N.  S.)  147.  Wilson,  Can. 
Geol.  Surv.,  Mem.  17,  1912.  (Larder  Lake,  Ont.)  Many  scattered 
references  in  reports  of  Ontario  Bureau  of  Mines,  Canadian  Geological 
Survey,  and  Minister  of  Mines  for  British  Columbia.  See  also  references 
under  Lead-Silver. 


CHAPTER  XX 

MINOR  MSTALS 

ALUMINUM  —  MANGANESE  —  MERCURT 

ALUMINUM 

Ores.  —  This  is  one  of  the  few  metals  whose  ores  do  not  present 
a  metallic  appearance.  Many  different  minerals  contain  aluminum, 
but  it  can  be  profitably  extracted  from  only  a  few.  Conunon  clay, 
for  example,  presents  an  inexhaustible  supply,  but  the  chemical 
combination  of  the  aluminum  in  it  is  such  that  its  extraction  up  to 
the  present  time  has  not  been  found  commercially  practicable, 
although  a  number  of  processes  with  this  end  in  view  have  been 
patented. 

The  minerals  which  might  serve  as  sources  of  aluminum, 
together  with  the  percentage  of  metal  they  contain  s^re:  Corundum^ 
AI2O3  (53.3  per  cent);  cryolite^  SNaF-AlFs  (12.8  per  cent); 
diaspore,  AI2O3,  H2O  (45.1  per  cent);  hauxite.  AI2O82H2O 
(39.13  per  cent);  gibbsUe,  AI2O33H2O  (34.6  per  cent). 

Of  these,  corundum  is  too  valuable  as  an  abrasive,  and  is  not 
found  in  sufficient  quantity  to  permit  its  use  as  an  ore  of  alumi- 
num. Until  the  discovery  of  bauxite,  cryolite,  (see  p.  332)  was 
the  chief  source  of  the  metal,  all  of  it  being  obtained  from  Green- 
land. 

While  aluminum  ore  is  usually  referred  to  as  bauxite,  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  aluminum  hydrates 
present,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  gibbsite  may  also  occur.  It 
is  known  in  the  Arkansas  deposits,  and  Watson  (16)  believes  it 
also  to  be  present  in  the  Georgia  ones. 

Bauxite  ^  derives  it  name  from  Baux  in  southern  France,  where 
it  was  first  discovered,  but  in  recent  years  large  deposits  have  been 
found  in  the  United  States.  It  is  usually  pisolitic  in  structure, 
and  may  sometimes  resemble  clay  in  appearance.    The  com- 

1  The  term  bauxite  is  here  used  broadly  to  include  both  bauxite  and  gibbsite. 
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mon  impurities  are  silica,  iron  oxide,  and  titanic  acid;  and  the 
variation  in  the  amount  of  these  ingredients  can  be  seen 
from  the  following  analyses  of  both  domestic  and  foreign 
occurrences. 

Analyses  of  Bauxitb 


1 

57.60 

25.30 

2.80 

.40 

3.10 

10.80 

9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Alumina  (AlsOs) 
Ferric  oxide  (Fe208) 
Silica  (SiOs)  .    .     . 
Lime        carbonate 

(CaCO»)    .     .     . 
Titanic  acid  (TiOs) 
Water  (HaO)      .     . 
Moisture  .... 
Alkalies 

(NasO.  KaO)  .     . 

61.89 
1.96 
6.01 

27.82 

63.16 

23.55 

4.15 

8.34 
.79 

59.22 
3.16 
3.30 

3.62 

28.80 

1.90 

61.00 
2.20 
2.10 

31.58 
3.12 

62.05 
1.66 
2.00 

30.31 
3.50 

62.46 

.81 

4.72 

.23 

33  .a3 

39.92 
16.84 
20.00 

1.47 

19.52 

1.25 

1.  Baux,  France.  2.  Qlenravel,  Ireland.  3.  Wochein,  Germany.  4. 
Georgia.  5.  Rock  Run,  Alabama.  6.  Arkansas.  7  and  8.  Wilkinson 
County,  Georgia. 

It  should  be  stated  that  all  of  these,  except  Nos.  3  and  8,  represent  good 
grades  of  ore,  but  that  within  any  one  district,  or  even  in  the  same  deposit, 
there  may  be  considerable  variation  in  composition. 


It  is  indeed  probable  that  some  highly  aluminous  fire  clays  and 
kaolins  may  contain  aluminum  hydroxides,  and  Galpin  (5),  has 
identified  gibbsite  (hydrargillite)  in  those  from  Olive  Hill,  Ken- 
tucky, etc.  Aluminum  hydroxides  also  occur  abundantly  in 
laterites,  (9,  10,  17)  but  these  are  too  impure  to  be  used  as  ores 
of  aluminum. 

DistributJon  of  Bauxite  in  the  United  States.  —  Bauxite  in  com- 
meicial  quantity  is  known  to  occur  in  but  six  districts  in  the 
United  States.  These  are  the  Georgia-Alabama  district,  the 
Arkansas  district,  Wilkinson  County,  Georgia,  near  Chatta- 
nooga, and  Keenburg,  Tennessee,  and  a  small  area  in  southwestern 
New  Mexico. 

Georgia-Alabama  (8,  16,  16).  —  The  bauxite  deposits  of  these 
two  states,  except  those  of  Wilkinson  County,  Georgia,  noted 
below;  form  a  belt  about  60  miles  long,  extending  from  Jackson- 
ville, Alabama,  to  Cartersville,  Georgia  (Fig.  267).  The  ore, 
which  is  either  pisolitic  or  claylike  in  its  character,  forms  pockets 
or  lenses  of  variable  diameter  and  depth,  in  the  residual  clay 
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derived  from  the  Knox  dolomite  (Fig.  268  and  PI.  LXXIV). 
A  pronounced  feature  is  their  occurrence  close  to  900  feet  above 
sea  level,  few  being  found  above  950  feet  or  below  850  (s). 

The  bauxite  is  believed  by  Hayes  (s)  to  be  a  hot-spring  deposit. 


It  is  underlain  by  the  Knox  dolomite,  and  this  in  turn  by  the  Con- 
nasauga  shales,  which  ixe  several  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  and 
contain  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of  alumina  and  also  pyrite.  The 
region  is  one  of  marked  faulting.  Alteration  of  the  p>Tite  by 
percolating  meteoric  waters   has  yielded  sulphuric  acid,  which 


3.  26S.  —  Section  of  bauxite  deposit,  (o)  Residual  mantle ;  (6)  Red  suxly 
clay  soil ;  (e)  Piaolitic  ore  ;  (d)'  Bouiiite  with  clay  ;  («)  Clay  with  bauxite ;  CO 
TaluH ;  Cfl)  MotUed  clay  ;  (A)  Drainage  ditch.     {After  Hayea.i 
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attacked  the  alumina  of  the  shale,  with  the  formation  of  alum  and 
also  ferrous  sulphate.  Both  of  these  have  been  carried  toward  the 
surface  by  spring  waters,  but  since  they  had  to  pass  through  the 
higher-lying  limestones,  the  lime  carbonate  act^d  on  the  dissolved 
alum  according  to  the  following  equation : '  — 

MCSOOs  +  3  CaCOs  =  Al^Os  +  3  CaSO*  +  3  COj. 

The  alumina  thus  formed  was  a  light,  gelatinous  precipitate,  which 
was  carried  upward  into  spring  basins  on  the  surface,  where  it  finally 
settled.  The  pisolitic  structure  is  thought  to  have  been  caused  by 
the  balling  together  of  the  gelatinous  mass  by  currents. 

The  Georgia-Alabama  deposits,  which  represent  a  unique  tjrpe 
of  occurrence,  were  discovered  in  1887,  and  have  been  worked 
steadily  since  that  time.  There  have  been  some  misgivings  regard- 
ing the  exhaustibility  of  the  domestic  supply,  but  the  discovery  and 
development  of  extensive  deposits  in  Arkansas  have  allayed  these 
fears. 

Wilkinson  County,  Georgia  (14).  —  This  new  bauxite-producing 
area  lies  within  but  near  the  margin  of  the  Coastal  Plain,  about 
30  miles  east  of  Macon  and  the  geological  relations  are  entirely 
different  from  those  of  the  principal  belt  in  "  Paleozoic  Group  " 
of  Georgia  and  Alabama.  The  bauxite  deposits,  which  occur 
apparently  near  the  contact  of  the  Tuscaloosa  (Lower  Cretaceous) 
and  Claibome  (Tertiary)  formations,  form  beds  up  to  10  feet  in 
thickness,  and  the  ore  is  generally  either  pisolitic  or  concretionary, 
but  some  forms  exhibit  an  amorphous  character  and  even  flinty 
appearance.  The  color  varies  from  white  or  cream  to  bright 
red.     Analyses  are  given  above. 

The  origin  of  the  bauxite  is  a  somewhat  obscure  problem,  and 
as  the  field  is  but  little  developed,  evidence  is  difficult  to  secure. 
Veatch  points  out,  however,  that  all  stages  of  transition  from 
the  clay  to  the  bauxite  can  be  observed,  and  suggests  that  the 
latter  has  been  formed  bv  a  desilioation  of  the  kaolinite  in  the 
clay  by  circulating  meteoric  waters  carrying  ^ome  chemical  that 
was^  capabIe~of  abstracting  the  silica  from  the  hydrous  aluminum 
silicate. 

Tennessee  Field.  —  Deposits  cf  bauxite  are  known  on  the  south- 
east slo^  of  Missionary  Ridge,  near  Chattanooga  (1),  and  were 
worked  for  the  first  time  in  1907.  They  are  of  the  same  character 
as  those  found  in  the  Georgia-Alabama  field,  and  may  be  regarded 

^  For  clearness,  liie  water  combined  with  alumina  is  left  out. 
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as  a  northward  extension  of  that  region.  A  large  quantity  of 
ore  has  been  taken  out.  At  Keenburg,  Carter  County,  bauxite 
is  found  at  an  elevation  of  2200  feet  in  residual  clays  derived  from 
the  Watauga  shale  (Cambrian).    Much  of  the  ore  is  oolitic. 


Analyses  of  Baxtxite  from  Missionary  Ridqe,  Tenn. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Infloluble 

Loss  on  ignition      .     . 
Alumina  (AltOi)      .     . 
Iron  oxide  (FetOi)  .     . 

12.13 

28.97 

57.56 

1.34 

11.15 

30.04 

57.63 

1.18 

11.33 

30. 2U 

57.37 

1.10 

11.07 

30.00 

57.83 

1.10 

13.12 

30.30 

55.11 

1.38 

12.65 
30.31 
55.50 
1.34> 

Arkansas  (3,  7,  12).  —  The  occurrence  of  bauxite  in  Arkansas 
has  been  known  since  1891,  but  owing  to  a  more  accessible  eastern 
supply,  there  was  little  development  in  the  region  until  1900. 
The  deposits,  which  are  much  more  extensive  than  the  Georgia- 
Alabama  ones,  are  found  in  two  areas,  one  the  Bryant  district, 
lying  18  miles  southwest  of  Little  Rock,  and  the  other  the 
Fourche  Mountain  district,  just  south  of  Little  Rock  (12). 

The  ore  consists  of  (1)  horizontal,  tabular,  bodies  of  irregular 
outline,  which  grade  downward  into  kaolin  and  this*  in  turn  into 
syenite;  and  (2)  detrital  deposits  in  Tertiary  sediments. 

The  former  is  thTlSoririmpoftan^^  either 

pisolitic  or  granitic  in  texture.  Some  of  the  ore  is  amorphous 
or  clay  like. 

The  ore  bodies  average  about  .11  feetiaJiiickness  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  35  feet.  Gibbsite  occurs  chiefly  in  the  granitic  ore  and 
bauxite  in  the  pisolitic. 

Several  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  origin  of 
these  deposits.  According  to  Mead  (12),  the  syenite  was  first 
weathered  to  kaolin,  and  the  upper  and  more  porous  portions  of 
this  changed  to  bauxite  by  circulating  surface  waters.  Con- 
temporaneous with  this,  there  occurred  more  or  less  erosion, 
which  carried  much  of  the  bauxite  into  the  Tertiary  sea,  where 
it  was  deposited  with  other  sediments.  Later  the  entire  area 
became  covered  by  these  Tertiary  deposits,  after  which  another 
period  of  erosion  occurred  (Fig.  269). 

Hayes  (7)  suggested  that  the  bauxite  was  formed  by  the  action 
of  hot  alkaline  solutions  on  the  syenite. 

Other  Occurrences.  —  Bauxite  is  known  to  occur  in  Botetourt 
County,  Virginia,  in  residual  clays  with  iron  and  manganese  ores, 
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but  the  deposits  have  not  yet  proven  to  be  of  commercial  value 
(6).  Deposits  are  also  known  near  Silver  City,  New  Mexico  (2), 
and  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  a  basic  volcanic  rock  by 
decomposition  and  alteration  in  place.  Owing  to  their  remoteness 
from  the  railroad,  they  are  of  little  commercial  importance. 
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Fio.  269.  —  Generalised  cross  sections  illustrating  the  geologic  history  of  the 
Arkansas  bauxite  occurrences.  A,  lens  of  bauxite  interstratifiod  with  the 
Tertiary  sediments;  B,  Tertiary  hill  with  bauxite  exposed  on  both  sides,  but 
prevented  from  extending  through  the  hill  by  a  rise  in  the  syenite  surface; 
C  Tertiary  hill  with  bauxite  on  right,  but  absent  on  left;  2>,  bauxite  capping 
on  syenite;  E^  hill  of  Tertiary  sediments  with  bauxite  on  both  sides,  separated 
by  Tertiary  valley  between,  in  which  is  lens  of  detrital  bauxite;  F,  Tertiary 
hill,  with  valley  exposing  underlying  bauxite;  G,  Tertiary  hill  with  concealed 
bauxite  under  it.     {After  Mead,  Eeon,  Geol.,  X,  1915.) 


Foreign  Deposits.^  —  Bauxite  has  been  found  at  a  number  of  localities 
in  southern  France.  That  at  Baux,  from  which  it  is  named,  occurs  in  beds 
associated  with  Cretaceous  limestones  and  clays.  In  Germany  and  Ire- 
land it  occurs  as  a  weathering  product  of  basalt.  Other  deposits,  associated 
with  limestones,  are  found  in  Austro-Hungary  and  Italy. 

Uses  of  Bauxite.  —  The  most  importantjise  of_  bauxite  is  for 
the  manufacture  of  alumimmL.  most  of  the  Arkansas  production 
being  employed  for  this  purpose.  ^  second  important  applica- 
tion is  for  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  salts,  most  of  the 
GeorgisrAlabama  product  being  sold  for  this  purpose  because 
of  its  freedom  from  iron  oxide,  but  chiefly  because  of  its  solubility 
in  sulphuric  acid  of  a  given  strength. 

Uses  of  AliiminiiTn.  —  The  chief  use  of  this  metal  is  for  making 
wire  for  the  transmission  of  electric  currents,  but  a  large  quantity 
of  it  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  for  domestic  or 
culinary  use,  instruments,  boats,  and  other  articles  where  light- 

>  Pmmner  und  Tietse,  Nutzb«iren  Miaeralien,  I:  262,  1013. 
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ness  is  wanted.  It  is  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  special 
alloys,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  magnalium,  an  alloy  of 
aliuninum  and  magnesium;  and  wolframinium,  a  tungsten-alumi- 
num alloy.  One  alloy  of  this  type,  known  as  partinium,  is  said 
to  have  a  tensile  strength  of  over  49,000  pounds  per  square  inch; 
McAdamite,  an  alloy  of  aluminum,  zinc,  and  copper,  is  said  to 
possess  a  tensile  strength  exceeding  44,000  pounds  per  square 
inch;  aluminum  silver  is  an  alloy  of  copper,  nickel,  zinc,  and 
aluminum;  aluminum  zinc  includes  a  series  of  alloys  containing 
various  proportions  of  these  two  metals.  Another  extending 
application  is  that  of  powdered  alummum  for  the  production  of 
intense  heat  by  combustion,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  used  for 
welding  tramway  rails,  or  for  the  reduction  of  rare  metals  from 
their  oxides.  A  small  amount  of  aluminum  added  to  steel  pre- 
vents air  holes  and  cracks  in  casting,  and  it  is  also  used  to  clear 
molten  iron  and  steel  of  all  oxides  before  casting. 

Alundum,  an  artificial  abrasive,  is  made  in  large  quantities  at 
Niagara  Falls,  by  fusing  calcined  bauxite  in  the  electric  furnace. 

Bauxite  isalso  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  bauxite  bricks.^ 
Still  another  application  of  bauxite  is  for  the  manufacture  of 
calcium  aluminate  to  give  a  quick  set  to  plasters.^ 

Production  of  Bauxite  and  Alumiaum.  — ^  The  production  of 
bauxite  in  the  United  States  has  been  as  follows: — 


PRODuenoN  OP  Baxjxitb  in  the  United  States,  1890-1914,  by  States, 

IN  Long  Tons 


Ybab 


1890 
1805 
1900 
1905 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 


Gkobgia 


1.844 
3,756 


Alabama 


13,313 


19.739 
15,173 
33.096 
30,170 
19,687  I  14,173 
27.409 
18,547 


Abkanbas 

AND 

Total 

Tenmessb 

1.844 

17,069 

3.445 

23.184 

32.956 

48,129 

115.836 

148,932 

125,448 

156.618 

126,105 

159,865 

182.832 

210,241 

200,771 

219.318 

Value 


$      6.012 

44.000 

89.676 

240,292 

716.268 

750,649 

768.932 

997,698 

1,069,194 


The  table  on  page  757  shows  the  annual  production,  imports, 
consumption,  and  value  of  bauxite  in  the  United  States  during 
the  last  five  years: — 

» Aubrey,  Min.  Indus.,  XIV:  48.  1909;  Kanolt,  Bur.  Standards.  Tech.  Pap. 
10,  1912. 

«U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Min.  Res.  1911,  Pt.  1:  931,  1912. 
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Production,  Imports,  and  Consumption  op  Bauxite  in  United  States, 

1910-1914,  IN  Long  Tons 


Year. 

Pboduction 

Imports 

CONBUMFTION 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1910  .... 

1911  .... 

1912  .... 

1913  .... 

1914  .... 

148,932 
155,618 
159.865 
210,241 
219,318 

$    716,258 

750,649 

768,932 

997,698 

1,069.194 

15,669 
43,222 
26.214 
21,456 
24,844 

$  65,743 

164.301 

95,431 

85,746 

96.500 

164.601 
198,840 
186.079 
231,697 
244,162 

S    782,001 

914.950 

864,363 

1,083.444 

1,165,694 

World^s  Production,  —  The  following  table  shows  the  world's 
production  of  bauxite  from  1911  to  1913,  inclusive:  — 

World's  Production  of  Bauxite,  1911-1913,  in  Long  Tons 


CotlNTRT 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

United  States    . 
France     .     .     . 
United  Kingdom 
Ital^r    .... 
India  .... 

155,618 

250,818 

6,007 

5,600 

12 

$750,649 

508,788 

6,297 

12,300 

24 

159,865 

254.851 

5.790 

6,596 

950 

$768,932 

607,649 

6,881 

20,618 

2,511 

210,241 

1 

6,055 

6.843 
1 

$997,698 

1 

7.606 
16,101 

1 

Total     .     . 

418.055 

1,278.058 

428,052 

1.306,591 

>  Statistics  not  available. 


The  production  of  aluminum  in  the . JJnited  States  since  1885 
has  been  as  follows:  — 


Production  of  Aluminum  in  the  United  States 


Yeab 

QuANiTTT  IN  Pounds 

Yeab 

Quantity  in  Pounds 

1885 

1890 

1895 

1900 

1906 

283 

61.281 

920.000 

7,150,000 

»  11,347,000 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

» 47,734,000 
146.125,000 
»  65,607.000 
» 72,379,000 
179,129.000 

1  ConnuDption  1913  does  not  include  manufactured  or  leaf  aluminum  ezporta. 


Exports  op  Aluminum  prom  the  United  States,  1910-1914 


1910 
1911 
1912 


$  949.215 
1.158.603 
1.347,621 


1913 
1914 


$  966.094 
1,546,610 
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Imports  op  "  AmmNA  "  and  Exports  op  Aluminum  por  Canada,  1912-1914 


EXPOSTS   or    ALVMUfUM 

T«AS 

IMrOHTV    Or    j^juviBcnA 

Imoots,  Baks.  btc. 

Manufao 
Tumam 

Pounds 

Value 

Pounds 

Value 

Value 

1912  .... 

1913  .... 

1914  .... 

22,400,500 
30.704,200 
28,557,000 

$448,061 
614,713 
571.419 

18,285,700 
13.015,000 
14,510.800 

$2,002,363 
1,762.214 
2,364,907 

$10,898 
8.203 
5,571 

No  commercial  ores  of  aluminum  have  been  found  in  Canada. 


RSFBRBNCB8  ON  ALUMINITM  AND  BAUXITE 

1.  Ashley,  Res.  of  Tenn.,  I:  211,  1911.  (Tenn.)  2.  Blake,  Amer.  Inst. 
Min  Engrs.,  Trans.  XXIV:  571,  1895.  (N.  Mex.)  3.  Branner,  Jour. 
GeoL,  V:  263,  1897.  (Ark.)  4.  Edwards,  Econ.  Geol.  IX:  112,  1914' 
(Aluminum  hydrates  in  clays);  discussion  by  Ries,  Ibid.,  p.  402.  5. 
Galpin,  Amer.  Ceramic  Soc.  Trans.  XIV:  301,  1912.  (Gibbsite  in 
fireclays.)  6.  Harder,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Min.  Res.  190S:  699,  1909. 
(Va.)  7.  Hayes,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  2l8t  Ann.  Rept.,  Ill:  435,  1901. 
(Ark.)  8.  Hayes,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  16th  Ann.  Rept.,  Ill:  547,  1895. 
(Ga.,  Ala.)  9.  Holland,  Geol.  Surv.,  India,  Records,  XXXII,  Pt.  2: 
175,  1905.  (India.)  10.  Lacroix,  Nouvelles  Archives  du  Mus^e,  Paris, 
ser.  V,  tome  V,  p.  255,  1914.  Reviewed  by  L.  L.  Fermor,  Geol.  Mag., 
Dec.  VI,  II:  28,  77,  123,  1915.  (Laterite  in  Madagascar.)  11.  Laur,  . 
Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  Trans.  XXIV:  234,  1895.  (The  bauxites.) 
12.  Mead,  Econ.  Geol.  X:  28, 1915.  (Ark.)  13.  Phillips  and  Hancock, 
Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  Jour.  XX:  209, 1898.  (Commercial  analysis  bauxite.) 
14.  Shearer,  Ga.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  31,  1917.  (Coastal  plain.)  15. 
Watson,  Amer.  Geol.  XXVIII:  25,  1901.  (Ga.)  16.  Watson,  Ga. 
Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  11,  1904.  (Ga.)  17.  Wetherell,  Mysore,  Geol. 
Dept.,  Mem.  Ill,  Pt.  1 :  27.     (Laterite.)  -/-  f      i  ' 

Ore  Minerals  and  Ores.  —  While  many  diflferSu  riiffiH^ 
tain  this  metal,  practically  the  only  ones  of  commercial  value  are 
the  oxides  and  carbonates,  and  in  this  country  only  the  former. 
The  silicates  are  not  used  as  a  source  of  manganese,  owing  to  their 
high  silica  percentage. 

The  important  ore  minerals  of  manganese  are  the  following: 
)yrolu8ite,  the  black  oxide  (Mn02,  63.2  per  cent  Mn);  vsilo' 
melane  (chiefly  Mn02,  H2O;  K  and  Ba  variable,  45  to  60  per 
cent  Mn);  braunite^  (3Mn203t  MnSiOa,  69.69  per  cent  Mn); 
wad,  a  low-grade  earthy  brown  or  black  ore,  with  the  percentage 
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of  manganese  varying  from  15  to  40  per  cent  Mn) ;  manqanite 
(Mn203,  H2O;  62.4  per  cent  Mn);  rhodochrosite  (MnCOa 
61.7  per  cent  MnO).  To  these  should  be  added  franklinite 
(FeZnMn)  O  •  (FeMn)203. 

The  manganese  ores  proper  consist  usually  of  a  mixture  of 
oxides,  and  indeed  these  compounds  are  really  the  only  ones  of 
importance  in  the  United  States.  Pyrolusite  and  psilomelane 
are  by  far  the  most  important,  and  are  often  intimately  associ- 
ated,  the  pyrolusite  generally  assuming  a  crystalline  and  the 
psilomelane  a  massive  structure.  They  may  locally  have  some 
admixtures  of  iron  oxide,  and*  then  they  are  of  use  in  the  steel 
industry,  but  when  free  from*  iron  they  are,  in  addition,  of  value 
for  oxidizing  and  coloring  purposes.  Wad  is  often  of  too  low 
grade,  due  to  impurities,  to  be  used  as  an  ore  of  manganese,  but 
it  is  sometimes  employed  for  paint.  Rhodochrosite,  though  found 
as  a  common  gangue  mineral  in  some  western  mines  (Rico,  Colo- 
rado; Butte,  Montana,  silver  mines),  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  a  source  of  manganese.  It  has,  however,  been  mined  in  some 
quantity  in  the  Huelva  district  of  Spain,  ^  and  in  Merionethshire, 
Wales  (6). 

Manganese  oxides,  in  addition  to  being  associated  with  iron, 
noted  above,  are  sometimes  mixed  with  zinc  or  silver.     It  is 

customary,  fhArpforPj  J^ft  T^^^f"  ^  fnnrfnlH  Hiviainn  into  (\)  ir^ftti- 

jganese  or^^  C^^  manganiferous  iron  ore^  (3)  mangAntferous  silver 
ore,  and  (4)  manganiferous  zinc  residuum. 

Manganiferous  iron  ores  found  in  the  United  States  consist 
chiefly  of  limonite  or  hematite  mixed  with  psilomelane,  pyrolusite. 
Of  wad,  the  mixture  being  an  intimate  one.  The  high-grade  ores 
are  of  value  Jpr  making  spiegeleisen  or  ferro-manganese,  but  in 
those  running  low  in  manganese  this  element  is  usually  regarded 
as  an  impurity. 

Manganiferous  silver  ores  are  composed  of  a  mixture  of  manganese 
and  iron  oxides,  containing  small  amounts  of  silver  minerals,  lead 
carbonate,  and  sometimes  even  gold.  In  this  class  of  ores,  in  which 
the  iron  usually  predominates  over  manganese,  the  ores  form  the 
gossan  of  metallic  sulphide  bodies  carrying  iron,  lead,  zinc,  and 
silver  sulphides  in  a  quartz  or  calcite  gangue^  Rhodonite  and  rho- 
dochrasite  sometimes  occur  in  the  unaltered  ores. 

Tills  class  of  ores  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  (4)  according  to  their 
uses  as  follows :   (1)  ores  used  mainly  for  their  silver  and  lead  values,  the 

>Hayer,  Zeitachr.  prakt.  Geol.,  1911:  407. 
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nmnganeiie  and  iron  content  sometimes  insuring  a  higher  price  because  of 
their  fluxing  action ;  (2)  ores  too  low  in  silver  and  lead  to  serve  as  sources 
€)(  these  metals,  but  sufficiently  high  in  iron  and  manganese  to  be  employed 
in  making  ferro-manganese  and  spiegeleisen.  If  too  low  in  manganese,  it 
may  \>e  used  as  an  iron  ore ;  (3)  ores  too  low  in  silver  and  lead  to  be  used  as 
sources  of  these  metals,  and  too  low  in  iron  and  manganese  to  serve  for 
alloys  of  these  two;  such  ore  is  sold  for  flux,  and  the  lead-sQver  content 
ultimately  saved. 

Manganiferous  zinc  residuum  is  obtained  from  zinc  volatilizing 
and  oxidizing  furnaces  using  New  Jersey  zinc  ores,  and  consists 
largely  of  the  iron  and  manganese  oxide  which  remains  after  the  zinc 
has  been  volatilized  and  collected  fia  zinc  oxide.  The  minerals 
present  in  the  ore  are  franklinite,  zincHe,  and  willemite. 

Origii  (7, 4).  —  Manganese  oxide  deposits  are  usually  of  second- 
ary origin,  having  been  formed  by  weathering  processes,  which 
caused  the  decay  of  the  parent  rock  containing  manganiferous 
silicates,  and  the  change  of  these  latter  to  oxides.  By  circulating 
ground  water  they  have  often  been  concentrated  in  residual  clays. 
Although  iron  also  may  have  been  present  in  the  parent  rock,  and 
the  two  are  sometimes  deposited  together,  still  they  have  in 
many  instances  been  separated  from  each  other,  due  to  the  fact 
that  conditions  favorable  for  precipitation  are  not  the  same  for 
both,  or  because  the  soluble  compounds  of  manganese  formed  by 
weathering  are  sometimes  more  stable  than  corresponding  iron 
compounds,  and  hence  may  be  carried  farther  by  circulating 
waters  before  they  are  deposited. 

Manganese  oxides  may  be  precipitated  from  sea-water,  as 
nodules  of  this  composition  have  been  obtained  by  dred^ng  from 
the  sea  bottom. 

They  are  also  known  to  occur  as  replacements  of  quartzite 
(Piedmont  region,  Virginia). 

The  carbonate  and  silicate  may  occur  as  constituents  of  ore 
veins  (Butte,  Montana)  or  as  bedded  deposits  in  sedimentary 
rocks  (Wales). 

Distribution  of  Manganese-bearing  Ores  in  the  United  States.  — 
Although  the  manganese-bearing  ores  are  widely  distributed  in  the 
United  States,  only  a  few  localities  are  of  commercial  importance, 
j^nd  ^hfi  ^fingnrtPgA^mining  industry  has  been  shrinking  for  several 
years. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  domestic  ores  are  of  much  lower 

^rflijpJIiftTj    thfi   impnrt.Prl     nnpg^     nnH     nff.ftn     rpgnirp    wnqhrng    and 

sorting  to  render  them  marketable.     Moreover,  they  occur  in  small, 
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^scattered  pockets,  n%n  Tftmote  from  linfifl  nf  tmnRporfAtion,  aiid 

may  carry  a  high  percentage  of  phosphorus  and  silica. 

The  demand  is  therefore  supplied  largely  by  high-grade  ores 
from  India,  Brazil,  and  Russia,  but  th6  closing  oS  of  many  of 
these  sources  during  the  European  war  has  stimulated  manganese 
mining  in  the  United  States. 

The  occurrence  of  the  foiu*  classes  of  domestic  ores  may  be 
referred  to  separately. 

Manganese  Ores.  —  The  most  important  occurrences  of  this 
somewhat  widely  scattered  type  of  ore  are  the  Appalachian  and 
Piedmont  regions,  southern  Mississippi  Valley,  and  Pacific  coast, 
but  the  chief  producing  districts  have  been  the  James  River  Valley 
and  Blue  Ridge  regions  in  Virginia;  Cave  Springs  and  Cartersville 
districts  in  Georgia;  Batesville  district,  Arkansas;  and  the  Liver- 
more-Tesla  district  in  Califomia. 

Eastern  Area.  —  Manganese  deposits  are  found  in  the  Atlantic 
states  from  Vermont  to  Alabama,  and  two  states  in  this  belt, 
Georgia  and  Virginia  (17,  6),  lead  in  the  domestic  production. 
In  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Piedmont  province,  deposits  of 
cenmiercial  value  have  been  proven  only  in  Virginia.  In  this 
state  the  manganese  area  lies  chiefly  northeast  and  southwest  of 
Lynchburg.  The  ore  minerals  are  mostly  granular  pyrolusite  and 
psilomelane,  commonly  occurring  as  nodules  in  residual  clays  from 
mica  schists,  quartzite  and  limestones  of  Cambrian  age.  Umber 
is  sometimes  present.  In  several  mines  where  the  workings  have 
extended  into  hard  rock,  the  ore  occurs  near  the  contact  of  quartz- 
ite, at  times  replacing  the  latter.  Crystalline  Umestone  is  foimd 
closely  associated  with  the  ore  deposits,  but  its  relations  to  the  ore 
are  not  definitely  known.^ 

The  Appalachian  Valley  deposits  occur  in  two  districts,  viz., 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  New  River. 

The  ores  of  the  first  district,  which  Are  the  most  important 
of  the  two,  occiu*  in  a  series  of  irregularly  distributed  deposits 
along  the  west  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  from  Front  Royal  to 
Roanoke,  a  distance  of  about  150  miles.  This  same  belt  in- 
cludes the  Blue  Ridge  iron-ore  deposits,  which  may  sometimes 
contain  an  appreciable  amoimt  of  manganese.  So,  too,  iron 
may  be  found  in  the  manganese  deposits. 

The  manganese  ore  occurs  in  pockets  in  cla3rs  of  residual  or  sedi- 
mentary character,  along  the  contact  of  the  Lower  Cambrian 

1  Supplied  by  T.  L.  Watwm. 
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quartzite  with  the  overlying   fonoation,  and  more  rarely  in 
fissures  penetrating  the  quartzite. 

Four  types  of  ore  are  found,  all  lA  which  mfty  occur  in  the  same  deposit. 
They  are:  (1)  block  pflUomelane  kidneys  in  clay;  (2)  iir^ular,  often  porous 
mtiBBes  of  psilpmelane  with  layera  of  cryBtallioe  pyrolueite,  also  in  clay; 
(3)  bieccia  ore  in  laige  masses  consiBtiog  of  sandstone  or  chert  fragmeDta, 
with  i^rolusite  or  pailomelane  fllliDg;  (4)  replacements  or  cavity  fillings, 
mainly  pyrolusite,  in  sandstone  or  sandy  clay.  The  mine  at  Crimora 
(Fig.  270  and  Plate  LXXII)  is  one  of  the  best  known.  The  ore  forms  pockets 
5  to  e  feet  thick,  and  20  to  30  feet  long  in  a  deposit  ot  clay  276  feet  thick. 


Fio.  270.  —  Sections  of  Manguieee  depasit.  Grimoni,  Va.      (Afier  HaU.)_ 

In  the  New  River  district,  the  ore,  which  is  mainly  psilomelane, 
occurs  as  large  masses  mixed  with  iron  ores  in  residual  clay,  but 
is  of  little  commercial  importance. 

The  Virginia  areas  mentioned  extend  southward  into  Tennes- 
see, and  some  ore  is  mined  there,  (6,  9a) 


"3 

1 
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Georgia.  —  In  northern  Georgia  (7,  16)  the  ore  results  from  the 
decay  of  limestones  and  shales,  Cave  Spring  and  Cartersville 
being  important  localities  (Fig.  271-).  The  deposits  are  found  in 
the  areas  underlain  by  both  the  crystalline  and  Palajozoic  rocks, 
but  only  those  associated  with  the  latter  have  proven  to  be  of 
importance.  In  this  region  the  rocks  consist  of  Cambro-Silurian 
limestones  and  quartzites,  which  have  been  much  folded  and 
faulted,  and  have  been  weathered  down  to  a  residual  clay,  which 
is  often  not  less  than  100  feet  thick.  The  ore  occurs  as  pockets, 
lenticular  masses,  stiingers,  grains,  or  lumps,  irregularly  scattered 
through  the  clay,  and  rarely  forming  distinct  beds.  None  of  the 
deposits  are  large,  though  some  30  feet  in  length  have  been  worked. 


FiQ.  272. —  Section  in  Georgia  manganese  area,  showing  geologic  relations  of 
manganese,  limonite,  and  ocher.  {After  Watson,  Amer.  Inst,  Min,  Engrs. 
Trans,  XXXIV). 

More  or  less  limonite,  barite,  ocher,  and  bauxite  may  be  associated 
with  the  ore  (Fig.  272),  and,  indeed,  complete  gradations  from  man- 
ganese to  iron  are  found,  as  shown  by  the  following  analyses: 


Mn      .... 

Fe 

P 

60.61 
1.45 
.052 

54.94 
3.62 
.034 

41.98 
16.22 
.227 

15.26 
39.25 
.193 

2.30 

52.02 

.24 

The  better-grade  ores  are  usually  low  in  silica,  iron,  and  phosphorus. 
In  the  Cartersville  district,  which  is  the  more  important,  the  ore  is 
found  in  residual  clays  derived  from  the  Beaver  limestone  and  Weis- 
ner  quartzite,  while  in  the  Cave  Spring  area  it  occurs  only  in  the 
clays  overlying  the  Knox  dolomite. 

Penrose  (lO)  thought  that  the  manganese  was  derived  from  the 
underlying  Cambro-Silurlan  sediments,  while  W  atson,  on  the  con- 
trary, believes  that  the  crystalline  rocks  to  the  east  and  south  have 
furnished  the  ore,  as  none  is  found  in  the  parent  rock  from  which 
the  clays  were  derived.  The  manganese  was  probably  taken  into 
solution  as  a  sulphate,  and  concentrated  by  circulating  waters  of 
meteoric  origin  in  the  residual  clays  where  now  found. 


PLATE  LXXIV 


Fio.  1.  —  View  of  bauiilc  bank,  Rock  Run,  Ala.     (ff.  Rim,  phalo.) 


Flo.  2.  —  Furnace  for  roastiDK  mercury  ore,  Tcrlingua,  Tei.   (H.  W,  Turner,  pholo.) 

(765) 
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The  Georgia  (i5)  deposits  have  been  worked  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  the  manganese  was  formerly  marketed  chiefly  in 
England;  but  the  output  is  now  sold  entirely  in  the'United  States. 
The  ore,  which  has  to  be  purified  by  washing  and  crushing,  is  used 
in  part  for  paint  and  in  part  for  steel  manufacture. 

Other  Eastern  Occurrences.  —  Deposits  are  known  at  several 
localities  in  Vermont  (e),  North  Carolina,  (e)  South  Carolina  (6), 
and  Pemisylvania  (6). 

Lower  Mississippi  Valley  and  Gulf  Region.  —  The  Arkansas 
deposits  are  the  only  important  ones  in  this  region. 

Arkansas.  —  Manganese  ore  Is  found  in  the  region  around 
Batesville  (lO,  13),  associated  with  horizontally  stratified  lime- 
stones and  shales,  ranging  from  Ordovician  to  Carboniferous  Age 
(Fig.  273).    The  Cason  shale,  of  Silurian  Age,  occurring  near  the 


middle  of  the  section  (Fig.  2736),  carries  manganiferous  nodules, 
the  rock  being  quarried  and  sold  as  low-grade  ore.  The  best 
marketable  ore  (Fig.  273c)  occurs  as  nodules  in  residual  clays 
occupying  depressions  in  the  Fernvale  limestone.  Some  have 
suggested  that  the  manganese  found  here  has  been  derived  by 
leaching  from  the  shale  horizon.  The  residual  clayf  (Fig.  273a), 
formed  at  a  higher  level  than  the  Cason  shale  are  barren  of 


Other  Occurrences.  —  Small  deposits  are  said  to  occur  in  Hick- 
man County,  Tennessee,  and  Llano  County,  Texas. 

Western  States.  —  Two  types  of  ore  are  found  in  California. 
The  first  of  these  consists  of  veins  of  pyrolusite  and  psilomelane 
in  the  Ca'avcras  (Carboniferous)  formation,  occurring  near 
Meadcw  VaJlej',  Pluuas  County,  and  at  other  points  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada.     The  second  occurs  near  the  coast  ncsth  and  south 
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of  San  Francisco,  as  local  thin  lenses,  interbedded  with  jaspers 
of  the  Franciscan  (Jura-Trias)  formation.  At  the  Ladd  mine 
near  Livermore,  the  ore  lies  in  a  fault  fissure,  4  to  5  feet  in  width, 
and  forms  cavity  fillings,  infiltrations,  and  replacement  deposits 
in  red  and  yellow  clays,  and  as  veins  and  breccia  cement  in  the 
wall.    The  wall  rock  is  jasp)er  (6). 

Small  deposits  are  also  known  in  Utah  where,  in  Grand  County, 
the  ore  occurs  as  replacements  in  Triassic  limestone  (6),  and  near 
Golconda,  Nevada.  The  latter,  which  is  bedded,  and  is  inter- 
stratified  with  calcareous  and  siliceous  tufa,  appears  to  be  a  hot- 
spring  deposit  in  a  small  tufa  basin. 

Manganif erous  Iron  Ores.  —  Those  of  the  Appalachian  Valley 
have  already  been  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  manganese 
ores.  The  most  important  deposits  are  in  Vermont,  Virginia 
and  Tennessee,  and  consist  chiefly  of  psilomelane  and  limonite 
mixtures.  Much  iron  ore  of  the  Lake  Superior  district  carries 
from  1  to  10  per  cent  metallic  manganese,  and  some  large  bodies 
are  known  on  the  Cuyxma  range.  ^  Other  occurrences  have  been 
noted  from  Gunnison  County,  Colorado  (lO),  Juab  County,  Utah, 
and  Missouri,  but  they  are  not  of  commercial  value. 

Manganif  erous  Silver  Ores.  —  The  most  important  deposits 
are  those  found  at  Leadvillc,  Colorado.  Manganif  erous  silver 
and  iron  ores  are  important  in  the  oxidized  zone  of  the  Leadville 
district,  forming  large  masses  adjacent  to  the  sulphide  deposits. 
Some  (4)  have  suggested  that  they  represented  infiltrations  from 
the  porphyry,  but  P.  Argall  (l)  has  shown  that  manganiferous 
siderite  in  irregular  masses  is  abundant  as  a  limestone  replace- 
ment. He  therefore  suggests  that  weathering  of  the  siderite  has 
yielded  the  manganese.  The  ores  range  as  follows:  Manganese, 
trace-40  per  cent;  iron,  8-50  per  cent;  lead,  trace-5  per 
cent;  insoluble,  5-34  per  cent;  silver  (in  1914)  2-25  ounces 
per  ton;  gold,  trace.  Ores  of  similar  character  are  found  at 
Neihart  and  Castle,  Montana.  Manganese  is  also  found  in  the 
silver  veins  at  Butte,  Montana,  but  is  of  Httle  commercial  value. 
Still  other  manganiferous  silver  ores  have  been  noted  from 
scattered  locaUties  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  and  Nevada, 
but  appear  to  be  of  little  commercial  importance.  Some  found  in 
the  Tintic  district,  Utah,  are  used  as  flux  at  the  local  smelters. 

Canada  (8).  —  The  Canadifui  production  is  very  small.  A 
number  of  scattered  deposits  are  known  in  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Quebec. 

>  Harder,  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  Bull.  120,  1017. 
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Otiier  Foreign  Deposits  (6).  —  Russia^  is  by  far  the  largest  producer, 
most  of  the  ore  coining  from  the  Sharopan  district  of  the  Caucasus, 
where  it  occurs  as  a  stratified  deposit  of  oolitic  oxides  between  Eocene  sand- 
stone and  Cretaceous  limestone.  The  beds  do  not  exceed  a  foot  in  thickness, 
but  the  ore  is  high  grade. 

India.  —  Much  manganese  ore  is  mined  in  the  Madras  and  Bombay 
Presidencies  of  Central  India.'  The  ores  are  all  oxides  and  occur:  (1)  Asso- 
ciated with  or  derived  from  manganese-bearing  silicates,  as  bands  or  lenticles, 
in  Archaean  gneisses  and  schists;  (2)  as  superficial  formations  on  the  out- 
crops of  such  rocks  as  quartzites,  shales,  slates,  and  hematite-schists;  and 
(3)  as  concretions  in  laterite. 

Brazil  J*  the  third  largest  world's  producer,  has  important  deposits  in  the 
province  of  Minas  Oeraes.  The  manganese  is  associated  with  iron  ores; 
and  may  be  of  bedded  character  or  detrital  nature. 

Uses  of  Mf^ngflfiAgp  —  Manganese  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
alloys,  whose  value  depends  not  only  on  the  amount  of  manganese, 
but  also  on  the  absence  of  *sulphur  and  phosphorus.  Spiegeleisen 
contains  under  20  per  cent  manganese,  and  ferromanganese,  a  similar 
alloy,  has  from  20  to  90  per  cent  of  it.  The  amount  of  silicon  and 
carbon  present  in  these  varies. 

Other  alloys  are  manganese  bronze,  manganese  and  copper,  with 
or  without  iron.  Some  alloj'^s  of  manganese,  aluminiun,  and  copper, 
known  as  HeiLsler's  alloys,  are  important  because  of  their  magnetic 
properties.  Other  elements  alloying  with  manganese  are  zinc,  tin, 
lead,  magnesium,  and  silicon. 

Manganese  oxide  is  used :  (1)  as  a  substitute  for  iron  oxide  in  copper 
and  silver  reduction ;  (2)  as  an  oxidizing  agent  in  the  manufacture 
of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  disinfectants ;  (3)  as  a  decolorizer  of  green 
glass ;  (4)  as  a  coloring  agent  in  calico  printing  and  dyeing,  in  the 
making  of  glass,  pottery,  bricks,  and  also  paints ;  (5)  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  Leclanch^  battery  and  of  dry  cells,  for  which  purpose  a 
considerable  amount  is  consumed  annually. 

Some  manganese  compounds  have  a  medicinal  value,  and  rhodon- 
ite is  sometimas  cut  for  a  gem  stone. 

Production  of  Manganese.  — Although  much  used  in  steel  manu- 
facture, the  domestic  production  is  small  because  of  the  inferior 
character  of  the  native  ores,  therefore  the  largest  consumers  rely 
upon  foreign  sources  of  supply. 

»Cauldwell,  Min.  and  Sci.  Pr.,  CV:  113,  1912.  Harder,  Amer.  Inst.  Min. 
Engrs.,  Trans.,  LVI:  31,  1917. 

«  Fermor.  Geol.  Surv.,  India,  Mem.  XXXVII,  1909. 

*  Harder  loc.  cit.  p.  785.  Singewald  and  Miller,  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  Tran* 
LVI:  7.  1917. 
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The  following  table  ^ves  the  total  quantity  of  the  several  kinds 
of  ore  produced  in  the  United  States.  The  annual  production 
since  1885  has  fluctuated  more  or  less,  and  there  has  been  a  strong 
decline  in  the  production  of  the  straight  manganese  ores. 

Production   of  Manganese  Ores  in  the  United  States,  1912  to  1914, 

IN  Long  Tons 


Year 

'  Manqanbss 

Manoanifemoub 

Iron  Ore  and 

Manoaniferoub 

Silver  Ore 

Manqaniperouii 

Zinc 

Rebiduuu 

1912 » 

1913 

1914 

819,883 
622.393 
405,946 

48.618 
49.753 
39,881 

104,670 
102,239 
100.198 

^  From  1909  to  date  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  has  not  given  separate  returns  for 
the  several  classes  of  ore. 

Marketed  Production  of  Manganese  Ore  in  the  United  States,  1912 

TO  1914,  BY  States,  in  Long  ToNs 


■ 
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U 

< 
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p 

< 

>.A4   ft, 

O 

> 

< 

<y 

> 

< 

<y 

> 

< 

California 

1 

1 

s 

1 

South  Carolina 

1 

1 

>911 

«  $8,812 

$9.67 

Virginia    .     . 

U664 

» $15.73 

$9.45 

M048 

>$40,480  $10.00 

1724 

18,565 

10.77 

Total      . 

1664 

$15,723 

9.45 

4048 

$40,480  $10.00 

2635 

$27,377 

$10.39 

1  Virginia  includes  California  and  South  Carolina. 

>  South  Carolina  includes  California. 

>  Includes  small  quantity  produced  in  1911  and  1912,  but  not  reported  for  those  years. 

The  average  price  per  long  ton  for  Colorado  manganiferous 
silver  ores  in  1914  was  $2.86,  silver  content  inclusive,  and  of 
manganiferous  zinc  residuum,  $2.63. 

The  prices  of  manganese  ores  used  in  the  steel  industry  normally 
vary  from  $8  to  $13.50  per  long  ton,  according  to  grade,  but 
during  the  war  manganese  has  commanded  much  higher  prices. 

They  are  governed  by  the  following  schedule  of  prices  established  by  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Comapny,  the  price  being  for  delivery  at  Pittsburgh  or  South 
Chicago. 

Prices  are  based  on  ores  containing  not  more  than  8  per  cent  silica  or 
.20  per  cent  phosphorus,  and  are  subject  to  deductions  as  follows:  For 
each  1  per  cent  in  excess  of  8  per  cent  silica  there  shall  be  deduction  of  15 
cents  per  ton;  fractions  in  proportion. 

For  each  .02  per  cent,  or  fraction  thereof,  in  excess  of  .20  per  cent  phos' 
phorus,  there  shall  be  a  deduction  of  2  cents  per  unit  of  manganese  per  ton. 
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Ores  containing  less  than  40  per  cent  manganese  or  more  than  12  per 
cent  silica  or  .225  ()er  cent  phosphorus  are  subject  to  acceptance  or  refusal 
at  the  buyer's  option. 

Pkrckntage  or  Metallic  Price  per  Unit  op 

Manganese  in  Ore  Manoanesb  in  Cbntb 

Over  49 26 

46  to  49 25 

43to46 24 

40  to  43 23 

Settlements  are  based  on  analysis  of  sample  dried  at  212^  F.,  the  per- 
centage of  moisture  in  the  sample  as  taken  being  deducted  from  the  weight. 

The  manganese  ores  for  oxidizing  and  coloring  purposes  are  valued  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  manganese  peroxide  present,  their  consistency, 
etc.  An  ore  for  use  as  an  oxidizer  must  contain  at  least  80  per  cent  man- 
ganese dioxide,  and  not  more  than  1  per  csnt  iron.  There  is  no  established 
schedule,  and  such  ores  have  usually  been  obtained  largely  from  the  Caucasus 
region  of  Russia.  Owing  to  the  war,  prices  went  as  high  as  $70  a  ton.  Few 
deposits  in  the  United  States  can  supply  this  demand. 

Manganiferous  iron  ores  containing  15  to  35  per  cent  manganese  range 
from  $3.50  to  $6  per  ton. 

The  imports  in  1913  amounted  to  345,090  long  tons  valued 
at  $2,029,680,  and  in  1914  to  283,294  long  tons  valued  at 
$2,024,120.  These  came  chiefly  from  Brazil,  British  India, 
Russia,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  production  of  Canada  in  1914  amounted  to  28  short  tons 
valued  at  $1120.  The  exports  for  the  same  year  were  30  short 
tons,  valued  at  $750. 

World's  ProdiLction.  —  The  following  table  gives  the  latest 
available  statistics  with  regard  to  American  and  foreign  production 
of  manganese  ore. 


World'h  Production  of  Manganese  Ore,  in  Long  Tonr 


COUNTHT 


Year    Quantitt 


North  America: 

Canada  .... 

Nova  Hcotia    .     . 

United  States 
South  America: 

Braiil     .... 
Europe: 

Austria  .... 

Bosnia  and  Hrrxe- 


govma  .  . 
France  .  .  . 
German  Empire 
Greece  .  .  . 
Hungary  .  . 
Italy       .     .     . 


1914 
1012 
1014 

1013 

1913 

1913 
1913 
1911 
1913 
1913 
1013 


25 

208 

2,635 

180,738 

16,280 

4.626 
7,610 

85,921 
547 

18,706 
1,596 


Country 

KupoT^— Continued: 

Russia    .     .     .     . 

Spain      .... 

Sweden  .... 

Turkey  .... 

United  Kingdom 
Asia: 

India      .... 

Japan     .... 
Africa: 

Cape  Colony  .     . 

Natal     .... 
Oceanica: 

Australia  .     . 

New  Zealand  .     . 


Year  '  Qcantitt 


1013 
1913 
1013 
1010 
1014 

1913 
1912 

1911 
1910 

1914 
1910 


1,289.370 
21,254 

3.938 
12.008 

3,439 

718.520 
11.862 

116 
61 

0 
6 
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REFBRBNCES  ON  MANGAITBSB 

1.  ArgaU,  P.,  Min.  and  Sci.  Pr.,  CIX:  60,  128, 1914.  (Leadville,  Colo.)  2. 
Dolbear,  Min.  and  Sci.  Pr.,  CX:  172,1915.  (Calif .  industry.)  AlsoiWd., 
258.  (Ladd  mine,  Calif.)  3.  Eddingfield,  Econ.  GeoL,  VIII:  498, 1913. 
(Manganese  in  superficial  alteration.)  4.  Emmons  and  Irving,  U.  S.  GeoL 
Surv.,  Bull.  320:  34, 1907.  (Leadville,  Colo.)  5.  Hafer,  Eng.  and  Min. 
Jour.,  XCVIII :  1135, 1914.  (S.  Ca.)  6.  Harder,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull. 
427, 1910.  (U.  S.)  7.  Hayes,  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  Trans.  XXX:  403, 
1901.  (Ga.)  8.  Kramm,  Can.  Min.  Inst.,  XV:  210, 1913.  (New  Roes, 
N.  S.)  9.  Leith,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  285:  17,  1906.  (Utah.) 
9a.  Nelson,  Min.  Res.  Tenn.,  I,  No.  6,  1911.  (Tenn.)  96.  Penrose, 
Jour.  Geol.  I:  275,  1893.  (Chemical  relations  of  iron  and  manganese 
in  sedimentary  rocks.)  10.  Penrose,  Ark.  Geol.  Surv.,  Rept.  for  1890, 
Vol.  I,  1891.  (Uses,  ores,  and  deposits.)  11.  Tarugi,  Eng.  and*Min. 
Jour.,  July  12,  1913.  (Use  of  siliceous  manganese  minerals.)  12.  Van 
Hise  and  Leith,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Mon.  LII,  1911.  (L.  Superior  region.) 
13.  Van  Ingen,  Sch.  of  M.  Quart.,  XXII:  318,  1901.  (Batesville, 
Ark.)  14.  Wallace,  Min.  and  Sci.  Pr.,  CIII:  201,  1911.  (Low. 
Calif.)  15.  Watson,  Amer.  Inst.  Mm.  Engrs.,  Trans.  XXXIV:  207, 
1904.  (Ga.)  16.  Watson,  Ga.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  14:  158,  1908. 
(Ga.)  17.  Watson,  Min.  Res.  Va.,  1907:  235.  (Va.)  18.  Young, 
Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  Mem.  18,  1911.     (Bathurst  dist.,  N.  B.) 

MERCURY 

Ore  Minerals.  —  While  mercury  is  sometimes  foimd  native  in 
the  form  of  Quicksilver,  the  most  common  ore  is  cinnabar  CRa^)^ 
which  contains  86.2  per  cent  mercury.  Native  amalgam  of  mer- 
curv  and  silver  is  known,  and  ccdomeL  the  chloride,  as  well  as 
other  compounds,  are  sometimes  found. 

Among  the  less  common  ones  may  be  mentioned:  montroydite 
(HgO);  tiemannite  (HgSe);  oTio/rite  (Hg(S,Se)) ; '  and  coloradoite 
(HgTe)4.  SchwatzUe,  the  mercurial  tetrahedrite,  is  not  uncom- 
mon, being  known  from  a  number  of  localities  in  Europe  and 
South  America.  In  the  United  States  it  is  known  in  the  Blue 
Mountains,  Oregon,  and  may  have  been  the  original  ore  mineral,- 
whose  decomposition  formed  the  present  mercurial  ore  minerals 
at  some  other  localities  (Plomosa  district.  Arizona  and  La  Plata 
district,  Colorado). 

The  commercial  sources  of  mercury  contain  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  other  metallic  minerals,  although  a  number  of 
different  ones  have  been  found  and  cinnabar  may  at  times  occur 
in  small  quantities  in  veins  of  the  other  metals.  Thus  it  is  a 
frequent  accompaniment  of  stibnite,  and  is  also  found  in  some 
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gold  and  copper  deposits.  The  dyscrasite  found  in  the  Cobalt,. 
Ontario,  silver  veins,  also  carries  mercury. 

Mode  of  Occurrence.  —  Mercury  ores  are  not  confined  to  any 
particular  formation,  but  are  found  in  rocks  ranging  from  the 
Ordovician  to  Recent  age  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Nor 
are  they  peculiar  to  any  special  type  of  rock,  although  igneous 
rocks  are  often  found  in  the  vicinity  of  them.  They  occur  as 
veins,  disseminations,  or  as  masses  of  irregular  form.  Silica, 
either  crystalline  or  opaline,  and  calcite  are  common  gangue 
minerals,  while  pyrite  or  marcasite  are  rarely  wanting,  and 
bitumen  is  widespread. 

Many  mercury  deposits  occur  along  lines  of  Assuring,  and  these 
may  be  marked  by  hot  springs. 

The  commercially  valuable  occurrences  have  apparently  been 
deposited  at  shallow  depths,  although  mercury  minerals  are  some- 
times found  in  small  quantities  of  the  intermediate  and  even 
deeper  vein  zone. 

Origin.  —  The  origin  of  mercury  ores  has  been  studied  chiefly 
by  Becker  (3)  and  later  by  Schrauf  (17).  T[^f>  fnrm^r  p^^"t?  ^iit 
that  silica  (either  crystalline  or  amorphousi  and  calcite  bxg 
common  gangue  minerals,  but  pyrite  or  marcasite  are  almost 
equally  abundant,  as  is  also  bitumen.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
ores  show  an  irregular  association  with  other  metallic  minerals, 
such  as  antimony,  silver,  lead,  copper,  arsenic,  zinc,  or  even  gold. 
Becker  believes  that  the  cinnabar  has  been  precipitated  frcaja 
ascending  waters  by  bituminous  matter,  having  come  up  in^ 
"solution  as  a  double  sulphide  with  alkaline  sulphides.  He  further 
suggests  that  the  deposits  represent  impregnations  and  are  not 
replacements. 

Hot  springs  carrying  mercury  in  solution  are  known  at  Steam- 
boat Springs,  Nevada  (PI.  XXXIX,  Fig.  2),  and  Sulphur  Bank, 
California. 

Distribution  in  the  United  States.  —  California  has  always 
been  the  most  important,  and  in  fact,  at  times,  the  only  pro- 
ducing state.  Deposits  are,  however,  also  known  in  Texas, 
Oregon,  Utah,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 

California  (3,  4)  (Fig.  274).  —Jht^.  nRlifoTniR  nj^  ^^^;\\r  nViipfly 

in  metamorphosed  Cretaceous  or  Jurassic  rocks,  with  some  in  the 
Miocene  and  even  Quaternary.  The  deposits,  which  are  termed 
"  chambered  veins "  by  Becker,  are  fissured  zones.  Eruptive 
rocks  seem  in  many  cases  to  be  involved  in  the  ore  formation, 
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and  at  New  Almaden  a  rhyolite  dike  runs  parallel  with  the  ore 
body.  The  ore  here  occurs  along  the  contact  between  serpentine 
and_shale,  filing  in  part  the  interstices  of  a  breccia.  These  mines, 
which  are  the  largest  in  the  state,  have  been  worked  to  a  depth  of 
over  2,500  feet. 


Fio.  274.  —  Map  of  California  mercury 

localities. 


At  the  New  Idria  mine, 
located  in  southeastern 
San  Benito  County,  and 
which  has  been  worked 
almost  continually  since 
1863,  the  ore  bodies  occur 
as  stockworks  in  meta- 
morphic  rocks  of  Lower 
Cretaceous  age,  just  south ' 
of  their  contact  with  the 
unaltered  sediments  o  f 
the  Chico  (Lower  Creta- 
ceous)   formation.   Jth_e 

ore.  Whict^    finnHi«f.Q    nf    ^ 

mixture  of  pyrite  and  cin- 
nabar, with  a  gangue  of 
silicified  and   brecciated 

^netamorphig    sandstones 

"and  shales,  may  occur  as  veins,  stockworks  or  impregnations. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  driving  a  tunnel  to  connect 
with  the  1060-foot  level  considerable  -  natural  gas  was  en- 
countered, and  that  at  another  locality.  New  Almaden,  exhalar 
tions  of  carbon  dioxide  were  encountered  in  some  of  the  lower 
levels. 

Other  occurrences  are  in  Colusa  County,  where  the  cinnabar  is  found  in 
altered  serpentine,  and  in  Napa  County,  where  it  occurs  along  the  contact 
of  sandstone  and  slate.  The  minerals  associated  with  these  are  bitumen, 
free  sulphur,  stibnite,  mispickel,  gold  and  silver,  chalcop3rrite,  p3rrite, 
millerite,  quarts,  calcite,  barite,  and  borax.  The  vein  is  a  fissure  filled 
with  brecciated  fragments,  and  cuts  through  sandstone,  shale,  and  augite 
andesite,  the  cinnabar  cementing  the  breccia  together,  but  at  times  also 
impregnating  the  walls.  Hot  waters  which  circulate  through  the  vein 
still  deposit  gelatinous  silica. 

At  Steamboat  Springs  the  waters  carry  gold,  sulphide  of  arsenic,  anti- 
mony^ and  mercury,  sulphides  or  sulphates  of  silver,  lead,  copper,  zino, 
iron  oxide,  and  possibly  other  metals.  They  also  contain  sodium  carbon- 
ate, sodium  chloride,  sulphur,  and  borax. 

Cinnabar  is  known  in  Lane  and  Douglas  counties,  Oregon. 
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^exasja,  14, 19).  — The  Terlingua  district  of  Brewster  County, 
Texas  (Fig.  276),  has  aroused  much  interest  in  recent  years. 

The  area  of  itnpoitance  is  about  two  miles  wide  north  and 
south  and  fifteen  miles  eaat  and  west,  and  lies  in  southern 
Brewster  County,  about  300  miles  southeast  of  El  Paso,  and 
110  miles  south  of  Marfa.    It  is  7  miles  to  the  Rio  Grande  and 


Tia.  275.  —  Map  showinK  Texas  mercury  region.     (After  Hill,   £n0.  and  JIf in 
Jour.,  LXXIV.) 

Mexican  border.  The  remoteness  from  the  railroad  and  lack  of 
water  have  formed  serious  obstacles  in  the  development  of  the 
district. 

The  rocks  are  sediments  of  Upper  and  Lower  Cretaceous 
age  cut  by  Tertiary  volcanics,  and  the  following  section  is 
involved: 

Tertiary  tuffa  and  lavas,  fonning  sheets,  dikes,  laccoliths,  and  surface  flows. 

The  rock  types  included  are  andesit«>s,  rhyolites,  phonoUtes,  and  basalts. 
Upper  Cretaceous. 

Ponderosa  marls 200  ft. 

Austin  ehftlk      . 100  ft. 

Eaele  Ford  shales 400  ft. 

Lower  Cretaceous. 

Vola  limestone 75  ft. 

Arietina  clays  or  Del  Rio  shales        75  ft. 

Washita  or  Fort  Worth  limestone 100  ft. 

Fredericksburg  or  Edwards  limestone lOOO  ft. 

There  has  been  important  faulting,  the  strike  of  the  chief  dislo- 
cation being  northwest-southeast,  but  that  of  the  ore-filled  fissures 
is  northeast-southwest. 
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The  ore  bodies  have  thus  far  been  found  chiefly  in  the  Washita 
and  Fredericksburg  limestones,  but  more  recently  in  the  Eagle  Ford 
shales.    The  ore  is  mo8t  frequently  found  in  fissure  veins  (Fig.  277), 
but    some    occurs  jn_ 
breccias  and  as  lateral- 
enrichment  deposits.  . 

The  chief  ore  mineral 
is   cimiabar,    which    is 
often  closely  associated 
with  pyrite  or  its  oxida- 
tion products,  especially 
in  the    breccia    lodes. 
Calcite  is  the  most  im- 
portant gangue  mineral. 
Gypsum  (probably  sec- 
ondary) is  common  and 
hydrocarbons   may   be 
present.     It  is  of  inter- 
est to  note  that  three 
new  minerals,  terlinguaite,  eglestonite,  and  montroydit©,  all  oxy- 
p^  chlorides  of  mercury,  were  discov- 
^    ered  in  these  ores. 
§       The  ore  treated  in  the  furnaces 
^   varies  from  .76  to  U.6  per  cent 
^   mercury,  while  that  sent  to  the 
I   retorts  runs  4  per  cent,  or  nvp^^ 
_Mo8t  of  ^he  workinga  are  Qpen_ 
Pio.   277. —  Section    of    cinnftbar     pits,  there  being  few  shafts,  so  no 
;5J°"S>?«:!X"J":     aeBni^Jcl^  ct  the  u.dergr„™d 
Sun.,  BvU.  4).  reserves  exists. 

Foreign  Deposits.'  —  Spain  is  the  largest  producer,  followed  by  Italy  and 
Austria.  In  the  fiiat-nomed  country,  the  Almaden  deposit  ia  the  world's 
great«st  producer.  Here  the  ore  forms  impreKnationa  and  replacements  of 
three  steeply  dippii^  beds  of  Silurian  quartzite.  The  principal  bed  is  8 
to  14  meters  thick,  and  the  ore  aver^es  about  8  per  cent  mercury.  This 
deposit,  unlike  most  others,  extends  to  a  considerable  depth. 

At  Monte  Amiata  in  Tuscany  the  ore  occurs  as  disseminations,  chimneys, 
etc.,  in  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  limestones,  shales  and  sandstones  aasociated 
with  trachyte. 

A  third  l&rne  deposit  is  that  at  Idria,  Austria,  where  the  ore,  chiefiy  cin- 

n^ar,  but  sometimes  native  mercury,  is  found  forming  impregnations, 

'  Vogt.  Enuch  and  BeyKhlos.  Tnntlation  by  Tnucott.  I:  464,  1914. 
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fltockworks  and  veins  in  limestones,  shales,  nwrls,  and  dolonutes  of  Triasic 
age.  There  seems  to  be  a  connection  between  the  ore  deposition  and  a 
large  overthrust  of  post>-Cretaceous  times. 

Mexico  and  Peru  contribute  some  mercury  to  the  world's  production. 


Uses  of  Mercury.  Quicksilver  is  used  chiefly  in  the  manu- 
facture of  electric  appliances,  drugs,  scientific  apparatus,  and 
fulminate  for  explosive  caps.  About  one-third  of  the'domestic 
output  is  said  to  be  employed  for  the  last-named  purpose  in 
normal  times.  It  is  used  in  decreasing  quantity  for  the  recovery 
of  precious  metals,  especially  gold,  because  of  the  increased  use 
of  the  cyanide  process,  the  decrease  of  free-milling  gold  ores  and 
placer  gravels,  and  the  increased  efRciency  and  economy  in  stamp 
milling,  resulting  in  a  decreased  loss  of  quicksilver.  Mercuric 
oxide  {red  oxide  of  mercury)  is  the  active  poison  in  antifouling 
paint  for  ships'  bottoms.  Quicksilver,  though  formerly  much 
used  for  silvering  mirrors,  is  now  largely  replaced  by  silver 
nitrate 

Extraction.  —  Cinnabar  is  easily  decomposed  by  heat,  giving  off  when 
heated  in  air,  or  retorted  with  quicklime,  the  mercury  vapors  and  sulphur 
dioxide  in  one  case,  or  mercury,  calcium  sulphide,  and  calcium  sulphate  in 

the  other. 

The  mercury  is  collected  by  subsequent  condensation. 
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Retorts  are  adapted  only  to  ores  carrying  4  per  cent  or  more  of  mercury, 
while  low-grade  ores  are  treated  in  shaft  furnaces,  some  of  the  more  modem 
ones  being  capable  of  treating  an  ore  running  as  low  as  .25  per  cent  metal. 

Production  of  Mercury.  —  California  was  for  many  years  prac- 
tically the  only  domestic  source  of  mercury,  but  in  1898  Texas 
became  a  producer,  and  will  no  doubt  continue  so.  Th^  Qiitpii|; 
of  mercury  is  quoted  in  flasks  of  75  pounds  net. 

Proditction  of  Quicksilver  in  the  United  States,  1912,  1913,  and  1914, 

BY  States,  in  Flasks  op  75  Pounds 


Statb 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Quantity 

Valux 

Quantity      •  Value 

Quantity 

Valub 

Ariiona    .     .     . 
California     .     . 
Nevada    .     .     . 
Texas  .... 
States  not  shown 
separately*   . 

20,524 

1 

4,540 

1863,034 
1 

190,907 

1 
15,591 

1,645 

1 

2,977- 

1 

$627,228 

66,178 

1 

119.765 

1 

11,303 

2,089 

1 

3,156 

I 

$554,414 
102,465 

154.801 

Total 

25,064 

tl,053.941 

20,213 

S813,171 

• 

16,548 

1811,680 

>  Included  in  States  not  shown  separately. 

*  Nevada  and  Texas  combined  in  1912;  Ariiona  and  Texas  in  1913  and  1914. 

In  addition  to  the  production  from  ore  and  furnace  material 
(soot  and  cleanings)  given  above,  there  is  an  annual  output  of 
secondary  metal  from  the  clean-up  of  old  gold  and  silver  amal- 
gamation mills  and  from  other  sources.  This  probably  tends  to 
redid^e  the  market  for  new  metal  only  to  a  small  degree. 

TRe  average  domestic  price  of  quicksilver  per  flask  in  San 
Francisco  in  1914  was  $49.05. 

The  imports  in  1913  amounted  to  171,653  pounds,  valued  at 
$75,361,  while  those  of  1914  amounted  to  614,869  pounds,  valued 

Quicksilver  Ohe  Treated  in  Retorts  and  in  Furnaces  in  1914,  by 

States 


Statk 

Or.  Treated.                  i^co^.n" 
Short  Tons                    ^  FlLm    ' 

1 

Perckntaos  or 

Metal  Recovered 

PER  Ton  of  Ore 

Treated 

Retorts 

Furnaces 

1 

Retorts 

Furnaces 

Retorts 

Fumaoes 

California     .     . 
Nevada    .     .     . 
other  States  >  . 

4411 
1110 

4 

97,142 

13.001 

7.330 

367 

544 

6 

10,936 
1,545 
3.150 

0.31 
1.84 
5.63 

0.42 

.45 

1.61 

Total 

5255 

117,473 

917 

15.631 

.62 

.50 

>  Ariaona  and  Texas. 
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at  $271,984.  The  exports  for  1913  were  1140  flasks,  valued  at 
$43,574,  while  those  for  1914  included  1446  flasks,  valued  at 
$70,753.    The  exports  went  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  imports  are  greater  than  formerly  while  the  exports  are 
less. 

World's  Production  of  QnicKsiLVER,  1911-1914,  in  Flasks  of 

75  Pounds  Each 


COUNTBY 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

United  SUtea 

AtiBtria-Uungary       .... 

Italy. 

Russia 

Spain 

Mexico  and  other  countries    . 

21,256 
23,310 
27,367 

*  43.681 
M.409 

25.064 
23.016 
28,988 

>  43.799 
«  4.409 

20.213 
1  26.720 
I  29,513 

•  43.799 
«  4.409 

16.548 

1 

1  >  22.340 

t 

1 
1 

Total 

120.023 

125,271 

124.654 

1  The  Mineral  Indui 
s  StaUsticfl  not  avail 

itry. 
able. 

s  Export  figures  only. 
4  Estimated. 

In  recent  years  the  world's  production  has  probably  exceeded  the  demand, 
but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  foreign  sources  of  supply  were  cut  ofif 
from  the  United  States. 
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MINOR  METALS  (Continued) 

ANTIMONY  TO  VANADIUM 

ANTIMONY 

Ore  Minerals.  —Jstihi%ilR  (^h^  ia  thfi  rnns^.  important  ore  of 

^AOtimony,  and  the  metal  is  rarely  obtained  from  any  other  mineral, 

although  native  antimony  has  been  sparingly  found.     The  oxide 

senarmontite  (Sb208)  seldom  occurs  in  any  quantity.    A  small 

,  amount  of  antimony  is  present  in  some  silver-lead  ores.    The 

gt.i^;>nit^,  tngfthfir  ^'^^  *>  CftTlgllfi  »f  quartz,  and  frftquftntly  osi\o\f4^., 

usually  forms  veins  cutting  ign^us,  sedimentary,  or  metamorphic, 
rocks,  andTess  often  is  found  in  replacement  deposits.    Other 
metallic  sulphides  may  be  associated  with  the  antimony;   some 
deposits  are  auriferous,  and  less  often  argentiferous. 

Stibnite  is  not  necessarily  a  mineral  of  the  shallow-vein  zone, 
for  it  may  occur  in  deposits  formed  at  intermediate  depths,  or 
even  in  the  deep -vein  zone,  but  commercial  deposits  occur  chiefly^ 
in  the  shallow  zone. 

Caimes  (2;  classifies  antimony  deposits  as  follows: 

T.  Qfpft  dftp9«itiyl  \n  cavitiflp,  t*h\p£iy  fiwnirft  veins. 

a.  Of  value,  chiefly  or  entirely  for  antimony 

b.  Auriferous  stibnite. 

c.  Antimony  and  silver. 

TT.  "Rftplfl-ff^Tit^fiT^t^  chiefly  in  limestone. 

Distribution  of  Antimony  in  United  States.  —  Antimony  has 
been  found  at  a  number  of  localities  in  the  Cordilleran  region, 
but  the  great  distance  of  the  deposits  from  the  railroad  has  helped 
to  make  them  of  little  commercial  value,  and  the  domestic  pro- 
duction is  very  small  and  irregular. 

It  is  therefore  only  the  richest  and  best-located  deposits  that 
are  worked.  Some  of  the  known  ore  bodies  are  also  said  to  lack 
value  because  of  their  content  of  arsenic,  zinc,  or  lead  minerals, 
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and  hence  are  refused  by  the  buyers  so  long  as  they  can  g^t  purer 
ores  (Hess). 

Many  gold  and  silver  ores  carry  some  antimony,  and  in  smelt- 
ing it  combines  with  the  lead,  giving  a  product  known  as  anti- 
monial  lead,  much  of  which  is  produced  in  the  United  States. 

The  large  amount  of  antimony  now  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  is  obtained :  [1)  as  a  by-product  from  the  smelting 
of  foreign  and  domestic  lead-silver  ores  containing  small  quan- 
tities of  antimony;  (2)  ^rom  antimony  regulus,  or  metal  from 
foreign  countries;  (3)  from  foreign  ore;  and  (4)  from  some  copper 
ores. 

Hess  states  that  in  1914  a  few  tons  were  separated  from  the 
anode  muds  of  blister  copper  made  from  Butte  ores. 

Very  little  has  been  published  regarding  the  occurrence  of  anti- 
mony ores  in  the  United  States.  Hess  has  described  some  deposits 
in  Arkansas  (4),  where  the  antimony  occurs  as  bedded  *sreins  in 
sandstones  and  shales,  with  a  quartz  gangue,  and  associated  with 
a  number  of  different  metallic  minerals.  The  deposits  are  of 
doubtful  value,  except  possibly  when  high  market  prices  prevail. 
Along  Coyote  Creek,  in  Garj&eld  County.  .Utah  (7).  there  are 
found  flat-lying  deposits  of  stibnite  and  its  oxidation  products 
in  Eocene  (Tertiary)  sandstone  and  conglomerates.  The  ore  in 
sight  is  all  low  grade,  although  some  rich  pockets  have  been 
Wfilked  out  in  the  past. 

Stibnite  veins  in  rhyolites  and  basalts  J3xe  known  4n  western 
Nevada^  and  have  been  specially  referred  to  in  the  National 
district  (6).  There,  the  fissures,  which  have  a  quartz  gangue, 
all  carry  more  or  less  stibnite,  together  with  small  amounts  of 
pyrite,  blende,  etc. 

Canada.  —  The  Canadian  production  of  antimony  is  small  and 
spasmodic. 

It  occurs  at  West  Gore,  Nova  Scotia  (4)  in  fissure  veins  in 
Cambrian  slates.  The  minerals  are  stibnite,  native  antimony, 
pyrite  (auriferous),  mispickel,  kermesite  (Sb2S20)  in  a  gangue  of 
crushed  slate,  quartz  and  calcite.  Other  veins  are  found  at  Prince 
William,  near  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  (8).  An  interesting 
series  of  veins  in  granite  is  found  in  the  Wheaton  River  district, 
Yukon  Territory.  The  veins,  which  occur  chiefly  in  granite  and 
vary  from  a  few  inches  to  5  feet  in  width,  carry  stibnite,  sphalerite, 
tetrahedrite,  argentiferous  galena  and  antimony  ochre,  in  a  gangue 
of  quartz  (2). 
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Other  Foreign  Dftt>ogitg.  —  (^hinft.  is  the  largest  producer  of  the  world, 
the  deposits  of  the  Hunan  Province  ^  being  of  importance.  There  tbe  ore 
near  Hsinhua  is  distributed  in  seams,  pockets  and  bunches  in  Carboniferous 
dolomite,  while  at  the  Pan-shi  mines  it  occurs  as  fissure  veins  in  sediments. 

France  has  also  been  a  large  producer,  numerous  deposits  being  found  in 
the  Central  Plateau  region.  The  veins,  which  cut  schists,  granite,  and  also 
elastics,  carry  stibnite  in  a  quartz  gangue. 

The  Japanese  veins  are  found  chiefly  in  Mesozoic  and  Paleozoic  sediments, 
often  near  quartz  prophyry,  or  even  in  it. 

Replacement  deposits  are  known  in  Italy,*  Algeria,*  and  Mexico.* 


Uses.  — Antimony  metal  is  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  ot 
alloys  of  lead,  tin,  zinc,  etc.  Type  metal,  which  is  an  alloy  of  lead, 
antimony,  and  bismuth,  has  the  property  of  expanding  at  the  mo- 
ment of  solidification.  Britannia  metal  is  tin  with  10  to  16  per  cent 
antimony  and  3  per  cent  copper.  Babbitt,  or  antifriction  metal 
consist  of  antimony  and  tin,  with  small  amoiints  of  lead,  copper, 
bismuth,  zinc,  and  nickel.  Tartar  emetic,  a  potassium-antimony 
tartrate,  antimony  fluoride  and  ammonium  sulphide,  and  other 
double  salts  are  used  in  medicine  and  as  a  mordant  for  dyeing,  while 
antimony  persulphide  is  employed  for  yulcanizing  and  coloring 
rubber.  Antimony  trioxide  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  white 
lead,  zinc  oxide,  etc.,  in  pigments.  It  is  also  used  in  a  glaze  for  coat- 
ing enameled  iron  ware,  as  a  reducing  agent  in  chemical  work,  and 
OS  a  detector  of  alkaloids  and  phenols.  The  trichloride  is  used  in 
bronzing  gun  barrels,  in  coloring  zinc  black,  fin(}  sw  r  mnrdRnt  for 
patent  leather  and  silyer.    Antimony  trisulphide  is  used  in  p3rro- 


PRODUCnON  OF  AtrnMONT  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES,   1912-1914,  IN 

Short  Tons 


Ybab 

Contain BD  in 

AnTIMONIAL    I.KAD 
OF   DOMKSTIC   ObIOIN 

containbd  in 

Antimonial  Lsad 

or  Foreign  Obigin, 

BUT    SlfBL.TKD    IN 

United  States 

Recovered  nou 

Old  Allotb,  Scbap, 

Drom,  btc. 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1912  .... 

1913  .... 

1914  .... 

1224 
2204 
2630 

1  $209,059 
»  375.562 
>  529.740 

725 
304 
175 

1  $123,830 
1  53.801 
»  36.750 

2506 
2705 
2645 

i  $428,025 
1  460.932 
>  555,460 

1  Estimated,  uaing  the  average  price  for  the  year. 

i  Wheder,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  CI:  637»  1916. 
>  Bergeat,  EnlageratAtten,  II:  883. 
'  Fuchs  and  de  Launay,  Gites  Mineraax,  2:  205. 

*  Cox,  Amer.  Jour.  Sd.,  XX:  421,  1880;  Halse,  Trans.  Fed.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs., 
VI:  290.  1803-1894. 
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technics   for  making      Bengal  fire."    Antimony  chromate,  or 
"  Naples  yellow,"  is  used  for  coloring. 

Production  of  Antimony.  —  The  production  of  metallic  anti- 
mony from  domestic  and  foreign  ores  since  1912  was  as  shown 
in  the  table  on  page  781. 

Antimony,  Antimony  Orb,  and  Salts  of  Antimony  Imported  and 
Entered  for  Consumption  in  the  United  States,  1912-1914,  in 
Pounds 


Year 

»  Mbtal  (regulub) 

«  Crude  Antimony 
AND  Ore 

Oxide  and  Salts 
OF  Antihont 

Total 
Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1912 
1913 
1914 

13.936,873 
12,479,727 
13.110.426 

$808,473 
798,681 
736,420 

1.562.066 
4,021,486 
2.606,349 

t  51.444 

137.780 

76,345 

« 1,769.908 

*  1.9C8,476 

2,744,406 

$  81,077 
117,169 
315,001 

940,994 
1.053,530 
1,126,766 

*  "  ReguluB"  is  a  term  which  has  been  handed  down  from  the  alchemists  and  should  be 
allowed  to  become  obsolete.  As  now  used  it  merely  "means  metal,"  so  that  "antimony," 
"regulus,"  and  "refined  antimony,"  which  from  year  to  year  are  noted  in  the  reports  of 
various  governments,  are  redundants. 

'.  "Crude  antimony"  is  an  awkward  and  misleading  term  meaning  "liquidated  stlbnite." 
It  is  also  known  as  "needle  antimony." 

'  Oxide  only.  No  figures  showing  the  imports  of  antimony  salts  were  given  in  the 
customs  returns. 

*  Includes  imports  of  salts  for  the  last  three  months  of  1913. 

The  last  reported  production  of  antimony  in  Canada  was  in 
1909  and  consisted  of  364  tons  cf  antimony  concentrates,  valued 
at  $13,906,  shipped  from  West  Gore,  Nova  Scotia. 

The  imports  of  antimony  into  Canada  in-  1914  amounted  to 
694,  J  50  pounds,  valued  at  $57,715. 


World's  Production  of  Antimony  in  1912 
(In  metal  unless  otMferwise  noted.     Tons  of  2000  pounds.) 


Algeria  (ore) 

Australia: 

New  South  Wales  (ore  and 
metal) 

Victoria  (ore)     .... 

Austria  (ore) 

Bolivia  (ore) 

China,  exports: 

Metal 

Ore 

France  (ore) 


1012 

Hungary: 
"Crude"  and  metal    .     , 

947 

Ore 

72 

Italy  (ore) 

2,070 

Japan: 
Crude  

14 

Refined     

69 

Mexico: 

Ore 

17 

Metal 

3.849 

Portugal  (ore)       .... 

110 

'  Servia  (ore) 

327 

Spain  (ore) 

551 
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In  1914  the  value  of  the  antimo.ny  content  of  antimonial  lead 
was  10.5  cents  per  pound. 

RBFERBNCBS  ON  ANTIMONT 

1.  Gaimes,  Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  Mem.  37,  1913.  2.  Caimes,  Can.  Min.  Inst., 
XIII:  297,  1911.  (Wheaton  RiTer,  Yukon  Ter.)  3.  Comstock,  Ark. 
Geol.  Surv.,  Ann.  Rept.  for  1888,  I:  136.  (Ark.)  4.  Haley,  Eng.  and 
Min.  Jour.,  LXXXVIII:  723,  1909.  (West  Gore,  N.  S.)  U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.,  Bull.  340;.  241,  1908.  5.  Hess,  (Ark.);  also  articles  on  Anti- 
mony, U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Min.  Pes.  6.  Lindgren,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv., 
Bull.  601,  1915.  (National  dist,  Nev.)  7.  Richardson,  Ibid,,  Bull. 
340:  253,  1907.  (Utah.)  8.  Young,  Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  Geology  and 
Economic  Minerals  of  Canada  (N.  R.) 

ARSBNIC 

Ore  Minerals.  —  Althou^*apsenic-bearmg  minerals  are  widely 
distributed  in  many  countries,  the  commercially  valuable  occur- 
rences are  few,  and  moreover  few  arsenic-bearing  minerals  are 
important  as  sources  of  the  metal.  Arsenapyrj^  (FeAsS  with 
46.02  As)  is  the  most  important  and  the  most  widely  distributed 
of  the  arsenic  minerals.  It  may  occur  in  schists,  pieisses,  peg- 
matites, contact-metamorphic  deposits'  or  quartz  veins,  and 
ji^t^imlly  favors  deep-zone  fionditinns.  wtli^WTW|Wt!!!liWTggy^gr 
associated  with  it,  as  well  as  gold  and  silver. 

J^'r»^*  (AS2S3,  60.96  As)  and  realaar  (AS2S2,  70.08  As)  may 
be  both  original  and  secondary  minerals,  formed  usually  at  shallow 
depths,  but  comparatively  unimportant  as  ores,  although  con- 
siderable quantities  of  the  latter  are  said  to  be  mined  in  China  (4). 
The  two  occur  in  some  quantity  also  at  Mineral  Creek,  Lewis 
County,  Washington. 

Naiive  Argentc^  though  occasionally  found,  is  never  in  com- 
mercial quantities,  and  the  oxides  arsenolite  and  claudetite,  of 
secondary  nature,  are  likewise  unimportant. 

Arsenic  is  found  combined  with  a  number  of  metals,  or  with  a 
metal  and  sulphur  in  many  primary  ore  deposits.  Among  the 
better  known  of  these  compounds  occurring  in  ore  deposits  of  the 
United  States  or  Canada  alone,  may  be  mentioned  enargitft 
(CU3ASS4) >  tennantite  (CU8AS2S7),  j;u:Qliatltd.(Ag6As2S6),  smaltite 
(C0AS2),  niccolite  (NiAs),  chloanthite  (NiAs2),  cobaltite  (CpAsS), 
and  sperry lite  (Ft AS2) .    Of  these,  the  enargite  is  the  second  moat 

important'  ^^  minPir^l  ftt  Bnttf^^  Mnnfj^y^it. 

Great  quantities  of  arsenic  are  lost  annually  in  this  country 
by  allowing  it  to  pass  off  with  the  smelter  fumes,  and  it  has  been 
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estimated  that  from  14,000  to  15,000  tons  of  arsenic  trioxide  are 
being  set  free  from  the  Butte  ores  every  year.  Hess  states  that 
other  localities  in  the  United  States  probably  supply  an  additional 
5000  tons  annually. 

Distribution  in  the  United  States.  —  Little  has  been  published 
on  the  occurrence  of  arsenic  ores  in  the  United  States,  and  indeed 
there  appear  to  be  comparatively  few  discovered  deposits  of  com- 
mercial importance.  Arsenopyrite  has  been  mined  in  Washington, 
where  the  mineral  is  used  for  making  arsenious  oxide.  The  ore 
is  said  to  average  about  14  per  cent  arsenic,  .7  ounce  gold  and  3 
ounces  silver  per  ton. 

In  Virginia  (9).  arsenopvrite  has  been  found  at  Rewald,  Floyd 
County.  The  material  occurs  as  a  series  of  lenses  in  quartz- 
sericite  schist,  the  principal  lens  bein;^  3  feet  atjthejinrfane^  but 
thickening  to  14  feet  at  a  depth  of  120  feet.  In  Rockbridge 
County,  in  the  same  state,  the  arsenopyrite  is  found  in  association 
with  pyrite  and  cassiterite  in  quartz-greisen-bearing  tin  veins, 
but  it  is  not  worked. 

Arsenopyrite  and  subordinate  pyrite  with  a  quartz  gangue, 
forming  a  series  of  parallel  stringers  in  gneiss,  close  to  a  basic 
dike,  is  found  near  Carmel,  Putnam  County,  N.  Y.  (5).  The 
product  of  the  mine  when  concentrated  averages  25  per  cent 
arsenic. 

A  number  of  these  occurrences  are  known  but  they  are  not 
worked.  (See  references.)  White  arsenic  has  been  produced  at 
Everett,  Washington,  since  1901,  but  as  all  the  white  arsenic  is 
made  in  the  West,  and  the  markets  are  in  the  East,  the  product 
has  to  compete  with  Canadian  and  other  foreign  supplies. 

Foreign  Deposits.  —  Whita  arsenic  is  made  as  a  by-product  in  Canada, 
being  saved  by  the  smelters  at  Thorold,  Copper  Ciifif,  and  Orillia,  Ontario, 
from  arsenical  silver  ores  from  Cobalt,  Ont. 

White  arsenic  has  been  produced  at  Mapimi,  Mex. 

Uses  of  Arsenic.  —  Arsenopyrite  is  used  chiefly  for  the  manu- 
facture of  arsenious  oxide.  Arsenic  is  employed  in  medicine,  as 
a  pigment,  and^as  an  alloy  with  lead  for  making  shot:  Arsenious 
oxide  is  used  for  making  paris  green,  in  glassware  for  counter- 
acting the  iron  coloration,  in  certain  enamels,  and  as  a  fixing  and 
conveying  substance  for  anihne  dyes.  It  is  also  important  as  a 
weed  killer.  Realgar,  the  disulphide,  is  used  in  printing,  tan- 
ning, and  also  in  pyrotechnics,  since  it  burns  with  a  white  light. 
Orpiment  is  used  chiefly  in  textile  dyeing. 
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Production  of  Arsenic.  —  The  production  and  imports  from  all 
sources  are  given  below. 

Production  and  Imports  of  Arsenic,  Unitbd  States,  1912-1914 


Impobts 

Ybab 

PHODUCTION    or 

Whitb  Abbbnic 

"Arsenic  or  Abseni- 

lOUB  Acid"  and 
"Arsbnic  and  Ab- 
bbnic Sttlphidb  OB 
Obpiiient" 

Paris  Green  and 
London  Purple 

Short  Tom 

Value 

Short  Tods 

Value 

Pounds 

Value 

1912  .... 

1913  .... 

1914  .... 

3141 
2513 
4670 

$190,757 
159.236 
313.147 

6156 
4701 
3628 

$428,741 
410.446 
273.713 

162.272 
99.692 
15.476 

$6950 
4431 
2235 

The  production  of  white  arsenic  in  Canada  in  1914  was  1,737 
short  tons,  valued  at  $104,015.  The  exports  for  1914  amounted 
to  18f  tons,  valued  at  S132,567. 


World's  Production  of  Arsenic,  1911-1912,  by  Countries,  in  Short 

Tons 


COUNTBT 


Great  Britain: 

Araenopyrite       .     . 

Arsenic  .... 
Canada  ^ .  .  .  .  . 
China: 

Exports     .... 

Orpiment — exports  * 
France  (arsenopyrite)  « 
Germany  (arsenic  ore) 
Japan  (metal)    .     .     . 

Mexico  * 

Portugal 

Spain  (arsenopyrite)  * 
United  States    .  '  .     . 


1911 


Quantity 


2097 

246 
366 

5356 
7 
2000 
C87 
1164 
3132 


Value 


$76,237 


1912 


Quantity 


23.138 


105.084 
384 


38356 
34,931 
73.408 


1,310 
2,401 
2.045 

186 
377 

24.369 


2,000 
1,047 

3,142 


Value 


$  6,276 
70.124 
89.262 


21.635 
656.775 


45.416 


190.757 


1  McLeish.  John,  Annual  report  on  the  mineral  production  of  Canada  during  the  calendar 
year  1913.     OtUwa,  p.  191.  1914. 

*"0rpiment,  yellow  sulphide  (AsiSs),  is  obtained  from  mines  near  Chaochow  and 
Menghua.  in  the  Tali  prefecture,  about  24  miles  from  Hsia  Kuan,  in  the  province  of 
Yunnan.  In  1912,  273  metric  tons  (301  short  tons)  were  exported  from  Teng  Yuek  and 
69  tons  (75  short  tons)  from  Mengtss.'*  The  exports  as  given  in  the  Reports  of  the  Mari- 
time  Customs  of  China  give  no  orpiment,  but  call  it  realgar. 

*  Large  quantities  of  arsenical  gold  ore — in  1912,  165,380  metric  tons,  valued  at  9,574,0(M) 
francs,  and  in  1911  162,499  metric  tons,  valued  at  8.055,0(M)  francs — were  mined  in  France, 
but  no  statement  is  made  of  the  quantity  of  white  arsenic  in  the  ore  or  saved.  See 
Statistique  de  I'industrie  min^rale  ct  des  appareils  k  vapeur  en  France  et  en  Alg^rie  pour 
Tanned  1912,  Paris,  pp.  32  and  34,  1914. 

*  Estimate,  Mineral  Industry,  1912,  p.  45. 

*  Mineral  Industry,  1913,  p.  32,  gives  Spain  credit  for  331  metric  tons  of  white  arsenic 
in  1911. 
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REFERENCES   ON   ARSENIC 

1.  Dunn,  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  Trans.  XLVI:  687,  I9I4.  (Smelter 
gases.)  2.  Hess,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Min.  Res.,  1913:  953,  1914.  3. 
Hess,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  470:  205,  1911.  (Brinton,  Va.)  4.  Hess, 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Minn.  Res.,  1914,  Pt.  I:  947,  1916.  (General.) 
6.  Newland,  N.  Y.  St.  Mus..  Bull.  120:  12,  1908.  (N.  Y.)  6.  Richard- 
son, U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  340:  255.  1908.  (S.  Utah.)  7.  Spencer, 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  450:  54,  1911.  (Llano-Bumet  region,  Tex.) 
8.  Spurr,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  22d  Ann.  Rept.,  Pt.  2:  837,  1901.  (Monte 
Cristo,  Wash.)  9.  Watson,  Min.  Res.  Va.,  1907:  210.  (Va.)  10. 
Weed  and  Pirason,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.;  XLII:  403,  1891.  (Orpiment  and 
realgar,  YeUowstone  Park.)  11.  Weljs,  Ont.  Bur.  Mines,  XI:  101, 
1902.     (Ont.)    See  also  Cobalt,  Ont.,  refs.  under  Nickel.) 


BISMUTH 

Ore  Minerals.  —  The  principal  ores  of  this  metal,  together  with 
percentage  of  metallic  bismuth  which  they  contain,  are:  Bis- 
muthinite  (Bis>ga.  81.2);  bismite  (Bi203,  £6.6);  and  i^jamutite 
(Bi203,  CO2,  H2O,  80.6).  Although  all  of  these  contain  a  high 
percentage  of  metallic  bismuth,  the  content  of  the  ore  as  mined 
does  not  usually  exceed  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent.  Native  bismuth 
is  likewise  found  at  a  nuniber  of  localities. 

Bismuth  ore  minerals  are  almost  invariably  associated  with 
other  metallic  minerals,  which  are  the  primary  object  of  min- 
ing operations,  the  bismuth  being  a  by-product  obtained  in  the 
treatment  of  these. 

Distribution  of  Bismuth  in  the  United  States.  —  Very  little 
bismuth  ore  is  mined  as  such  in  the  United  States,  and  in  1914 
the  only  locality  reported  producing  it,  was  one  in  the  Clifton 
district,  Tooele  County,  Utah.  Bismuth  occurs  in  some  of 
the  Tintic,  Utah,  lead  and  copper  ores,  and  is  saved  at  the  elec- 
trolytic lead-refining  plant  at  Grasselli,  Ind.  Some  was  also 
separated  at  Omaha,  Neb.  Experiments  (1,  3)  show  that  the 
flue  dust  of  Anaconda,  Mont.,  smelter  carried  1.15  per  cent 
bismuth  trioxide,  and  amounted  to  about  275  tons  per  year. 
This  may  be  saved  in  the  future.  Similar  quantities  might 
be  recovered  elsewhere. 

Some  of  the  gold  ores  on  Breece  Hill  near  Leadville,  Colorado, 
carry  as  much  as  5  to  8  per  cent  bismuth,^  and  nearly  all  of  the 
gold  ores  at  Goldfield,  Nevada  (q.v.),  carry  this  metal,  partly 

*  George  Argall,  private  communication. 
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in  the  form  of  bismuthinite.    Other  western  ores  also  carry 
bismuth. 

Foreign  Deposits.  —  The  deposits  of  economic  value  in  foreign  countries 
are  comparatively  few.  The  mines  of  Schneeberg,  Altenberg,  Annaberg 
and  Johann-Georgenstadt,  in  Saxony,  have  contributed  considerable  bismuth 
ore  in  the  past.  The  bismuth  here  is  chiefly  native.  At  Schneeberg  the  ores 
are  chiefly  in  cobalt-bearing  veins.  At  Joachimsthal,  Austria,  the  metal 
occurs  in  argentiferous  veins.  Bismuth  as  native  metal,  ochre  and  carbon- 
ate, associated  with  gold,  silver  and  tin,  have  been  found  at  Tasna  and 
Chorolque,  Bolivia.  The  former  occurrence  is  in  slates,  and  the  latter  in 
porphyry.  This  country  is  the  world's  chief  source  of  supply.  At  Meymac, 
France,  biEtmuth  ores  have  been  found  in  veins  in  granite,  together  with  wolf- 
ramite and  arsenopyrite. 

The  only  Australian  colony  producing  bismuth  in  any  quantity  is  Queens- 
land. 

In  New  South  Wales  native  bismuth,  and  bismuthinite  associated  with 
molybdenite  in  quartz  gangue,  forms  pipes  in  granite  in  the  Kingsgate  dis- 
trict (5). 

Uses  of  Bismuth.  —  Bismuth  is  chiefly  valuable  on  account 
of  the  easily  fusible  alloys  which  it  forms  with  lead,^EinnE!i^ 
cadnaium;  the  melting-point  of  some  of  these  Ues  b^twftftn  ei^  C. 
and  94.5**  C.  Thev  are  therefore  employed  in  safety^fuses  fgi' 
electrical  apparatus,  safety  pluga  for  boilers,  dental  amalgams, 
and  for  automatic  sprinklers.  Several  compounds  of  bismuth 
are  of  value  in  medicine  and  chemistry. 

Productioii.  —  The  imports  for  consumption  of  metallic  bismuth 
into  the  United  States  for  several  years  have  been  as  follows: 
1912,  182,840  pounds,  value  $316,440;  1913,  117,747  pounds, 
value  $213,257;  1914,  90,505  pounds,  value  $165,208.  The 
increasing  domestic  production  is  reflected  in  the  decreasing 


World's  Production  of  Bismuth 


Country 


Bolivia  (ore) 

Queensland  (ore) 

Peru  (metal) 

Tasmania  (ore)  

New  South  Wales  (ore  and  metal) 

Spain  (ore) 

Saxony  (metal) 


Ybab 


1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1912 
1912 


Pounds 


861,134 

205,500 

55,786 

12,379 

19,488 

160,965 

7,145 


Valuks 


774,781 

46,482 

46,198 

7,917 

5,850 

1,801 

12,763 
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imports,  it  is  claimed.  The  price  of  bismuth  in  the  United  States 
was  $2.75  per  pound  at  the  beginning  of  1915,  but  by  the  end  of 
the  year  it  had  risen  to  $4  per  pound. 

RBFERSNCBS   ON  BISMUTH 

1.  Dunn,  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  Trans.  XLVI:  648,  1914.  (Smelter 
fumes.)  2.  Eilers,  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  Trans.  XLVII:  217, 
1914.  (Rarer  metals  in  blister  copper.)  3.  Harkins  and  Swain,  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc,  Jour.,  XXIX:  992,  1907.  (Smelter  smoke  constituents.) 
4.  Hess,  Chapters  on  Bismuth  in  Mineral  Resources  of  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey.    5.  Pittman,  Min.  Res.  New  South  Wales,  p.  256,  1901. 

CADMIUM 


The  chief  ore  mineral  of  cadmium  is  greenockiU  CCdS),  but  no 
deposits  of  this  mineral  are  known,  and  it  is  found  chiefly  in 
association  with  sphalerite.  Greenockite  occurs  in  the  JopHn* 
Missouri^  district  as  a  greenish  yellow  coating  on  sphalerite, 
being  a  secondary  deposit  which  has  been  caused  by  the  decom- 
position  of  cadmium-bearing  blende  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ore 
body,  and  the  precipitation  of  the  sulphide  at  lower  levels.  The 
average  percentage  in  several  thousand  shipments  from  the 
Joplin  district  was  .358  per  cent.  The  table  on  page  789  gives 
the  analyses  of  a  number  of  samples  of  Missouri  ore  and  their 
cadmium  contents. 

The  calamine  ores  from  Hanover,  New  Mexico,  also  contain 
cadmium  in  sufficient  quantity  to  give  a  yellow  tint  to  the  zinc 
oxide  made  from  them. 

Cadmium  has  been  obtained  from  zinc  ores  in  the  United 
States,  but  at  present  mos^t  of  thp;  nntput  ifi  naid  t.o  be.  gained 
from  bag-house  fumes  of  lead  smelters  which  treat  lead  ores 
cpjotaihing^more  or  less  zmc. 

T^fi  Silf^f^ip.  7\no.  regions  are  the  chief  source  of  supply,  the 
cadmium  being  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  distillation  of 
zinc. 

The  domestic  production  has  varied,  and  is  not  published. 
The  imports  in  1913  amounted  to  1656  pounds,  valued  at  $1232, 
and  in  1914  to  441  pounds,  valued  at  $368. 

Uses  of  Cadmium.  —  Cadmium  is  used  chiefly  by  manufac- 
turers  of  silverware ^^ince  the  addition  of  only  .5  per  cent  imp:u*ts 
malleability  to  the  alloy  and  prevents  the  formation  of  blisters. 
While  cadmium,  like  bismuth,  reduces  the  melting-point  of  the 
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Analysis  of  Cadmiferous  Zinc  Blendes 
(W.  George  Waring,  analyst.) 


Obs 


Sphinx  mine,  Neck 
City,  Mo 

Ore  from  Golconda,  111. 

Standard  mine,  For- 
tuna.  Mo 

Maude  B.  mine,  Webb 
City,  Mo 

Big  Six  mine,  Aurora, 
Mo 

McKinley  mine.  Pros- 
perity, Mo 

Hudson  mine,  Pleasant 
Valley,  Mo.      .     .     . 

Underwriters'  mine, 
Webb  City,  Mo.  .     . 

Blende  from  Kentucky 
fluorspar  mines     .     . 

Average  of  2270  car- 
loads from  Webb 
City,  Mo.,  1902    .     . 

Average  percentage  of 
cadmium  in  10,906 
shipments,  mostly 
carload  lots      .     .     . 


Zinc 

Ibon 

Lbao 

COPPBB 

65.77 
60.55 

0.55 
1.18 

0.00 
.51 

0.077 
.046 

61.97 

.55 

.815 

.133 

55.70 

« 

4.90 

Trace 

Trace 

56.75 

1.88 

None 

.004 

57.20 

1.25 

• 

5.29 

None 

62.05 

.61 

None 

.030 

57.95 

1.60 

1.62 

53.50 

.77 

.76 

None 

57.08 

2.60 

.90 

.050 

— 

— 

— 

Cadmivii 

0.135 
.110 

.436 

.227 

.018 

.550 

.322 

.710 

.211 

.337 
.358 


alloys  into  which  it  enters,  it  also  produces  more  malleable  and 
ductile  ones  in  most  cases,  gold,  platinum,  and  copper  being 
exceptions.  Dental  amalgam  has  26  per  cent  cadmium  and  74 
per  cent  mercury.  The  salt^  of  cadmium  are  used  in  dentistry, 
dyeing,  glass  making,  photography,  and  pyrotechnics. 

RSFBRSNCES  ON  CADMIUM 

1.  Siebenthal,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Min.  Res.,  1908.  (General.)  Also  Ibid,, 
Bull.  606,  1916.  2.  Branner,  Aik.  Geol.  Surv.,  Ann.  Rept.,  1892,  V, 
1900. 

CHROMK 


Ore  Minerals. — Uhromite  fFeO.  0203)  is  the  chief  source 
of  the  compounds  of  the  metal  chromium  which  are  used  in  the 
arts.  This  mineral  occurs  in  basic  rocks  like  peridotites  or  in 
the  serpentines  derived  from*them. 

The  chromite  may  occur  as  disseminated    grains,  irregular 
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bunches,  or  in  stringers,  and  is  usually  a  product  of  magmatic 
segregation.  In  most  cases  the  igneous  reck  is  almost  compJetely 
serpentinized. 

Analyses.  —  The  following    table  gives    the    composition  of 
several  of  the  types  of  chromic  iron  ores:  — 


COLKRAINE, 

Francs 

Can., 
Concentrated 
Product 

Aria 
Minor 

Sttrla 

Cauf. 

Russia 

Cr208     .     . 

37.00 

53.64 

53.00 

53.00 

42.20 

59.00 

8102 .     .     . 

2.53 

2.31 

2.15 

2.50 

5.48 

2.20 

AbOs     .     . 

13.15    . 

14.02 

7.62 

8.00 

13.60 

10.00 

MgO      .     . 

12.53    ' 

15.75 

13.31 

11.58 

14.88 

11.62 

FeO  .     .     . 

34.79 

11.47 

24.92 

24.92 

23.84 

18.18 

CaO .     .     . 

2.81 

• 

The  price  of  chromic  iron  ore  is  based  on  its  percentage  of 
chromic  oxide,  the  standard  ore  containing  50  per  cent.     Every 

122*80' 


X  Ohromlte  locality 

X  Brown's  cbromlte  mine 

FiQ.  279.  —  Map  showing  chromic  iron  ore  localities  in  Shasta  County,  Calif. 

(After  Diller.) 

• 

imit  above  this  is  usually  valued  at  from  50  to  60  cents  per  ton; 
but  when  the  percentage  is  below  50  per  cent,  the  value  decreases 
at  an  even  greater  rate.    However,  ores-  carrying  only  45  per 
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cent  of  chromic  oxide  are  easily  marketable.  Low  eOica  is  desir- 
able. The  silica  permissible  in  50  per  cent  ore  is  8  per  cent. 
In  1915,  owing  to  the  war,  prices  of  imported  50  per  cent  ore 
rose  to  $25  to  $35  per  ton  in  lai^  lots.  California  ore  ranged 
from  $11  to  $18  per  ton  f.o.b, 

Distribution  of  Ohromite  in  the  United  States  (s).  —  Chr(»nite 
mining  is  an  industry  cf  very  little  importance  in  the  United 
States,  because  the  deposits,  though  widespread,  are  rarely  of 
workable  size.  Deposits  are  known  in  Maryland,  Pennsylviinia 
(11,  12),  North  Carolina  (7),  Wyoming  and  California  (4,  5). 

The  ore  was  at  one  time  obtained  from  Chester  and  Delaware 
counties,  Pennsylvania,  and  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  but 
these  are  no  longer  worked.  Chromite  sand  is,  however,  obtained 
from  stream  deposits  within  the  chrcmiferous  serpentine  area  of 
Maryland. 

California  (4,  S)  contains  a  number  of  chromic  iron  ore 
depcnits,  scattered  through  the  serpentine  and  closely  related 
intrusive  rocks  of  the  Coast 

Range  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,       "*"  St 

but  the  production  from  these 
is  usually  small,  as  the  trnrs- 
continental  transportation 
problem  b  a  serious  one. 

The    deposits    of     Shasta 
County  (Fig.  279),  which  have    r.,     non      o  .-      ,  «       .     . 

•'  ^     "  "  Fia.    280,  —  Section  of  Brown's  chromic 

m  recent  years  attracted  the  iron  ore  mina,  ShuU  County,  CaJif. 
mcst    attention,     occur     in   a        "■  Pyroienite,  in  tome  places  BuoniM 

mass  of  serpentine  and  allied      "J  '*""'";.  *•. '"'"'  ""'  '^"''"  ^"{p^ 

,  ,       "^  ,     ,  ,_,  of  chromite  m    pyroieoe   ■□<!  olivine; 

recks.  In  one  of  these  (Fig.  c.  ore  richer  in  chromite.  pyroxene. 
280)    an    ore   body    about   25        ""^  olivine   (I)  altered  to  chlorite  and 

feet  wide  and  100  feet  long  U      '^'^'"'  ''*^*^-    <'*^  ^^■> 
found. 

Canada  (3,  2).  —  The  Canadian  production  is  generally 
small.  Deports  are  known  to  occur  in  the  serpentine  rocks  of 
the  Quebec  asbestcs  area  (see  p.  302),  where  they  form  irregular 
or  lens-shaped  bodies  of  workable  size,  and  also  nodules  and 
grains  disseminated  through  the  serpentine  and  pyroxenite. 

Alaska  (l).  —  Chromic  iron  ore  is  said  to  occur  aa  a  lode 
deposit  near  Port  Chatham  on  Kenai  Peninsula,  and  chromite 
fragments  have  also  been  found  in  the  gold  placers  of  Shungnak 
in  the  upper  Kobuk  basn. 
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Other  Foreign  Deposits.^  —  THp  prii[if»fpft^  fn^^i^  anttw*oa  r,t  ni»i^t««»«»^ 

but  during  the  war  most  of  these  have  been  practically  closed  to  the  United 
States. 

New  Caledonia.  —  The  ore  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island  occurs  as 
rich,  soft,  masses  in  ferruginous  clay,  and  as  veins  and  irregular  masses  in 
serpentine.  That  found  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  is  more  important, 
and  may  run  67  per  cent  CriOi. 

Rhodesia,  —  This  is  an  important  producer.  The  ore  occurs  in  talc 
schist  and  serpentine,  usually  as  disseminations,  but  at  times  forming  mass- 
ive lenses  which  range  from  150  to  450  feet  in  length.' 

Turkey,  —  In  Turkey  in  Aoa,  the  chromite  ore  occurs  m  serpentine, 
while  that  of  Greece  is  associated  with  both  basic  rocks  and  limestone. 

Interesting  but  not  very  important  deposits  are  found  in  Norway,  at 
Mount  Dun  in  New  Zealand,  and  at  Kraubat  in  Styria  (Fig.  135).'  Some 
is  also  found  in  the  Cuban  iron  ore  deposits. 

Uses.  —  Metallic  chromium  has  no  direct  ase ;  but  raw  chromite 
and  chromium  salts  have  a  variety  of  applications.  Owing  to  its 
great  heat-resisting  gnalitiea^fihromit^  is  employed  in  thft  manufafi- 
ture  of  refractory  bricks.  Such  bricks  are  sometimes  used  for  lining 
basic  open-hearth  furnaces,  and  as  a  hearth  Uning  for  water-jacket 
furnaces  in  copper  smelting.  They  stand  rapid  changes  of  tempera- 
ture well,  and  are  not  attacked  by  molten  metals. 

In  the  presence  of  carbon,  chromium  TnAlcf>s  sti^ftl  nyt.rp.^ftly  hard 
^d  resistant  to  shocks ;  therefore  chrome  steel  is  suited  to  a  variety 
of  uses,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  plates,  hard-edged  tools,  etc.  An 
alloy  of  iron  and  chromium  is  used  in  armor  plates,  alloys  of  ferro- 
chromium  and  ferronickel  being  added  to  the  molten  steel  before 
casting.  Most  of  the  chromite  mined  is  used  for  pigmenta_becauae 
of  the  red,  yellow,  and  green  color  of  its  compounds,  chromate  and 
bichromate*  of  potash.  In  these  forms  the  substance  is  employed 
in  dyeing,  calico  printing,  and  the  making  of  pigments  useful  in 
painting,  printing  wall  papers,  and  coloring  pottery.  Alkaline 
bichromates  are  employed  for  tanning  skins,  and  some  chromium 
salts  have  a  medicinal  value. 

Productioii  of  Chromite.  —  The  amount  of  chromite  produced 
in  the  United  States  is  small,  and  CaUfornia  has  usually  been 
the  only  source  of  supply,  although  Wyoming  produced  a  small 
amount  in  1908  and  1909,  and  Maryland  in  1914.    The  United 

>  Miller,  Report  Royal  Ontario  Nickel  Commission,  1917. 

«Min.  Mag.,  Feb.,  1915. 

'  Vogt,  Krusch  and  Beyschlag,  translation  by  Trusoott,  I:  244,  1914. 
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States  production  in  1914  was  591  long  tons,  valued  at  $8715, 
or  $14.75  per  ton,  but  in  1915,  owing  to  war  conditions,  it  rose 
to  3281  long  tons,  valued  at  $36,744. 

The  world's  production  in  part,  is  as  follows:  New  Cale- 
donia (1913),  62,352  long  tons;  Rhodesia  (1913),  62,365  long 
tons;  Russia  (1912),  20,934  long  tons. 

The  imports  into  the  United  States  in  1914  were  as  follows: 
Chromic  iron  ore,  80,736  long  tons,  value  $695,645;  chromic 
acid,  9164  pounds,  value  $1597;  chromate  and  bichromate  of 
potash,  31,858  pounds,  value  $2375. 

Canada  in  1914  produced  136  short  tons  of  chromite,  valued 
at  $1210,  but  in  1915  the  production  amounted  to  14,291  short 
tons,  valued  at  $208,718,  ore  averaging  from  30  to  35  per  cent 
finding  a  ready  market. 

RBFBRBNCBS   ON    CHROMIC   IRON  ORS 

1.  Brooks,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  592  :  36,  1914.  (Alaska.)  2.  Camsell, 
Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  Mem.  26  :  66,  1913.  (B.  C.)  3.  Cirkd,  Can. 
Dept.  Mines,  Mines  Branch,  No.  29,  1909.  (Quebec.)  4.  DiUer, 
U.  S.Geol.  Sarv.,  Min.  Res.,  1916.  (Gen.  and  U.  S.)  5.  Dolbear, 
Min.  and  Sci.  Pr.,  CX  :  356,  1915.  (Calif.)  6.  Maynard,  Amer. 
Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,.  XXVII:  283,  1898.  (N.  F.)  7.  Pratt  and  Lewis, 
N.  Ca.  Geol.  Surv.,  I:  269,  1905.  (Origin.)  8.  Harder,  U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv.,  Min.  Res.,  1908.  (U.  S.)  9.  Anon.,  Cal.  State  Ming.  Bur., 
Bull.  38:  266.  (Calif.)  10.  Mathews,  Md.  Geol.  Surv.,  Rept.  on 
Cecil  County.  (Md.)  11.  Rogers  and  others.  Second  Pa.  Geol. 
Surv.,  C  4  :  92.  (Chester  Co.)  12.  HaJl,  Second  Pa.  Geol.  Surv., 
C  5.  (Delaware  Co.)  13.  Emerson,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Atlas  Fol.  50, 
1898.     (Chester,  Mass.)    14.  Dresser,  Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  Mem.  22  (Que.) 


-Tt-H^,^^        (SJU/u^  iui, avU{ 


MOLYBDENUM 

Ores  and  Occurrences.  —  Molvbdenitp.  rMnSo)  and,  less  com- 
mon]y,^vmlfenite  (PbMo04)  are  the  chief  sources  of  this  metal. 

Molybdenite  mav  occur  as  a  constituent  of  pegmatite  veins  ^ 
it  also  forms  irregular  masses  or  disseminations  in  crystalline 
jiQcka^and  many  occurrences  are  known  in  the  West,  for  example, 
in  California,  Washington,  Montana,  Utah,  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
and  in  the  East,  in  Maine  (4).    Wulfenite  is  found  in  the  oxidized 

yonft    nf    IpJid    nrpa  in    n.   niimher   nf  Wftatftm    atftf^fl:     NimierOUS 

references  to.  different  occurrences  are  found  in  the  Mineral 
Resources    issued   by   the  United    States   Geological   Survey. 
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Several  occurrences  have  been  described  from  Quebec  and 
Nova  Scotia  (7). 

Marketable  molybdenum  ores  should  carry  at  least  25  per 
cent  molybdenum  oxide  and  be  free  from  copper,  vanadium, 
tungsten  and  chromium. 

Uses.  —  The  chief  use  of  molybdenum  is  in  making  "  high 
^jTPgd  ^'  steelSf  and  this  apparentJv  caused"  its  price  to  nse  Irom 
20  or  30  cents  a  pound  in  1912,  to  $2  a  pound  in  1914.  Ammo- 
nium molybdate  is  a  chemical  reagent.  ^XeiallilL-mfilybdenum 
is  used  in  y-f fiiRf.ft.nr»P  fiirnanpa^  slq  Bupports  for  filaments  ih  electric 
incandescent  lamps,  as  parts  of  Roentgen  ray  tubes,  and  as  one 
of  the  alloying  metals  in  stellite. 

Production  of  Molybdenum.  —  The  production  of  molybdenum 
is  small,  but  there  was  a  greater  demand  for  it  in  1914. 

RBFERENCBS   ON   MOLTBDBNUM 

1.  Andrews,  N.  S.  W.  Geol.  Surv.,  Min.  Res.  No.  11,  1906.     (N.  S.  W.) 

2.  Cameron,  Queensland  Geol.  Surv.,  Rept.  188,  1904.     (Queenslar  d.) 

3.  Crooks,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Amer.,  XV  :  283,  1904.  (N.  Y.)  4.  Sn:  th, 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  260  :  197,  1905.  (E.  Me.)  5.  Hess,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  340  :  231,  1908.  (Me.,  Utah,  Calif.)  6.  Basker- 
ville,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  LXXXVI  :  1055,  1908.  7.  Walker,  Dept. 
Mines  Can.,  1911.     (Can.) 


Ore  Minerals.  —  These  two  metds  can  best  be  treated  to- 
gether, for  nearly  all  the  ores  containing  the  one  are  apt  to  carry- 
some  of  the  other,  and  furthermore,  in  smelting,  the  two  metals 
go  into  the  same  matte,  and  are  separated  later  in  the  refining 
process. 

The  ore  minerals  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  of  recognized  occurrences, 
together  with  their  composition  and  the  percentage  of  nickel  or 
cobalt  they  contain,  are  shewn  in  the  table  on  page  795.  Of 
these  some  occur  only  in  smaU  amounts  as  millcrite,  pentlandite, 
genthite,  and  chloanthite. 

The  nickeliferous  pyrrhotite  is  the  most  widely  distributed 
of  the  economically  impcrtant  nickel  ore  minerals  and  may  carry 
small  amounts  of  c(  bait.  It  is  also  called  magnetic  pyrites. 
The  percentage  of  nickel  ranges  from  a  trace  to  6  per  cent,  but 
an  increase  above  this  brings  it  Into  pentlandite.  Millerite  is 
sometimes  found  associated  with  pyrrhotite  ores. 
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Orb 


•  ^Pyrrhotite  (nickeliferous) 

9    Millerite        

^^Pentlandite 

Genthite       .     .     .  -  .     . 

%  Nicoolite 

^  Linnseite       

•f  Chloanthite 

7  Smaltite        

7Cobaltite 

Erythrite  (Cobalt  bloom) 
Annabergite  (Nickel  bloom) 

^p^amierite 

<jf  Gersdorffite  .  .    . 

T  Cobalt-arsenopyrite    .    . 

Skutterudite      «... 


Composition 


FeS 

NiS 

(FeNi)S 

2Ni08,  2MgO,  SSiOj,  6H«0 

NiAS 

(CoNi)A 

NiAs, 

CoAs. 

CoS ,  CoAb, 

CosAsOg-fSHjO 

NiAsOg+SHiO 

H,(NiMg)Si04 

NiAsS 

(FeCo)AsS 

CoAsj 


■c 


Ni 


0-6 
64.6 
22 

22.46 
43.9 
30.53 
28.1 


5-20 
35.4 


Co 


21.34 


28.1 
35.4 
37.47 


&-25 

88.2 


i 


Distribution  in  the  United  States.  —  The  United  States  is  of 
little  importance  as  a  producer  of  nickel  and  cobalt  from  domestic 
ores,  and  the  known  occurrences  have  not  been  worked  for  several 
years.  At  Mine  la  Motte,  Missouri,  some  nickel  aad  cobalt 
have  been  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  lead  mining.  Nickeliferous 
P3nrrhctites  are  known  in  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  while  in 
Oregon  and  Idaho  some  nickel  and  cobalt  ores  have  been 
found. 


Missouri.  —  The  ore  at  Frederickstown,  Missourii  is  a  mixture  of  chalco- 
pyrite,  galena,  limisite,  and  pyrite.  The  lead  is  removed  as  far  as  possible 
in  concentration,  and  the  iron  by  roasting  and  magnetic  separation.  The 
resulting  concentrate  is  smelted  (12). 

Eastern  Occurrences  of  Nickd,  —  The  Gap  Nickel  Mine,  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania,  is  the  most  important  eastern  occurrence.  It  was  actively 
worked  from  1863  to  1880,  being  during  that  period  the  only  nickel  ore 
mined  on  th's  continent.  In  1902  the  mine  was  again  operated  for  a  short 
time.  1  he  o  e  is  p3rrrhotite  associated  with  amph  bolite,  an  altered  intrusive, 
the  whole  inclosed  by  mica-schist.  The  pyrrhotite  is  believed  to  have 
originated  by  magmatic  segre;  ation  (9). 

Nickel  has  been  reported  from  a  number  of  localities  in  the  Piedmont 

rcg'on  of  Virginia  (14),  especially  in  association  with  the  pynhotite  bodies 

of  the  Floyd-CarroU-Grayson  counties  plateau  in  southwest  Virg'nia,  as 

well  as  at  several  other  points.    No  steady  production  has  been  made,  but 

*,  the  locality  in  northern  Floyd  County  is  encouraging.    There  the  ore  which 

r  occurs  in  a  mica  gabbro  is  said  to  average  1.75  per  cent  nickd,  and  under 

/*  1  per  cent  copper.    Cobalt  is  usually  very  low.    Nickel  minerals  have  also 

^    been  found  in  the  basic  magnesian  rocks  of  North  Carolina. 

Western  Occurrences,  —  Deposits  of  nickel  and  cobalt  ores  are  known  in 
Idaho  and  Oregon,  but  they  have  not  yet  assumed  importance. 
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The  only  production  in  1907  was  near  Prairie  City,  Grant  County,  Oregcm, 
but  the  dej  oiiis  which  have  attracted  the  most  attention  from  lime  to 
time  are  those  of  Piney  or  Nickel  Mountain  near  Riddles  (8),  Douglas  County, 
in  the  same  state. 

The  ore,  which  is  genthite  in  a  quartz  gangue,  occurs  &3  flat-lying  deposits 
on  the  surface  of  post-Cretaceoti3  pre-Eocene  peridolite,  o:  as  \ein!ets  in 
the  pel ido lite  and  serpentine.  The  former  deposits  occur  as  brecciated 
and  conglomeratic  masses,  and  consist  of  silica,  m'ckel  silicate,  ferric  oxide, 
and  serpentine  with  very  subordinate  chromite.  Prolonged  weatheri^ 
in  some  cases  has  removed  the  nickel. 

It  is  thojght  that  the  genthite  represents  a  decomposition  product  of  the 
peridotite,  for  nickel  is  found  in  the  fresh  rock.  The  hydrated  nickel- 
magnesian  silicates  and  silica  formed  by  weathering  were  subsequently  in 
part  dissolved  and  carried  down  into  crevices  of  the  underlying  peridotite. 
Such  a  theory  limits  the  depth.  If  formed  by  ascending  hot  waters,  as 
some  believe,  a  greater  depth  would  be  assured. 

Nickel  occurs  in  a  great  many  blister  coppers,  and  the  quan- 
tity reported  in  various  ones  in  pounds  per  hundred  tons 
was  as  follows:  Anaconda,  Mont.,  22;  Great  Falls,  Mont., 
68;  Garfield,  Utah,  40;  Steptoe,  Nev.,  64;  Omaha,  Neb., 
944;  Mountain,  Cal.,  172;  Tacoma,  Wash.,  770;  Aguasca- 
Hentes,  Mex.,  132;  Cerro  de  Pasco,  Peru,  32;  Mount  Lyell, 
Tasmania,  166. 

The  electrolytic  refining  of  these  coppers  has  yielded  consider- 
able nickel. 

Canadian  Occurrences.  —  Canada  is  the  most  important  source 
^  the  nickel  and  cobalt  ores  in  North  AmftHoij^  and  indeed 
in  the  world,  but  much  of  the  mine  production  is  shipped 
to  the  United  States  for  treatment  and  consumption.  It  is 
therefore  of  interest  to  refer  to  the  two  important  producing 
localities,  viz.,  Sudbury  and  Cobalt,  both  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Sudbury,  Ontario  (2,  3,  4,  5,  Sa).  —  This  district  is  the  main 
source  of  supply  for  the  nickel  used  on  this  continent  (Fig.  281). 

The  geological  formations  present  in  the  region  according  to 
Coleman  (5)  are  as  follows: 

Pleistocene.  Sand  and  clay. 

Paleozoic?  Diabase  and  granite  dikes. 

Keweenawan.  Sudbury  nickel-bearing  eruptive. 

Chelmsford  sandstone. 

Onwatin  slate,  • 

Onaping  tuff. 

Trout  Lake  conglomerate. 


Animikie  or 
Upper  Huronian. 
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Lower  Huionian. 
Lauren  tian. 
Sudbury  series. 

Grenville  series. 
Keewatin. 


Conglomerate. 

Granitoid  gneiss  and  hornblende  schist. 

Chiefly    quartzite,    also    acid    and    basic    eniptiveSt 

Equivalent  (?)  to  Temiskaming  of  Cobalt  area. 
Quartzite,  and  fine-grained  gray  gneiss  and  schist. 
Chiefly  greenstone  and  greenstone  schists. 


^  * 
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Fio.  281. —  Map  of  Cobalt — Porcupine  —  Sudbury  region.     (pnL  Bur*  Mine;) 
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Reference  to  fhe  section  (Fig.  283)  will  show  that  the  nickel- 
bearing  laccolith  appears  to  rest  on  ancient  crj'stallines  and  is 
covered  by  metamorphosed  Animikie  sediments;  that,  moreover, 


Fio.  282.  —  Geologic  map  of  Sudbury,  Ont.,  nickel  district.     (A/Ier  Colmum.) 

the  underlying  and  overlying  formations  are  bent  into  a  great 
canoe:shaped  trough  or  basin. 

The  intrusive  where  fresh  is  a  norite  on  its  out«r  border  or  lower 
part,  and  passes  by  insensible  gradation  into  a  granite  on  its 
inner  edge  (Fig.  283).  NOTE 


Fio.  283.  —  Geologic  section  of  Sudbuiy,  Ont.,  nickel  district.     (A/ler  Coleman.) 

The  ore  bodies  are  found  at  or  near  the  margin  of  this  great 
laccolithic  sheet,  which  covers  over  500  square  miles. 

Coleman  believes  that  following  the  eruption  of  the  nickel- 
bearing  magma  there  wtis  a  long- continued  process  of  segregation, 
resulting  in  an  accumulation  of  the  more  basic  elements  of  the 
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molten  mass  in  its  lower  part^  and  the  more  acid  elements  in  its 
upper  portion,  the  sulphides  sinking  into  the  depressions  of  the 
ArchsBan  substratum.  The  collapse  of  the  underlying  Archsean, 
due  to  the  upflow  of  the  magma  from  underneath,  is  supposed  to 
have  caused  a  sinking  of  the  overljring  rocks,  and  formation  of  the 
trough.  The  ore  bodieb  occur  only  in  the  norite,  around  its 
margin,  or  in  some  of  the  dike-like  offsets. 

The  ores,  which  are  of  remarkably  uniform  character,  consist 
mainly  of  pyrrhotite,  chalcopyrite,  and  pentlandite,  and  though 
the  last  is  important,  it  is  rarely  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Varia- 
tions in  the  proportions  of  these  three  may,  however,  occur. 
Thus,  in  the  Copper  Cliff  mine,  the  percentages  were  4.65  Cu  to 
4.46  Ni  one  year,  while  in  another  they  were  7.81  Cu  to  2.37  Ni. 

The  ore  bodies  are  sometimes  found  on  the  margin  of  the 
eruptive,  and  have  a  foot  wall  cf  the  older  rocks,  but  an  ill- 
defined  hanging  wall.  These  form  irregular  sheets  dipping  to- 
wards the  synclinal  axis.  Others,  of  irregular  shape,  are  found 
in  the  dike-like  projections  of  the  basic  edge. 

Several  theories  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
these  ore  bodies.  £)oleman  and  others  beUeve  that  the  ore  is  of 
magmatic  origin  because  they  claim :  (1)  it  is  everywhere  associated 
with  norite,  and  grades  into  it,  (2)  the  adjoining  rocks  are  never 
spotted  with  ore,  and  separated  bodies  of  ore  are  never  inclosed 
in  them,  but  veinlets  of  ore  may  penetrate  them,  (3)  there  is  little 
evidence  of  hydrothermal  or  pneumatolytic  action,  such  as  one 
might  expect  if  the  deposits  were  other  than  magmatic  segrega- 
tions, and  (4)  the  largest  bodies  are  in  the  offsets,  which  represent 
the  lowest  portions  cf  the  laccolith,  and  into  which  the  ore  would 
naturally  settle.  Barlow,  who  also  made  a  somewhat  careful 
study  of  this  district,  ccnciu^  with  Coleman  regarding  the  origin 
of  the  ore  by  magmatic  segregation.  It  is,  of  course,  not  improb- 
able that  the  ore  bodies  have  been  rearranged  somewhat  later  by 
circulating  water. 

At  some  variance  with  these  views  are  those  expressed  bv  Dick- 
jgQnj(6).  His  theory  is  that  the  ore  occurs  as  a  cement  for  brec- 
ciated  rock  fragments  and  along  shearing  planes  which  are  of  pre- 
mineral  age,  the  ore  minerals  having  been  deposited  bv  solutions 
and  by  a,  process  of  replacement.  This  view  seems  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  examination  of  the  minerals  of  this  district  by  metal- 
lographic  methods,  which  show  the  following  order  of  succession: 
(1)  Magnetite,  (2)  silicate,  (3)  pyrrhotite,  (4)  pentlandite,  (5) 
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chalcopyrite.  And  following  a  long  line  of  investigators,  Knight 
(8a)  presents  most  interesting  evidence  to  show  that  the  ores  have 
been  deposited  from  solution.  He  points  out  that  the  granite 
floor  of  the  laccolith  is' younger  than  the  norite  because  it  sends 
dikes  into  it,  and  that  the  ore  is  found  not  only  in  the  norite,  but 
also  in  the  graywacke  and  the  granite,  and  concludes  that  solu- 
tions  rising  along  the  granite  norite  contact  deposited  the  ore.^ 
,  According  to  Coleman,  the  percentage  of  sulphides  in  the  ores 
varies  from  50  to  80,  while  the  nickel  contents  ranges  from  1.5  to 
5  per  cent.  The  cobalt  is  present  in  amounts  varying  from  iV  to 
lir  of  the  nickel  present. 

An  analysis  of  a  high-grade  matte  gave:  NiCo,  48.82;  Cu, 
25.92;  Fe,  2.94;  S,  22.50;  Au,  .02  oz.;  Ag,  3.14  oz.;  Pt,  .13; 
Irid.,  .02;  Os,  .02;   Rh  and  Pal.,  tr. 

Cobali^  Ontario  (lo).  —  The  silver-cobalt-nickel  veins  found 
at  this  locality  present  one  of  the  most  remarkable  series  of  ore 
deposits  found  in  recent  years,  and  have  their  analogue  only  in 
certain  foreign  occurrences.  The  district  lies  near  the  boundary  of 
the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  west  of  the  northern  end 
of  Lake  Temiskaming  (Fig.  281). 

The  ores  occur  in  mostly  well-defined  veins,  which  range  from 
less  than  an  inch  to  as  much  as  a  foot  or  more  in  thickness,  and 
occupy  narrow,  almost  vertical  fissures  or  joints,  cutting  through 
a  series  of  slightly  inclined  metamorphosed  fragmental  rocks  of 
Lower  Huronian  Age.  Some  are  also  found  in  the  diabase  and 
Keewatin,  although  these  last  two  are  never  so  productive. 

The  geological  section  at  this  locality  is  as  follows: 

Glacial  drift. 
Silurian. 

Niagara  limestone. 

Great  unconformity. 
Pre-Cambrian. 

Later  dikes  of  aplite,  diabase  and  basalt. 

Nipissing  diabase,  probably  of  Keweenawan  age. 

Cobalt  series.    Conglomerate,  greywacke,  and  other  fragmentala. 
Unconformity. 

Lorram  granite. 

Laraprophyre  dikes.    Near  some  of  mines. 

Temiskaming  series.    Conglomerate  and  other  fragmental  rocks. 

Keewatin  complex.     Includes  basic  volcanics,  now  altered  to  schists  and 
greenstones;  altered  sediments  including  jaspil3rte, slates  and  greywacke. 

«  For  later  discussions  see:  Tolman  and  Rogers,  Magmatic  Sulfid  Ores,  Stan- 
ford  University  Publications,  1916;  Bateman,  Econ.  Gool.,  XII:  391,  1917; 
Roberts  and  Longyear,  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  Bull.  134,  1918. 
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The  veins  are  narrow,  practically  vertical  fifeures  and  joint- 
like  cracks,  cutting  the  Cobalt  series.  A  few  productive  ones  are 
found  in  the  Nipissing  diabase  and  in  the  Keewatin  (Fig.  284). 
Moat  of  the  ore  has  come  from  veins  or  parts  of  veins  that  orip- 
nally  lay  beneath  the  sill. 

The  important  ore  mineral  is  native  silver,  but  associated  with 
it,  in  varying  quantities,  are  niccolito,  smaltitc,  chloanthite, 
cobaltite,  millerite,  argentite,  dyscrasite,  pyrargyrite,  arsenopy- 
rite,  etc.    The  oxidized  zone,  which  is  usually  but  a  few  feet  ia 


Flo.  284.  —  Generaliied  vertical  seft[oD  through  the  productive  pnrt  of  the  Cobalt 

Ont..  area. 

The  section  showa  the  relatioDS  of  the  Nipiaaine  dia}>a3e  sill  to  the  Keewatin 
and  the  C^ohalt  aericB,  aod  to  the  veins.  The  eroded  aurface  is  restored  in  the 
section,  aod  the  aill  is  less  regular  than  the  illustrution  ahows.  B  aud  C  represent 
a  large  number  of  veins  that  are  in  the  (ragineiital  roeks.  Cobalt  series,  in  the  foot 
wall  o(  the  eroded  sill;  A'  represcnls  a  type  ot  vein,  in  the  Keewatin  below  tho 
eroded  sill;  L  a  vein  in  Keewatin  footwall,  but  not  extending  upward  into  the 
sill;  K  a  vein  in  the  sill  iteelf;  T  a  vein  in  Keewatin  hanging  wall  and  extending 
downward  into  tho  sill.     [After  MiUer,  OiU.  Bur.  Minea,  XIX,  Pi.  II.  1913.) 

depth,  shows  native  silver,  erythrite  (cobalt  bloom),  and  anna- 
bergite  (nickel  bloo;n).  Calcite  is  the  chief  gangue  mineral, 
quartz  being  much  less  common. 

W.  G.  Miller  (lO),  who  has  given  more  careful  study  to  this 
region  than  any  one  else,  believes  that  the  ore  was  deposited  by 
highly  heated  impure  waters  mrculating  through  cracks  and  fis- 
sures following  the  post-middle  Huronian  diabase  eruption.  The 
metals  may  have  been  brought  up  by  these  waters  from  a  great 
depth,  or  they  may  have  been  leached  out  of  the  now  folded  and 
ijisturbed  greenstones  and  other  Keewatin  rocks.    He  inolineB 
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to  the  theory,  however,  that  the  diabase  magma  was  the  souroe  of 
both  the  cobalt-nickel  nUDerals  and  the  silver. 

The  cobalt  arsenides  were  probably  the  first  minerala  deported, 
and  this  was  followed  by  a  slight  disturbance  of  the  veins,  result- 
ing in  the  formation  of  cracks  and  openings  in  which  the  silver  and 
later  minerals  were  deposited.  Veins  which  escaped  this  latter 
disturbance  contained  no  silver.  Many  of  the  veins  of  this 
district  are  fabulously  rich,  but  all  are  not  so.  As  an  example 
of  the  former,  an  open  cut  on  the  Trethewey  vein,  80  feet  long  and 
25  feet  deep,  yielded  $200,000  of  ore  from  an  8-inch  vein.    A 


shipment  of  80  tons  of  this  ore  gave  approximately:  As,  38  per 
cent;  Co,  12  per  cent;  Ni,  3.6  per  cent;  and  190,000  ounces 
silver.     Pay  was  received  only  for  the  cobalt  and  silver. 

The  veins  at  Cobalt  are  unique  among  North  American  ones, 
but  resemble  those  of  Annaberg,  Joachimstbal,  and  other  locali- 
ties, referred  to  below. 

The  discovery  of  these  depodte  was  made  in  building  the  Temiakaming  and 
Northern  Ontario  railroad,  and  their  development  has  made  Ontario  one  of  the 
leading  silver  producers  of  the  world.  Moreover,  it  practically  controls  the 
world'B  supply  of  cobalt,  and  the  arsenic  shipped  from  the  Cobalt  cam]i 
equals  about  one-half  of  the  world's  production,  but  much  of  it  is  not  saved. 

Milling  plants  have  recently  been  installed  for  concentrating  the  lower  grade 
ores.  The  ores  are  treated  in  part  in  the  United  States,  but.  there  are  now 
plants  erected  for  this  purpose  at  Copper  Cliff,  Deloro,  and  Thorold,  Ontario. 
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Otter  Foreign  Deposits.  —  Deposits  of  nickeliferous  pyrrhotite  in  basic 
eruptive  rocks  are  known  at  a  number  of  localities  in  Norway,  the  ore 
averaging  1.5  to  2.5  per  cent  nickel.*  Deposits  of  a  similar  type  are 
known  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Russia,  but  they  are  of  little  economic  im- 
portance. 

Next  to  Sudburv.  New  Caledonia  is  the  most  important  source  of  nickel 
in  the  world.  ^  The  island  consists  of  ancient  schists  and  Mesozoic  sedi- 
ments, pierced  by  eruptives,  especially  peridotite.  The  latter  is  more  or 
less  altered  to  serpentine.  The  ore  minerals  are  hydrated  siUcates,  chiefly 
gamierite.  They  occur  as  veinlets  and  concretionary  masses  ip  the  ser- 
pentine and  peridotite.  There  are  also  green  siliceous  nasses  carrying  9  to 
10  per  cent  nickel.  Most  of  the  ore  is  low-grade,  averaging  7  per  cent 
nickel  after  drying  at  100°  C. 

Deposits  of  cobalt-silver  ore  similar  to  those  of  Cobalt,  Ont.,  are  found  in 
Germany  and  Austria,  viz.,  Joachimsthal  and  Annaberg.  The  ores  of  these 
two  districts  include  compounds  of  cobalt,  nickel,  bismuth,  and  silver,  and 
in  addition  uranium,  which  has  not  been  found  in  the  deposits  of  Cobalt, 
Ontario. 

At  Joachimsthal,  Bohemia,  there  is  a  series  of  mica  schists,  calc  schists, 
and  hmestones  cut  by  dikes  of  basalt.  The  veins,  which  antedate  the 
basalt,  but  cut  the  other  ro  ks,  are  narrow,  often  brecciated,  and  contain 
homstone,  quartz,  calcite,  and  dolomite  as  gangue  material.  Various  silver, 
nickel,  cobalt,  bismuth,  and  arsenic  minerals  are  present,  as  well  as  lead, 
zinc,  iron,  and  copper  sulphides,  together  with  uraninite.'  The  cobalt  and 
nickel  ores  are  generally  the  older,  and  the  silver  ones  yoimger. 

At  Annaberg,  Saxony,  the  veins  occur  in  gray  gneiss.  There  are  two 
groups,  the  yotmger  and  most  important  carrying  silver-cobalt  ores,  with 
nickel  and  bismuth  in  a  gangue  chiefly  of  barite,  fluorite,  quartz,  and  brown 
spar.    The  older  veins  carry  tin  and  lead. 

The  veins  at  Schneeberg,  Saxony,*  occur  in  contact-metamorphic  clay 
slates,  but  become  poorer  on  passing  into  the  underlying  granite. 

The  ore  minerals  are  smaltite,  chloanthite,  niccolite,  bismuthinite,  and 
native  bismuth  in  a  gangue  of  quartz,  homstone,  calcite,  and  dolomite. 
Silver  minerals  are  rare. 

New  South  Wales  was  formerly  the  second  largest  world's  producer  of 
cobalt.* 

Uses  of  NickeL  —  The  most  important  and  increasing  use  of 
nickel  is  for  the  manufacture  of  nickel  and  nickel  chromium 
st^l..    This,   on  account  of  its  great   hardness,   strength,  and 

^  Vogt,  Krusch  and  Beyschlag,  Translation,  I. 
sGlasscr,  Ann.  de  Mines,   15th  ser.,   Tome  IV;    299  and  397,   1903;    Miller, 
Report  Royal  Ontario  Nickel  Commission,  1917. 

*  Vogt,  Krusch  und  Beyschlag,  Lagcrstfttten.  II:  173,  1912.  Also  Miller,  Ont., 
Bur.  Mines,  XIX,  Pt.  II:  213,  1913. 

^  Vogt,  Krusch  und  Beyschlag,  Lagerst&tten,  II:  173, 1912;  Dalmer,  Kohler, 
and  MUlleir,  Section  Schneeberg,  Geol.  Spez.  Karte  Sachsen,  1883. 

'  Pittman,  Mineral  Resources,  New  South  Wales,  N.  S.  W.  Geol.,  Surv.  1901. 
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elasticity,  is  used  for  makiag  armor  plate,  gUQ  shields,  turrets, 
ammunition,  hoists,  etc.  Krupp  steel,  which  may  be  taken  as  a 
type,  has  approximately  3.5  per  cent  nickel,  1.5  per  cent  chromium, 
and  .25  per  cent  carbon.  Owing  to  its  abrasive  resistance,  nickel 
steel  is  now  much  used  for  rails.  Other  important  uses  are  for 
large  forgings,  XSl^A^ejin^s^,  wire  cables,  and  electrical  appara- 
tus. A  steel  with  25  to  30  per  cent  nickel  shows  high  resistance 
to  corrosion  by  salt,  fresh  or  acid  waters,  or  by  superheated  steam. 
German  silver  is  an  alloy  of  zinc,  copper,  and  nickel.  Monel 
metal  is  an  alloy  containing  68  per  cent  nickel,  1.5  per  cent  iron, 
and  30.5  per  cent  copper. 

Uses  of  Cobalt.  • —  Cobalt  steel,  while  having  a  high  elastic 
limit  and  breaking  strength,  cannot  compete  with  nickel  steel 
on  account  of  its  high  cost,  and  the^main  use  for  cobalt  is  as  a 
pigment,  it  being  used  to  color  glass  and_pottgry.  Stellite  is  an 
alloy  of  cobalt,  chromium  and  other  metals. 

Nickel  ores  were  not  mined  in  the  United  States  in  either  1913 
or  1914,  but  in  the  latter  year  the  equivalent  of  845,334  pounds  of 
metallic  nickel,  valued  at  $313,0C0,  is  said  to  have  been  saved  as 
a  by-product  in  the  electrolytic  refining  of  copper.  Probably 
one-third  to  one-half  of  this  came  from  domestic  ore. 

The  United  States  is  the  largest  nickel  refining  country  of  the 
world,  most  of  the  metal  being  derived  from  Canadian  matte,  and 
some  indirectly  from  New  Caledonia.  The  total  imports  of  nickel 
alloys,  pigs,  etc.,  ore  and  matte  (nickel  content),  and  nickel  oxide 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  1914  amounted  to  35,098,958 
pounds,  valued  at  $5,000,504.  The  exports  of  nickel  and  nickel 
oxides  from  the  United  States  in  1914  amounted  to  27,595,152 
pounds,  valued  at  $9,455,528. 

Canada  in  1914  produced  46,396  short  tons  of  matte,  valued 
at  $7,189,031  and  containing  28,895,825  pounds  of  copper,  and 
45,517,937  pounds  of  nickel.  There  is  also  a  small  recovery  of 
nickel  in  the  form  of  nickel  oxide  from  the  Cobalt  district  ores, 
the  production  in  1914  being  reported  as  391,312  pounds  of  oxide 
valued  at  $26,483. 

The  exports  in  1914  amoiuited  to  46,538,327  pounds  of  nickel 
in  matte. 

Production  of  Cobalt.  —  No  cobalt  was  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  1914.  The  imports  into  the  United  States  of  cobalt 
oxide,  cobalt  ore,  and  zaflfer  (an  impure  cobalt  oxide),  amounted 
to  334,556  pounds,  valued  at  $274,538. 
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Bull.  528,  1913.  (Lemhi  County,  Ido.)  14.  Watson,  Min.  Res.  Va., 
1907:  678.    (Va.) 

PLATINUM  GIKJU^OFMETALS 

Platinum.  —  The  ore  minerals  of  platinum  are  native  platinum 
(100  per  cent  Pt)  and  sperrylite,  PtAS2  (56.5  per  cent  Pt).  The 
former  is  commonly  found  in  placer  deposits,  but  its  original 
occurrence  is  in  a.ssociations  with  chromite  in  peridotite,  or  in 
serpentine  derived  from  it,  although  such  deposits  are  nowhere 
found  in  workable  quantity.  Sperrylite  never  occurs  in  large 
quantities,  but  is  found  in  association  with  sulphide  minerals  in 
basic  igneous  rocks  such  as  gabbro  and  diabase.  Where  occur- 
ring in  igneous  rocks  it  represents  a  crystallization  product  of 
the  magma. 

In  addition  to  these  two  types  of  occurrence  platimmi  has  also 
been  found  in  quartz  veins  as  in  Nevada  (p.  806),  Canada/ 
Finland  ^  and  New  Zealand,  and  also  in  at  least  one  case 
(Sumatra)  in  a  contact-metamorphic  deposit.  Iridosmine  and 
osmiridium  are  also  known  to  carry  platiniun,  and  it  also  occurs 
as  an  alloy  with  other  members  of  the  platinum  group. 

Most  of  the  world's  supply  of  platinum  is  obtained  from 
placer  deposits. 

The  nuggets  found  in  placers  are  commonly  regarded  as  being 
pure  native  platinum,  but  this,  according  to  Kemp  (5),  is  only 
true  in  part,  most  of  those  assayed  yielding  between  70  and  85 

'  Bell,  Econ.  Geol.  I:  749,  1906. 
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per  cent,  and  the  richest  recorded  bemg  86.5  per.  cent.  The 
balance  is  made  up  largely  of  iron,  the  highest  percentage  of  this 
noted  being  19.5  per  cent  in  a  Ural  specimen.  Iridium,  rhodium, 
and  palladium  are  always  present.  Until  the  platinum  falls 
below  60  per  cent  the  iridium  rarely  reaches  5  per  cent,  rhodium 
4  per  cent,  while  palladium  is  less  than  2  per  cent.  Other  ele- 
ments that  have  been  detected  in  the  nuggets  are  osmium, 
ruthenium,  copper,  and  even  gold,  while  chromite  is  a  common 
associated  mineral  (5). 

Distribution  in  the  United  States.  —  The  domestic  supply  of 
platinum,  never  large,  is  obtained  from  gold-placer  deposits  in 
Oregon  and  California,  and  while  its  occurrence  has  been  reported 
in  many  other  gold  placers  of  the  Northwest  and  Alaska,  still  none 
of  them  have  proven  sufficiently  rich  to  w^ork.  Most  of  the  Cali- 
fornia production  comes  from  the  dredges  at  Oroville,  in  Butte 
County.  The  platinimi  is  usually  panned  from  the  black  sand, 
but  a  small  quantity  is  entangled  with  the  amalgamated  gold 
and  recovered  in  refining  at  the  mint.  Iridosmine  and  a  natural 
alloy  of  iron  and  nickel  called  josephinite  are  found  associated 
with  the  gold. 

In  addition  to  the  above  sources,  platinum  is  also  found  in  the 
copper  ores  of  the  Rambler  mine,  Wyoming,  and  has  been  saved 
from  the  slimes  obtained  in  treating  the  copper  ore  and  matte  at 
this  locality.  The  covellite  in  the  ore  is  said  to  assay  .06  to  1.4 
ounces  per  ton  of  platinum. 

A  remarkable  find  of  platinum  and  palladium  was  made  in 
1914,  in  the  Yellow  Pine  mining  district  of  Clark  County,  Nev. 
(6).  According  to  Knopf  the  deposit  consists  of  a  fine-grained 
quartz  mass,  irregularly  replacing  Carboniferous  limestone 
along  a  series  of  vertical  fractures.  A  dike  of  granite  porphyry 
is  found  not  far  from  the  ore  body,  but  no  basic  intrusives  are 
known  in  the  district.  The  ore  bodies  developed  are  oxidized 
copper  shoots  and  gold-platinum-palladium  shoots,  the  latter 
consisting  of  a  fine-grained  quartzose  ore  containing  a  small 
amount  of  a  bismuth-bearing  variety  of  plumbojarosite  (6). 
The  ore  averaged  in  ounces  per  ton:  gold,  3.46;  silver,  6.4; 
platinum,  .70;  and  palladium,  3.38.  The  deposit  differs  greatly 
from  any  known  deposit  carrying  platinum  metals,  and  is  fiuther 
remarkable  because  of  its  probable  genetic  connection  with  acid 
igneous  rocks.  Moreover  the  lode  is  one  of  the  few  primary 
deposits  in  which  platinum  metals  occur  in  more  than  traces. 
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Canada.  —  In  the  nickel  deposits  of  Sudbury,  Ontario  (p.  796), 
platinum  arsenide,  accompanied  by  palladium  probably  also  as 
arsenide^  is  found,  the  Bessemer  mattes  carrying  from  .17  to  .5 
ounce  of  the  platinimi  metals.  Platinum  has  also  been  found 
in  the  dunites  of  the  Tulameen  district,  British  Columbia,  but 
not  in  commercial  quantities. 

Other  Foreign  Deposits.  —  The  platinum  placers  of  the  Urals  in  Russia 
form  the  most  important  source  of  the  world's  supply,  the  two  principal 
centers  of  production  being  Blagodat  on  the  Asiatic  slope,  and  Nizhni- 
Tagilsk,  on  the  European  slope.  ^  Second  in  importance  is  Colombia, 
^here  placers  are  worked  along  the  Choco  and  its  tributaries.  Like  the 
Russian  placers,  the  platinum  is  obtained  in  greater  proportion  than  gold.^ 

Uses.  —  Platiniun  was  first  used  as  an  adulterant  of  gold,  and 
in  Russia  it  was  used  for  coinage  from  1823  to  1845.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  employed  for  crucibles  and  other  chemical 
apparatus  which  are  to  be  subjected  to  high  temperatures  or 
strong  acids.  It  is  also  of  value  in  dentistry,  for  electric  lamps 
and  electric  apparatus,  for  jewelry,  and  in  photography.  An 
important  use  is  as  a  catalyzer  in  what  is  technically  known  as 
"  contact  mass  *'  in  the  manufacture  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid 
and  sulphur  trioxide"  The  price  of  it  has  risen  steadily  in  recent 
years,  so  that  it  is  more  valuable  than  gold. 

Production.  —  A  considerable  output  of  platinum  is  annually 
made  in  the  United  States  from  the  refining  of  gold  and  copper 
bullion  of  both  domestic  and  foreign  origin. 


World's  Production  of  New  Platinum  in  1913-1914,  by  Countries, 

IN  Troy  Ounces 


Country. 

Ruflaia,  crude 

Canada,  crude 

New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania,  crude  * 

Colombia,  crude 

United  States,  domestic  crude 

United  States,  refined  from  foreign  and  domestic  matte  and 

bullion  * 

Borneo  and  Sumatra  and  other  crude  * 

Total : 


1913 


» 250,000 

50 

1,275 

15,000 

483 

•1,100 
200 


268.108 


1  E^stimated. 

»  Chiefly  iridosminc. 

'  Does  not  include  refined  platinum  from  domestic  crude. 

*  Includes  small  production  in  Madagascar. 

*  No  baoU  for  estimate. 

»U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Min.  Res..  1913,  Pt.  I:  451.  1914. 
>  Kimball.  Min.  and  Met.  Soc.  Amer.,  Bull.  65.  1913. 


1014 


1  241,200 

»30 

U.248 

» 17,500 

670 

2.^05 


263,453 
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In  1914,  California  produced  463  ounces  of  crude  platinum 
(about  80  per  cent  fine),  and  Oregon  107  ounces  (about  70 
per  cent  fine),  the  total  value  of  these  being  SI 8,240.  The 
total  quantity  of  refined  platinum  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  1914  was  3430  ounces. 

During  1914  the  average  price  of  refined  metals  of  the  platinum 
group,  per  troy  ounce  was:  platinum,  $45;  iridium,  $65; 
iridosmine  (osmiridium),  $33;   palladium,  $44. 

The  imports  of  platinum,  both  crude  and  manufactured, 
into  the  United  States  in  1914  had  a  total  value  of  $2,908,353, 
as  compared  with  $5,040,210  in  1913,  the  decrease  being  due  to 
the  unsettled  conditions  abroad. 

Palladium.  —  This  metal  is  found  associated  with  platinum 
and  also  native  and  alloyed  with  gold  (Brazil).  It  is  of  silver- 
white  color,  ductile  and  malleable,  and  is  unaffected  by  the 
air.  Its  great  rarity  and  consequent  high  value  has  restricted  its 
use,  but  a  small  amount  is  used  for  some  mathematical  and  surgical 
instrimients,  for  compensating  balance  wheels  and  hairsprings 
for  watches,  and  for  finely  graduated  scales. 

In  the  United  States  it  has  been  reported  from  the  platinum  de- 
posits of  the  Pacific  coast  and  from  the  Rambler  mine  in  Wyoming. 

Osmium.  —  This,  the  heaviest  and  most  infusible  metal  known, 
occurs  alloyed  with  platinum  and  also  with  iridium  in  iridosmine. 
In  the  United  States  small  quantities  have  been  found  in  the 
platinum  placers  of  California.  It  is  also  obtained  from  Tas- 
mania (lO). 

Iridosmine  is  employed  for  pointing  pens  and  fine  tools,  while 
osmic  acid  is  used  for  staining  anatomical  preparations  in  micro- 
scopic work. 

Iriditmi.  —  Iridium  is  found  chiefly  in  Russia  and  California, 
alloyed  with  platinum  or  osmium.  It  is  a  lustrous,  steel-like 
metal  of  great  hardness,  and  is,  next  to  osmium,  the  most  refrac- 
tory metal  known. 

An  alloy  of  iridium  and  platinum  has  been  used  for  standard 
weights  and  measures,  and  iridium  is  also  used  in  photography. 

REFERENCES  ON  PLATINUM 

1.  Day,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  19th  Ann.  Kept.,  VI:  265,  1898.  2.  Day,  Amer. 
Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  Trans.  XXX:  702,  1901.  (N.  Amer.)  3.  CamseU, 
Can.  Min.  Inst.,  XIII:  309,  1911.  (Tulameen,  Brit.  Col.)  4.  Donald, 
Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  LV:  81,  1893.  (Can.)  5.  Kemp,  Min.  Indus., 
X:    540,  1902;    and  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull,  19d|  1902.    (GeneraL) 
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6.  Knopf,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  620,  1915.  (Yellow  Pine  district, 
Nev.)  7.  Perrett,  Trans.  Inst.  Min.  and  Met.,  XXI:  647,  1912. 
(Russia.)  8.  Purington,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  LXXVII:  720,  1904. 
(Russia.)  9.  Day  and  Richards,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  285:  150, 
1906.  (Platinum  in  black  sands.)  10.  Twel  vet  roes,  Tasmania  Dept. 
Mines,  Geol.  Surv.,  BuU.  17,  1914.     (Bald  Hill  osmiridium  field.) 


SELENIUM 


CTV-v^'^ 


This  rare  and  little-known  element,  which  fonns  not  over 
.0002  per  cent  of  the  known  rocks,  is  not  known  to  occur  in 
deposits  by  itself,  even  though  it  forms  combinations  with  a 
number  of  other  metals,  which  are  found  in  nature.  It  is  found 
in  some  gold,  silver  and  copper  ores. 

Thus  Spurr  has  called  attention  to  its  presence  in  the  gold 
ores  of  Tonopah,  Nevada,  where  it  is  found,  at  least  in  part  as- 
a  silver  selenide.  It  is  associated  with  gold  in  the  Republic 
district  of  Washington  (6). 

Selenium  in  some  form  also  occurs  in  nearly  all  the  vanadium- 
bearing  sandstones  of  Colorado  and  Utah. 

Pyrite  ores  may  also  carry  it. 

The  commercial  supply  of  the  United  States,  however,  is  fur- 
nished by  the  electrolytic  copper  refineries,  as  nearly  all  blister 
copper  contains  it. 

The  1914  United  States  production,  saved  in  copper  refining, 
was  22,867  pounds,  valued  at  $34,277. 

Uses.  —  Selenium  is  used  as  a  red  colorant  of  glass,  while 
selenite  of  soda  gives  a  bright  red  color  to  enamels  used  for  cov- 
ering steel.  Owing  to  its  low  electrical  conductivity  in  the  light, 
and  higher  conductivity  in  tie  dark,  selenium  wire  is  used  in 
automatically  lighting  and  extinguishing  gas  buoys. 

REPBRBNCBS  ON  SBLENIUM 

1.  Eilers,  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  Trans.  XLVII:  217,  1914.  (Selenium, 
etc.,  in  blister  copper.)  2.  Gale,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  340:  261, 
1908.  (In  U  and  V  ores.)  3.  Hess,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Min.  Res., 
1914.  (General.)'  4.  Hillebrand,  et  al,  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.,  Proc.  VIII: 
34,  1914.  (Native  selenium,  Utah.)  5.  Joseph,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour., 
LXVIII:  636,  1899.  (Republic,  Wash.)  6.  Lindgren  and  Bancroft,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.,  Bull.  550,  148,  1914.  (Republic,  Wash.)  7.  Spurr,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.,  Prof.  Pap.,  42:  92,  1905.  (Se  in  tonopah  ores.)  8. 
Truscott,  Inst.  Min.  and  Met.,  Trans.,  X:  54,  1901.  (Redjang  Lebong, 
Sumatra.) 
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TANTALUM     ^^^ 

This  element  has  attracted  some  attention  because  of  its  use 
in  electric  lamps. 

Tantalite  (FeTa206) "  and  columbite  [(Fe,  Mn)Nb202]  are  the 
only  minerals  found  in  the  United  States  from  which  tantalum 
could  be  produced.  They  occur  in  pegmatite  veins,  and  are 
said  to  be  found  in  some  abundance  in  those  of  the  Black  Hills 
of  South  Dakota.  Other  occurrences  are  near  Canyon  City, 
Colorado;  near  Spruce  Pine,  North  Carolina;  near  Amelia, 
Virginia,  etc. 

The  tantalum  market  is  now  said  to  be  suppUed  mainly  by  the 
rich  mangano-tantalates  from  western  Australia  (2).  Scandi- 
navia has  also  supplied  some  (l). 

REFERENCES  ON  TANTALUM 

1.  Baskerville,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  LXXXVI:  1100,  1909.  2.  Hess, 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Min.  Res.,  1908.  3.  Hess,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull. 
380,  1909.  (S.  Dak.)  4.  Watson,  Min.  Res.  Va.,  1907:  298,  390. 
(Va.) 


TELLURIUM 


^r^ 


This  element  has  but  slight  commercial  value,  as  little  use  has 
been  found  for  it.  The  somewhat  widely  distributed  telluride 
of  gold,  and  silver  ores  form  a  comparatively  common  source 
of  it,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  demand,  no  attempt  is  made  to 
save  the  tellurium.  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado,  is  the  best-known 
occurrence  in  the  United  States,  the  tellurium  minerals  present 
being  sylvanite  (AuAg)Te2  and  calaverite  (AuTe2).  Tetra- 
dymite  (Bi2Te3)  is  found  at  a  number  of  localities. 

The  tellurium  of  commerce  is  all  obtained  as  a  by-product 
from  copper  ores.^ 

Uses.  —  Unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize 
tellurium  in  bearing  metals.  It  gives  glass  a  reddish  tint.  An 
alloy  of  aluminum,  zinc  and  tellurium  has  been  patented. 

Ore  Minerals.  —  Cassiierite  (Sn02),  with  78.6  per  cent  metallic 
tin,  is  the  principal  ore  mineral  of  this  metal,  but  owing  to  the 
presence  of  impurities  it  rarely  shows  this  composition. 

»Eilers.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Engrs.,  Trans.  XLVII:  217,  1914. 
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Ite  hardnett  (0^7)^  imperfect  cleavage)  non^magnetic  character)- 
high  specific  gravity  (6.^7.1))  and  brittieness  help  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  minerfiSs  that  are  liable  to  occur  with  it.  Ilmenite 
and  magnetite  have  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  it. 
>  Stream  tin  is  the  name  applied  to  cassiterite  found  in  placers* 
Wood  tin  is  a  variety  of  cassiterite  having  a  fibrous  structure. 
Stannite,  or  tin  p3rrites,  a  complex  sulphide  of  copper,  iron,  and 
tin,  rarely  serves  as  an  ore  mineral. 

Mode  of  OccurreiM6.  —  Cassiterite  may  occur  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways,  not  all  of  them  being  of  commercial  importance: 

(1)  As  an  original  constituent  of  igneous  rock;  (2)  as  veins, 
formed  under  pneumatol3rtic  or  hydrothermal  conditions;  (3)  as 
contact-metamorphic  deposits;  (4)  as  hot-spring  deposits;  and 
(5)  in  placers. 

Of  these  Nos.  2  and  5  are  of  commercial  importance,  the  others 
being  rarely  so. 

Cassiterite  in  Igneous  Rockv  (9).  —  Cassiterite  is  known  to 
occiur  as  an  original  constituent  of  granite,  but  there  are  no 
known  magmatic  segregations  of  economic  importance.  It  may 
also  occur  as  a  primary  constituent  of  pegmatite  dikes,  asso- 
ciated with  hthium  and  phosphorus  minerals,  as  near  Gaffney, 
South  Carolina  (lO),  or  in  the  Black  Hills,  South  Dakota  (23). 
These  dikes  exhibit  sharp  walls,  and  there  is  no  replacement  of 
the  wall  rock  by  cassiterite. 

Contact  Metamoiphic  Deposits  (9,  19).  — ^Tlns  type  is  known 
at  a  few  localities.  Those  of  Pitkaranta^  Finland,  e^ow  cas- 
siterite associated  with  scheelite,  topaz  and  fluorite  in  limestone 
near  its  contact  with  granite.^ 

Another  interesting  deposit  occurs  on   Lost  River,   Seward- 
Peninsula,   Alaska   (15).     Here  the  invaaon   of  limestone  by 
granite  has  produced  a  contact  zone,  carrying  p3rroxene,  tour- 
maline, axinite,  pageite,  ludwigitei  vesuvianite,  fluorite,  soapo- 
lite,  scheelite,  cassiterite,  magnetite,  galena  and  sphalerite. 

Other  cases  are  known  at  Schwarzenberg  and  Berggiess- 
hObd,  Saxony,  and  the  Zeehan  district,  Tasmania  (19). 

Tin  Veins.  (9).  —  Tin  veins  or  lodes,  carrying  usually  oas^ 
siterite  as  the  chief  ore  mineral  of  this  metal,  may  evidently 
be  Umned  under  different  ph3rsical  conditions. 

PommyilDlytie  VMbb. —  The  commonest  type  is  that  of  pneti^ 
matoljrtic  origin  found  usually  in  granite,  or  close  proximity 

^  Votft,  Khifldi  and  Beyschlatf,  Ore  Deposits,  Trfttnlatloit,  1:  405. 
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to  it,  and  showing  a  rather  uniform  group  of  minerals  (Fig.  286), 
the  metallic  ones  including  cassiterite,  wolframite  and  scheelite, 
arsenopyrite,  bismuth,  and  others  in  lesser  amounts,  while 
the  gangue  minerals  include  quartz  (important),  lithia  mica, 
topaz,   tourmaline,   fluorite,   etc.    Cassiterite  is  the   chief   ore 


itoUl 


Total  flaorhie  mliMrmla. 

Total  boron  mlaeTalB 

Total  tongston  minerala 


Fxo.  286.  —  Approximate  quantitative  distribution  of  the  more  important  min- 
erals associated  with  cassiterite.  Length  of  line  is  proportional  to  the 
number  of  occurrences.  Height  represents  relative  abundance.  A  =  very 
abundant;  £« plentiful;  C  =  prominent;  2>  =  rare;  X  =  quantity  unknown. 
{.AfUr  Ferguson  and  BcUeman,  Econ,  Geol,  VII.) 


mineral,  but  the  tin  content  is  generally  low,  often  under  one 
per  cent.  The  cassiterite  frequently  occurs  in  the  wall  rock 
on  either  side  of  the  fissures,  and  where  these  are  abundant  a 
considerable  mass  of  rock  may  be  impregnated  with  ore. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  tin  veins  is  the  metasomatic  alter- 
ation of  the  wall  rock,  resulting  in  a  coarse-grained  mixture  of 
quartz,  muscovite,  lithia  mica,  topaz  and  tourmaline,  called 
greisen.    If  tin  is  present  in  the  vein,  it  usually  occurs  in  the 
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greisen,  replacing  the  feldspar.  The  tourmalme  and  topaz  are 
not  always  equally  prominent,  and  one  or  the  other  may  be  absent. 

Greisenization  is  not  confined  to  granites,  but  may  also  be 
developed  in  shale,  slate,  limestone  and  diabase. 

The  two  following  analyses,  represent,  I,  the  fresh  granite, 
and  II,  greisen  derived  from  it. 


SiO,. 

A1,0,. 

Fe,0, 

FeO. 

MgO. 

CaO. 

CuO. 


74.68 
12.73 


3.00 
0.35 
0.09 
0.50 


II 


»70.41 

>13.06 

1.42 

5.09 

0.09 

s 


NaO+LiO 

KO 

HtO 

TiO, 

SnO 

;aif, 

CaF, 


1.54 
4.64 
1.17 
0.71 
0.09 


99.50 


II 


0.98 
3.01 
0.76 
0.49 
0.49 
»3.91 
0.29 


100.00 


^  After  deduction  of  part  of  Al.    *  CaO  calculated  as  CaFj.   *  Calculated  value. 


The  change  in  general  indicates  addition  of  iron,  lithium, 
tin,  fluorine  and  boron,  with  subtraction  of  lime,  potash  and  soda. 

Vogt,  Beaumont,  Daubr^e,  and  others  believe  that  the  tin 
veins  were  formed  immediately  after  or  even  during  granitic 
eruptions,  and  that  the  mineral  solutions  originated  by  the  action 
of  hydrofluoric  or  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  magma,  still  entirely 
or  partly  in  igneous  fusion.  These  extracted  fluorides  of  silicon, 
tin,  boron,  and  Uthium  as  well  as  phosphoric  acid.  The  type 
of  alteration  of  these  pneumatolytic  emanations  varies  somewhat, 
schist  bieing  altered  somewhat  differently  from  granite. 

Hydrothemud  Veins.  —  These  are  represented  by  vein  types 
foimd  in  the  Zeehan  field  of.  Tasmania,^  and  the  Cerro  de  Potosi 
district  of  Bolivia.^  At  the  former  crustified  veins  carrying 
stannite,  pyrite,  siderite,  galena,  chalcopyrite  and  some  cassiter- 
ite  are  found,  representing  a  lower-temperature  condition  of 
deposition  than  the  cassiterite  granite  veins,  and  cassiterite 
contact-metamorphic  deposits  found  in  the  same  district. 

Shallow  depth  veins  are  represented  by  those  found  in  rhyolite 
of  the  Guanajuato  district,  Mexico,^  and  Lander  County,  Nev.* 

1  Twelvetreos  and  Ward,  Dept.  Mines,  Tasmaniat  Bull.  8. 
*Singewald.  Econ.  Geol..  VII:  272,  1912. 
*  Wittlich,  Zeitscfar.  prak.  Geol.,  1910:  121. 
« Knopf.  Econ.  Geol.  XI:  652,  1916. 
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Hot  Spring  D^osits.  —  Tin  appeare  to  be  formed  in 
caaeB  by  precipitation  at  normal  pressure  from  thermal  watei^ 
for  a  stanniferous  siliceous  sinter  has  been  deposited  by  a  hot 
spring  in  Malacca.  It  contains  Si02,  91.8;  Sn02|  .5;  Fe20»t 
.2;  and  H2O1  7.5  (quoted  by  Lindgren). 


Origiaal     PBeaaato- 
IMo. 


GoBteet-         Hydro- 


Apatite-... 

HllMOTito.  . . 

CUorlte.... 
Mdsrit*.... 


DMTMMl&g  tmiipent«M  and  preMuTC  — * 

Fio.  287.  —  Diagram  to  illustrate  the  genetic  distribution  and  gradation  of  some 
of  the  more  common  minerals  in  their  association  with  casaiterita  otAy* 
(After  Perguwn  and  BaUmant  Boon.  Oed.  VII.) 


Placer  Deposits  (8,  9).  —  These  form  the  most  important, 
source  of  tin  ore,  and  have  been  formed  in  the  manner  described 
on  p.  433.  Accompanying  the  cassiterite  there  may  be  wol- 
framite, and  other  heavy  minerals. 

Distribution  of  Tin  Ores  in  the  United  States  (13).  Tin  has 
been  found  at  many  localities  in  both  the  eastern  and  western 
United  States  as  well  as  in  Alaska,  but  most  of  the  deposits 
have  thus  far  proved  to  be  of  little  or  no  commercial  value. 

North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  (10,  11).  —  In  these  two 
states  there  is  a  belt  of  tin  ore  which  extends  from  near  Gaflney, 
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Cherokee  County,  South  Carolina,  acrosa  parts  of  Cleveland 
and  Gaston  Counties,  North  CaroUna,  to  near  Lincolnton,  being 
in  all  35  miles  long.  The  cassiterite  is  irregularly  distributed 
in  pegmatite  dikes  in  schiste,  the  latter  being  metamorphoeed 
aediments  interstratified  with  slates,  marbles,  and  quartzites. 
Gabbro,  diabase,  and  granite  intrusions  are  also  present.  This 
belt  has  not  yet  proved  to  be  of  commercial  value  although 
some  mining  baa  been  done  in  years  past,  and  a  little  ore  shipped. 


So^ilh  Dakota  OTui  Wymning  (14,  23).  —  The  most  widely 
known  occurrence  of  tin  ores  in  the  United  States  is  in  the  Black 
Hills.  Tin  was  discovered  in  the  Harney  Peak  district  and  later 
in  Ni^^r  Hill.  The  tin  ore  (cassitcrite)  occurs  as  disseminations 
in  pegmatites,  in  quartz  veins,  and  in  placers.  The  oacurrences 
have  never  amounted  to  much. 

Alaska  (7,  16).  — Tin  is  found  in  the  York  region  of  the 
Seward  Peninsula,  where  it  occurs  chiefly  in  placers  and  lodes 
and  at  a  number  of  other  places,  but  as  yet  there  has  been  little 
production.  The  lode  deposits  show  the  following  types: 
(1)  quartz  veins  cutting  phyllites  or  metamorphic  slates;  (2) 
disseminations  in  more  or  less  altered  granite  rocks;  (3)  in 
quartz  porphyry  dikes  cutting  limestone,  and  accompanied  by 
fluorite,  zinnwaldite,  etc. 
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Wvntga  DcpoiH*.  —  CtmiUnle  veiiH  an  knomi  in  111*117  parts  of  tbe 
world  in).  Tbe  Cornwall,  Eng.,  deposita,  worked  for  numy  yean,  Aaw  tin 
▼eina  occurring  in  poet-Carboniferoua  Bnuiitea,  and  alao  in  alatea  (iiQaa) 
tnUvded  by  them.  An  inl^csting  feature  is  the  preaenoe  at  copper  witlt 
little  tin  in  tbe  upper  parts  of  the  reins,  which  changes  to  a  straight  tin  o*« 
when  tbe  veins  pass  from  dale  to  granite.  Not  a  little  tungitai  w  bIbc 
obtained  from  some  of  tbe  working 

Another  clasaic  district  is  l^t  of  the  EngeUrge  ■  in  Saiony,  and  nei^t- 
boring  parts  of  Bohemia.  At  Altenberg  (Fig.  28B),  the  ora  form  a  stock- 
work  of  small  veins  cutting  a  poat-Carboniferous  granite  (Plate  XLI,  Fig.  2. 
and  Plate  LXXV,  Rg.  I)  and  an 
older  panite  porphyry,  tbe  devel  - 
opment  of  greiaen  being  quite  ex- 
teOBve.  In  tbeneighboringZino- 
wald  deposits,  the  flat  veins  appear 
to  be  formed  largely  by  filling. 

Int«iesting  and  important  de- 
ponta  ace  those  of  Mount  Bishoff, 
Tasmuiia,  where  the  schiats  have 
been  cut  by  dikes  of  granite 
porphyry,  both  rocks  beinx  re- 
placed by  tourmaline  and  topaa, 
and  the  entire  mass  carrying  veins 
of  caaBit«nte.* 

Curious  because  of  their  mio. 
erabigical  relations  are  the  BoUv- 
ian  vmns.i  The  country  rock, 
which  is  Devonian  slate,  intruded 
by  granite  porphyry  dikes,  is  ex- 
tensively tourmaliniEed.  Aasoci-  , 
ated  with  the  casaitefiteia  ston- 
nite  Htcphanite,  ruby  silver, 
t«trahedrita,  blend;  wolframite, 
araenopyrite,  etc. 

The  Mexican  ores  are  unique 
EH   Ea   ■   Sa   na    S    EZl  .       because  of  their   occurrence  in 
rhyolite,  but  of  little  commercial 

The  chief  source  of  the  world's 
production  is  the  Malay  Penin- 
Bula,  and  Banka  and  Billiton 
Islands  off  Sumatra.  The  ore 
hero  is  obtained  chiefly  from 
placers.'  Tin  veins  are  also  known 
in  both  districts. 


Fia.  ZSB.  —  Oeolofic  map  of  Altenberg- 
Zianwald  tin  diatrict,  Saxony.  I.  Por- 
phyritia  granite;  2.  TeplJti  quarli 
porphyry;  3.  Granite  with  flat  tin 
lod«;  4.  Sllirlfled  porphyry;  6.  Quarti 
porphyry  improanBt(>d  with  tin  ore; 
e.  Steep  thi  lodes;  7.  Tin  gravel. 
lA/ler  Vogt,  XrutcA,  und  Brydtloo,  !■) 


'  Siocpwald,  Boon.  Gcol.  V:   166  and  26S,  1910. 

*  Krusch.  Zeitschr.  prak.  Gcol..  1900:  86. 
■  Rumbold,  Econ.  Geol.,  IV:  321.  1909. 

*  PeuDM.  Jour.  Geol.  II:  135,  1B03. 


Via.  1.  —  Old  workings  of  tin  mine,  Altenberg,  Saxony.     (H.  Bia,  photo.) 


Vta.  2.  — Rutile  mine,  new  Roflelaiid.  Vs.     {B.  Bia.  pliolo.) 
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QsM  0l  Tbl  —  Tin  is  uaed  ehiefiy  for  the  HMumfafltiae  <tf 
bfonse  and  tin  i>late,  and  to  a  amaller  extent  in  plinnbing  as  well 
$m  leas  important  purposes.  Britannia  metal  is  composed  al 
Srom  82  to  90  parts  of  tin  alloyed  with  antimony^  ixtpper,  and 
sometimes  sine. 

PtodoftOoa  of  Tin.  —  The  amount  of  tin  prodneed  in  the 
United  States  including  Alaska  is  entirely  too  smaQ  to  supply 
Ihe  demand,  £md  the  main  source  oi  supply  fcM:  this  eoimtry, 
and  indeed  for  the  world,  is  the  Malay  peninsula,  while  athear 
regions  of  commercial  importance  are  Australia  and  Bolivia. 
The  available  figures  are  giv^i  below. 

The  tin  ore  produced  m  Alaska  in  1914  aoHMmted  to  157^ 
tons  4tf  concentrates,  citfrying  104  tons  of  tin,  worth  S66,S60. 
The  only  tin  produced  in  the  United  States  came  hom  near 
Tinton,  S.  Dak. 

The  tin  imp(»rted  into  the  Fnited  States  in  1914  AKKHmted 
to  2i2,dl9  short  torn,  valued  at  $32,943,060. 

World's  Production  of  Tm  iw  1914,  nr  Short  Tons 

London  deliveiieo 23,335 

Continent  of  Europe 22,747 

Cornwall  (production) 6,720 

Bolivia  (shiiHuents) 21,W> 

South  Africa  (ghipiDentfl) 5,600 

China  (shipments) 2A2S 

United  States  (receipts) 48,506 

Total 130,035 

DsduotioDS  of  Siniits,  etc.,  from  eontinent  and  English, 
Bolivia,  etc.,  Arriving  in  United  States 9,635 

Total 120,400 
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TITANIUM 

(k<e  Minerals. -r- While  more  than  sixty  mineral  species  con- 
tain titanium,  the  largest  concentrations  of  the  element  occur 
as  rutile  (Ti02,  60  per  cent  Ti  when  pure),  ilmenite,  or  titani- 
ferous  magnetite  (see  p.  520).  Rutile  is  at  present  the  chief 
source  of  the  el^nent,  but  even  the  workable  deposits  of  this 
eae  few,  widely  separated,  and  insufficient  to  supply  the  world's 
demand,  so  that  it  has  been  necessary  for  some  uses  to  turn  to 
ilmemte  or  highly  titanif^x>us  magnetites. 

Mode  of  Oceufrence  (4).  —  Rutile  is  formed  as  a  constituent 
of:  (1)  igneous  rocks:  (2)  pegmatite  dikes:  (3)  contact-meta- 
morphic  deposits;  (4)  veins;  and  (5)  regionally  metamorphosed 
rocks.  Of  these,  1  and  2,  rarely  3  and  5,  serve  as  important 
sources  of  rutile. 

While  rutile  may  occur  in  both  volcanic  and  plutonic  igneous 
rocks,  most  of  the  known  commercially  important  deposits 
are  associated  with  gabbro  (including  anorthosite),  and  usually 
formed  by  magmatic  differentiation.  The  region  of  Amherst 
and  Nelson  counties  in  Virginia,  Bay  St.  Paul,  Quebec,  Canada, 
and  Kragero  area  in  southern  Norway,  are  of  this  t3rpe.  A 
second  important  type  found  in  Virginia,  occurs  as  dike-like 
bodies  of  the  ultrabasic  igneous  rock  nelsonite  (4). 

Rutile  and  ilmenite  have  bem  found  in  apatite  veins  in  Norway 
and  Sweden,  and  in  pegmatite  dikes  in  Virginia  (4)  and  Texas  (4). 

It  may  also  be  found  in  placer  deposits,  as  it  is  resistant  to 
weathering. 

Distribution  of  RutUe  in  the  United  States  (4).  — Although 
iound  in  the  eastern  United  States  from  New  England  W 
Alabama,    only  the  Virginia  deponts  are  of  commercial  value 
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and    have    supplied    the    entire    domestic    production    since 
1902. 

Here  there  are  two  areas,  viz.,  the  Amherst-Nelson  County 
(Fig.  290),  one  on  the  northwest  edge  of  the  Piedmont  Plateau, 
and  the  Goochland  and  Han- 
over counties  area,  near  the 
central-eastern  mar^n  of  the 
same  province. 

In  -the  Nelson  county  area 
the  rocks  are  all  igneous,  de- 
rived from  a  common  parent 
magma,  and  characterized  by 
the  prominence  of  apatite,  il- 
menite,nitile,and  more  rarely 
titaniferous  magnetite.  The 
rock  types  present  are:  (1) 
Biotite  -  quartz  monzonite 
gneiss  and  schistfl,  which  form 
ESQM-ifc    ^^lUN.  the   country  rock;   (2)  syen- 

Pio.  290.  —  Map  Bhowing  location  and       ite,  the  most  important  rock 
relation,  of  ratUe  dep<^»  in  NeUon       ^  ^j     ^^^^    ^^y^   ^^^j  ^ 

County,   Vs.      (After   WaUon,   l^in.  .     ,  ,  . 

Ra.  Va.,  1907.)  consistmg  chiefly  of  andcsine 

feldspar  and  a  little  blue 
quartz,  a  homblendic  (secondary  from  pyroxene)  facies  containing 
abundant  blue  quartz  and  andesine  feldspar,  and  near  its  margin, 
rutile,  and  lesser  amounts  of  ilmenite  and  apatite;  (3)  gabbro; 
(4)  nelsonite,  a  rock  occurring  usually  along  the  border  portion 
of  the  syenite,  and  composed  chiefly  of  apatite,  with  ilmenite 
or  rutile,  or  both  in  varying  proportions;  (5)  gabbro-nelsonite 
intermediate  between  3  and  4;  6,  diabase  dikes. 

The  rutile  occurs  as  grains  and  segregations  in  the  syenite, 
or  as  a  constituent  of  the  dike-like  nelsonite  bodies.  In  the 
former  it  varies  in  quantity  from  sparsely  disseminated  grains, 
up  to  30  per  cent  of  the  mass,  but  in  the  quarries  near  Roeeland 
(Plate  LXXV,  Fig.  2)  averages  4  or  5  per  cent. 

The  rock  is  milled  and  both  the  rutile  and  ilmenite  saved. 
Nelsonite  rutile  was  also  mined  (Fig.  291)  formerlj'. 

In  the  Goochland-Hanover  counties  area  the  rutile  occurs  in 
pegmatite. 

Canada  (3) .  —  The  chief  known  occurrence  (A  Canadian  rutile 
is  near  St.  Urbain,  north  of  Bay  St.  Paul,  Quebec.    The  ilmenite- 
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nitile  depOBits  occur  ia  anorthosite.     The  larger  ilmenite  bodies 

form  elongated  masses,  with  usually  sharp  boundaries,  and  most 

of  them  are  free  from  nitile. 

A  second,  and  more  important 

type  is  a  rutile  and  sapphirine- 

bearing  ihnenite.     Both  types 

are  magmatic  differentiation 

products.       A     considerable 

quantity  of  ore  was  shipped 

in  1910. 

Otb«r  Foreign  Deposits  (4).  — 
At  Kragero,  Norway,'  rutile  occurs 
in  a  large  dt)lite  dike,  either  as  dis- 
seminated grains,  or  more  important 
OS  Bchlieren,  representing  local  en- 
richmenta  of  the  mineral.  In  South 
Australia,  {4)  rutile  is  known  to 
occur  near  Mount  Crawford,  about 
25  miles  northeast  of  Adelside,  the 
enclosing  rock    being  presumably 


Uses.  —  Titanium  is  used 
for  producing  yellow  under- 
glaze  colors  on  pottery,  and 
also  in  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  teeth,  to  give  them 
an  ivory  tint.     Another 

the    alloy    ferro-titanium. 


,   FlQ.    291.  —  Plans  and  vertical  secUon  in 
General   Eleetrjc  Company's  mine.  Nel- 
son County,  Vb.     {After  WaUon  and  Ta- 
lis  commercial   values   as   a     bar.Va..aeol.SarB.,Bua.ui-A.) 
steel-hardening  metal  are  not 

yet  thoroughly  proven,  but  from  .5  to  3  per  cent  titanium  appears 
to  materially  increase  the  transverse  and  tensile  strength  of  steel. 
By  the  use  of  the  electric  furnace,  ferro-titanium  can  be  pro- 
duced directly  from  the  ores,  which  would  open  a  use  for  our 
American  titaniferous  magnetites.  Rutile  is  used  in  electrodes 
for  arc  lamps. 

Productton.  —  The  domestic  production  in  1914  came  from 
Roeeland,  Nelson  County,  Va.,  and  amounted  to  94  tons  of  rutile, 
carrying  95  per  cent  Ti02  and,  as  a  by-product,  89  tons  of 
ilmenite,   carrying  about  55   per   cent   of  Ti02.     Concentrated 
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ratfle  seOa  for  960  to  S400  per  ton,  deprndnig  oo  parity^  finowaB 
of  emafaiiig,  and  quantity  purehafled. 


Analtbks  of  RoniiB 


TiQ, 95.71 

FcO 2.35 

ftO •. .92 

Cr,0, 02 

VaOi 15 


99.15 


n 


98.90 

l.€8 

.25 

.07 

.20 

101.01 


m 


53.35 

^.49 

2.24 


1 


IV 


97.68 

.»1 

1.06 

.39 

.55 

100.49 


I,  NdflOQ  Comity y  Va.,  syenite  rutile;  II.  Xelson  County,  Va.,  ndsonite 
ratile;  III.  RoiOe  and  sapphirine-bearing  ilmeiiite,  St.  Urbain,  Que., 
partial  analyfts;  IV.  Kragerite  mtile  fiom  Kzagfsxo,  Norway. 
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TUNGSTEH 

Ore  Ifinerals.  —  Four  minerals  may  serve  as  important 
sources  of  tungsten,  viz.:  kubnerUe  (MnW04,  76.6  per  cent 
WO3);  wolframite  ((FeMn)W04,  76.4  per  cent  WO3);  schedite 
(CaW04,  80.6  per  cent  WO3);  ferberite  (FeW04,  76.3  per  cent 
WO3). 

Of  these  the  wolframite  is  the  most  abundant,  while  schedite 
and  ferberite  are  somewhat  rare.  The  commercially  important 
occurrences  include:  (1)  quartz  veins;  (2)  pegmatite  dikes 
(or  veins);  (3)  placers;  (4)  contact  metamorphie  sones;  and 
(5)  replacement  deposits. 

The  inclosing  rocks  may  be  volcanic  or  plutonic  igneous  ones, 
metamorphie  gneisses  and  schists,  or  even  sedimentaries. 
The  tungsten  mineral  forms  the  most  prominent  mineral  in  a 
deposit,  or  occurs  as  a  subordinate  one  in  veins  canying  tin, 
gold,  or  silver. 
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Among  the  minerals  that  may  be  f  ovmd  accompanying  tangsteu 
are  galena^  pyrite, '  siderite,  quartz,  chalcopyrite,  p3rrrhotite, 
fluorite,  tetrahedrite,  sphalerite,  barite,  caseiterite,  topaz,  araen- 
op3rrite,  etc. 

The  tungsten  minerals  may  occur  in  the  deposits  as  dissemina- 
tions, pockets  or  masses,  or  in  some  veins  in  bands.    . 

Distribution  in  the  United  States.  —  Tungsten  minerals  are 
known  to  occur  at  a  number  of  localities  in  the  United  States, 
and  yet  but  very  few  of  these  are  normally  of  conunercial  impor- 
tance, the  quantity  available  usually  exceeding  the  demand. 
The  abnormal  conditions  produced  by  the  European  war,*  and 
consequent  enormously  high  prices,  have  stimulated  the  develop- 
ment of  tungsten  deposits  in  the  United  States. 

A  few  of  the  occurrences  are  referred  to  below,  partly  to  give 
scnne  idea  of  the  mode  of  occiuTence. 

Colorado  (lo).  —  The  most  important  tungtsen  deposits  of 
Colorado  are  found  in  southeastern  Boulder  County.  The 
country  rock,  which  is  pre-Cambrian  granite  and  gneiss,  has 
been  subjected  to  fissiu-ing  accompanied  by  crushing  and  brec- 
ciation,  and  in  the  open  spaces  thus  formed  the  ore  mineral 
ferberite  has  been  deposited.  The  metalliferous  solutions  also 
carried  much  silica,  and  the  following  important  periods  of 
mineralization  have  been  distinguished,  each  separated  by 
secondary  movement  and  brecciation  along  the  veins:  1,  siliei- 
fication  and  partial  cementation  of  breccia  with  slight  depo* 
sition  of  tungsten;  2,  deposition  of  tungsten;  3,  precipitation 
of  silica  followed  by  second  important  deposition  of  tungsten. 
There  is  also  a  strong  suggestion  of  soluti<m  tmd  seoondiuy 
enrichment.  The  friable  character  of  the  ferberite  and  the 
highly  siliceous  nature  of  some  of  the  ores  cause  some  difficulty 
in  concentration. 

These  deposits  form  an  important  domestic  source  of  tung- 
sten  at  the  present  time. 

Arizona  (3,  16,  22).  —  Htibnerite  is  found  irregularly  distrib- 
uted in  vertical  quartz  veins  cutting  granites  and  gneissic  rocks, 
near  Dragoon,  Cochise  County. 

California  (l).  —  In  the  Atolia  district  of  San  Bernardino 
County  (24),  the  second  important  domestic  source,  the  ore 
mineral  scheelite  occurs  in  veins  with  qufutz  and  calcite  in 
grano-diorite  and  schist.    The  veins  occupy  a  shear  zone. 

Nevada  (26).  —  Veins  of  httbnerite  are  found  in  a  granite  por- 
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{rfiyry  in  the  Tungsten  mining  district  southeast  of  Ely.  The 
ggngue  is  quartz  with  a  little  fluoiite^  pyrite,  and  acheelite. 

South  Dakota  (uj.  —  Wolframite  is  found  near  Lead  City  as 
flat,  horizontal,  but  irr^ular  masses,  associated  with  the  ondiied, 
refractory  siliceous  gold  ores.  These  ores  are  replaconents  of  a 
dolomite  deposited  by  uprising  thermal  solutions. 

Canada  (7,  15,  25).  —  Tungsten  ores  have  been  rep<»rted 
from  a  number  of  localities  in  Canada,  but  the  production  is 
smsdl  and  irregular,  and  comes  from  the  scheelite-quartz  veins 
of  Nova  Scotia.  Other  occurrences  have  been  recorded  from 
Beauce  County,  Quebec,  and  the  Slocan  district  of  British  Col- 
umbia (15,  25). 

Other  Foreigii  Deposits.  —  Burma  and  the  Shan  States  form  the  most 
important  source  of  the  world^a  supply,  the  wolframite  being  obtained 
from  placers,  derived  from  lodes,  where  it  is  associated  with  caasitente  and 
<|iiarts. 

Queensland  *  and  New  South  Wales  '  have  wolframite  in  quarts  veine^ 
gretsen  and  placers. 

In  FortuKal)  the  third  largest  producer,  wolframite,  associated  with 
scheeiite  and  tungstite  (Wd),  as  well  as  caasiterite,  pyrite,  arsenqpyrite, 
tourmaline  and  fiuorite,  is  found  in  veins  and  stockworks. 

Uses  of  Tttngsten.  —  Most  of  the  tungsten  produced  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  tool  steel,  and  the  industry  therefore,  depends 
to  a  large  extent  on  the  condition  of  the  steel  industry.  Tung- 
sten forms  a  number  of  alloys  with  other  metals  such  as  iron, 
aluminum,  nickel,  copper,  titaniimi,  tin,  etc.  It  is  also  employed 
to  a  considerable  extent  for  incandescent  lamp  filaments.  Ferro- 
tungsten  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tungsten  steel,  and  the 
fluorescent  properties  of  tungstate  of  lime  make  it  useful  in  the 
Rontgen  ray  apparatus.  Tungsten  is  also  employed  for  color- 
ing glass,  sodium  tungstate  is  used  in  fireproofing  curtains  and 
draperies,  while  other  tungsten  salts  are  used  for  weighting 
silks. 

Production.  —  The  United  States  production  in  1914  amounted 
to  9&0  short  tons  of  concentrates  carrying  60  per  cent  WO3, 
valued  at  $435,000,  which  was  547  tons  less  than  1913.  For 
the  first  time  the  Atolia,  Calif.,  district  exceeded  the  Boulder 
County,  (/olo.,  one. 

The  world's  production  for  1912,  the  last  year  for  which 

*  Cameron,  Queensland  Geol.  Surv.,  Kept.  188,  1904. 
s  Carne,  N.  S.  W.  Qeol.  Surv.,  Min.  Res.  No.  15,  1912. 
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practically   complete   statistics   are   available,  was  9654   short 
tons  of  concentrates  carrying  60  per  cent  WO3. 
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URANIUM  Ain>  VANADIUM 

Ore  Minerals.  —  The  minerals  which  carry  one  or  the  other, 
or  both  of  these  elements,  and  which  are  of  conmiercial  im- 
portance are:  carnotiie  (K20'2U03-V205+8H20);  roscoelite 
or  vanadium  mica  (H8K(MgFe)(AlV)4(Si03)i2);  pitchblende  or 
uraninite    (UaOg);     uvanite    (2U03-3V205 -151120);    desdomte 

(ZnPb(0H)V04);  patronite  (V2S5);  Sindvanadinite  (PhsCl(P04h). 
Of  these  carnotite  is  the  most  important  ore  in  the  United 
States,  not  only  because  of  its  uranium  content,  which  is  in 
more  demand  than  the  vanadium,  but  also  because  it  carries 
radium,  so  much  sought  after  now  because  of  its  radio-active 
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pr^npfTtwn.    AMgaciatot   with   Ae    oanMlite   0 

DiirtfiiMrifott  <tf  TTijjiMiiM  01^  ▼sBBdiiiiii  in  tbs  UnitEii  StxtBs 

r^,  12),  — The  chief  source  of  oramnm.  and  vanadiuni  in  the 
X'nifM  T^SLt^»  ']»  B  mtfuifwha^  extenacve  ai«ft  in  western  Cahxtmia 
and  adjoinini^  portiomr  of  Utah  (6,  ^).  The  ore  raineisb  oeeor 
in  the  lower  member  of  the  La  Plata  f  Junianc)  aandistone,  bdn^ 
famiA'  either  in  the  diaKmnated  fonn,  or  in  joint  &aetuie»  of 
the  mck. 

The  linprmtff  foilow  a  seam  wMch  iadieatcs  an  apimwjit 
anconfomvity,  and  vary  in  thicIoiesB  firara  1  or  2  inefaes  to  orer 
30  feet.  Much  of  the  ore  is  low  jprade,  and  sorting  is  neccaaary 
to  give  1^  skipping  prv>dfiet  averagiag  2  per  cent  UaOs.  Locally 
it  may  nm  muefo  higher.  The  v^suiadiiini  content  in  a  large  pit> 
portif^n  of  the  ore  is  1  per  cent  VsO.-Sr  but  soaoe  of  it  ram  eonnfer- 
ahly  higher. 

The  origin  of  these  deposits  has  been  a  poxxling  probtem. 
Vamidiim  is  known  to  oceur  in  smiall  qoantities  in  many  sedi- 
HMmtary  rriefa^  and  the  present  depoots  may  represent  coneen- 
trattmis  by  mrfaee  waten^,  although  Hess  suggests  that  the  (£3Les 
fofind  in  this  region  may  have  some  connection  with  the  min- 
eraii^aiion  of  the  sandstone. 

T>eposits  (rf  eamotite  in  sandstone  are  also  being  woii^ed  near 
f^re^en  River,  Utah  (fi),  and  the  year  1914  saw  the  first  com- 
merrial  production  of  this  mineral  from  the  Henry  Moontains, 
Utah,  while  near  Temple,  Utah,  there  was  begun  the  producti<Hi 
of  uvanite,'   a  radium-'bearing  mineral  new  to  science. 

At  Cutter,  Sierra  County,  N.  Mex.  (7),  vanadinite  associated 
with  lead,  zinc  and  copper,  has  been  found  in  veins  cutting 
CarF>oniferous  limestone. 

Piii^hblende  has  been  found  at  a  number  of  localities  in  the 
United  Htates,  but  the  most  important  deposits  are  those  found 
near  Central  City,  Gilpin  County,  Colo.  The  mines  were 
originally  worked  for  gold  (12,  14). 

FortigA  DepotHt*  -  -  The  important  European  deposits  of  pitchblende 
aro  found  at  JoachiniAthal,^  Austria,  and  at  Johanngeorgenstadt,  Marien- 
tx^Kf  Frnih<!rg  and  »Schneeberg,  in  Saxony.  The  veins  are  referred  to  under 
nirkf)  and  cobalt. 

()f  great  importanoo  are  the  vanadiuni  depooita  at  Minassagra,  20  mSea 

'  Hvtm  and  flchallcr,  WaHh.  Acad.  Sci.,  Jour.,  IV:  676,  1914. 
•B^cko,  Zeitsrhr.  prak.  Geol..  1905:  148. 
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from  Cerro  de  Pasco,  Peni.^  The  ore  mineral,  patronite  (¥285),  is  found  as 
a  lens-shape  mass  in  red  shales,  associated  with  a  black  hydrocarbon  called 
quiaguerUe, 

Production.  —  The  United  States  in  1914  produced  4294 
short  tons  of  dry  ore,  carrying  87.2  tons  of  uranium  oxide,  and 
22.3  grams  of  metallic  radium.  The  ore  was  valued  at  $441,300, 
and  the  production  is  the  largest  yet  made. 

Little  is  paid  for  the  vanadium,  it  being  the  uranium  and  radium 
that  are  chiefly  desired.  Unfortunately  most  of  the  ore  has  been 
shipped  abroad  in  the  past,  but  several  companies  have  been 
started  in  the  United  States  for  producing  radium  salts. 

Uses  of  Uranium.  —  Uranium  minerals  are  radio-active,  and 
the  oxide  is  us6d  to  some  extent  as  a  coloring  agent  in  pottery 
glazes  and  iridescent  glass.  Certain  salts  have  a  limited  use  in 
chemistry  and  medicine. 

Uranium  can  be  alloyed  with  steel,  but  alloys  of  other  metals 
having  similar  properties  are  cheaper  to  produce. 

Uses  of  Vanadium.  —  The  main  use  of  vanadium  is  as  an 
alloy  in  steels  where  great  toughness  and  torsional  strength  are 
needed.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  certain  tungsten  alloys  for 
making  high-speed  tool  steel.  Metavanadic  acid  has  been  used 
as  a  substitute  for  bronze  paint,  and  vanadium  chloride  is  used 
as  a  mordant  in  printing  fabrics,  and  the  trioxide  as  a  mordant 
in  dyeing. 
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buhrsiones,  284. 
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diatribution,  286. 

emery,  202. 

feldapar,  200. 

garnet,  200. 

grindatones,  286. 

millatonea,  284. 

novaeulite,  287. 

oUatones,  287. 

pebbles,  206. 

pulpstones,  287. 

pumice,  28JS. 

production,  206. 

quarts,  200. 

raferenoes  on,  206.    . 

tripoli,  200. 

volcanic  ash,  280. 

whetstones,  287. 
Aotinolite,  208. 
Adams.  F.  D.,  283,  437. 
Adams.  G.  I.,  134,  136,  136,  208.  260,  400. 

666. 
Adiassevioh,  A..  113. 
Adobe,  176. 
Africa,  asbestos,  307;    diamond,  205,  381; 

gold,  737;    mica,  368;    phosphate.  280. 
Aguilera,  J.  0.,  730. 
Akron,  N.  Y.,  100. 

Alabama,  bauxite,    751;     clay,    170,    180; 
coal.  36;  granite,    146;     g^iphite,    340; 
hematite,  642.  limonite.  666;  pyrite,  403. 
Alabaster,  244. 
Alabaster,  Mich.,  260.  263. 
Alameda  County,  CaUf.,  46. 
Alaska,  Auriferous  lodes,   603;    ehromite, 
701;    coal,  46;    copper.    688,  602.  605, 
613;  gold,  602,  734;   gsrpsum.  253;   pe- 
troleum, 100;  platinum,  806;    tiUr  811, 
815. 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  335. 
Alberta,  cement,   202;    coal,   60;    natural 

gas,    115;    phosphate,  278;    salt,  225. 
Albert  County,  N.  B.,  125. 
Albertite,  118. 
Albert  Mines.  N.  B.,  118. 
Albite.  322. 
Alexander,  Ark.,  338. 
Algeria,  antimony,  781;  onyx.  164. 
Algiers.  280. 
Allen,  E.  T..  327. 664. 618,  656. 


AUochthonous  coal,  10,  12. 
Almaden,  Spain,  775. 
Almandite.  200,  383. 
Almeria.  Spain,  201. 
Altenberg,  Saxony,  460,  816. 
Aluminum,  ore  minerals.  750. 
production,  766. 
uses,  755. 
See  Bauxite. 
Alundum,  206,  756. 
Alunite,  for  potash,  242. 

Ooldfield,  Nov.,  712. 
Alunitisaiion,  487. 
Anuttrice,  388. 
Amber  ore  sand,  06. 
Amelia,  Va.,  810. 
Analyses  of,  anthracite,  0. 

asbestos  minerals,  208. 

bauxite,  751,  754. 

barite,  315. 

bitumens,  122. 

bituminous  coal.  0. 

brines.  222. 

brines,  solid  matter  in,  226. 

cadmium  blende,  780. 

calcium  chloride  brines.  230. 

ehromite,  700. 

clays,  176.  * 

Clinton  iron  ore,  643. 

ooal  ash,  10. 

coal,  elementaryi  18. 

coals.  U.  S..  8. 

copper  ores,  weathered,  478. 

corundum,  202. 

diatomaceous  earth.  310. 

feldspar,  323. 

fluoiapar,  333. 

foundiy  sands,  335. 

fuller's  earth,  338. 

gases,  manufactured,  70. 

glass  sand.  341. 

graphite.  344,  348. 

greensand,-  270. 

greisen  rock,  813. 

gypsum.  263,  256. 

hematite  paint  ore,  371. 

hydraulic  lime  rocks,  180. 

iron  ores,  Braail.  548. 

iron  ores,  Canada,  647. 

iron  ores.  Lake  Superior,  627t 
628. 

lake  waters,  211. 

limestones,  187. 

limonites.  557. 

lithographic  stone,  364. 

lusneaite.  360. 
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Analyaef  of,  magnetite,  516. 

macnetite,  titaniferous,  521. 

manganefle,  Ga.,  764. 

Mediterranean  water,  213. 

meerschaum,  363. 

mineral  waters,  424. 

OEiine  waters,  443. 

monasite,  378. 

natural  cement  rocks,  100. 

natural  coke,  5. 

natural  gas,  78. 

natural  rock  cements,  191. 

ochert',  372.  374. 

peat  bog,  layers  in,  1. 

petroleum,  71,  74. 

phosphate  rock,  272,  276. 

Portland     cement     materials, 
102. 

Portland  cements,  103. 

potash  brines,  239. 

pyrite,  403. 

residual  limonites,  554. 

rock  salt.  225. 

rutile,  822. 

sea  water,  211. 

semianthracite,  0. 

semibituminous  coal,  0. 

mderite  for  paint,  375. 

talc,  400. 

tripoli,  413. 

vein  bitumens,  120. 
Analysis  of,  blende.  Missouri,  644. 

borax  water.  Clear  Lake,  233. 

coal  g^,  70. 

coal,  proximate,  6. 

kaolin.  178. 

maltha,  122. 

oil  shale,  126. 

poBBuolan  cement,  188. 

producer  gas,  70. 

Searles  Lake  brine,  242. 

sphagnum.  1. 

sulphur,  UUh,  307. 

water  gas.  70. 
Anderson,  R.,  134.  321. 
Andesite,  for  building,  140,  162. 

for  cement,  202. 
Andrews,  E.  C,  704. 
Anglesite,  622. 
Anhydrite,  difference  from  gjrpsum,  246. 

distribution,  244. 

mode  of  occurrence,  246. 
origin,  247. 
Annaberg,  Sax..  787,  803 
Annaborgite,  795. 
Anorthite,  322. 
Anrep,  A.,  60. 

Anthophyllite,  208,  300,  302. 
Anthracite,  analyses  of;  0. 

Canada,  50. 

Pennsylvania,  29. 

properties  of,  5. 

Russia,  52. 

Wales,  52. 
Anthraxolite,  80,  118. 
Anticlinal  theory  of  oil,  87. 
Antimony,  Canada,  780. 

deposits,  classification,  770. 

foreign  deposits,  781. 

from  blister  copper,  780. 


Antimony,  ore  minerals,  779. 
production,  782. 
references  on,  783. 
sources,  780. 
United  SUtes,  779. 
uses,  781. 
Apatite,  as  fertiliser,  260. 
Apex,  Colo.,  573.  , 

Apgar,  F.  W.,  501. 
Appalachian  coal  fidd,  28. 
Apedin,  J..  101. 

Apsheron  Peninsula,  Russia,  113. 
Aquamarine,  383. 
Arber,  E.  A.  N.,  65. 
Arbuckle  Mts.,  Okla.,  147. 
Argall«  G.  O.,  634.  655. 
Argall.  P..  633,  655,  674,  771. 
Argentite,  676. 

Arisona.  asbestos,  301;  building  stone,  149; 
copper,  573,  600,  611;  fluorspar,  330; 
garnet,  383;  gypsum,  252;  onyx,  154; 
peridot.  384;  potash,  242;  tungsten,  823; 
turquoise,  387. 
Arkansas,  antimony,  780;  asphalt,  120; 
bauxite,  754;  cement,  202;  coal,  41;  di- 
amond, 381;  granite,  147;  limonite,  556; 
manganese,  766;  novacuUte,  287;  phos- 
phate, 277;  slate,  162;  syenite,  148;  sine, 
646. 
Arkoee,  158. 

Arnold.  R.,  66,  133,  134,  231,  321,  748. 
Arsenic,  foreign  deposits,  784. 
in  smelter  fumes,  783. 
ore  minerals,  783. 
production,  785. 
references,  786. 
United  States,  784. 
uses  of,  784. 
Arsenopyrite,  783. 
Artesian  water,  417. 
Asbestic,  307. 
Asbestine,  307. 
Asbestos,  analyses,  298. 
Canada,  302. 
cross  fiber,  298. 
foreign  deposits,  307. 
mass  fiber,  299. 
minerals,  298. 
occurrence,  298. 
origin,  305. 
production.  308. 
references,  308. 
slip  fiber,  299. 
types,  comparison  of,  299. 
United  States,  300. 
uses,  307. 
Ashburner,  C,  135. 
Ashford,  Wash.,  9. 
Ashley.  G.  H.,  28,  37,  65,  66.  135,  184,  20a 

353,  758. 
Asia.  coal.  52. 
Aspen,  Colo.,  668. 
Asphalt,  lake,  121. 

production,  131. 
uses,  126. 
•  vein,  121. 

Asphaltite,  117. 
Atacamite,  568. 
Atlin.  B.  C.  356. 
Attfiold,  231. 
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Aubrey,  A.  J.,  766 

Aubury,  L..  167.  321,  400,  618.  825. 

Auerbach.*  H.  S.,  825. 

AuBtralta,  oil  shale,  125;  f^ntalum,  810. 

Austria,  barite,  316;  bismuth,  787;  coal 
52;  chromite,  702;  cobalt,  803;  graph- 
ite, 350;  iron,  548;  magnesite,  356; 
mercury,  775:    sine,  651. 

Autochthonous  coal,  10. 

Avery  Island,  La.,  224. 

Asurite.  568. 


B 


Babbitt  metal,  781. 
Baboock,  E.  J.,  67,  185. 
Bacteria,  iron,  540. 

sulphur,  304. 
Bagg,  R.  M.,  610. 
Bailey,  E.  H.  S..  250. 
Bailey,  Q.  E  ,  228,  237,  620. 
Bailey,  L.  W.,  136. 
Bain.  H.  F.,  65,  66,  184,  320,  334.  414,  407, 

610, 645, 656,  748. 
Baker,  M.  B.,  186. 
Baker  County,  Ore.,  608. 
Bakerafield,  Calif.,  338. 
Baku,  Russia,  113. 
Balakhany  field,  113. 
BaU,  S.  H.,  200.  353, 370, 522, 537. 565,  566, 

610,  620,  656. 
Ballarat.  Victoria,  705,  706. 
BaU  clay,  176. 
Banat,  Hungary,  518. 
Bancroft,  G.  J.,  500. 
Bancroft,  H.,  486,  656.  657.  673.  745,  746, 

748.  778.  800. 
Bancroft,  J.  A.,  406,  620. 
Bancroft,  W.  D.,  256. 
Banff,  Alberta,  60,  278. 
Banka,  tin,  816. 
Barbados,  manjak,  121. 
Barber,  Kas.,  252. 
Barbour,  E.  H..  67,  207. 
Barclay  coal  basin,  ^2. 
Bard,  D.  C,  610. 
Barite,  analyses,  315. 

associated  minerals,  310. 

Canada,  316. 

deposits,  form  of,  300. 

foreign,  316. 

geologic  age,  310. 

mining,  316. 

occurrence,  300. 

origin,  316. 

production,  317. 

properties,  300. 

references  on,  318. 

United  States,  310. 

uses,  316.       • 
Barlow,  A.  £.,  206,  700.  805. 
Barnes.  C,  747. 
Bamett,  V.  H.,  135. 
Barr,  J.  A.,  283. 
Barrel!.  J..  451,  407. 
Bartlesville,  Okla.,  102. 
Bftrtling.  R..  318. 
Barton  HiU.  N.  Y.,  508. 
Barus,  C.  408. 
Basalt,  for  buUding,  148. 


Baskenovo,  Russia,  307. 

Baskerville,  C,  136,  300,  704,  810,  822,  825. 

827. 
Bassler,  R.  S.,  200. 
Bastin,  E.  S..  68,  208,  327.  346,  353.  302. 

400,  610,  704,  745,  746. 
Bateman,  G.  M..  812.  818. 
Bateeon.  C.  E.  W.,  746. 
BateevUle,  Ark.,  277. 
Bathurst,  N.  B.,  516,  547. 
Baux,  France,  750,  751.  755. 
Bauxite.  750,  751. 

analyses,  751. 

foreign  depomts,  755. 

impurities  in,  751. 

origin,  753,  754. 

production,  756. 

references,  758. 

United  Stotes,  751. 

uses,  755. 
Bavaria,  copper,  573;  graphite.  360. 
Bawdwin  mines,  Burma,  673. 
Bayard  sand,  07. 
Bay  City.  Mich.,  38.  226. 
Bayley,  W.  8..  421.«611.  564,  565. 
Bay  St.  Paul.  Que.,  810,  820. 
Bear  Creek,  Mont.,  8. 
Beauce  County,  Que.,  824. 
Beaum^  scale,  72. 
Beaumont,  E.  de.  440.  813. 
Beaumont,  Tex.,  85,  106.  107. 
Beaver  Hill.  Ore.,  8. 
Beaver  sand.  06. 

Beck.  R..  470.  407,  500,  518,  650,  720,  826. 
Becker,  G.  F.,  80,  133,  217,  456.  601.  747 

772.  778. 
Bedded  deposits,  ores,  472. 
Bedford.  Ont.,  323. 
Bedford  stone,  150. 
Bedford  Village,  N.  Y..  323. 
Bedford.  Virginia,  301. 
Beeler.  H.  C.  748. 
Beeson.  J.  J.,  620. 
Belgium,  barite,    316;     coal.   52;     marble, 

153;  phosphate,  280. 
Bell.  J.  M.,  136,  567,  805. 
Boll  metal.  614. 
Bendigo,  Victoria,  705,  706. 
Bengal,  mica.  368. 
Berea  grit,  abrasive,  286. 
Berea  sand,  oil,  06. 
Berea  sandstone,  building,  158. 
Berg,  G.,  407. 

Bergeat.  A.,  407,  603.  600.  781. 
Berggieeshabel,  Ger..  811 
Berkeley.  W.  Va..  341. 
Berlin.  Wis..  336. 
Bemice  coal  basin.  Pa..  32. 
Ber^helot,  M.,  70. 
Beryl,  383. 
Bevier,  G.  M.,  620. 
Beyer,  8.  W.,  168,  185,  208. 
Beyschlag,  F.,  447.  407.  524.  548.  650,  672; 

673,  705,  708.  720,  730,  775,  803,  811. 
Bex,  Swits,  247. 

Big  Cottonwood  Cafion,  Utah.  668. 
Big  Injun  sand,  06. 
Big  Stone  Gap  coalfield,  34. 
Bilbao,  Spain,  548,  550. 
Billiton  Islands.  816. 


I.  C.  V„  IM.  5m,  UA,  «Ml 
BcnHaciMM,  Ala..  25.  M2L 

BMbop.  I.  P..  208. 

I,  fofftticD  ilepoata,  787, 
Ml  HDclter  fanes,  786u 
ore  nncrak,  786. 
prodsetioB,  787. 
jci<efVB0M  <Mi«  788. 
United  State*.  786.] 
OM.  787. 
DiMMrtBitttte,  786. 
Bmratfte.  786. 
BHoflMBA.  fltbcrttte.  118. 

•aihrmxolite.  118w 
Mpbahite.  117, 
121. 
118. 

I«li«  MpfaaH.  121. 
maltbA,  122. 
maajali,  12l. 
osokierite.  118. 
•olid.  117. 
Mrfid,  origiii«  126, 
tobbyite.  121. 
ointatte.  121. 
▼eiD.  117. 
wimalite.  121. 
MtamiDOiM  eoal.  Analytoi,  8,  9. 

properties  of.  2. 
BHuiniDOOf  rock.  AOAlyia.  124. 

orifiD.  126. 
production,  131. 
properties,  124. 
references  on,  136. 
Blsck  bsnd  ore,  660. 
Blsek  Fork  Mountain,  Oklahoma,  120. 
Black  Hills,  8.  Dak.,  148, 180,811.815. 
Black  I.Ake,  Que.,  306. 
Black  lisnite.  2. 
Black  sand,  731. 
Blacksburg,  Va..  9. 
Blackwelder,  E.,  283. 
Blagodat,  Russia,  807. 
Blake,  W.  P.,  66,  136,  259.  730.  745.  758. 

818.  825. 
Blandy,  J.  F.,  745. 
Blatrhley.  R.  S.,  134. 
Blatcbiey,  W.  S.,  134,  185.  208.  390. 
BIciberg,  Austria,  651. 
Bleininger,  A.  V.,  207,  208.  209. 
Blende,  621. 
Block  coal,  32. 
Blockton,  Ala.,  9. 
Blossburg  coal  basin,  32. 
Blount  Mountain  coal,  35. 
Blow.  A.  A.,  485,  634. 
Blue  billy,  569. 
Blue  ground,  382. 
Blue  Rapids,  Kos.,  252. 
Bluestone,  158. 
Bodenmais,  Bav.,  573. 
Bog  lime,  for  cement,  191. 
Bohemia,  nilver-lead  ore,  672. 
Boise,  C.  W..  390. 
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Bordeam,  A.  F.  J..  730. 
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Bomrartk.  T.  O..  133. 
Botetoort  Co..  Va..  754. 

Boulder.  Colo..  108. 

Booider  Coonty.  Colo..  823. 

Boaider.  Moot..  442. 

Booider  bathoUtk.  Moot..  503. 

Boundary  district.  Brit.  Col.,  500. 

Boorry.  E..  184. 

BoutweU.  J.  A..  250.  585.  620.  674. 

Boraid.  Ner.,  242. 

Bowen,  s%.  L..  229. 

Bow  Island,  Alberta,  115. 

Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  150. 

Bownoeker,  J.  A..  32.  67.  96.  134.  228.  230L 

Boyie.  Jr..  A.  C.  618. 

Bradford  sand,  97. 

Bradley,  R.  R..  406. 

Brad,  Transylvania,  729. 

Braden  Mines.  Chile,  603. 

Brandenborg,  Ky.,  354. 

Branner.  J.  C.  136.  184,  206.  278.  283.  340, 
639.655,758.789. 

Bransky.O.  E..340. 

Branson.  E.  B.,  216.  228. 

Brass.  614. 651. 

Braunite.  758. 

Brasil,  copper,  605;  diamond.  295;  gold. 
695;  iron.  548;  manganese.  768;  oil 
shale.  125;   monasite.    378;   topas,   388. 

Breece  HiU.  LeadvUle.  786. 

Breger.  C.  L.,  228. 

Brewer,  W.  M.,  745. 

Brewster  County.  Tex..  774. 

Bridges,  J.  H.,  400. 

Britannia  metal,  781. 

British  Columbia,  building  stone,  162;  oo- 
ment.  202;  clay,  181;  coal.  50;  oopper, 
590;  diamonds,  382;  gold-silver.  686; 
gypsum,  255;  lead-silver,  659,  671;  mag- 
nesite.  356;  marble,  164;  platinum,  807; 
salt,  225;  sandstone,  164;  tungsten,  824. 

Broadhead,  G.  C.  343. 

Broadtop  coal  basin,  32. 

Brochantite.  568. 

Brock,  R.  W.,  818. 

Brocken  Mountain,  Germany,  672. 
Brokaw.  A.  D.,  745. 

Broken  HiU,  N.  S.  W..  659. 

Bromine,  references  on,  230. 
sources,  229. 
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Bromine,  uses,  229. 

Bromyrite,  676. 

Bronie,  614. 

Brooks.  A.  H.,  66,  133.  745,  793. 

Brookville  coal,  32. 

Broughton,  Que.,  298. 

Brown,  C  S.,  66. 

Brown,  R.  G..  746. 

Browne,  D.  H.,  806. 

Browne,  R.  E.,  732,  746. 

Brown  ore.     See  Limonite. 

Brownstone,  158. 

Brummell,  H.  P.  H..  353. 

Brun,  P.,  441,  498. 

Bryan  Heights.  Tex..  396. 

Buckingham,  Que.,  325,  349. 

Buckley,  E.  R.,  167, 168, 186.  209,  316. 318, 

646,656. 
Buckman,  H.  O.,  184. 
Buehler,  H.  A..  168,  208.  478. 
Buena  Vista,  Va.,  557. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y..  190. 
Buhrstones,  defined,  284. 
sources,  284. 
Building  stone,  anorthodte,  148. 

Canada,  163. 

basalt,  148. 

chemical  eompoaition,  143. 

diabase,  148. 

foreign,  146, 153, 164. 

gabbro,  148. 

granite,  144. 

Ufe  of.  143. 

limestone.  149. 

marbles.  152. 

production.  165. 

properties,  138. 

quarry  water.  142. 

references  on.  167. 

rhyoUte.  148. 

sandstone.  157. 

serpentine.  154. 

slate.  160. 

structure  affecting  quarry- 
ing,' 144. 

United    SUtes.    146.    152. 
168,  160. 

uses.  148.  154,  159.. 
Bullfrog,  Nev.,  729. 
Burchard.  £.  F..  67.  168,  204.  207.  318.  334. 

343,  377,  556,  566. 
Burgess,  J.  A..  714.  747. 
Burke,  Ido.,  660. 

Burma,  lead-silver  ore,  673;  tungsten,  824. 
Bums,  Kas.,  253. 
Burrell,  G.  A.,  78. 

Burro  Mountains,  New  Mez.,  483,  601. 
Burrows,  A.  G.,  748. 
Burton,  Ga..  409. 

Butler.  B.  S.,  243,  498.  617,  019.  620,  674. 
Butler,  G.  M.,  655. 
Butler  sand,  96. 
Butler,  Tenn.,  413. 
Butte,  Mont.,  443.  470,  593,  767. 
Buttram,  F.,  134,  297.  343. 
Butts.  C.  66,  566. 
Byler,  E.  A..  747. 

C 
Cable  Mine,  Mont..  686. 
Cactus  Mine,  Utah«  592,  692. 


Caddo  field.  La.,  108. 

Cadmium,  occurrence.  788. 

references  on,  789. 
uses,  788. 

Cady,  G.  H.,  748. 

Cady,  H.  P.,  73. 

Caen  stone,  164. 

Cahaba  coal  field,  35. 

Caimes.  D.  D..  68,  620.  748.  749,  779,  783. 

Calabogie.  Ont.,  349. 

Calamine,  621. 

Calaverite,  675,  810. 

Calcareous  tufa,  150. 

Calcasieu  Parish,  La.,  396. 

Calcium  chloride,  230. 

Calgary,  AlberU.  111.  202. 

California,  basalt.  148;  bituminous  rock, 
124;  borax,  233;  cement,  202;  chromite, 
791;  clay,  180;  coal,  46;  copper.  573.  593, 
613;  diatomaoeous  earth.  320;  feldspar, 
323;  gold.  692.  695;  granite.  148;  gyp- 
sum. 252;  magnesite.  356;  maltha.  122; 
manganese.  612.  766;  marble.  153;  mer- 
cury, 772;  onsrx.  154;  petroleum,  102; 
placers,  731;  platinum,  806;  potash,  241; 
salt,  224;  slate.  162;  sodium  sulphate, 
231;  talc.  410;  tourmaline.  386;  tung- 
sten. 823. 

Call^.  F.  C,  619.  674. 

Callen,  A.  C,  377. 

Calomel.  771. 

Calumet  conglomerate,  608. 

Calvin,  8.,  343.  566.  656. 

Cameron.  F.,  243. 

Cameron.  W.  E..  794,  824. 

CampbeU,  M.  R..  2.  15,  19,  21,  65,  66,  138, 
233.  237,  343. 

Campbell's  Run  sand,  97. 

CampbeU.  W..  805. 

CamseU,  C.  390,  452,  688.  749,  793,  808. 

Canada.     See  individual  provinces. 

Cananea,  Mez.,  592. 

Canaval,  R..  362. 

Caney  Creek  sand,  97. 

Canmore.  Alberta,  50. 

Cannel,  Tex.,  43. 

Cannel  coal,  properties  of.  4. 

Cannelsburg,  Ky.,  36. 

Cafion  City,  Colo.,  42,  367. 

Canyon  City,  Colo..  810. 

Canton,  N.  Y..  403. 
'  Cape  Lisbume,  Alas.,  48. 

Cape  Nome,  Alas.,  735. 

Cape  Yakataga,  Alas.,  110. 

Carbonado,  295,  380. 

Carbonate  ore,  iron.  559. 

Carbon  black,  116. 

Carbon  County,  Mont..  44. 

Carbonite,  5,  35. 

Carbon  Mountain.  Alas.,  9. 

Carborundum,  296. 

Carll,  J.  F.,  134. 

Carbbad,  Bohemia.  444. 

Carlstadt.  Alberta,  115. 

Carmel,  N.  Y..  784. 

Camallite,  214. 

Came,  J.  E.,  136,  824. 

Carney.  F..  343. 

Caraotite.  825. 

Carpenter,  F.  R.,  748. 
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Carpenter,  J.  A.,  297,  619. 

Carrara,  Italy,  164. 

Carroll  sand,  96. 

Carter,  T.  L.,  745. 

CartersviUe,  Ga.,  315,  372,  751.  764. 

Carter.  W.  E.  H.,  68. 

Caspian  Sea,  211,  215. 

Cassiterite,  810. 

Castle.  Mont.,  767. 

Caetle  Dome  district.  Aria.,  330. 

Castle  Rock.  Colo.,  148. 

Catlett.  C.  65,  209.  498. 

Caucasus,  Rusma,  113. 

Cauldwell.  F.  W.,  768. 

Cave  Spring,  Ga.,  764. 

Cavities,  ore  deposits,  origin,  455. 

Casreus,  L.,  556. 

Casadero.  Calif.,  359. 

Cebolla  Creek,  Colo.,  520. 

Celestite,  392. 

Cement,  hydraulic,  188. 

hydraulic  lime,  189. 
natural  rock,  190. 
oxyehloride,  360. 
plaster,  256. 
Portland.  191. 
possuolan,  188. 
production,  205. 
referenoer  on,  207. 
Roman,  190. 
Roeendale,  190. 
slag,  189. 
uses  of,  205. 
Central  City,  Colo.,  702,  826. 
Cerarg3rrite,  676. 
Cerbat  Range,  Aris.,  453. 
Ceresin,  126. 

Cerrillos  coal  field,  N.  Mex.,  16. 
Cerillos  Hills,  N.  Mex.,  5. 

Cerrillos,  N.  M.,  42. 
Cerro  de  Pasco,  Peru,  827. 

Cerro  de  Potosi,  Bolivia,  813. 

Cerussite,  622. 

Ceylon,  graphite,  349;  mica,  369;  topas,  385. 

Chaffee  County,  Colo.,  671. 

Chalcanthite,  568. 

Chalcocite,  568. 

Chaleopyrite,  568. 

Chalk,  definition,  150. 

Chamberlin,  R.  T.,  441,  498. 

Chamberlin.  T.  C,  209.  421,  566,  649,  657. 

Chapin,  T.,  818. 

Chara,  202. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  266. 

Charpcnticr,  T.  F.  W.,  466. 

Charter  Towers,  Queensland,  706. 

Chatoworth,  Ga.,  407. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  35,  751. 

Chauvenet,  R.,  564. 

Cheshire,  Mass.,  341. 

Chestnut  Yard,  Va.,  612. 

Chiapas,  Mex.,  686. 

Chichagof  Island,  Alas.,  253. 

Chile,  copper,  603;  nitre,  232. 

China,  antimony,  781;  coal,  52. 

China  clay,  176. 

Chloanthite.  795. 

Chorolque.  Bolivia.  787. 

Chromic  iron  ore.  analyses,  790. 

Canada*  791. 


Chromic  iron  ore,  foreign  deposits,  798. 

minerals,  789. 
production,  792. 
references  on,  793. 
United  SUtes,  791. 
uses,  792. 
value  of  ores,  489. 
Chromite,  789. 
Chrysocolla,  568. 
ChrysotUe.  298.  302. 
Chuquicamata,  Bolivia,  603. 
Cinnabar,  771. 
CippoUno  noarble,  164. 
Cirkel.  F.,  306,  308.  353.  793. 
Clapp,  C.  H.,  68,  185.  202.  243,  620,  656. 
aapp.  F.  G.,  88,  133,  135,  209,  421. 
Clarion  coal,  32. 
Clark,  J.  D.,  617. 
Clark,  W.  B.,  66,  208.  283. 
Clarke,  F.  W.,  65,  70.  133.  213,  228,  23t 
237,  259,  282,  318.  390,  400,  435.  497. 498, 
827. 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  8. 
Clarion  County.  Pa..  8. 
Clausthal.  Ger.,  467,  672. 
Clay,  analyses,  175. 

classification,  174. 

definition,  170. 

eolian.  172. 

flint,  176. 

floodplain,  171. 

for  cement.  191. 

foreign  deposits,  182. 

glacial,  172. 

geologic  distribution,  176b 

kinds  of,  176. 

lake,  171. 

marine,  171. 

production,  183. 

properties,  172. 

references  on,  184. 

residual.  170. 

shale,  171. 

transported,  170. 

United  Stotes.  178. 

uses  of,  182. 
Clay  ironstone,  558. 
Clayton.  la.,  341. 
Clear  Lake,  Calif..  233. 
Clements.  J.  M..  565. 
Clendenin,  W.  W..  185. 
Cleveland.  O.,  220,  222. 
Clifton.  Aris.,  577. 
Clinton  ore,  age,  537. 

occurrence,  537. 
origin.  545. 
United  States.  537. 
Clinton  sand,  97. 
Cloverport  sand,  96. 
Coal,  Alaska,  46. 

anthracite,  5. 

Appalachian  field,  28. 

ash,  analyses  of,  10. 

ash  in,  6. 

associated  rocks,  22. 

bituminous,  2. 

blossom,  22. 

bone,  3. 

Canada,  47. 

cannel,  4.  36. 
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Coal,  eUMificatioA,  18. 

coke,  natural*  6. 

coking,  4. 

delta  depodts,  12. . 

Eastern  Interior  field,  35. 

faults  in,  24. 

fixed  carbon,  6. 

foreign  depoaitB,  62. 

fuel  ratio,  6.  , 

gas,  analysis  of,  79. 

geologic  distribution,  26. 

Gulf  province  lignites,  46. 

ingredients  of,  6. 

kinds  of,  1. 

lignite,  2. 

moisture  in,  6. 

Northern  Interior  field,  87. 

origin  of,  10. 

outcrops,  22. 

Pacific  coast  field,  45. 

TpeaXf  defined,  1. 

Pbitippinea,  62. 

pinches,  23. 

production,  52. 

proximate  analysis,  6. 

references  on,  65. 

reserves  of  world,  52. 

Rocky  Mountain  fields,  42. 

aemianthracite,  4. 

slate  in,  23. 

smut,  22. 

Southwestern  field,  38. 

splito,  23. 

structural  features,  22. 

subbituminous,  2. 

sulphur  in,  10. 

swelling,  2i3. 

thickness  of  beds,  22. 

Triassic  field,  35. 

volatile  matter,  6. 

weathering  of,  25. 

Western  Interior  field,  38. 
Coaldale,  Nev.,  242. 
Coal  Harbor,  Alas.,  8. 
Coal  HiU,  Ark.,  0. 
Coalinga,  Calif.,  102. 
Coalville,  Utah,  8. 
Cobalt,  Ont.,  800. 
Cobalt,  ore  minerals,  794. 

other  foreign  deposits,  808. 
production,  804. 
references  on,  805. 
United  States,  794. 
uses,  804. 
Cobalt-arsenopyrite,  795. 
Cobalt  bloom,  795. 
Cobaltitc,  795. 

Cobalt-tourmaline  veins,  448* 
Cockeysville,  Md.,  153. 
Cody,  Wyo.,  397. 
CcBur  d'Alene,  Ido.,  66O1. 
Coffoen,  111.,  8. 
Coke,  4*.  natural,  5. 
Cokeville,  Wyo.,  276. 
Cole,  A.  A.,  749. 
Cole,  L.  H.,  229,  259. 
Coleman,  Alberta,  50,  51. 
Coleman,  A.  P.,  136,  296,  567,  796,  798,  805. 
Colemanite,  233. 
Coleraine,  Can..  790. 


Colgate,  Okla.,  102. 
Colles,  G.  W.,  370. 
CoUier,  A.  J.,  19,  65,  66,  619,  818. 
Colloids,  in  ores,  461. 
Collophanite,  261.^ 
Colombia,  platinum,  807. 
Colorado,  artesian    water,    418;     bismuth, 
786;  building  stone,   149;    cement,  202; 
clay,  180;  coal,  42;  copper,  573;  feldspar, 
323;  fluorspar,  329;  gUsonite.  122;  gold- 
silver.  702;  granite,    148;   gypsum,  252; 
iron,    516,    520;     lead-sine.    630,    636; 
limonite,  552;    manganefe,  767;   marble. 
153;  mica.  367;  oil  shale,  125;  onyx,  154; 
petroleum,  108;    potash,  242;    selenium, 
809;   silver-lead,  668,  671.  673;  tungsten, 
823;  uranium,  826;  vanadium,  826;  vol- 
canic ash,  290. 
Coloradotte.  771. 
Columbia,  Pa..  341. 
Columbite,  810. 
Colville  basin,  Alas.,  48. 
Colvocoresses,  Q.  M.,  803. 
Commentry,  Frapce,  12,  23. 
Comstock  Lode,  Nev.,  718. 
Comstook,  T.  B.,  783. 
Condit,  D.  D.,  134, 337. 
Condra,  G.  C,  422. 
Connate  water,  in  ore  formation.  438. 
Conneaut.  O..  335. 336. 
Connecticut,  beryl,   883;    clay,   179;    dia- 
base,    148;      feldspar,*    322;  sandstone, 
158;    tourmaline,  386;  vein  quarts,  891. 
Contact  metamorphio  deposits.  448.  473. 

classification,  452. 
copper,  578. 
gold-silver.  686. 
iron,  513. 
lead-sine.  626. 
origin,  449. 
tin,  811. 
Cook.  C.  W..  228,  230,  239. 
Cook,  G.  H.,  185,  283. 
Cooke,  H.  C,  499.  620. 
Cook  Inlet,  Alas..  48,  109. 
Cooper,  A.  S.,  134. 
Cooper,  C.  A.,  825. 
Coopers,  W.  Va.,  9. 
Cooper  sand,  96. 
Coosa  coal  field,  35. 
Coos  Bay  coal  field.  Ore.,  46. 
Copper.  Alaska.  588,  602.  613. 
antimony  in.  780. 
bismuth  in.  786. 
Canada.  590,  613. 
contact  metamorphic  deposits,  573. 
deposits  by  circulating  water.  592. 
deposits  in  schists,  610. 
foreign  deposits.  603. 
gangue  minerals.  569. 
hot  spring  deposits,  448. 
impurities  in  ores,  569. 
intermediate    rein   sone   deposit^ 

593. 
lower  vein  sone.  592. 
magmatic  segregations.  S71. 
meteoric  water  deposits.  609. 
native.  568. 

native,  deposits  of,  909» 
zuekel  in,  796» 
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r  unoMruaiui,  ?f  ^-,        '    "^ 
r-nrtft.  i  tt.  741. 


C^fn^^ilk  jntO^»  nt^m^f^^  AtVLt  ^#A> 

2M. 
^  2fir2, 

f;fv.i>«i  HcalM.  2sa 
<>)«iHwfifiii  Hal.  .V.  C,  Wl* 

V,  r>AC«,  B,,  4ir7, 

Omiutn  KUtUfm^  t'tob,  US. 

Onr  K«if>  MMpd,  (W. 
i>#«,  r;  I'.,  321. 

(trmnfffttffk,  H.  C  ,  fm. 
Crttftm,  <l  W„  hfA,  M6,  DM.  674. 
ilrmn^,  W,  R,.  M«  134,  745, 
Crunlmtl  H,  D.,  74«. 
OwwIm,  Colo.,  «3<},  673. 
('ft^tmhmw,  J,  h.,  fiM. 
CrtmU-tl  HiiiUf,  CaAo.,  9.  16,  42. 
C.'ri/kr.  A.  V.,  IM,  208*  422, 

Cr\$fp\n  CrM-k,  Colo.*  719.  810. 

Critirul  \ryf\,  dtffined,  457. 

C;r#icUJolit4*,  298. 

CffffkHi,  Tn.,  8. 

CrrK^kii,  A.  11..  794. 

Crm^fy,  W.  O.,  130, 186. 451, 497.     , 

Cum,  W.,  873,  748. 

Cyftmn  Ni*«i  Pmr,  Can..  SO. 

Crump,  M.  H..  130. 168. 

(/niMtificfttion,  in  veins.  406. 

CryoMin,  332.  750. 

('tihii.iron.  518,  558. 

(/'ullinan  diamond,  382. 

(^ultn.31. 

(UinilxTland,  Rnff..  255. 548. 

CumbcrlftDd  Hill,  K.  I..  621. 
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Dw^,  T.  X..  1*7.  l«i. 

Dmmmktr,  E.,  l^S.    1-2.  25.3l  38.  3l«. 

3»S.  3«2,  3i«^  «Gi>,  4L2,  73a. 
DnTiOe,  Kt  ,  ZIS. 

Darum,  N.  H.,  i<56,  IM.  22S,  2V7,3U.  421. 

I>aahf€«t,  A_  8:3, 
Dmrwiioa.  IT,  B.  M„  282. 
D»Ti«.  C.  A„  62.  6ft.  CBw  e».  83. 
DsTu.  N,  B^  184. 
DftTii,  eoal.  32, 

>UM.4a3. 
Dsr*  A.  U.  217. 327. 441. 456. 485^  4M.  501. 
Day.  D,  T,.  73.  85.  91.  94.  113.  133.  133^ 

136.  340^  806,  800. 
Dead  Sea.  211. 
Deadwood.  B.  C.  591. 
Death  Valley.  CaJif^  233. 
Deeatar  Coantj,  Ga.,  338. 
De  Goiyer.  £..  UL 
De  Kalb.  C.  160. 
De  L*  Beche,  H..  461. 
Delkeakamik.  IL,  500. 
Demtog.  X.  M.,  320. 
Denmark,  flint,  295. 
Dennia,  L.  M.,  379. 
Derby.  O.  A.,  390.  548. 
Derl>yslure,  Enc.,  332. 
DeadoiMie,  825. 
Detroit.  Mich.,  220. 
Deuasen,  A.,  422. 
De  Wolf.  F.  W.,  100»  186. 
DeWolf.  W.  P..  825. 
DexUr.  Kaa..  73.  • 

Diabaae,  aa  building  stone.  148w 
Diamond,  aa  abrasive,  295. 

bort.  380. 

Canada,  382. 

carbonado,  380. 

origin,  382. 

properties.  380. 

South  Africa,  381. 

United  States,  381. 
Diaspore,  750. 
Diatomaceous  earth,  analyses,  319. 

foreign  deposits,  320. 
occurrence,  318. 
properties  of,  318. 
United  States,  320. 
uses,  320. 
Dick.  W.  J.^  283. 
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Diekinaon,  H.  T.,  168. 

Dickson.  C.  W.,  316.  318.  799.  805. 

DiUer.  J.  8.,  67.  297.  308,  412.  564.  746,  748. 

793. 
DiUon.  Kas.  253. 

Mont..  349. 
Dismal  swamp,  Va..  12. 
Disseminated  ore  deposits.  473. 
ores,  copper,  600. 
Dolbear.  C.  E..  243. 
Dolbear.  S.  H..  771,  793. 
Dole,  R.  B..  243. 
Dolomite,  150. 
Domes,  salt,  217. 
Don,  J.  R.,  745. 
Donald,  J.  F.,  808. 
Doughty  Sprinss,  Colo.,  309. 
Douglas.  J..  475,  620. 
Douglas  Island,  Alas.,  693,  694. 
Dow,  A.  W.,  136. 

Dowling,  D.  B..  17,  21,  65,  68,  135. 
Downs.  W.  F.,  353. 
Dragoon,  Aria..  823. 
Drake,  N.  F.,  40. 
Dresser,  J.  A.,  307,  308,  412.  749. 
Drysdale,  C.  W.,  620. 
Ducktown,  Tenn.,  477,  478,  610. 
Duluth,  Minn.,  323. 
Dumble,  E.  T.,  67,  748. 
Dunkard  sand,  96. 
Dunmore,  Alberta,  115. 
Dunn,  E.  M.,  786,  788. 
Durham,  Eng.,  332. 
Durley,  R.  J.,  68. 
Dyscrasite,  772. 


E 


Easde  River,  Colo.,  671. 
EaHe,  A.  S.,  747. 

Earth's  crust,  average  eompoation,  435. 
East  Broughton,  Que.,  306. 
Ebano,  Mex.,  111. 

Eckel,  E.  C,  167,  207,  208,  209,  228,  250, 
259,  283,  297,  377,  564.  566.  746. 
Eddingfield.  F.  T.,  771. 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  111. 
Edwards,  M.  G.,  758. 
Egypt,  onyx,  154. 
Eilers,  A..  788,  809.  810. 
Ekersund-Soggendal,  Nor.,  524. 
Elba,  Italy,  548. 

Eldridge,  G.  H.,  134,  136,  184,  283,  421. 
Elisabeth  sand.  97. 
EUk  garden  coal.  32. 
Elkhom,  Mont.,  573,  686. 
Elk  sand,  97. 
Ellis,  E.  E.,  417. 
EUiston,  Mont.,  275. 
Ells,  R.  W.,  136,  282,  620. 
£1  Oro,  Mex.,  730. 
Eluvial  placers,  434. 
Ely,  Nev.,  585. 
Embolite,  676. 
Embreeville,  Pa.,  323. 
Emerald,  383. 
Emerson,  B.  K.,  798. 
Emerson,  Ga.,  372. 
Emery,  analyses,  294. 
oocurr«noe,  294. 


Emley,  W.  E.,  207. 

Emmons,  S.  F.,  441,  474,  482,  498.  499,  500, 

501,  592,  619,  634,  655,  673, 

746,  771. 
EmmoDS,  W.  H.,  334,  406.  443,  452,  457, 

477,  481.  499.  500.  617,  619, 

620.  655,  673,  677,   745,  ^46, 

747. 
Enargite,  568. 

England,  barite,  316;    clay,  182;    coal,  52; 
comish  stone,  324;    feldspar,    324;  fluor> 
spar,  332;    fuller's  earth,  338;  gypsum, 
255;    iron,    548;    limestone,    164;    salt, 
225;  siderite,  559;   tin,  816. 
Englehardt,  F.  E.,  228. 
Engler,  C,  81. 
Eno,  F.  H.,  207,  208. 
Enstatite,  source  of  talc,  408. 
Eosine,  229. 

Epigenetio  ore  deposits,  434. 
Epperson  sand,  96. 
Erythrite,  795. 
Ersberg.  Styria,  548. 
Estelle,  Ga.,  371. 
Estevan,  Sask.,  51. 
Eton.  Ga.,  315. 
Euboea,  Greece,  356. 
Eureka,  Nev.,  434.  671. 
Everett,  Wash.,  784. 
Evergreen,  Colo.,  329. 
Everton,  Ark.,  341. 


Fahlband,  472. 
Fairbanks,  Alas.,  735. 
Fairbanks,  H.  W.,  321,  746. 
Fairbum,  S.  Dak.,  338. 
Fairview,  111.,  333. 
Fallon,  Nev.,  242. 
Falun,  Swe.,  573. 
Faribault,  E.  R.,  705.  825. 
FarreU,  J.  H.,  497. 
Farrington,  O.  C,  390. 
Fawns,  S.,  818. 
Fay,  A.  H.,  318,  818. 
Feldspar,  analyses,  323. 

Canada,  324. 

commercial  grades,  326. 

England,  324. 

occurrence,  321. 

production,  324. 

properties,  321. 

references  on,  327. 

United  Sutes,  322. 

uses,  324. 
Fels5banya.  Hungary,  729. 
Fenneman,  N.  M.,  134,  135. 
Fenner,  C.  N.,  499,  592. 
FerberUe,  822. 
Fergus  County,  Mont,  385. 
Ferguson,  H.  G.,  601,  812,  818. 
Ferguson,  Okla.,  224. 
Fermor.  L.  L.,  758,  768. 
Femekes.  G.,  618. 
Ferrier,  W.  F.,  283. 
Ferromanganese,  768. 
Fertilisers,  apatite,  260. 

greensand,  279. 
guano,  279. 
kainite.  260. 
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r,  C   A  ,  f^.  422. 

rrT«  Ukmmkt.  S  »..  %\i,  ZiH. 
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mmtL97 
r\ax  r^  mmI  feirt  34. 
rWk.  H  ,  *2S.  «7. 

X^^A*^.  2*5, 

flona*,  «»iAr.  l«)r>,  fajii^t  earth,  391: 

VXnftni^.     *«  FliMniMr. 
Fhacinipar.  •'kalyws.  3S3. 

io«<^i<n  dffpoNitJi.  332. 
o*5^wrr*n^*,  327. 
trnt^n,  320. 
priidn^tioB,  333. 
prrjp^rrtks,  327. 
f  i%  w  f  *,  !>**•  on.  334. 
t'mt^  mtttes.  327. 

Fo^mt*,  A..  IW,  2*3. 
rr/lM.  F.  i.«  M.  31«.  334. 
For/tkifto  Mt,  Cftif/.,  «13. 
VffnUntif,  W.,  134,  77^. 
F'fft  f>fiM4>^.  Arif ..  384. 
F<yrt  Doficfe.  I*,,  2.V),  253. 
Frirt  IV'ott.  Km..  19ri,  ](r7. 
Ff/rty  Mtl«  Cr«?k,  Yukon.  IW3. 
Fouodry  «MKi«.  iuisly«eii  of.  335. 

dHinitioo.  334. 

phymcal  te«U.  336. 

produrtioD.  337. 

riffBTdiwHi,  337. 

fW^uiMte  proprrtiea,  335. 

Unit4><i  Sut4V.  337. 
Fourebe  MounUin.  Ark.,  120. 
Fox,  R.  W..  4W, 
Vral^ck,  K.  h.,  404. 

Francff.  antirmmy.  781;   bftrite.  316;  bsax- 
ii«,  755;  biMnath,  787;  bttuimnotu  rock, 
124;  bubmiODff,  284;   coal.  52;  flint,  295; 
cypflum.  255;  bydraulie  lime.  180;  iodine. 
237;   kaolin.  182;   limestone.  164;  limon- 
ite,  556;    marble.  153;    phonphate,  280; 
iali,  225;  tale.  410;  tuff  for  building.  164. 
Frank.  Alberta.  50. 
Frankltnite.621.759. 
Fraaer  dHta  coabi.  Brit.  Col.,  12. 
Frater.  P.,  4,  19.  65. 
Fr««deri^ktown.  Mo..  147,  796. 
Frw!,  K,  E..  243. 
Fri»ep*>rt,  Pa.,  229. 
Freettone,  158. 
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GaMro.  for  b«M^s:  I4fk  149. 
Gadfldra  Coomty.  Fa.  338. 
GaiTaer.  5.  C  .  *1L  »14. 
Gaifr.  H    «  .  238,  231.  23S»  237,  MX 

362.M».aO».Si37. 
Ga>«a.«22. 
Gal>-za,  ocofcerite.    118: 

Mit.  223. 
Ga*>jn.  X -  Mn.,  8l 
Gaasp,  F.  L.  337. 
Ga.puk.  3.  U.  184,  327.  370,  7SU  73 
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Gaatx  mumI,  96. 

Gardner,  i  H..67.  ISS. 

Gar«aa,  V.  lU  HI.  133. 

Garnet,  aa0e>nM.  383. 

oremieme.  291. 
United  States.  291.  383. 
■Ka.291. 

GarBKTite,  795. 

Garrey.  G.  H..  592,  747. 

GarrnoB.  V.  L..  498.  566. 

Gary,  W.  Va..  9. 

Gaaea.  magmatie,  444. 

GaaflaBd.96. 

Gaa.     See  Nataral  Gaa. 

Gaaton  Cooaty.  N.  C.  315. 

Gautier.  A..  500. 

GaytoMte,  242. 

Geijabeek.  S.,  184. 

GelliTare.  Sweden.  517.  518.  519. 

Gem.  Ido..  660. 

Gems.     See  Precious  Stonca. 

Genthite.  795. 

George.  R.  D..  108,  746,  825. 

Georgetown.  Colo..  702. 
Ido.,  276. 
Me..  323. 

Georgia,  asbestos.  300;  barite.  315;  baiix> 
ite.  751;  day.  179.  180;  eorundum.  293; 
fuller's  earth.  338;  gold,  691;  granite. 
147;  graphite.  349;  hydraulic  lime.  189; 
manganese.  761,  764.  marble.  153;  mica, 
368;  mineral  paint,  371;  nataral  cement 
rock,  196;  ocher.  372;  phosphate.  278; 
pyrite,  403;  serpentine.  156;  slate.  162; 
talc,  409. 

Georgian  Bay,  Can.,  1 11. 

German  silver,  652,  804. 

Germany,  barite,  316;  bauxite,  765;  bis- 
muth, 787;  buhrstone.  286;  cadmium. 
788;  clay,  179;  coal,  52;  cobalt,  803; 
copper,  603,  605,  609;  flaorite.  332;  ful- 
ler's earth,   338;    hydraufio  lime.   189; 
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Germany.  kaoUn,  182;  Umonite.  556;  litbo- 
graphio  atone,  355;  salt,  225;  sUver-leadt 
672;  tin.  811;  line.  661. 
Geradorffite,  795. 
Gibbflite.  750. 
Gibson,  A.  M..  66. 
GUbert.  Q.  K..  231. 421. 
GUlette.  H.  P..  499. 
Gilpin  County.  Colo..  704. 
Gilpin.  J.  C.  340. 
Gilflonite.  121.  126. 
Glaaser.  M.  £..  803. 
GlaoB  aand.  analyses,  341. 

composition,  340. 
mechanical  analyses,  342. 
physical  properties,  341. 
production,  343. 
references,  343. 
United  States,  342. 
Glauber  salt.     See  Sodium  Sulphate, 
Glendale,  Mont.,  671. 
Glendive,  Mont.,  8. 
Glendon.  N.  C.,411. 
Glenn,  L.  C,  67. 414. 421.  600. 
Glenravel.  Ireland.  751. 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y..  192. 
Globe.  Aril..  301, 600. 
Godfrey,  Ont..  305. 
Golconda,  Nev.,  767. 
Gold,  dredging,  734. 

fissure  veins,  types  of,  676. 
hot  spring  deposit,  442. 
occurrence,  mode  of,  676. 
ore  minerals,  675. 
placers,  730. 

solution  in  weathering,  480L 
uses  of,  737. 
value  of  ores,  488. 
Goldfield.  Nev..  708.  713. 
Gold-silver  ores.  Black  Hills  region,  684. 

Canada,  705. 
classification,  678.  680. 
contac  t  metamorphic,  686. 
copper  bearing,  679. 
Cordilleran  region,  681. 
CreUceouB-Tertiary,   682. 
deep  vein  lone.  686. 
dry  or  siliceous,  679. 
Eastern    crystalline    belt, 

685. 
extraction.  680. 
foreign  deposits,  705, 729. 
free-mUling  ores,  680. 
geologic  oomparisona,  685. 
geologio  distribution,  678. 
intermediate  depth,  695. 
lead  bearing,  680. 
placers,  678, 730. 
production,  738. 
refractory  ores,  680. 
secondary        enrichment, 

677. 
seleniferous,  729. 
shallow  depth,  708. 
siliceous,  679. 
Tertiary  veins,  684. 
United  Sutes,   681,   686. 

696.  708. 
weathering  of,  677. 
line  ores,  680. 


Gordon,  C.  H..  134,  168,  566,  619,  656,  748. 

Gordon  sand,  97. 

Goroblagodat,  Russia,  518. 

Gosling.  E.  B..  136. 

Gossan.  476. 

Gossan  Lead.  Va.,  611,  612. 

Gdthite,  503. 

Gottschalk,  V.  H.,  478,  501. 

Gouge.  468. 

Gould,  C.  N.,  134,  136,  168,  228,  259,  422. 

Gouvemeur,  N.  Y.,  153.  403. 

Grabau.  A..  213.  217.  228.  247,  259. 

Grahamite,  118. 

Grain,  in  granite,  144. 

Grande  Cdte.  La..  223. 

Grand  Etang  Harbor,  N.  S..  253. 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich..  250.  253. 

Granite.  Canada,  162. 

for  building,  144. 
United  Sutes.  146. 
uses  of,  148. 
Grant.  U.  8.,  620,  657,  747,  748. 
Grape  Creek,  Colo.,  521. 
Graphite,  amorphous,  344. 

analyses,  344,  348. 

Canada,  349. 

crystalline,  344. 

foreign  deposits.  349.        * 

in()ustry.  351. 

occurrence,  345. 

origin,  345. 

production.  352. 

properties,  344. 

references,  353. 

uses.  351. 
Grass  Valley.  Calif..  696. 
Grasty,  J.  8..  208.  318. 
Graton.  L.  C.  452.  456,  485.  499.  665,  617. 
618.  619.  656.  674,  691.  747,  748. 
818.  819. 
Grays  Summit.  Mo.,  341. 
Great  Gossan  Lead,  Va.,  560. 
Great  Plains,  Can.,  coal,  50. 
Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  211,  226. 
Greece,  magneaite,  356;    marble,  153,  164; 

lead-silver,  673. 
Greenland,  cryolite,  332,  750. 
Greenockite,  641,  788. 
Green  River  coal  basin,  Wyo.,  42. 
Green  River.  Utah.  826. 
Greensand,  analyses,  279. 

occurrence,  279. 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  521. 
Greenville,  Va.,  557. 
Gregory,  H.  E.,  167,  392,  421.  49& 
Gregory,  J.  W.,  737. 
Greisen,  812. 
Greiseniiation,  488. 
Grimsley,  G.  P.,  168,  186,  208.  209,  228. 

230,  259.  297.  343.  564. 
Griqualand,  Africa,  307. 
Griswold,  L.  S.,  134,  297. 
Griswold,  W.  T..  84.  95. 
von  Groddeck,  A.,  451. 
Grossularite,  290. 
Ground  water,  composition,  442. 
Grout,  F.  P.,  20,  60.  66,  185.  186,  484,  400, 

619. 
Grubenmann,  A.,  457. 
Guanajuato,  Mes.,  730,  813. 
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Quano,  279. 
Gulf  of  Suei,  216. 
Gumbo.  176. 
Gunther,  C.  G.,  497. 
Gypaite,  244,  248. 

analyses  of,  253. 
GsrjMuiD,  analyses,  253. 

calcining  of,  256. 

Canada,  253,  254. 

difference  from  anhydrite,  246. 

earth,  248. 

foreign  deposits,  255. 

geologic  distribution!  249. 

gypsitc,  248. 

impurities  in,  246. 

occurrence,  244. 

origin,  246. 

production,  256. 

properties,  244. 

United  States,  249. 

uses,  255. 
Gypaumville,  Man.,  253. 


Haenig,  A.,  353. 
Hafer,  C.,  771. 
Hager,  D.,  133. 
Hager.  L.,  218. 
Hague,  A.,  600,  674. 
Hahn,  F.  F.,  228. 
Haile  Mine,  S.  C.,  691. 
Hainesport,  N.  J.,  336. 
Hale,  D.  J.,  208. 
Haley,  D.  F.,  783. 
Halifax,  Mass.,  8. 
HaU,  J.,  545. 
Hamilton,  N.  D.,  25,  65. 
Hancock,  Md.,  190,  196. 

W.  Va.,  341. 
Hanna,  G.  B.,  747. 
Hanover,  N.  J.,  341. 

N.  M.,  788. 
Harder,  E.  C..  452,  513,  548,  565,  566,  695. 

758,  768,  771,  793. 
Hardin  County,  111.,  328. 
Hardman,  J.  £.,  567. 
Hardwick,  Vt.,  145. 
Harker,  A.,  446. 
Harkins,  W.  D.,  788. 
Harney  Peak,  S.  Dak.,  815. 
Harris,  G.  D.,  66.  133.  134.  136,  217.  223, 

228.  396.  421. 
Hartford.  W.  Va.,  229. 
Hartnagel.  C.  A.,  566. 
Hartshome  coals,  41. 
Hartville  district,  Wyo.,  536. 
Hastings  County,  Ont.,  292,  298. 
Hastings,  J.  B.,  500.  501. 
Hatch.  F.  A..  695,  737. 
Hatscheck,  E.,  499. 
Hauraki,  N.  Z.,  729. 
Hauteville,  France,  164. 
Haworth.  E.,  66.  134.  135,  208,  228,  421. 

645.  656. 
Hayes,  A.  O.,  567. 
Hayes,  C.  W.,  65,  66,  67, 136,  283,  318,  377. 

497,  666,  752,  754,  758.  771. 
Haseltine,  R.,  66.  67. 
Headdes,  W.  P.,  809. 


Hedley,  Brit.  Co!..  449.  686.  687. 

Heikes.  V..  745. 

Helena.  Mont.,  629. 

Helen  Mine,  Ont.,  pyrite,  404. 

Hematite.  503. 

foreign  deposits.  517. 

Lake  Superior  region,  525u 

paint,  371. 

United  Stotes,  524. 
Henegar,  H.  B.,  318. 
Henryton,  Md.,  323. 
Herald,  F.  A..  259. 
Herkimer,  N.  Y.,  319. 
Herrick,  C.  L.,  259. 
Hershey,  O.  H.,  673. 
Herstein,  B.,  243. 

Hess,  F.  L.,  259,  353,  362,  400,  746,  780. 
783,  784,  786,  788,  794,  809.  810. 
818.  819,  822,  825,  827 
Heusler's  alloys,  768. 
Hewett,  D.  F.,  297,  321,  400,  748,  827. 
Hice.  R.  R.,  67,  168.  209,  565. 
Hicks,  W.  B..  243. 
Hill  End.  N.  8.  W.,  706. 
HiU,  J.  M..  619.  704.  746,  747. 
Hill,  R.  T.,  182.  217. 
Hillebrand,  W.  F.,  778.  809.  827. 
Hills.  R.  C.  746. 
Hills,  V.  G.,  825. 
Hindostan  stone.  287. 
Hinds,  H.,  66. 
Hirschwald,  J.,  167. 
Hitchcock,  C.  H.,  68,  185. 
Hobbs.  W.  H.,  390,  566,  825. 
Hocking  Valley  coal,  32. 
Hodge,  E.  T.,  500. 
Hodges,  Jr.,  A.  D.,  805. 
Hoeing,  J.  B.,  134,  136. 
Hoen,  A.  B.,  355. 
Hdfer,  A.,  81,  87,  133. 
Hoffmanns  blue,  229. 
Holden,  R.  J.,  565. 
Holland,  T.  H.,  758. 
Holston.  Va.,  222. 
Homestake  Mine,  8.  Dak.,  690. 
Hook,  J.  8.,  283.- 
Hopkins,  O.  B.,  308. 
Hopkins,  P.  E.,  748. 

Hopkins,  T.  C,  167,  186,  327,  412.  414,  56a 
Hopper,  W.  E.,  124,  136. 
Horseneok  sand,  96. 
Horton  sand,  96. 
Horwood,  C.  B.,  737. 
Hoskins,  A.  J.,  370. 
Houghton,  Mich.,  606. 
Hovey,  E.  O.,  136,  414. 
Howes  Cave,  N.  Y.,  190. 
Hoyt,  S.  L.,  658. 
Huastcca,  Mex.,  111. 
Hubbard.  G.  D.,  134. 
Hubbard,  L.  L..  228. 
Habnerite,  822. 
Hudson,  J.  G.  8..  68. 
Huelva,  Spain,  404. 
Humboldt,  A.,  79. 
Humphreys,  R.  L.,  167,  207. 
Hundred  foot  sand.  96. 
Hungary,  gold-silver,  729;  iron,  618. 
Hunt,  T.  8.,  81.  87,  895. 
Hunt,  W.  F.,  400. 
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Hunter,  J.  P..  400.  74«. 
Huntington,  Ark..  8. 
Huntley,  L.  G..  70.  91.  Ill,  116.  135. 
Hurry  Up  sand.  96. 
HutehinBon,  L.  L..  134,  136 
Hydatogenems,  446. 
HydrargUlite,  751. 
Hydraulic  oements,  188. 

lime.  189. 

limestone,  150. 
Hydrosincite,  621. 
Hypogene,  481. 


lohthyol,  126. 

Idaho,  asbestos,  302;   gypsum,  252;   phos- 
phate, 275;  silver-lead,  660. 
Idaho  Springs,  Colo.,  443.  702. 
Iditarod,  Alas..  736. 
Idria,  Austria,  775. 

Illinois,  clay,  179.  180;  coal.  37;  fluorspar, 
328;     glass   sand,   342;    lead-sino,   648; 
natural  cement  rock.  196;  petroleum,  99; 
pyrite.  403,  tripoli,  413. 
Ilmenite,  819. 
Impregnations  of  ores,  473. 
Impsomite.  120. 

India,  diamond.  295;   gold.  695;    mangan- 
ese. 768;   salt,  225. 
Indiana,  cement,  202;  clay.  179.  180;  coal. 
36;   foundry  sand.  337;   glass  sand.  343; 
limestone.  150;    natural  gas.  114;   petro- 
leum. 99;   pyrite,  403;   whetstones.  287. 
Indicators,  Ballarat.  706. 
Ingalls.  W.  R..  655.  656. 
Inverness,  N.  S.,  24.  47. 
d'Invilliers.  E.  V..  67,  343.  545. 
Iodine,  Chili,  237.    , 

in  phosphate.  237. 
seaweeds.  237. 
Silesian  sine  ore.  237. 
sources.  237. 
lodyrite.  676. 
Iowa,  clay,  180;    coal,  38;    gypsum,  250; 

lead-sine,  648;  limonite,  556. 
Irelan,  W.,  208. 
Ireland,  bauxite,  755. 
Iridium.  808. 
Iridoemine,  805. 

Iron  MounUin.  Wyo..  520,  521,  522. 
Iron  Ores,  Canada,  524,  546. 
classification.  504. 
contact-metamorphic     deposits, 

513. 
foreign.  517.  548.  556,  559. 
hematite.  524. 
impurities  in.  503. 
limonite,  548. 

magmatic  segregations.  517. 
magnetite  sands,  523. 
minerals,  502. 
production,  659. 
pyrite,  559. 
references  on,  564. 
reserves,  563. 
siderite,  558. 
United  States.  505. 520, 524. 537, 

549. 
weathering,  470. 


Iron  Springs,  Utah,  612. 

Irvine  oil  sand.  97. 

Irving.  J.  D..  486.  499,  501,  603.  656.  673 
746.  748,  771.  825. 

Irving,  R.  D.,  466.  565,  619. 

Italy,  antimony,  781;  barite.  316;  bitumi- 
nous rook.  125;  iron.  548;  marble.  164; 
mercury,  775;  pumice.  288,  sulphur, 
398;  talc,  410;  tufa,  150. 

Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  220. 

Ivanhoe,  Va.,  551. 

Ivigtut,  Greenland,  332. 


Jack.  621. 

Jackson.  A.  W..  167. 

Jackson,  Mich..  336. 

Jacobs.  E.  C.  412. 

Jacquet.  J.  B..  659. 

Jftgerfontein,  Orange  Colony.  382. 

Jamestown,  Colo..  329.  333. 

Jamesville.  N.  Y.,  190. 

Jamison,  C.  E..  135. 

Japan,  antimony,  781;    coal.  52;    sulphur, 

393. 
Jarvis.  R.  P..  566. 
Jasper.  526. 

Jasperoid,  Missouri,  642. 
Jefferson  County,  Mont..  671. 
Jeffrey.  E.  C.  12.  65,  82. 
Jellico  district.  Tenn..  35. 
Jenney.  W.  P..  645.  656. 
Jennings.  La..  107. 
Jerome  district.  Aris.,  611. 
Jet,  defined.  2. 

Joachimsthal.  Austria.  787.  803.  826. 
Joggins,  N.  S.,  coal.  47. 
Johannesburg.  S.  Afr..  737. 
Johanngeorgenstadt.  Sax.,  787.  826. 
Johnson.  B.  L..  618. 

Johnson,  D.  W.,  5.  67.  91.  116.  390,  421. 
Johnson,  H.  R..  231. 
Johnson,  R.  H.,  91,  133. 
Johnson,  R.  P^  70. 
Johnston,  R.  A.  A.,  825. 
Johnston,  W.  D..  )84. 
Johnstown,  Pa..  8. 
Jones.  Jr..  E.  L..  619.  746. 
Jones,  J.  C.  259.  566. 
Jones,  R.  H.,  308. 
Jones  sand.  96. 

Joplin  Area.  Mo.,  640.  . 

Joseph.  M.  H..  809,  825.  ' 

Joeephinite.  806. 
Julien,  A.  A.,  144.  167. 


Kalgoorlie,  W.  Austral.,  695. 

Kalmus,  H.  T..  805. 

Kame  sand.  97. 

Kamiah,  Ido.,  302. 

Kanawha.  W.  Va..  226.  ' 

Kanolt.  C.  W..  756. 

Kansas,   cement,   202;    coal,   40;    natural 

cement   rock.   197;    gypsum,   248.   252; 

natural  gas,   115;    petroleum,  102;  salt, 

222. 
Kansas  City.  Kas..  39. 
Kaolin,  analysis,  178. 
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Kaolin,  Europe,  182. 

Kapnick,  Hungary,  729. 

Karaboshas  Gulf.  211.  215,  216. 

Katalla  field,  Alaa.,  109. 

Kate.  F.  J.,  745. 

Kay,  G.  F..  805. 

Kedsie,  G.  E.,  673. 

Keele,  J..  186.  749. 

Keenburg.  Tenn.,  751,  754. 

Keener  sand,  96. 

Keene's  cement,  252,  256. 

Keith.  A..  412.  512,  665,  656. 

Kellogg.  L.  O.,  746.  825. 

Kemp,  J.  F.,  237,  306.  308,  353,  400,  440, 
441.  451,  472,  489.  497.  499*  500. 
501.  512,  518.  520.  558,  565,  592. 
618,  619.  620,  628.  656,  745,  805. 
808. 

Kenmore,  O.,  220. 

Kennedy,  W.,  566. 

Kentucky,  barite,  313;  biiuminoufl  rook, 
124;  clay,  180;  coal,  37;  fluorspar,  327; 
foundry  sand,  337;  guano,  279;  limonite, 
566;  lithographic  stone,  355;  natural 
eementroek,  197;  natural  gas,  114;  pho»- 
phate,  278;  siderite,  559;  whiting,  376. 

Kermesite,  780. 

Kern  County,  Calif..  122. 

Kern  River.  Cslif..  102. 

Kern  River  field,  Calif.,  104. 

Keroeene  shale,  125. 

Ketchikan  district,  Alas..  588. 

Keycs,  C.  R.,  237,  677.  746.  747. 

Kieselguhr,  318. 

Kiesente,  214. 

Killas,  816. 

Kimball,  E.  B.,  807. 

Kimball,  J.  P.,  564,  748. 

KimbcTley,  8.  Afr.,  382. 

Kindle.  £.  Kf .,  297.  566. 

King.  F.  U..  437. 

King.  F.  P.,  296. 

Kingsgate,  N.  8.  W..  788. 

Kingston.  Ont.,  324. 

Kirchoffer.  W.  G.,  422. 

Kirk,  C.  T.,  619. 

Kirksville,  Mo.,  9. 

Kiruna,  Sweden,  517.  519. 

Kithil.  K.  L.,  827. 

Klockman,  F.,  451,  497,  608.  614. 

Klondike,  Alas.,  735. 
Mo..  341. 

Knight,  C.  W.,  308,  493,  498,  567,  800,  805. 

Knight,  W.  C.  135,  168.  186,  231,  259,  422. 
748. 

Knopf,  A.,  448.  452,  618,  673,  674,  778,  806, 
809.  818. 

Knox  County.  Me..  573. 

Kohler,  E.,  499. 

Kolar  gold  field.  India,  695. 

Koonti  coal,  32. 

Kootenay  district,  B.  C,  671. 

Korea,  graphite,  351. 

Kragero,  Norway,  819,  821. 

Kramer,  G.,  81. 

Kramm,  H.  E.,  259,  771. 

Kraubat,  Styria,  792. 

Krusch,  P.,  447,  497,  499.  524,  548.  669, 
672,  673,  705,  708.  729,  730.  776. 
803.811.816. 


Kubel,  8.  J..  355. 

Kummel,  H.  B..  185,  208,  343 

Kuns,  G.  F.,  390. 

Kunsite,  385. 

Kwinitsa,  B.  C,  225. 

Kyshtim.  Russia,  614. 


Lacroiz,  A.,  758. 
Lafayette,  Colo.,  8. 
Lake  Abitibi,  Ont.,  694. 
Lake  AinsUe,  N.  8.,  315.  316. 
Lake  beds.     See  Potash,  239. 
Lake  Charles,  La.,  396. 
Lake  City,  Colo.,  636.  673. 
Lake  Larder,  Out.,  694. 
Lake,  Mono,  211. 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  Ont.,  694. 
Lakes,  A.,  167. 
Lake  Sanford,  N.  Y.,  521. 
Lake  Tahoe,  211. 
Lake  Umbagog.  N.  H.,  319. 
Lake  Valley,  N.  M.,  671. 
Lamp  black,  116. 
Lancashire,  Eng.,  548. 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  432. 
Landes,  H.,  68.  135.  209. 
Land  pebble,  phosphate,  266. 

plaster,  256. 
Lane,  A.  C,  37.  66.  208.  220.  228,  230,  24V 

422.  440.  500.  608.  618.  619. 
Laney.  F.  B.,  168,  619,  620.  747. 
Larcombe.  C.  O.  G.,  605. 
Laredo,  Tex.,  45. 
Laraen,  E.  8.,  243,  334,  400,  447,  500,  501 

655, 673,  746. 
von  Lasaulx,  A.,  395. 
Latouche  Island,  Alas.,  613. 
de  Launay,  L.,  435,  438,  482,  497,  498,  614 

745.  787. 
Laur,  F.,  758. 
Laurium,  Greece,  673. 
Lautarite,  237. 
Lawrenceville,  N.  Y.,  190. 
LawBon,  A.  C,  451,  497,  586.  619. 
Layman,  F.  E.,  208. 
Lead,  cadmium  in,  788. 
desilverixed,  624. 
ore  minerals,  622. 
production,  652. 
secondary  enrichment,  486. 
United  States,  638. 
uses,  651. 
value  of  ores,  488. 
]>ad,  8.  D..  690. 
Leadville,  Colo.,  630,  767. 
Lead-sine  ores,  contact    metamorphio    de- 
posits, 626. 
foreign  deposits,  650. 
high-temperature  veins.  629 
intermediate  depth,  630. 
occurrence,  622. 
origin,  623. 
production.  652. 
references  on,  655. 
sedimentary  rockdepowta, 

636. 
shallow  depth  ores,  63& 
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Lead-iino  ores.  United    States.    624,    626. 

648. 
weathering,  623. 
Le  Conte.  J.,  438.  778. 
Lee,  Mass.,  153. 
Lee.  W.  T.,  363,  400.  421. 
Lehigh.  N.  D..  8. 

Okla.,  9. 
Lehigh  Valley,  Pa.,  192,  198. 
Leighton,  H.,  184,  259. 
Leith,  C.  K.,  451,  452.  497,  513.  534.  548, 

558.  564.  565,  619,  695,  771. 
Lenhcr,  V.,  745." 
Leonard.  A.  G..  67,  656. 
Lepidolite,  354. 

Le  Roy,  O.  E..  590,  593,  620,  674. 
Lesher,  C.  £.,  67-. 
Lesley,  J.  P.,  65,  67,  168. 
Iiesquereuz,  L.,  65,  81.  84. 
Lester.  Ark.,  8. 
Lethbridge,  Alberta,  50. 
Leverett,  F.,  421,  422. 
Lewis,  J.  v.,  168,  390,  434,  619,  793. 
Lewiston,  Pa.,  341. 
Lignite,  analyses,  8. 
Canada,  49. 
properties  of,  2. 
Lignitoid,  14. 
Lima.  O.,  71. 
Lime,  187. 

hydraulic,  189,  194. 
properties  of,  188. 
raw  materials  (U.  S.),  193. 
references  on,  207. 
sand.  96. 
uses  of.  205. 
Limestones,  analyses  of.  187. 
Canada.  164. 
changes  in  burning.  188. 
characteristics,  149. 
compositions,  187. 
for  building,  149. 
United  S totes.  150. 
uses,  154. 
varieties  of.  149. 
Limmer,  Ger.,  124. 
Limnetic  coals,  13. 
Limonite,  503. 

Canada,  556. 
foreign  deposits,  556. 
gossan  deposits.  550. 
mountain  ores.  553. 
Oriskany.  555. 
residual  clay.  552. 
residual  deposits,  549. 
origin,  554. 
types  of  deposits,  549. 
United  Stotes,  549. 
valley  ores,  553. 
Lincoln.  P.  C,  441,  498,  618,  746. 
Lincolnton,  N.  C,  815. 
Lindeman,  E.,  567. 
Lindemuth,  J.  R.,  243. 
Lindgren,  W.,  436,  440,  441,  443,  447,  451, 
452,  456,  457,  474.  489,  493. 
497.  498,  499,  601.  518,  574. 
603,  618,  619,  620,  656.  674. 
695.  737,  745,  746.  747,  748. 
778.  786,  809,  826. 
Lines.  E.  P.,  208. 


Linnaeite,  795. 

Linton,  111.,  9. 

Lipari  Islands,  290. 

Lithographic  stone,  analyses,  354. 

properties,  354. 

references.  356. 

sources.  355. 
Litharge,  651. 
Lithium,  354. 
Lithophone,  317,  652. 
Little  Cottonwood  Caiion,  Utah.  668. 
Uttle  Rock,  Ark.,  148. 
Little  Rocky  Mountains,  Mont.,  463. 
Livermore,  Calif.,  767. 
Locke,  A.,  747. 
Lode,  defined,  471. 
Loess,  176. 
Logan,  W.  N.,  185. 
Lompoc.  Calif.,  319. 
Lopes,  Pa.,  9. 
Lord,  E..  747. 
Lord,  N.  W.,  65.  67.  208. 
Iios  Angeles,  Calif.,  101,  102. 
JxMt  Hills,  Calif..  102. 
Lost  River.  Alas..  811. 
Louderback.  G.  D.,  390. 
Loughlin,  G.  P.,  185,  674,  825. 
Louisa  County,  Va.,  401. 
Louisiana,  limonite,  556;   natural  gas,  115; 
petroleum,  106;   salt,  217,  223;   sulphur, 
396. 
I^uisville,  Ky.,  190,  197. 
Lowe.  E.  N.,  565,  566. 
Lowell,  Vt.,  299. 
Lower  Kittanning  coal,  32. 
Low  Moor,  Va.,  567. 
Lucas,  A.  P.,  133. 
Ludington,  Mich.,  220. 
Lumberton,  N.  J.,  335,  336. 
Lundbohm,  H.,  518. 
Luossavaara,  Swe.,  517. 
Lupton,  C.  T.,  135. 
Luxembourg,  limonite,  656;  iron.  668. 
Lusenach,  France,  409. 
Lyell,  C,  66. 
Lyman,  B.  S.,  620. 
Lyon  Mountoin,  N.  Y.,  611. 


M 


Mabery,  C.  F..  133. 

McAdamite,  756. 

MacAlister,  D.  A.,  497. 

McCalley,  H.,  66,  666. 

McCallie,  S.  W..  66.  167,  283.  421.  646,  666, 

746. 
MoCarty,  E.  T..  686. 
McCaskey,  H.  D.,  619,  778. 
McConnell,  R.  G.,  667,  620,  749. 
McCourt,  W.  E.,  68,  167. 
McCreath,  A.  8.,  666. 
McDonald,  P.  B.,  826. 
McFarland,  D.  F.,  73. 
MacFarlane,  J.,  65,  67. 
MacFarlane,  T.  M.  M..  390. 
Mackensie,  G.  C,  667. 
McKittrick.  Calif.,  102. 
Macksburg  sand,  96. 
MacLaren,  M..  696,  746. 
McLean.  T.  A..  749. 
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McMurray.  Alberta,  225. 
Mace,  C.  N.,  406. 
Mace,  Ido.,  660. 
Madagascar,  graphite,  351. 
Madden.  G.  C,  618. 
Madoc.  Ont.,  332. 
Madoc  Township,  Ont.,  410. 
Madrid,  N.  Mez.,  9. 
Magdalena,  N.  Mex.,  626. 
Magdalen  Islands,  Can.,  253. 
Magmatic  emanations,  444. 
Magmatic  ore  bodies,  form,  432. 

metals  in,  432. 
Magmatic  copper,  572. 
iron,  505,  517. 
segregations,  430. 
Magmatic  water,  440. 

in  ore  formation,  441. 
Magnalium,  756. 
Magnesite,  analyses,  359. 
California,  356. 
dolomite  type,  356. 
origin,  356. 
production,  360. 
properties,  355. 
references,  362. 
serpentine  type,  356. 
uses,  360. 
Magnetite,  Adirondack  region.  505. 

non-titaniferous  deposits,  505. 
origin  of,  511. 
sand,  Quebec,  524. 
sandstone.  523. 
titaniferous,  520,  524. 

concentration  tests, 
522. 
United  States,  504. 
Magnus,  H.,  296. 
Mahoning  sand,  96. 
M&hren,  Austria,  351. 

Maine,  copper,  573;  feldspar,  323;  granite, 
147;    graphite,  349;    molybdenum,  793; 
slate,  162;  tourmaline,  386. 
Malachite,  568. 
Malay  Peninsula,  tin,  816. 
Malcolm,  W.,  135,  749. 
Malcolmson,  J.  W.,  673. 
Maiden,  W.  Va.,  230. 
Mallock,  G.  S..  68. 
Maltha,  117,  122. 
Mammoth  seam.  Pa.,  23. 
Manganese,  analyses  of.  764. 
classes  of  ore,  759. 
effect  on  gold  enrichm<nt,  677. 
foreign  deposits,  768. 
iron  ores,  767. 
ore  minerals,  758. 
origin  of  ores,  760. 
prices,  769. 
production,  768. 
reference,  771. 
silver  ores,  767. 
United  States,  760. 
uses,  768. 
value  of  ores,  489. 
Manganite,  759. 
Manistee,  Mich.,  220. 
Manitoba,  gypsum,  255;  limestone,  164. 
Manjak.  121.  126. 
Mankato,  Minn.,  190. 


Mansfeld,  Ger.,  009. 
Mansfield,  G.  W..  276. 
Mapimi,  Mez.,  784. 
Marble,  as  building  stone,  149. 
Canada,  164. 
characteristics  of,  149. 
definition,  150. 
foreign,  164. 
United  States,  153. 
uses,  154. 
Marbut,  C.  F.,  185. 
Marienberg,  Saz.,  826. 
Marion,  Ky.,  333. 
MarksviUe,  Va.,  521. 
Mariow,  Okla.,  253. 
Marquette,  Mich.,  528. 
Marquette  range,  528. 
Marstcrs,  V.  F.,  308,  309. 
Martin,  G.  C.  66,  133,  208,  283,  746. 
Maryland,  building  stone,  149;    clay,  179, 
180;    chromite,  791;    coal.  32;   diatoma- 
ccous  earth.   320;    feldspar.   323;    glass 
sand,  342;    granite,  147;  hydraulic  lime, 
189;    magnesite.  356;    mM-ble,  153;   nat- 
ural cement  rock.  196;    serpsntane,  156; 
siderite.  559;   slate,  162. 
Marysvale.  Utah.  242. 
Mason,  W.  Va.,  229,  239. 
Massachusetts,  emery,   294;    granite,    147; 
marble,  153;  peat,  8;  pyrite,  408;  sand- 
stone, 158. 
Massillon,  O.,  341. 
Matanuska,  Alas.,  48. 
Matehuala,  Mez.,  592. 
Mathews,  E.  B..  168,  208,  327,  79a 
Matson.  G.  C,  185.  283,  421. 
Matthew,  W.  D.,  282. 
Maxton  sand,  96. 
Mayari,  Cuba,  558. 
Maynard.  G.  W.,.798. 
Maynard,  T.  P.,  208. 
Mead,  W.  J.,  668,  754,  768. 
Meadow  Lake,  Calif.,  447,  593,  692. 
Meadow  Valley,  Calif.,  766. 
Means,  A.  H.,  746. 
Medicine  Hat,  Alberta,  50,  81,  115. 
Medicine  I/odge.  Kas..  252. 
Mediterranean.  Usiglio's  ezperiments,  212. 
Meerschaum,  362. 

analyses,  363. 
i-eferences  on,  364. 
Meggen,  Ger.,  316,  403. 
Meigs  coal,  32. 
Melaconite,  568. 
Melrose,  Mont.,  275,  276. 
Mendeljeff,  D.,  79. 
Mendenhall,  W.  C,  421,  600. 
Menefee  gas  sand,  97. 
Mercer  coal,  37. 
Merour,  Utah,  700. 
Mercury,  extraction,  776. 

foreign  deposits.  775. 
mode  of  occurrence,  773. 
ore  minerals,  771. 
origin.  772. 
production,  777. 
references  on,  778. 
United  States,  772. 
uses.  776. 
Merrill,  F.  J.  H..  228.  230,  259. 
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Merrill.  G.  P..  167,  168>  109.  184.  237^  297, 

306,  309.  337.  340;  745. 
Mwwia.  H.  E..  018. 
M«rs,  A.  R..  243. 
MeMb»  r«n8»,  A82. 
Mesler.  R.  D.,  414. 
M«ta«ya«,  464. 
Kfeftallogen^iio  epoebs,  402. 
Metallographic  study  of  ores,  406. 
BfietaJk.  deposited  from  spriBcs*  442. 

in  rocks,  Lindgreift's  estnnale,  430. 
in  rcKskSi  Vogt's  estimate.  435. 
ooeurrenoe  in  rooke.  434. 
MetMosie.  464. 
MetaaMBa4ism«  inr  ores,  462. 
Mezioo,  Ky..  315. 

Mexico,  antimony.  781;    coal,  52;   copper. 
591^    geld-silver.  686..  730^,    lead-silver. 
673;    meroury,   770;    onyai,    154;    opal. 
384;  petroleum.  Ill;  tin.  813.  816;  tuff. 
M4;  milphur.  399. 
Meyniao,  France.  787. 
Aio^ger,  A.t  748. 
MUni.  Aris..  600. 
Miargyrite.  676. 
Mica,  books,  364. 
Canada.  368% 
foreign  depoeita.  366. 
mining.  368. 
occurrence.  364w 
prodootioB.  360t 
properties,  364. 
rorepenocs.  370. 
siniotuve,  366. 
United  States,  30S. 
uses,  868. 
M icanite,  369. 
MicarU,  369. 

Michigan,  bromine,  220;   calcium  chloride, 
230;  cement,  200;  ceali  37;  copper,  606; 
graphite.  349;  grinditonest  286;  gypsum. 
250;  hematite.  528;  salt,  220;  sandstone, 
158;  whiting,  376i 
Michipicoten  diateict.  Oat.,  534. 
Mickle.  G.  tl..  136. 
Microclinc.  321. 
Middle  K;ttaanang  coal,  32. 
Midway,  Calif..  91. 
Utah.  11& 
Miles.  Mont.,  8. 

Miller,  A.  M.,  318. 353.  377,  656^ 
Miller,  W.  G.,  296.  308.  4O3,.408»  567,  740, 

778,  801. 805. 81». 
Millerite.  79& 
Milwaukee.  Wia.,  190,  196. 
Bdinas  Geraec.  BraaU,  548»  605,  76& 
Mino  HiU.  N.  J..  627. 
Mincrat  Tex..  43. 
Mineral  charcoal,  14. 
Mineral  Creek.  Aria..  601. 

Waeh..  783. 
Mineralisers.  446. 
Mineral  paint,  analyses,  37L 
hematite,  371. 
ochre,  371. 
production.  376. 
refeionees.  377. 
shale,  375. 
siderite,  374. 
ilata,876i 


Mineral  Point,  Mo..  312. 
Mineral  water.  422. 
Mineral  wax.  118. 
Minette.  556.  558. 
MinevUle.  N.  Y..  260.  508.  612. 
Mine  waten^  442,  443. 
Minnesota,  artesiaft  water.  418;    buildins 
stone.  149;    feldspar.  323;    gmnite.  147; 
limonite,556;  hematite.  532;  slate.  162. 
Mirabilite.  231. 
Mirage,  N*.  Mex.,  333. 
Miser,  H.'D.,  390. 
Miseanagra,  Peru,  826. 
Missionary  Ridge,  Tenn.,  753. 
Mississippi,  clay,  180. 

Missouri,  barite,  310;  cadmium,  788;  clay, 
179.  180.  181;   coal.  38;  gUos  sand,  342.; 
granite.    147;    qBarUe,    15d;    lead,   646; 
nickel-cobalt,  795;  tripoli,  412;  sine.  640i 
Mitchell  sand.  96. 
Moa.  Cuba.  55& 
Moffat.  E.  S..  65.  745. 
Moffit.  F.  H..  618w 
Molding  sand.     See  Foundry  Sand. 
Molybdenite.  793. 
Molybdenum,  oecurronoe.  etc..  793. 
Monasite,  analysesi  378. 

Brasil.  378. 

ocounence.  377. 

production,  379. 

properties,  377. 

references,  379. 

United  States,.  378. 

uses.  370. 
Montana,  coal,  44;  copper,  573,  593;  gold- 
silver.  686;   granito,  148;   graphite.  349; 
gypsum.  252;  lead*  646i  lead-cilver,  671; 
limonite.    556;     magnetite,    523;     phos- 
phate. 275;    sapphire.    385;    silver-lead, 
658;  volcanic  ash,  290. 
Mon«e  Aitaiata,  Tuaoaay.  775. 
Monte  Criato,  Wash.,  470.  698. 
Montello.  Wis.,  147. 
Monterey,  Calif.,  3M>. 
Monterey  County,  Calif..  46. 
Montpelier,  Ido..  275i 
Montroydito.  771. 
Moore.  E.  S..  406,  567.  050. 
Moore,  P.  !<(..  66. 
Moore,  R.  B..  827. 
Mooeehead.  Pa..  373.  374. 
Mooee  Moantainv  Ont..  5L7,  547> 
Morenei,  Aria..  461.  577. 
Moresnet.  Bolgtum,  439-,  650. 
Morgantown  sandv  96. 
Morro  Velho  mine.  695. 
Moses,  A.  J.,  778. 
Mother  of  coal.  14. 
Mother  Lode.  CaUf ..  606. 
Moundaville  sand.  OO* 
Mountain-  sand.  96. 
Mount  Bisohoff,  Tasmania.  816. 
Mount  Crawford,  S.  Aus.,  821. 
Mount  Dun,  N.  Z..  792. 
Mount  Holly  Springs.  Pa.,  414. 
Mount  Lyell,  Tas.,  614. 
Mount  Margaret,  W.  Aus.,  695.  ^ 
Mount  Morgan,  Queensland,  706. 
Mt.  Pisaah^sand,  96. 
Mount  Pleasant,  Tenn.,  267,  277. 
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Mall,  petit,  A3. 

Mnllftn,  M«..  MO, 

M6I1#^.  N..  803. 

Mnney,  P».,  374. 

Mann.  M.  J.,  M,  HO.  133,  134. 135, 

MnrrhMon.  W.  Aim.,  695. 

Murdoch.  J..  485.  497,  499,  518. 

Mufift/tthcifo,  Ark.,  381. 

Morphy  mumS.  05. 

Morrnjr.  Id*..  €00. 

MtMCcwi  U&,  354. 

Mysore,  IiidiJi,  09$. 
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Nacymi.  Trnnii,,  729. 
NnffybAoyn,  Huncsry,  729. 
NftpleM  yellow,  782. 
NMon,  F.  L.,  208,  297. 
Nniional  district,  Ner.,  729. 
Nfttiire  nnienir,  783. 
Native  eopper  depoeite,  0O3. 
Nnturnl  brine*,  211. 
Natural  gM,  ne^niinulAtion,  89. 
analyfles  of,  78. 
Appalachian  fields  114. 
Canada,  116. 
damficatton  of  tanda,  87. 
eompoundfl  in,  73. 
Diode  of  occurrence,  83. 
oriipn  of.  79. 
preMure  decreaae,  86. 
production,  127. 
properties  of,  73. 
references  on,  135. 
United  8utes,  113. 
uses,  116. 
well  pressure,  85. 
yield  of  well,  91. 
Natural  rock  cements,  distribution,  194. 

properties,  190. 
Nebraska,  volcanic  ash,  290. 
Ncihart,  Mont..  671.  767. 
Neill,  J.  M.,  805. 
Nnlson  County.  Va..  822. 
Nelson.  W.  A„  67,  186,  771. 
Nelsoniic.  260.  820. 

Nevada,    antimony,    780;    bismuth,    786 
borax.  233;  copper,  585;  gold-silver.  686 
708,  714;  gypsum,  252;  manganese,  767 
opal,  384;    platinum,  806;    potash,  242 
salt,  224;  silver-lead.  671;  tungsten,  823. 
Nevada  City,  Calif..  696. 
Nevada  County.  Calif.,  696. 
Novius,  J.  N.,  296. 
New  Almadon,  Calif.,  773. 
Newberry.  J.  8,,  17,  81,  133. 
New  Brunswick,  albertite,  118;    antimony, 
780;     building    stone,    162;     clay,    182; 
gypsum,  255;  iron.  516;  natural  gas,  115; 
oil   shale,    125;     petroleum,    111;    sand- 
stone, 164. 
New  Caledonia,  chromlte,  792. 

nickel.  803. 
Newfoundland,  grinding  pebbles,  295;  iron, 

546. 
New  Guinea,  copper,  606. 
New  Hampshire,  garnet,  201;  granite,  168; 
soythestones,  287. 


New  Idria,  Calif..  773. 

New  Jersey,  eement,  202;  eiay,  180;  copper, 
605:  diabase.  148;  foaadrj  sand,  337; 
gUas  sand,  342;  green  sand,  279;  iron, 
511;  shale  paint,  375;  slate,  162;  tale, 
409;   sine.  626. 

Newlaod,  D.  H.,  135,  168,  259,  282.  297. 
337.  343.  353,  377.  406,  512.  565,  566.  656, 
786. 

New  Mexico,  bamiie,  755;  eadmiam,  788; 
coal.  42;  copper,  586,  601;  fluorspar,  329; 
garnet,  383;  graphite,  349;  gypaum.  252; 
iron,  516;  lead-silver.  671 ;  lead-sine,  626; 
meenchaam.  363;  salt,  224;  turqooiae, 
386;   nraniani,  826;    vanadium.  826. 

New  River  district,  Va.,  762. 

Newsom,  J.  F.,  278.  283. 

New  South  Wales,  bismuth.  788;  coal,  52; 
cobalt,  803;  kad-«lver.  659;  tungsten. 
824. 

New  York,  cement,  202;  cement  rock.  194; 
diabase,  148;  diatomaceoua  earth,  320; 
emery,  294;  feldapar,  322;  foundry  sand. 
337:  garnet.  291;  glass  sand,  342;  graph- 
ite, 346;  gypsum,  249;  hydraulic  lime, 
189;  iron,  605,  521,  543;  Ume,  193;  mUl- 
stones.  284;  mineral  paint,  371;  natural 
cement  rock,  196;  natural  gas,  114;  pe- 
troleum 95;  pyrite,  403;  salt,  220; 
sandstone,  158;  slate,  162;  talc,  408; 
vein  quarts,  391;  whetstones,  287;  sine, 
656. 

New  Zealand,  chromite,  792;  gold  placers. 
678;  gold-ffilver,  729;  magnetite  sand, 
523;  platinum,  805. 

Niccolite,  795. 

Nicholls,  W.  J.,  65. 

Nickel  bloom,  795. 

Nickel,  Canada,  807. 

ore  minerals,  794. 

other  foreign  deposits,  803. 

production,  804. 

references  on,  805. 

United  States,  795. 

uses,  803. 

value  of  ores,  489. 

Nickel  Plate  Mine,  Brit.  Col.,  686. 

NicUux.  N.  S..  547. 

Nictaux-Torbrook  basin,  N.  S.,  548. 

Nilcs.  Mich..  336. 

Niles,  O.,  341. 

Nineveh  sand.  97. 

Nissen,  A.E.,  658. 

Nitse.  H.  B.  C,  379,  565,  747. 

Nishni-Tagilsk,  Russia.  807. 

North  Carolina,  barite,  315;  clay,  179;  coaU 
35;  chromite,  701;  copper,  611;  corun- 
dum. 293;  emerald.  383;  garnet,  29; 
gold,  691;  granite,  147;  manganese,  766; 
mica.  365;  monasite.  378:  phosphate.  278; 
ruby,  385;  sandstone,  158;  sapphire,  385; 
talc,  408;   tin.  814. 

North  Castle,  N.  Y.,  323. 

North  Dakota,  cement,  202;  coal,  44. 

Norton.  W.  H.,421. 

Norway,  copper.  573,  605;  feldspar,  324; 
magnetite,  524;  titanium,  821. 

Norwood,  C.  J.,  66. 

Novacuiitc.  287. 

Nova  Scotia,  antimony,  780;    barite,  316; 
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Nova  Scotia,  building  stone,  162;  clay.  182; 
coal,  47;  copper,  ©05;  gold,  706;  gyp- 
sum. 254;  iron,  548;  molybdenum.  794; 
tungsten,  824. 

Nystrom.  E..  68. 

O 

Oberfell,  G.  G.,  78. 
Ocher,  analyses,  374. 
Canada,  374. 
occurrence,  371. 
origin,  372. 
properties  of,  371. 
United  States,  372. 
Ochsenius.  C,  215,  228. 
Ogdensburg,  N.  J.,  627. 
Ogilvie.  I.,  353. 
O'Harra,  C.  C,  259.  689.  749. 
Ohio,  calcium  chloride,  230;    cement.  182; 
clay,  179,  180;    coal,  32;    foundry  sand, 
337;  gas,  114,  115;  glass  sand,  343;  nat* 
ural  cement  rock,   197;  grindstones,  286; 
gypsum,  252;  petroleum,  98;  pyrite,  403; 
salt,   220;   sandstone.   158;   siderite,  559. 
Oil.     See  Petroleum. 
Oilstones.  287. 
Ojo  Caliente,  N.  Mex.,  443. 
Oklahoma,  asphalt,  118,   120;.  bituminous 
rock,   125;    granite,  147;    gypsum..  252; 
^   natural  gas.  115;    petroleum,  102;    salt. 

224. 
Olcott,  E.  E.,  673. 
Old  Dominion  mine,  600. 
Oliphant,  F.  H..  101. 
OUve  Hill,  Ky.,  751. 
Olivine  Mountain,  B.  C,  382. 
Olaen.  Tex..  8. 
Onondaga.  N.  Y..  253. 
Onofrite,  771. 

Ontario,  apatite,  261;   asphalt.  118;   build- 
ing stone.  162;  cement.  202;  cobalt.  800; 
corundum.  294;  feldspar,  324;  fluorspar. 
332;  glass  sand,  343;  gold.  694;  gypsum, 
255;  hematite,  534;  limestone,  164;  mag- 
netite, 517,  magnetite,  titaniferous,  524; 
marble,  164;  mica,  368;  nickel.  796,   807; 
ocher,  374;  pebbles,  grinding.  295;  petrol- 
eum.   Ill;  platinum.    807;    pyrite,  403; 
salt.  225;  sandstone,  164;  silver,  800;  talc. 
410;   tiUnium,  820. 
Onyx  marbles.  153. 
Ooltewah,  Tenn.,  371. 
Opal,  properties,  384. 

sources,  384. 
Orange  stone.  287. 
Orcutt.  Calif..  319. 
Ordonea.  E..  Ill,  471,  730. 
Ore  channels,  473. 
Ore  deposits,  bedded,  472. 

cavities,  origin  of.  455. 
chimneys,  472. 
classification  of,  489. 
contact  metamorphic,  448. 
contemporaneous,  430. 
defined.  429. 

disposition  in  cavities.  456. 
epigenetic.  430.  434. 
fahlband,  472. 
forms  of,  466.  , 

gangue  defined,  422. 


Ore  deposits,  gossan.  476. 

hydrothermal  alteration,  486. 
impregnations,  473. 
interstratified      sedimentary, 

433. 
magmatic  segregations,  430. 
minerals    of    different    sones. 

458. 
mode  of  concentration,  444. 
ore  defined,  429. 
ore  minerals  define^  429. 
origin,  430. 
oxidised  aone,  479. 
pegmatites,  446. 
placers,  433. 
references  on,  497. 
secondary  changes,  475. 
secondary     sulphide     enrich- 
ment, 481. 
sedimentary,  432. 
shallow  depth  origin,  454. 
shoots,  474. 
stocks,  472. 
stockwork,  472. 
subsequent,  430. 
surface  deposition.  455. 
syngenetic,  430. 
veins,  466. 
weathering,  476. 
Oregon,  borax,  233;   coal,  45;   copper,  593. 
605;    gold,  698;    granite,   148;  limonite, 
556;    mercury,  773;    nickel,  795;    plat- 
inum, 806;  volcanic  ash.  299. 
Ore  Knob,  N.  C,  611. 
Ore  minerals,  429. 
Ores,  429. 

metallography  of,  496. 
precipitation  from  solution,  456. 
Ore  shoots,  474. 
Ores,  value  of,  486. 
Ore,  tenor  of,  Bingham,  Utah,  585. 
Bisbee,  Aris.,  577. 
Broken  Hill,  N.  S.  W.,  659. 
Butte,  Mont.,  599 
CcDur  d'  Alene,  Ido.,  663. 
copper,  Michigan,  609. 
Deadwood,  B.  C,  591. 
Ducktown,  Tenn.,  610. 
Ely.  Nev..  586. 
Kootenay,  B.  C,  672. 
Mother  Ixxle,  Calif.,  696. 
Park  City,  Utah,  665. 
siliceous  gold  ores,  S.  D.,  698. 
*  Sudbury.  Ont.,  800. 
Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.,  628. 
Wisconsin.  650. 
Organ,  N.  Mex.,  453. 
Oriskany  limonite,  555. 
Orlando.  Fla..  8. 
Oroville.  Calif..  806. 
Orpiment,  783. 
Orthoclase,  321. 
Orton,  E.,  67,  85,  133,  134,  135.  136..  168, 

185.  259,  565,  566. 
Orton,  Jr.,  E.,  186.  209. 
Osgood,  S.  W.,  656. 
Osmiridium,  805. 
Osmium,  occurrence,  806. 
OtUwa.  111..  341. 
Otter  sand,  96.. 
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Ouray.  Colo..  470.  728. 
Outeropa,  eoal,  22. 
ove.  476. 
OT«rbedc,  R.  M..  619. 
Oviu,  F.  K..  66. 
Owwis  Lake.  Caid.,  241 
Ondised  •««  sone,  Twirti—  in,  479. 
Osark  RegioD.  lead  sine  4epoaitfl.  639. 
OMkeriAe.  m.  126. 


Paehuea.  Mez.,  730. 

Pack.  F.  J..  674. 

Pagliucei,  F.  D..  776. 

Paige.  S..  390.  565.  619.  746. 

Pala.  Calif.,  8S4. 

PaUadimo,  Ner..  866. 

PiUadiumk,  •ceiirrenee  «Dd  uae.  808. 

Palmer.  C.  499.  745. 

Pandermite.  2M. 

PamMo,  Mcx.,  111. 

Paola,  Kas.,  102. 

Pappooae  sand,  96. 

Paraffin,  native,  116. 

Paralic  ooala.  IS. 

Pardee,  I.  T.,  268.  297.  321.  748. 

Parian  marble,  M4. 

Paris.  Ark.,  9. 

France,  265. 

Park.  I..  497. 

Parte  City,  Utah.  664. 

Partcer,  £.  W.,  54. 

Parker  coal,  82. 

Parks,  H.  M..  168. 

Parks.  W.  A.,  109. 

Parmelee,  C.  W.,  68,  337. 

Parr.  S.  W.,  19,  25.  65. 66.  414. 

Pamd,  Mex..  730. 

Parsons,  A.  L.,  283.  749. 

Parsons.  C.  L.,  68,  338.  840,  827. 

PartiniiHn,  766. 

Paasau,  Bav..  344,  356. 

Patagonia.  Aris.,  242. 

Patten.  H.  £..  262. 

Patton,  «.  B.,  300.  746. 

Patronite.  825. 

Peace  River,  Fla.,  268. 

Pearee,  R.,  827. 

Pearcite,  676. 

Peart  Creek,  N.  Y„  225. 

Peat,  aaalyses  of.  8. 

anaAyses  of  layers  in.  1. 
origin,  61. 
production,  64. 
^»es,63.    . 

Pebble  phospliaite,  265. 

Pebbles,  grinding,  296. 

Peck,  F.  B..  200,  412. 

Peckham,  S.  F..  133,  136,  137. 

Pegmatite  dikes,  446. 

Pennsylvania,  clay,  179,  181;  chromite, 
791;  coal.  29,  31;  building  Btone.  148, 
156,  158.  162;  feldspar,  323;  glass  sand. 
342;  graphite,  348;  lead-sinc,  639; 
limonite,  655;  magnesite,  356;  jnacne- 
tite,  512;  manganese,  766;  miUatottes. 
284;  natural  cement  rock,  196;  tMrt- 
ural  gas.  114;  skkel.  795;  ocher.  878; 
petroleum,  95;  phosphate,  278;  Port- 
land cement,    198;   sidcrite,   559;    aider- 


ke    paint.  374;  ahale    9«nt.  8»;  vmm 
quaru,  391. 
PeBokee-<3ogefaieTan«e.  530. 
Penrose,  R.  A.  F..  279.  283,  800.  400.  ^1. 

664.  566,  677,  745,  764,  771. 
Peppel,  S.,  168,  209. 
Pepperberg,  L.  J.,  656. 
Peridot,  properties,  384. 
Perkins,  G.  H..  168. 
Permanent  swelling,  in  atone.  142. 
Perrett.  L.,  809. 
Perrine,  I.,  134,  136. 
Persian  Gulf.  247. 
Peru,  vanadium,  827. 
Petersburg,  Va.,  336. 
Petersen,  W.,  277. 
Petit  Anse,  La„  223.  225. 
Petroleum,  aocamfllation.  89. 

Alaska.  100. 

aaalyvps,  elementary.  71. 

anailyses  of.  74. 

anticlinal  theory,  87. 

AvpaUchian  ield.  92. 

a^rfudtic  bmme,  71. 

California,  102. 

Canada.  110. 

classification  of  sands,  87. 

Colorado,  108. 

'Composition.  70. 

disUUatos.  78. 

foreign  deposits.  113.  * 

Illinois  field,  99. 

life  of  well,  91. 

Mexico,  111.  t 

mid-continental  field.  i02. 

mode  of  •oecurMmee,  83. 

Ohio-Indiana  Field.  98. 

optical  psoj^rties,  71. 

origin  of.  79. 

paraAa  base.  70. 

pool.  83. 

production,  127. 

properties  of,  70. 

refereness  4>n,  133. 

rock  proBSUse.  85. 

sand,  83. 

sands,  yield  of,  91. 

shales,  125. 

specific  gnavii^,  72. 

sulphur  in,  71. 

summary  of  £olds.  110. 

Texas,  106. 

United  States,  91. 

distribution,  91. 

uses,  116. 

viscosity.  72. 

well  pressure.  85. 

wells,  life  of,  91. 

Wyoming.  109. 
Phalen.  W.  C.  186.  228,  243,  318,  321.  400. 

406,  566. 
Philippines,  coal,  52. 
Pbilipsburg.  Mont.,  686. 
Phillips.  F.  C,  81.  497. 
Phillips,  W.  B.,  67.  68.  136.  137.  283.  406. 

420.  745.  748,  758,  778. 
Phlogopite,  364. 
Phoenix,  B.  C,  590. 
Pho^hate,  anatyses  of,  272,  276 

blanket  depoaiU,  268. 
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Phosphate,  elassifiofttion.  261. 
collar  deposiu,  267. 
cutters,  268. 
foreign  depoflita,  280: 
hard  rock.  263. 
impuritien,  262. 
land  pebble,  266. 
mweralfl  io,  261. 
origin  of,  262. 
rim  depoaita,  267. 
United  Sutos.  263. 
Phosphorite,  261. 
Pictou.  N.  Sm  coal  baain,  47. 
Piers,  H.,  819. 
PigneroUes,  Italy,  409. 
Pike  sand.  96. 
Pike  Station.  N.  H.,  287. 
Pilbarra,  W.  Aus.,  696. 
Pipe  clay,  176. 
Pirsson.  L.  V.,  390,  747,  786. 
Fiahel.  M..  ^. 
Pitchblende.  825. 
Pitch  length.  474. 
PitkaranU.  Finland,  452,  811. 
PittBian,  E.  P.,  788,  803. 
PitUburg.  Pa.,  226,  229. 
PitUburg  coal,  24.  32. 
Pittsville,  Va.,  654,  567. 
Placer  deposits,  433. 
Placer  gold.  Alaska.  734. 
Placers,  fold,  amount  gold  obtained  from, 
679. 
California,  731. 
dredging,  678. 
jdry.  730. 
eluvial,  730. 
eolian.  730. 
gold.  678. 730. 
marine,  731. 
minerals  in  gold,  731. 
Russia.  737. 
sise  of  gold  in,  731. 
stream.  730. 
Victoria.  737. 
Yukon  Ty.,  736. 
Placers,  platinum,  806. 

tin,  814. 
Plagioclase,  322. 
Plasterco.  Va.,  222. 
Plaster  of  paris,  266. 
Plasticity  of  clay,  172. 
Platinum,  Canada,  807. 

composition,  806. 
foreign  deposits,  807. 
occurrenoe.  806. 
production.  807. 
references  on,  808. 
United  States.  806. 
uses,  807. 
value  of  ores,  489. 
Plumas  County.  Calif..  673. 
Plumbojarosite.  806. 
Pneuroatolysis.  446. 
Pocahontas  coal  field,  34. 
Pogue,  J.  E.,  390,  619. 
Fohlman.  J.,  208. 
Point  Sal.  Calif..  319. 
Polargyritc,  676. 
Polybasite,  676. 
Polyhalite,  214. 


Pomeroy,  O..  220,  222,  229,  230. 
Pomeroy  coal.  32. 
Poole.  H.  S..  68.  318. 
Pope  County,  111.,  328. 
Pope,  F.  J.,  499. 
Pope's  Creek,  Md..  319. 
Popocatepetl,  Mcx.,  393. 
Porcupine.  Ont.,  694.' 
Porter.  H.  C.  65. 
Porter,  J.  B.,  68. 
Porter,  J.  T.,  340. 
Portcrville,  Calif.,  356.  369. 
Port  Graham,  Alas.,  46. 
Portland  cement,  analyses,  193. 

formula,  192. 
properties  of.  191. 
United  States.  197. 
Portland  stone.  164. 
Portugal,  tungsten,  824. 
Posepny,  F.,  438,  44i,  489,  497,  499. 
Poanjak,  E.,  618. 
Potash,  alunite,  242. 

brines  and  bitterns,  239. 

igneous  rocks,  242. 

kelp,  243. 

monsonite,  243. 

Portland  cement,  243. 

saline  lake  beds,  239. 
Pot  clay.  176. 
Potoni^,  H..  12.  65. 
Pottsviile  coal,  32. 
Powder  river  coal  basin,  Wyo.,  44. 
Possuolan  cement,  188. 
Poasuolano,  Italy,  188. 
Prairie  City,  Ore.,  796. 
Prather.  J.  K.,  203. 
Pratt.  J.H.,296.  306,  309,  318,  334,  379, 

379.  390,  393.  412,  793. 
Precious  stones,  production,  388. 
properties,  380. 
references,  390. 
Premier  mine,  S.  Afr.,  382. 
Prescott,  B.,  497,  565. 
Pretoria,  Transvaal,  382. 
Primary  minerals,  in  ores,  481. 
Prime.  F.,  209,  565. 
Prince  William  County.  Va.,  401. 
Prince  William,  N.  B..  780. 
Prince  William  Sound,  Alas.,  613. 
Prindle.  L.  M.,  745. 
Proctor,  Vt.,  153. 
Producer  gas,  analysis  of,  79. 
Propylitisation,  486. 
Prosaer,  C.  S.,  185. 
Proustite,  676. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  348. 
Prsibram,  Bohemia,  469,  672. 
Psilomelane,  758. 
Puente  Hills.  Calif.,  102. 
Pulpstones,  287. 
Pumice,  288.  290. 
Pumpelly,  R.,  466.  608. 
Punjab,  ludia,  225. 
Purdue,  A.  H..  167.  278.  283,  390. 
Purdy,  R.  C.  185. 
Purington,  C.  W.,  787,  746,  809. 
Putrin-Bay.  L.  Erie,  393. 
Pyrargyrite,  676. 
Pyrite,  analyses  of.  402,  403. 
Canada,  403. 
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Pyrite,  foreign  depodU.  404. 

mode  of  occurrence,  401. 

occurrence,  400. 

origin,  402. 

production,  404. 

properties,  400. 

references  on,  406. 

requirementa  of,  401. 

United  States,  401. 

uses,  404. 
Pyrolusite,  758. 
Pyromorphite,  622. 
Pyrope,  383. 
Pyrophyllite,  411. 

Pyrrhotite,  effect  on  gold  and  silver  migra- 
tion, 677. 
(nickel).  795. 


Quarry  water,  142. 

Quarts,  flint,  391. 

quartsite,  391. 
references  on,  392. 
uses,  391. 
rein,  391. 

Quebec,  apatite,  261;  asbestos,  302;  build- 
ing stone,  162;  cement,  202;  chromite, 
791;  clay,  181;  copper,  613;  gold.  694; 
graphite,  349;  limonite,  556;  marble, 
164;  magnetite,  titaniferous,  524;  mica, 
368;  molybdenum.  794;  ocher,  374;  py- 
rite. 404;  sandstone,  164;  slate,  164; 
soapstone,  410;  titanium,  820;  tung- 
sten, 824. 

Quebec  City,  Can.,  164. 

Queensland,  bismuth,  787;  gold,  706;  tung- 
sten, 824. 

Quercy,  France,  280. 

Queretaro,  Mez.,  384. 

Quicksilver,  771. 

Quisquerite,  827. 

R 

Ragland  oil  sand,  97. 

Raible,  Austria,  651. 

Railroad  Valley.  Nev..  242. 

Rainy  Lake  district,  Ont.,  694. 

Rambler  mine,  Wyo.,  806. 

Rammelsberg,  Ger.,  603. 

Ramona,  Calif..  386. 

Rankin,  G.  S.,  192. 

Ransome,  F.  L.,  474.  481,  485,  486.  498, 
500,  618.  619.  656,  660.  673.  674, 
746.  747.  778.  825,  827. 

Rapikivi  granite.  146. 

Raton  coal  field.  Colo.,  42. 

Raton,  N.  M.,  349. 

RavicB,  L.  G..  500. 

Ray,  Aris..  601. 

Ray.  J.  C.  619. 

Raymond.  R.  W.,  566. 

Reading.  Pa..  373. 

Read.  T.  T.,  498. 

Real  del  Monte,  Mex.,  730. 

Realgar,  783. 

Red  Beds,  copper  in.  609. 

Redjang  Lebong,  Sumatra,  729. 

Redlich.  K..  362. 

Red  Lodge,  Mont.,  44. 


Red  Mountain,  Ala.,  643. 
Redstone  coal,  32. 
Redwood,  B..  82,  133. 
Regulus.  defined.  782. 
Reid.  H.  F.,  498. 
Reid.  J.  A..  618. 
Renwick.  W.  G..  167. 
Replacement,  criteria  of,  465. 

in  ores,  462. 
RepubUo  district,  Washington,  729.  809. 
RetK>f.  N.  Y..  225. 
Rewold,  Va..  784. 

Rhode  Island,  granite,    147,  graphite,  348b 
Rhodesia,  chromite,  792. 
Rhodochrosite,  759. 
Rice,  W.  N.,  392. 
Rich,  J.  L..  565.      • 
Richards.  R.  W.,  276.  283.  400. 
Richardson.  C.  122.  136.  422. 
Richardson.  C.  H.,  309. 
Richardson,  G.  B..  135,  228.  400,  783,  786. 

819. 
Richmond.  Va..  5.  319.  335. 
Rickard,  F.  827. 
Rickard.  T.  A..  500.  501.  619,  673,  706.  745. 

825. 
Rico.  Colo..  670. 
Riddles,  Ore..  796. 
Ridgway,  Va..  367. 
Ries.  H.,  68,  167,  170,  171,  184.  185.  186, 

208.321.337.340.758. 
Rift.  144. 

Riggs  Station.  Calif.,  409. 
Rio  Tinto.  Spain,  403.  614. 
Ritchie  County,  W.  Va.,  118 
Robellas,  F..  745. 
Robinson,  H.  H.,  137. 
Rockbridge  Co.,  Va.,  784. 
Rock  Glen.  N.  Y..  239. 
Rock  phosphates.     See  Phosphates. 
Rock  Run.  Ala..  751,  765. 
Rock  salt,  212. 
Rock  ton.  111.,  335. 

Rogers.  A.  F.,  259.  481.  498,  501,  619. 
Rogers,  G.  S..  283. 
Rogers,  H.  D..  4,  793. 
Rolfe,  C.  W.,  186. 
Roman  cement,  190. 
Rdros,  Norway,  573. 
RoBcoelite,  825. 
Roseland,  Va.,  821. 
Rosen,  J.  A.,  337. 
Rosendale  cement,  190. 
Rosendale,  N.  Y.,  191.  196. 
Rosita,  Colo.,  329,  333. 
Ross.  C.  S..  566. 
Ross.  W.  H..  243. 
Rossland.  B.  C.  593. 
Routivare.  Swe..  524. 
Rowe.  J.  P..  66.  168,  297,  363,  826. 
Rubellite.  386. 
Ruby,  384. 

Ruddy,  C.  A.,  68,  422. 
Rttderadorf.  Ger..  191. 
Ruhm,  H.  D.,  267. 
Rumbold.  W.  R..  816. 
Rundall.  W.  H..  778. 
Runner,  J.  J.,  825. 
Runs,  Joplin  district,  642. 
Rusk,  Tex..  557. 
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RuBsell,  I.  C.  208.  545,  566. 

RuBsellville,  Ark.,  9. 

Runia,  aiibestoB,  307;  coal,  52;  copper, 
609,  614;  gold  placers,  737;  iron,  518; 
manganese,  768;  petroleum,  113;  plat- 
inum, 807;  salt,  225. 

Rutile,  occurrence,  etc.,  819. 

Rutland,  Vt..  153. 

Rutledge,  J.  J.,  546.  566. 

8 
Sagger  clay,  176. 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  9,  38,  226.  239. 
Saginaw  Valley.  Mich..  220,  230. 
St.  Charles.  Mo.,  35. 
St.  Eugene  mine,  Moyie,  659. 
St.  Ignace.  Mich..  250. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  35. 
St.  Nicholaa.  Pa.,  9. 
St.  Urbain,  Que..  524.  820. 
Sala.  Swe..  659. 
Sales,  R..  500.  596,  619. 
Salina.  Kansas,  253. 
Salines,  210. 
Salisbury.  Conn.,  557. 
SaU  Mountain,  Ga..  298,  300. 
Salmon  River.  B.  C,  253. 
Salt.  Canada,  225. 

desert  theory,  216. 

extraction  of,  225. 

foreign  deposits.  225. 

geologic  distribution,  218 

in  brines,  211. 

in  sea  water,  211. 

marshes,  211. 

occurrence,  211. 

origin  of.  212. 

production.  226. 

references  on.  228. 

rock.  212. 

types  of  occurrence,  210. 

United  States.  218. 

uses.  226. 
Salt  sand,  96. 
Salton  Lake,  Calif.,  224. 
Saltville,  Va.,  225,  226. 
San  Cristobal,  Colo.,  242. 
Sand,  chromite,  791. 
foundry,  334. 
glass,  340. 
gypsum.  253. 
magnetite.  523. 
monasite,  377. 
Sandbcrger.  F.,  434.  497. 
Sandstones,  building  stones.  156. 
Canada,  164. 
properties,  156. 
United  States,  158. 
uses  of,  159. 
varieties.  158. 
Sandusky.  O..  192.  252.  253. 
Sanford.  S..  421. 
Sanford  Hill.  N.  Y.,  520. 
San  Francisco  Bay,  Calif.,  211. 
San  Francisco  district,  Utah,  668. 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  Calif.,  102. 
San  Jose,  Mex.,  592. 
San  Juan,  Chile,  448. 
San  Juan  Region,  Colo.,  722. 
San  Pedro.  N.  Mex.,  452. 


Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  122. 

Santa  Clara  Valley.  Calif.,  102. 

Santa  Eulalia,  Mex.,  673. 

Santa  Maria.  Calif..  102. 

Santa  Maria  field,  Calif.,  104. 

Santandcr,  Spain,  651. 

Santo  Rita,  N.  Mex.,  586. 

Sap,  quarry,  143. 

Sapphire.  385. 

Sardinia,  sine,  651. 

Saskatchewan.  Can.,  clay,  181;  coal,  49. 

Saucon  Valley.  Pa..  639. 

Savage,  T.  E.,  422.  566. 

Schftller,  W.  T.,  778,  825. 

Scheelite,  822. 

de  Schmid.  H..  283.  334.  370. 

Schneeberg.  Sax..  787.  803,  826. 

Schofield.  S.  J.,  674. 

Schroder,  F.  C,    67,    134,    243,    656,    745, 

746.  747. 
Schrauf.  A.,  772.  778. 
Schreiber.  H..  63. 
Schuchert.  C.  13. 
Schuermann.  F..  484. 
Schults.  A.  R.,  231,  283,  748. 
Schuylkill  Co..  Pa.,  9. 
Schwartx,  E.  H.  L.,  737. 
Schwarsenberg,  Ger..  811. 
Schwatsite,  771. 
Scotland,  coal,  52;  granite,  164;    oil  shale, 

125. 
Scranton,  Pa.,  9. 
Searle.  A.  B.,  182. 
Searles  Lake.  Calif..  241. 
Seattle.  Wash..  45. 
Secondary  ore  minerals,  481. 
Seger.  H.,  322. 
Selenite,  244. 

Selenium,  occurrence  and  uses,  809. 
Sellards,  E.  H.,  263,  283,  340,  421. 
Selvage,  468. 
Senuanthracite  coal,  analsrses  of,  9. 

properties  of,  4. 
Senarmontite,  779. 
Sepiolite.     See  Meerschaum. 
Serpentine,  for  building.  154. 
Severn  River,  Md.,  342,  361. 
Sericitization,  487. 
Seward  Peninsula,  placers,  735. 
Seyssel,  FraAce,  124. 
Shale,  for  cement,  191. 
Shaler.  M.  K.,  134,  185. 
Shaler.  N.  S.,  68,  565. 
Shannon,  C.  W.,  565. 
Sharon  coal,  32. 
Sharwood,  W.  J..  745. 
Shaw,  E.  W.,  135. 
Shawangunk  grit,  284. 
Sheafcr.  A.  W.,  265. 
Shear  sones,  474. 
Shedd,  S.,  168,  186. 
Sheep  Creek,  Calif.,  409. 
Sheet  ground,  sine,  642. 
Sheeted  lones,  474. 
Shepard,  E.  M.,  422. 
Shepherd,  E.  S.,  441,  498. 
Shoots,  ore,  468. 
Shungnak,  Alas..  791. 
Siberia,  coal.  52;  graphite,  346. 
Sicily,  sulphur,  398. 
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Siderite,  as  ore,  568. 

iron  «re  niaeral,  603. 
SB  paint,  374. 
foreign  depoaita,  660. 
United  SUtee,  550. 
Siderite  paint,  analyses,  376. 
Siebenthal,  C.  E.«  1«8.  208,  907.  413,  414, 

642.  656.  780. 
Sierra  Mojada,  Mex.,  673. 
Siggins  pool.  00. 

Silesia.  CMdmium.  788;  aiAC,661. 
Silification.  487. 
Silver  Bell.  Aris..  586. 
Silver  City,  N.  Mes.,  756. 
Silver-lead  ores,  Canada,  650,  671. 

deep  vein   sone  depealfcs, 

658. 
foreign  deposits.  650,  672. 
wterraediate  depths,  660. 
occurrenoe,  658. 
referejBoes,  673. 
shallow    depth    dciKmte, 

673. 
United  States,  658,   660. 
(678. 
Silver  ores,  fissure  veins.  tsrpesof,^76. 
occurrenee,  mode  of. '676.. 
minerals,  675. 
secondary  enrichment,  481. 
uses  «f.  738. 
value  of  ores.  488. 
See  gold-silver. 
Silver  Peak..Nev.,  686. 
Silver  Plume.  Colo.,  702. 
Silverton.  Colo..  470,  727. 
Singewald.  J.  T^  56^  565, 813, 816, 810. 
Sinter,  tin  bearing.  814. 
Sjogren,  H..  517,  518.  573,  650. 
Skutterudite,  705. 
Skyros  macble,  164. 
Slag  oement,  180. 
Slate,  Cjttada.  164. 

alasttfioation,  160. 
properties  of.  150. 
United  States,  160. 
uses.  162. 
Wales,  1/64. 
Slichter,  C.  S..  416. 
Slickford  saaA.  00. 
Slip  clay.  176. 

Sloane.  E..  168,  186.  807.  370. 
Slocan  district,  B.  C,  824. 
Slosson.  £.  F.,  135,  250. 
Smaltitc.  705. 
Smith,  C.  D.,  134,  135. 
Smith,  E.  A.,  167,  184,  207,  283,  353,  421. 
Smith.  F.  C,  748. 
Smith,  Q.  O.,  66.  67.^5.  353, 422,  656,  666, 

674,  747,  748i,  704. 
Smith,  H.  D.,  501. 
Smith,  J.  K.,  827. 
Smith.  P.  S..  353.  <618.  745. 
Smith,  W,  D.,  65. 

Smith.  W.  S.  T..  334,  642,  645,  656. 
Smith  County.  Tenn.,  330. 
Smith  sand,  07. 
Smithsonite,  621. 
Smock.  J.  C.  168.  565,  566. 
Smyth,  Jr,.  Q.  JH.,  406.  412.  400^  545..  666, 
644. 


Smyth,  H.  L.,  665. 

Snee  sand,  07. 

Snider.  L.  C,  186,  228,  250,  656. 

Soapstone,  properties,  407. 

Soapstone.     See  Talc. 

Sodium  sulphate,  231. 

Soldiers  Summit,  Utah,  118. 

Solenhofen.  Bavaria,  355. 

Somermeier.  E.  E.,  65,  67. 

Somers,  R.  E.,  610. 

Sonora,  Mex.,  346,  351. 

Soper,  E.  K.,  185. 

Souris  coal  field,  Can.,  50. 

South  Africa,  gold,  737. 

South  Australia,  titanium,  821. 

South  Carolina,  clay,  170,  180;   gold,  601; 

manganese,   766;    phosphate,   266;    tin, 

814. 
South  Dakota,  artesian  vater,  418;  cement. 

202;  clay.  180;   coal,  44;   gold,  000,  008; 

granite.   148;    gypsum,  252;    mica.  367; 

tin.  815;   tungsten,  824. 
South  Dover.  N.  Y.,  153. 
South  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  323. 
South  Platte  coal  field.  42.  * 

South  Stukely.  Que.,  164. 
Spain,  copper,  614;   garnet,  201;  iron,  548. 

550;    mercury,  775;    potash,  238;    sine. 

651. 
Spatsum,  B.  C,  255. 
Speechley  sand.  07. 

Spencer,  A.  C,  345,  452.  500.  512,  565,  618. 
610.    620.    627,   628.   656,   673. 
745,  746,  786. 
Sperryllte.  805. 
Spessartite,  383. 
Spesia,  G.,  305. 
Sphagnum,  analysis  of.  1. 
Sphalerite,  621. 
Spiegeloisen,  768. 
Spilker,  A..  81. 
Spindle  Top.  Texas,  106. 
SpUtRock,  N.  Y..521. 
Spodumene,  354,  385. 
Spores  in  coal.  14. 
Spring  Hill.  N.  S..  coal.  47. 
Springs,  metalliferous  deposits.  442. 
Spring  Valley.  Wis.,  557. 
Spring  Valley,  Wyo..  IQO. 
Spurr.  J.  E.,  67.  237,  400,  440,  407,  408,  400. 
502,  673,  704,  714,  745,  746,  747. 
748,  786,  800. 
Squaw  sand.  06. 
Stafford.  O.  F.,  778. 
Stannite,  811. 

Stassfurt,  Ger..  213,  225,  220,  360. 
Steamboat  Sprix^gs,  Ncv.,  434,  430, 772, 773. 
Stebinger,  JB.,  505. 
Steel.  A.  A.,  318. 
Steel,  D..  586. 
Steidtman,  E.,  501. 
Stephanite.  676. 
Sterling,  Pa..  0. 

Sterrett.  D.  B..  364.  370,  370.  30a 
Stevens,  B.,  501,  618. 
Stevenson,  J.  J.,  12*  16. 
Steuart,  D.  R.,  136. 
Stewart,  C.  A.,  565,  618,  620. 
Stibnite,  770. 
Stickney.  A.  W..  614. 
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Stocks,  472. 

Stockwork,  472. 

Stoddard.  J.  C.  377. 

Stoek.  H.  H.,  67. 

Stokes  H.  N.,  745. 

Stone  Canyon,  Calif.,  46. 

Stone  Mountain,  Ga.,  147. 

Stone,  R.  W.,  67,  283. 

Stoneware  olay.  176. 

Stope  length,  474. 

Storms,  W.  if ..  4W. 

Storrs,  L.  S.,  66,  67,  68. 

Stose,  G.  W.,  283,  316.  414.  620. 

Stray  sand.  96,  97. 

Stream  tin,  811. 

Streeter,  390. 

StrontiMite,  302. 

StrontiiUBu  ooourrence,  M2. 

uses,  393. 
Struthers,  J..  406. 
Stutier.  O..  65,  282.  353.  390.  395.  448.  497. 

498,  517. 
Styria.  talc.  410. 
Subbituminous  coal,  analyaea,  4. 

propertiea  of,  2. 
Sudbury.  Ont.,  118.  706,  807. 
Sues  Bittern  Lakes,  216. 
Suffield,  Alberta,  115. 
Bvlitielma,  Norwjay,  403,  573. 
StilUvAA,  E.  C.  457,  490. 
Sulphide  «nrichnieikt.  481. 

chemiatry  of.  484. 

conditioos  govenung,  482. 

criteria  of,  481.  484. 

upwaMl,  481. 
Sulphides,  osidatiosk  order,  478. 
Sulphur  Bank,  Calif.,  772. 
Sulphur,  in  coaL  10. 

production,  899. 

references,  400. 

types,  393. 

United  States,  396. 

usee,  399. 
Sumatra,  gold,  729. 
Sumatra  swaim»,  peat  in,  12. 
Summerland,  Calif.,  lOS. 
Summerland  field.  Calif.,  104. 
Sumter,  S.  C,  :838. 
Sunnybrook  sand,  97. 
Sunset,  Calif.,  102. 
Supergene.  4Sl. 
Susses  County,  N.  J.,  4126. 
Ansain.  R.  £..  788. 
Swan  ton,  Vt.,  153. 
Swartley.  A.  M.,  748. 
Sweden,  copper,  578;    gnmk^  iQ4;   m 

517;  lead-silver,  659. 
Sweetwater  district,  N.  C.  315. 
Switserland.  flUffble.  164. 
SjddflnhMn,  Ost..  868. 
Sydney,  N.  S.,  coal  basin,  47. 
Sylvanite,  810. 

Syngenetic  ores,  sodimentaivr,  432. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y..  226. 
Syracuse.  O.,  229. 


Tabbyite,  121. 

Taber.  S..  498.  748.  822. 

Taberg,  Swe..  524. 


Tacoma,  Wash.,  45. 

Taconite.  526. 

Taff,  J.  A..  5.  66.  68.  122,  134,  137.  M8. 

Tahoe  Lake.  211. 

Talc,  analyses,  409. 

Canada.  410. 

France,  410. 

occurrence,  407. 

origin,  407,  40ft. 

production,  411. 

properties,  407. 

references,  412. 

United  States.  407. 

uses,  410. 
Tampico,  Mez.,  111. 
Tantalite,  810. 

Tantalum,  occurreneoe  and  use,  8M. 
Tarr,  W.  A..  80.  138.  -620. 
Tarugi,  N..  771. 
Tasmania,  copper,  614;   osnmun,  808;   tin. 

811,  813,  816. 
Tasna.  Bolivia.  787. 
Taylor.  C.  H..  422. 
Teil.  France.  180. 
Telluride  quadrangle.  Colo..  724. 
Telluride  ores,  Colo..  719. 
T«slLunde8.  eold.  i677. 

weathering  of,  677. 
Tellurium,  810. 
Temple,  Utah,  826. 
Tenino,  Wash.,  8. 
Ten  Mile  district,  Colo.,  671. 
Tennantite,  568. 

Tennessee,  bauxite.  753;    day,  180;    aaal. 
34;    copper,    610;    ^uompar,    880;    lim- 
onite,  556;   manganese,  762,  746;  aaaiibie, 
153,  phosphate,  267;    tripoli,  413;  ««kc/ 
638. 
Terra  alba.  256. 
Terlingua,  Tex.,  765,  774. 
Tesla,  Cal..  8.  46. 
Tetradymite,  686,  810. 
Tetrahedrite,  568.  «76. 
Texada  Island,  B.  C,  517,  547.* 
Texas,  cement,  202;    elay,  180;    coal,  45; 
granite,  147.  148;   «uano.  279;  .gypmrn, 
252;    limonitc,  656;    mercury.  774;    pe- 
troleum. 103;  sulphur,  890. 
Thermopolia,  Wyo.,  397. 
Thetford,  Quo..  208,  305. 
Thies,  A.,  748. 
Thiessen,  R.,  65. 
Thirty-foot  sand,  97. 
Thomas,  H.  H.,  497. 
Thomas,  K.,  400. 
Thompson,  A.  P.,  618. 
Thompson,  B..  138. 
Thompson,  Jr.,  J.  O.,  26. 
Thompson,  M.,  168. 
Thomson,  S.  A..  695. 
Three  Riven.  Que..  556. 
Thwaitw.  IF.  T..  566. 
Ticonderoga.  N.  Y.,  844. 
Tiemannite.  771. 
Tietse.  O..  125.  1«2.  265.  28?.  316.  338.  356. 

364. 400.  412. 755. 
Tin.  Alaska.  815.     . 

contact  metamorphic  ores,  811. 
foreign  deposits.  816. 
Germany,  816. 
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Ho,  greisen,  812. 

hot  spring  deposits.  814. 
in  igneous  rocks,  811. 
mode  of  occurrence,  811. 
ore  minerals,  810. 
placers,  814. 
production,  818. 
references  on,  818. 
United  States,  814. 
uses,  818. 

value  of  ores,  480.  • 

veins,  811. 
Tincal,  233. 

Tintic  district,  Utah,  066.  • 
Tiona  sand,  97. 
Tip  Top;  Ky..  341. 
.Titanium,  Camada.  820. 

mode  of  bccurrenoe,  819 
Norway,  821. 
ore  minerals,  819. 
production,  821. 
references  on,  822. 
United  States.  819. 
uses,  821. 
Tiverton,  R.  I.,  348. 
Todd.  J.  E.,  67,  168,  259. 
Tolman,  Jr.,  C.  F..  477,  481.  498.  500.  601. 

618. 
Tonopah,  Nev.,  714,  809. 
Topas,  gem,  385. 
Topeka.  Kas.,  39. 
Torbanite,  125. 
Torbrook,  N.  8.,  547. 
Toronto,  Can.,  111. 
Tourmaline,  gem,  386. 
Tovote,  W.,  618. 
Tower,  G.  W.,  656,  666,  674. 
Tower  City,  Pa.,  9. 
Transbaikal,  copper,  605. 
Transvaal,  S.  Afr,,  737. 
Transylvania,  gold-silver,  729. 
Trap  rock,  148. 
Travertine,  defined,  150. 

'   for  building,  150. 
with  barite,  309. 
Tremolite,  forming  talc,  408. 

in  marble,  149. 
Trinidad,  asphalt,  121. 
Tripoli,  analyses,  413. 
definition,  412. 
origin,  413. 
references,  414. 
United  States,  412. 
uses,  414. 
Trousdale  County,  Tenn..  380. 
Truscott,  S.  J.,  809. 
TufT,  building  stone,  149. 
Tulameen,  Brit.  Col.,  807. 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  102. 
Tungsten,  Canada,  824. 

foreign  deposits,  824. 
mode  of  occurrence.  822. 
ore  minerals,  822. 
production.  824. 
references  on,  825. 
United  States.  823. 
uses,  824. 
Tungstitc.  824. 
Tunis.  Afr.,  280. 
Turkey,  chromite,  792. 


Turner,  H.  W.,  499,  619,  746,  778L 
Turquoise,  gem,  386. 
Turrentinc,  J.  W.,  243. 
Tuscany,  Italy.  233. 
Tuxpam,  Mex.,  111. 
Twelvetroes,  W.  H.,  809,  813. 
Type  metal,  651,  781. 
Tyson  coal,  32. 

U 

Udden,  J.  A.,  135.  243,  421.  748. 
Uglow,  W.  L..  497. 
Uinta  basin  coals,  42. 
Uintaite,  121. 
Ulexite,  233. 

Ulrich.  E.  O..  334.  335,  619.  666. 
Umpleby.  J.  B.,  674.  747,  805,  819. 
Underground  waters.     See  Waters. 
Upham,  W.,  185. 
Upper  Freeport  coaJ,  32. 
Ural  Mountains.  Russia,  307.  344. 
Uraninite,  825. 

Uranium,  foreign  deposits,  826. 
ore  minerals,  825. 
production.  827. 
United  States,  826. 
uses,  827. 
Uaiglio,  J..  212. 
Utah,  antimony,  780;    asphalts,  118,  121; 

bismuth,   786;     oem:nt,    202;     eoal,   44; 

copper.  580,  592;    gold,  092;   gold-eilvir. 

700;    gypsum,  252;    iron,  512,  516;    oil 

shale,  125;    manganese,  767;   phosphate, 

275;    potash,  242;    salt,  224;    selenium. 

809;   silver-lead,  664.  666;   sulphur,  396; 

topai,   385;    uranium,   826;     vanadium, 

826. 
Utica,  III.,  190,  196.  198,  341. 
Uvanite,  825. 


Vadose  region.  437. 
Vadose  water,  441. 
Vanadinite.  825. 
Vanadium,  ore  minerals,  825. 
Peru,  827. 
production,  827. 
United  States,  826. 
uses.  827. 
Vancouver,  B.  C.,  162. 
Vancouver  Island,  Can.,  coal,  50. 
Van  Hise,  C.  R..    437,    438>  482,  489,  497, 
498.  499,   534.  565.  619,  645, 
656.  771. 
Van  Ingen,  G.,  771. 
Van  H  Hoflr,  J.  H.,  247. 
Variscite,  388. 
Vater,  H.,  247. 

Vaughan,  T.  W.,  68,  137,  340. 
Veatch.  A.  C,  68,  135.  218,  228.  421,  422. 
J.  A.,  396. 
O..  185,  758. 
Vegreville,  Alberta.  115. 
Vein  bitumens,  117. 
Vein  material.  466. 
Vein  systems.  471. 
Veins,  apex  of.  471. 
banded,  466. 
bevMed.  472. 
bonanias  in,  468. 
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Veins,  cross,  472. 

crustification  in,  466. 
filling  of.  472. 
fissure,  466. 
foot  wall.  471. 
f  rosen  to  walls.  468. 
gash,  472. 
hanging  wall,  471. 
high  temperature.  447. 

classes  of,  447. 
horse  in,  471. 
lenticular,  472. 
lode,  471. 

replacement  in,  468. 
selvage  in,  468. 
splitting  of,  470. 
stringers,  471. 
structural  features,  468. 
Veinstone,  466. 
Veitsch,  Styria,  356. 
Velardena,  Mex.,  502. 
Vermilion  range,  532. 

Vermont,  asbestos,  300;  granite.  147:  man- 
ganese. 766;    marble,  152;   scythestones, 
287;  slate.  162. 
Verne  coal,  37. 
Vesuvius,  emanations,  444. 
Victoria,  gold.  706.  706. 

placers,  737. 
Virgilina,  Ve  ,  GOl. 
Virgin  Creek,  Nev.,  384. 
Virginia,  arsenic,  784;    asbestos,  301;   bar- 
ite,  312;    bauxite,  754;    building  stone, 
147;    clay,   179;    coal,  34;    copper,  601, 
611;  diatomaceous  earth,  320;  graphite, 
340;  greensand,  270;  gypsum,  252;  lead. 
638;  limonite.  550,  553;   magnetite,  515; 
manganese,  761;    mica,  367;    millstones, 
284;    natural  cement  rock.  196;    nickel, 
705;   phosphate.  278;    pyrite.  401;   salt, 
222;  soapstone,  407;  talc,  400;  titanium, 
820;  tufa.  150;  sine,  638. 
Virginia  City,  Nev.,  687.  718. 
Vogt,  J.  H.  L.,  435.  440,  447,  451.  452,  407. 
408.  501.  524.  548.  603,  614,  650, 
672,  673,  705.  708,  720,  730,  775, 
803,811.813.821. 
Volcanic  ash.  abrasive.  288.  280. 

for  cement,  180. 
Volcano,  emanations  from,  444. 
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Wabana.  N.  F..  546. 

Wad.  758. 

Wadsworth.  O.,  230. 

Wadsworth,  M.  E.,  747. 

Wages  sand,  06. 

Waggaman.  W.  H..  243,  262.  283. 

Wagoner.  L..  435. 

Wagon  Wheel  Gap.  Colo..  320. 

Waihi  mine,  N.  Z..  720. 

Wales,  slate,  164. 

Walker,  T.  L..  825. 

Wallace,  H.  V.,  771. 

Wllaaee.  R.  C.  250. 

Wallace,  Ido.,  660. 

Walthcr,  J..  228, 

Wang,  Y.  T..  480,  665. 

Waring,  G.  A.,  421.  422. 


Warners,  N.  Y..  102,  203. 
Warren.  C.  H.,  318,  567.  822. 
Warren,  H.  L.  J.,  748. 
Warren  sand,  07. 
Warrior  coal  field,  35. 
Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  226. 
Washbume.  C.  W.,  85,  00,  01,  133,  134. 
Washington,  arsenic,  784;    building  stone, 
148;    coal,  45;    gold-silver,  720;    serpen- 
tine. 156.       -    ' 
Washington.  K.  S..  S90, 5QX. 
Water,  artesian,  417. 
connate,  4^8. 
ground;  416*. 

composition,  442..  > 
concentrator  of  metals'-byt . 
437.       .       .  .  * 

in  earth's  crust.  433. 
in  igneous  rocks,  441. 
magmatic,  440. 

meteoric,  in  ore  formation,  437, 441. 
mine,  442. 
mineral,  422. 

source  of  in  earth's  crust,  437. 
underground,  416. 
Waterford.  III..  336. 
Water  gas,  analysiB  of.  70. 
Water  table.  437. 
Watkins.  N.  Y.,  230. 

Watson,  T.  L..  5,  68.   167.  168,  228,  250, 
260,   283,    207.   300,   313.   316, 
318.    327.    334,  337,   353,  370, 
377,    30O,    406,  412,  422.    408, 
565.    610,   620.    656.    657,   748. 
750,   758,    771,    786,  805.  810, 
810,  821.  822. 
Watts.  W.  L.,  134,  135. 
Wausau,  Wis.,  147. 
Wavellite,  414. 
Weaver,  C.  E.,  748. 

Weed.  W.  H..  66.  441,  442,  451,  482.  486. 
480,  400,    500,    618,   610.    620. 
674,  745  .  747,  786. 
Weedon.  Que..  404. 
Weeks.  F.  B..  283.  825. 
Weems,  J.  B.,  185. 
Wegemann,  C.  H.,  135. 
Weidman,  8..  422,  566. 
Weigert,  F.,  247. 
Weinschenk.  E.,  353,  573. 
Weld,  C.  M.,  566. 
Wells,  J.  W.,  400,  786. 
Wells,  R.  C.  501. 
Wellston  coal.  32. 
Wellston,  O..  0. 
Wendt.  A.,  406. 
Werner,  A.  G.,  672. 
Wesson.  D.,  340. 
West  Australia,  gold,  605. 
Westeriey.  R.  I.,  147. 
West  Gore.  N.  S..  780. 
We6t  Virginia,  asphalt.  118;   bromine.  220; 
calcium  chloride.  230;    clay.   170;    coal, 
34;    glass  sand,  342;    natural  gas,  114; 
oil,  04;  salt,  222. 
Wheaton  River  district.  Yuk.  Ty.,  780. 
Wheeler,  A.,  185. 

Wheeler,  H.  A.,  134,  184,  656,  781. 
Wherry.  E.  T.,  827, 
Whetotones.  287, 
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White,  D..  13.  14.  16,  22.  65.  67. 

White.  I.  C.  67,  68.  87.  133,  135.  137. 

White  Channel  gravels,  736. 

White  Cliffs.  Ark.,  192. 

Whitehoree.  Yuk.  Ty.,  502. 

White  metal.  651. 

White  sand.  731. 

WkhiQc,  376. 

Whilney.  J.  D.,  407. 

Whittle,  C.  L.,  185. 

Wichita  Mountains,  OUa..  125, 147. 

Wielicska,  GaUcia.  225. 

Wilder.  F..  67.  68.  228,  250. 

Wilkens,  H.  A.  J..  748. 

Wilkinson  Co.,  Ga.,  753. 

WiUemite,  621. 

WiUey,  D.  A.,  400. 

WiUiams.  G.  F.,  382,  300. 

WiUiams.  G.  H.,  296. 

WiUiams.  I.  A.,  67,  168,  185,  186.  208.  209. 

WiKstoo,  H.  Dak..  43. 

Willmott.  A.  B.,  567. 

Willmott,  C.  W..  825. 

Wilmot,ya>.319. 

Wilson.  A.  W.G.,40& 

Wilson.  M.E..  749. 

Wilson  County.  Tenn.,  33a 

Winchell.  A.,  185.  564, 825. 

WincheU.  A.  N.,  353.  619. 

Winchell,  H.  V..  475. 490,  501,  747. 

Winchester.  CaUf.,  367. 

Winnipec.  Can..  164. 

Winslaw.  A..  06. 436.  566, 645«  656. 

Wisconain,  artesaaa  water.  418;  building 
stoM,  147.  149.  158;  lead-sinc.  648;  lim- 
onite,  556;  natural  oemenl  rock,  196; 
pyrite.403:  quarts,  301. 

WiteCo.,  Va,.9. 

Witherbee,  F.  8..  500. 

Wittlich.  E.,  813. 

Witvatsrstand.  8.  Air.,  737. 

Wobura  Sands,  En«.,  338. 

Wochein.  Gsr.,  751. 

Wolff.  J.  E..  565,  656. 

Wolframite,  822. 

Wolframinium.  756. 

Woodman.  J.  E.,  567. 

Wood  River.  Ido..  453. 

Woodruff.  E.  G..  135.  136,  400. 

Woodstock.  Md.,  323. 

Wood  tin.  811. 

Woodworth.  J.  B.,  67,  68,  185. 

Woolaey.  L.  H..  297. 


Wright,  C.  A.,  667. 

Wright.  C.  W..  107,  250,  558»  618. 

Wright,  F.  C.  447. 

Wright,  F.  E..  192,  501,  618. 

Wulfcnite,  793. 

WurtsUite.  121. 

Wurtsite.  621. 

Wyoming,  asbestos^  302;  coal,  42;  chro- 
mite,  791:  gypsum.  252;  gsa^hite.  349; 
iron,  522.  536;  petroleum.  109;  phos- 
phate, 275;  platinum,  806;  sodium  sul- 
phate. 231;  sulphur.  397;  voleaAic  ash, 
290. 

Wyssokaia  Gora,  Russia,  518. 


Yakutat  Bay,  Alms.,  48w 
Yale,  C.  G..  237.  745. 
Yampa  coal  field.  Colo..  42. 
Yellow  Pine  district.  Nev.,  806. 
Yellow  sand.  731. 
Yerington.  Nev..  566. 
Yogo  Gulch.  Mont.,  301. 
York.  Ont..  253. 
York  region.  Alas.,  815. 
Yorkshire.  Eng.,  550. 
Young.  G.  A..  567.  771. 783w 
Young,  G.  J..  243.  747. 
Yukon  basin,  Alas.,  48. 
Yukon  Territory,  antimony,  780;   coal,  52* 
copper,  500;  gold,  736. 


SSacateeaa,  Mes..  730. 

Zalinski,  E.  R.,  300,  657. 

Zalosiecki.  R..  81. 

Zanesville,  O..  336. 

Zeehan  district,  Tasauuiia.  811,  813. 

Ziegler,  V.,  819. 

Zinc,  ore  minerals,  621. 

oxide.  652. 

production,  652. 

uses,  651. 

value  oC  ores,  488. 
Zinc.     See  also  Lead-Zine. 
Zincite.  621. 
Zinc  ores,  origin,  Missouri,  644. 

seeondaiy  enrichment,  486. 
weathering,  480,  481. 
Zinnwald,  Ger.,  816. 
Zuber,  137. 
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